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PREFACE. 


It  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  present  in  convenient  and 
accessible  form  what  has  been  done  best  in  the  English 
drama  from  the  time  of  Goldsmith  to  the  present.  For  this 
purpose  six  plays,  all  of  which  still  retain  a  place  on  the  stage, 
have  been  selected,  and,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  book 
might  be  increased,  a  number  of  notes  have  been  added. 

The  texts  are  given  complete,  including  dedications, 
prefaces,  prologues,  and  epilogues.  Only  one  expurgation 
has  been  made  and  that  is  indicated  in  its  proper  place. 

For  Goldsmith  I  have  used  the  biographies  by  Prior, 
Irving,  Forster,  Black,  and  Dobson ;  for  Sheridan  those  by 
Watkins,  Moore,  Sigmund,  an  Octogenarian,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Sanders,  and  Rae.  Of  Knowles  no  life  has  been  written 
except  that  by  his  son,  Richard  Brinsley  Knowles,  which 
was  printed  privately  and  limited  to  twenty-five  copies. 
To  it  I  have  not  had  access.  The  only  biography  of  Bulwer- 
Lytton  is  by  his  son,  Edward  Robert  Bulwer-Lytton.  It 
comes  down  however  only  to  the  year  1831,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  cover  the  period  of  his  dramatic  author- 
ship. Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  Firgimus,  and  Le  Clerc,  Voltaire,  Anquetil, 
Petitot,  Martin,  Duruy,  Guizot,  and  Kitchin  for  Richelieu. 

A  number  of  annotated  editions  of  the  plays  have  been 
consulted,  a  complete  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  bibli- 
ography on  page  xix.    This  bibliography,  which  for  conven- 
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ience  of  reference  is  put  into  a  tabulated  form,  includes 
only  such  books  as  I  have  examined;  a  few  annotated 
editions  which  I  have  failed  to  see  do  not  appear.  I  wish 
to  express  here  ray  indebtedness  to  the  editions  given  in 
this  list.  The  English  editions,  such  as  those  of  Gibbs, 
Littledale,  Dobson,  Matthews,  and  Aitken,  have  been  es- 
pecially helpful.  The  foreign  editions,  prepared  as  they 
are  for  school  use,  have  less  interest  for  the  English  reader, 
yet  some  of  them  have  given  considerable  aid.  Making 
then  this  general  acknowledgment  for  material  assistance, 
I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  make  specific  ac- 
knowledgments in  the  body  of  the  notes  except  in  the  case 
of  direct  quotations,  all  of  which  are  indicated.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  Introduction  I  have  consulted  the  usual 
authorities. 

The  notes,  intended  for  several  classes  of  readers,  have 
been  made  as  short  and  concise  as  is  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  the  book.  Those  of  each  play  are  as  nearly 
independent  of  the  others  as  could  well  be,  cross-references 
being  avoided  wherever  space  would  allow.  The  desire  to 
make  each  play  independent  of  every  other  will  account  for 
a  few  repetitions  which  occur  in  the  volume.  The  authors' 
notes  are  indicated  by  asterisks,  daggers,  etc. ;  the  editor's 
by  numbers.  The  Appendix  contains  matter  of  a  historical 
or  critical  nature  too  long  to  be  included  in  the  foot-notes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  material  for  the  study  of  each  play 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  that 
the  book  may  do  something  to  increase  the  interest  in  this 
field  of  English  literature. 

Calvin  S.  Brown. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  May,  1898. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A  BRIEF   OUTLINE  OF  THE  ENGLISH   DRAMA   SINCE 

SHAKESPEARE. 

.  When  Shakespeare  died  in  1616  the  English  drama  was 
already  in  its  decline.  Ben  Jonson  had  written  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour^  Sejanus,  Volpone  the  Fox,  Epicene,  and  The 
Alchemist  J  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  written  Philaster  and 
The  Maid's  Tragedy,  and  their  literary  partnership  had  been 
ended  by  the  death  of  Beaumont;  Webster  had  written  The 
White  Devil  and  perhaps  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  During  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  Massinger  wrote  his  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts  and  The  Duke  of  Milan,  Ford  his  Perkin 
Warbeck  and  The  Broken  Heart,  a  number  of  minor  play- 
wrights ran  their  course,  and  the  great  age  of  English  dramatic 
literature  came  to  an  end.  In  1642,  through  Puritan  influence, 
the  theaters  were  closed,  and  the  drama  lay  dormant  until  the 
Restoration. 

When  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne  in  1660  the  drama  re- 
vived, but  it  was  not  the  same  drama.  Women  appeared  on 
the  stage  for  the  first  time  ;  a  larger  variety  of  movable  scenery 
was  used;  and  the  French  influence  came  to  be  largely  felt. 
The  stage  partook  of  the  character  of  the  court  and  the  people, 
and  immorality  and  indecency  came  to  be  its  chief  characteris- 
tics. In  all  of  this  the  reaction  against  Puritanism  is  to  be 
seen. 

Dryden  (1631-1700),  more  a  satirist  than  a  dramatist,  wrote 
both  tragedies  and  comedies,  but  in  none  of  his  twenty-five  or 
thirty  plays  did  he  attain  the  highest  excellence.  In  his  first 
cfEorts  in  tragedy  he  followed  the  Earl  of  Orrery  in  what  is 
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known  as  the  heroic  drama,  a  species  of  tragedy  written  in  rim- 
ing verse  and  abounding  in  high-flown  sentiment.  Under  this 
inspiration  he  wrote  The  Indian  Queen  ^  (1664),  The  Indian 
Emfieror  (1665),  and  The  Conquest  of  Grenada  (1670).  It  was 
in  the  year  1671  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  produced  his 
famous  comedy  of  The  Rehearsal^  satirizing  the  heroic  riming 
plays  and  holding  Dryden  up  to  ridicule  under  the  character  of 
Bayes.  This  play  proved  fatal  to  the  heroic  tragedy,  and 
thenceforth  Dryden  passed  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  Shakespeare.  His  later  plays  are  A II for  Love'^  (1678),  The 
Spanish  Friar  (1681),  and  Don  Sebastian  (1690).  The  Rival 
Queens  (1677)  by  the  unfortunate  Nathaniel  Lee  is  in  a  way  an 
excellent  tragedy  and  his  Theodosius  (1680)  and  Lucius  funius 
Brutus  (1681),  though  extravagant,  have  some  merit.  Thomas 
Otway  produced  two  powerful  tragedies  full  of  intense  passidn 
in  The  Orphan  (1680)  and  Venice  Preserved  (1682),  the  first  of 
which  is  especially  revolting  in  theme.  Southerners  Fatal  Mar- 
riage (1694)  and  Oroonoka  (1696)  appeal  strongly  to  the  feel- 
ings.    They  remained  long  popular. 

A  new  school  of  comedy,  the  comedy  of  manners,  abounding 
in  wit,  indecency,  and  immorality,  arose,  with  Wycherley,  Con- 
greve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar  as  its  chief  representatives, 
and  having  Jeremy  Collier  as  its  chief  opponent.  Wycherley 
is  represented  by  The  Country  Wife  (1673?)  ^.nd  The  Plain 
Dealer  (1674);  Congreve,  by  The  Old  Bachelor  (1693),  The 
Double  Dealer  (1693),  Love  for  Love  (1695),  and  The  Way 
of  the  World  {ijod)^  Vanbrugh,  by  The  Relapse  (1697)  and 
The  Provoked  Wife  (1697)  ;  Farquhar,  by  The  Constant  Cou- 
ple (1699),  The  Recruiting  Officer  (1706),  and  The  Beaux* 
Stratagem  (1707).  But  this  atmosphere  reeks  with  filth  and 
indecency  and  our  nostrils  gladly  turn  from  it.  It  is  pleasant 
to  hear  before  the  end  of  the  century  a  voice  raised  in  behalf  of 
purity  and  morality.  It  was  in  1698  that  Jeremy  Collier  pub- 
lished his  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of 
the  English  Stage,  which  did  so  much  to  purify  the  moral  tone 
of  the  drama. 


1  Together  with  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

2  After  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
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Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  English  drama  from  Shakes- 
peare to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Let  us  now  look 
a  little  more  closely  at  the  succeeding  drama. 

Nicholas  Rowe  marks  the  transition  to  the  period  of  Queen 
Anne.  He  was  born  in  1673  ;  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Tern- 
pie ;  turned  his  attention  to  literature ;  became  poet-laureate 
upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1714;  and  died  in  1718. 
His  literary  work  consists  of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  a  trans- 
lation of  Lucan's  Pharsalia^  and  a  number  of  plays.  His  Fair 
Penitent  (1703),  a  tragedy  in  imitation  of  Massinger's  Fatal 
Dowry,  remained  long  on  the  stage.  He  achieved  his  greatest 
success,  however,  \n  Jane  Shore  (j  71^),  a  tragedy  which  por- 
trays the  repentance,  suffering,  and  death  of  the  woman  whose 
name  it  bears.  It  was  written  professedly  under  the  influence 
of  Shakespeare,  and  though  somewhat  stilted,  exhibits  consid- 
erable grace  of  diction.    Alicia^s  furious  tirade  on  Hastings, 

"  On  eagle*s  wings  my  rage  shall  urge  her  flight, 
And  hurl  thee  headlong  from  thy  topmost  height ; 
Then,  like  thy  fate,  superior  will  I  sit, 
And  view  thee  falPn  and  grov'ling  at  my  feet ; 
See  thy  last  breath  with  indignation  go, 
And  tread  thee  sinking  to  the  shades  below," 

distantly  recalls  Camille*s  famous 

"  Rome,  I'unique  objet  de  mon  ressentiment  I  *' 

but  her  madness  is  far  from  the  madness  of  Gretchen  or 
Ophelia.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  penitent  crying  for  for- 
giveness and  dying  of  hunger  in  the  street  touches  our  hearts 
to  pity ;  but  the  interest  of  the  play  is  not  uniformly  sus- 
tained, and  we  feel  that  the  author  has  not  made  the  most  of 
his  subject. 

The  tragedy  of  this  period  which  is  best  known  in  literature 
is  Addison's  Cato,  Addison  was  by  instinct  a  gentleman  and 
by  training  a  scholar.  His  poem  on  the  victory  of  Blenheim 
and  his  celebrated  Spectator  papers  had  already  appeared  when 
Cato  in  17 13  took  London  and  the  English  world  by  storm. 
"  Cato  was  not  so  much  the  wonder  of  Rome  in  his  days  as  he 
is  of  Britain  in  ours,"  wrote  Alexander  Pope.  In  this  play  the 
influence  of  the  French  classical  school  is  clearly  seen.    The 
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tragedy  is  as  cold  and  unbending  as  the  philosophy  of  its  hero ; 
the  unities  are  strictly  observed ;  and  no  admixture  of  comedy 
is  allowed.  A  stateliness  of  language  is  attempted  throughout, 
but  lines  like 

.  "  Sempronius  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato  " 

will  attest  that  the  poet  did  not  always  rise  above  the  flat  and 
prosaic.  The  delineation  of  character  is  not  well  done ;  Fortius 
and  Marcus,  or  Lucia  and  Marcia,  might  exchange  parts  by 
simply  exchanging  names.  The  stoic  philosopher  plays  well  his 
part,  but  after  he  has  thrown  himself  upon  his  sword  we  begin 
to  fear  that  he  is  going  to  send  for  Warwick  to  see  how  a 
Christian  can  die.  The  tragedy  upon  the  whole  is  a  worthy 
attempt  and  deserves  all  the  consideration  that  it  gets;  but 
the  English  mind  has  never  taken  to  the  classical  school 
and  Cato  has  gone  the  way  of  every  attempt  of  its  kind.  It  is 
now  known  principally  by  a  number  of  quotations  which  have 
passed  into  everyday  use  and  by  the  celebrated  soliloquy  of 
Cato  beginning, 

"  It  must  be  so ;  —  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well." 

Two  writers  more  famous  in  another  field  of  literature  than 
in  the  drama  followed  Rowe  and  Addison.  Edward  Young, 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts^  produced  in  \^^l  The  Revenge^ 
a  tragedy  after  the  order  of  Othello,  the  I  ago  of  which,  Zanga 
a  Moor,  wreaks  vengeance  for  a  blow  on  the  cheek  which  he 
had  received  six  years  before.  Leonora  stabs  herself;  Zanga 
exults  over  his  victory ;  and  Alonzo  gives  himself  the  fatal  blow. 
James  Thomson,  author  of  The  Seasons^  wrote  among  other 
tragedies  of  little  value  the  unsuccessful  Sophonisba  (1730), 
concerning  which  the  story  goes  that  the  absurdly  flat  line, 

"  O  Sophonisba,  Sophonisba,  O !  " 

lent  itself  so  temptingly  to  parody  that 

"  O  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  O !  '* 

went  the  round  of  the  town  and  the  play  was  killed. 

Comedy  was  carried  on  through  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  by 
Susanna  Centlivre  and  Colley  Cibber.  Mrs.  Centlivre's  Busy- 
Body  (1709),  The  Wonder  (17 14),  and  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife  (1718)  were  all  popular  acting  plays  little  influenced  by 
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the  movement  toward  morality.  Cibber  was  theatrical  man- 
ager, actor,  and  playwright.  He  was  made  poet-laureate  in  1730 
and  hero  of  The  Dunctad  in  1742.  His  plays  were  successful 
in  their  time  but  are  now  forgotten. 

Richard  Steele  must  be  mentioned  here  because  of  his  influ- 
ence on  English  comedy.  He  wrote  with  a  pronounced  moral 
purpose,  and  his  Lying  Lover  (1703)  and  Tender  Husband 
(1705)  showed  a  decided  improvement  in  point  of  decency. 
With  The  Conscious  Lovers  in  1722  the  change  was  fully  estab- 
lished and  Steele  became  the  founder  of  genteel  or  sentimental 
comedy,  a  perverted  type  from  which  the  English  stage  was  not 
to  recover  till  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  The  influ- 
ence of  Collier  in  reforming  the  morals  of  the  stage  has  already 
been  noted  ;  so  far  his  influence  was  good;  but  with  Steele  and 
his  followers  the  movement  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
with  the  immorality  perished  also  the  higher  art  instincts  of  the 
stage.  Sentiment  took  the  place  of  wit  and  humor,  and  affecta- 
tion and  artificiality  took  the  place  of  nature.  The  stage  ceased 
to  reflect  the  manners  of  real  life  and  the  plays  developed  into 
^^ do-me-good,  lack-a-daisical,  whining,  make-believe  comedies."^ 

The  Beggar's  Opera  (1728)  is  typical  of  another  kind  of  the- 
atrical performance.  It  consists  of  dialogue  interspersed  with 
a  number  of  songs.  The  success  of  the  piece  was  almost  un- 
paralleled, and  favorite  songs  from  it  were  in  every  one's  mouth. 
The  author  of  this  play  was  John  Gay  and  the  manager  under 
whom  it  was  produced  was  Rich ;  so  the  phrase  ran  that  the 
piece  made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay. 

Tragedy  was  represented  in  the  middle  of  the  century  by 
Samuel  Johnson,  Edward  Moore,  and  John  Home.  Dr.  John- 
son, who  left  no  kind  of  writing  untouched  and  touched  nothing 
that  he  especially  adorned,  produced  his  Irene  in  1749.  It 
is  now  remembered  because  of  its  author.  Moore's  Gamester 
(^753)  *s  a  didactic  tragedy  directed  against  the  '*  pernicious 
vice  of  gaming."  It  met  with  but  limited  success.  The  third 
tragedy  of  this  group  is  Home's  Douglas  (1756),  which  achieved 
great  popularity,  especially  in  Scotland.  It  is  now  known  prin- 
cipally by  the  hero's  declaration  of  himself  beginning. 


1  Hazlltt,  English  Comic  Writers^  Lecture  IV. 
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"  My  name  is  Norval :  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flocks." 

David  Garrick  exercised  a  wholesome  influence  at  this  time 
both  as  an  actor  by  his  return  to  nature  and  as  a  manager  by 
his  frequent  production  of  Shakespeare. 

The  sentimental  type  of  comedy  continued  to  prevail  during 
the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  chief  representa- 
tives being  Colman,  Cumberland,  Murphy,  and  Kelley.  The 
farce  had  also  come  to  be  an  established  form  and  was  culti- 
vated by  Garrick  and  Foote  in  their  double  capacity  of  author 
and  actor. 

With  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  comedy  was  destined  to  have 
a  temporary  revival.  They  left  aside  the  genteel  or  sentimental 
comedy  and  returned  to  the  delineation  of  character  and  the 
portrayal  of  manners. 

Goldsmith  was  born  in  Pallas,  Ireland,  in  1 728.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dublin,  thought  of  the  church,  then  of  the  law,  and  at 
length  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden.  He  wan- 
dered over  the  Continent  playing  his  flute  and  getting  that 
experience  which  he  afterwards  used  to  such  good  purpose. 
Returning  to  London  he  went  through  the  drudgery  of  apothe- 
cary's assistant,  usher  in  a  school,  poor  physician,  and  literary 
hack,  thus  continuing  his  education  in  the  world's  greater  school. 
Fortune  ceased  to  frown  so  severely  on  him  and  he  became  the 
one  author  who  has  produced  in  our  tongue  works  eminently 
successful  in  the  three  great  branches  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  the 
drama.  Imprudence,  simplicity,  and  charity  marked  his  life, 
and  the  tears  of  the  great  and  the  humble  fell  alike  on  his  grave 
as  he  was  laid  to  sleep  in  the  Temple  burying-ground. 

Goldsmith's  comedies  abound  in  humor  and  hearty  fun  and  are 
characterized  by  elegance  and  ease.  There  is  a  never-ending 
freshness  and  charm  about  them  which,  in  spite  of  gross  im- 
probabilities of  plot,  make  them  a  source  of  unfailing  delight. 
The  delineation  of  character  is  excellent  and  the  purity  of  tone 
shows  that  decency  is  not  incompatible  with  the  drama  of  life 
and  manners.  The  Good-Natured  Man  was  produced  in  1768 
and  contrary  to  the  doleful  anticipations  of  actors  and  manage- 
ment met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  The  sentimentalists, 
however,  were  greatly  shocked  at  the  performance  and  the 
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bailiff  scene  was  considered  so  "  low  "  that  it  had  to  be  omitted 
after  the  first  representation.^  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (1773)  is 
without  a  trace  of  sentimentality  and  contains  a  well-directed 
blow  at  those  who  called  his  former  play  "low."  It  was  pro- 
duced under  the  greatest  misgivings ;  yet  it  achieved  decided 
success  from  the  very  first.  Humor,  vivacity,  and  good  sense 
had  prevailed. 

Sheridan  was  also  a  son  of  Ireland.  Born  of  good  family, 
he  blazed  into  splendor  and  dazzled  his  nation.  His  wit  and 
brilliancy  unlocked  all  doors  to  him.  In  the  face  of  a  host  of 
wealthy  and  titled  suitors  he  bore  off  and  married  the  beautiful 
singer  of  Bath.  He  threw  the  world  into  laughter  by  his  de- 
lightful comedies  before  he  was  twenty-six.  Before  he  was 
thirty  he  was  sent  to  Parliament,  where  his  oratory  made  him 
the  peer  of  Burke  and  Pitt.  Society  bowed  at  his  feet  and 
honor  and  fame  were  his.  Always  improvident  and  extravagant, 
he  finally  fell  into  embarrassment  and  ruin.  Death  found  him 
in  the  midst  of  misery,  and  princes  and  nobles  followed  him  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Sheridan's  comedies  followed  immediately  upon  those  of 
Goldsmith,  The  Rivals  being  presented  in  1775  and  The  School 
for  Scandal  \n  1777,  and  they  partake  of  the  same  spirit  which 
pervades  those  of  the  poet.  They  make  up  in  wit  what  they 
lack  in  originality  and  plot.  Sheridan's  brilliancy  sparkles 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  wit  flashes  upon  wit ;  and  thrust  parries 
thrust.  Mrs.  Malaprop's  "  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs"  and 
the  situations  and  satire  in  The  School  for  Scandal  never  fail. 
Besides  these  two  masterpieces  Sheridan  produced  several  other 
plays,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Duenna  (1775),  a 
comic  opera,  and  The  Critic^  or  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed  {lyyg)^  a 
piece  after  the  manner  of  The  Rehearsal,  The  songs  of  the 
opera  were  excellently  adapted  for  their  purpose  and  with  the 
music  of  the  author's  father-in-law,  Mr.  Linley,  the  play  attained 
success  as  great  as  that  of  Gay's  better-remembered  production. 
With  Sheridan  passed  away  the  last  great  representative  of  the 
comedy  of  life  and  manners. 


1  This  scene  (in  Act  III.)  was,  however,  printed  in  the  first  edition  and 
was  afterwards  restored  to  the  stage. 
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The  story  of  the  drama  in  the  present  century  is  quickly  told. 
Very  little  has  been  produced  that  combines  high  literary  merit 
with  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good  acting  play.  A  num- 
ber of  men  of  genius  have  written  dramas  but  very  few  of  these 
have  had'  more  than  temporary  success  on  the  stage.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  pieces  which  have  proved  stage  favorites  have 
been  written  in  most  cases  by  men  not  possessed  of  any  marked 
literary  ability.  The  divorce  between  literature  and  the  stage 
seems  nearly  complete. 

Walter  Savage  Landor's  gloomy  tragedy  of  Count  Julian 
(1812)  is  a  magnificent  poem  but  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  rep- 
resentation. Coleridge's  Remorse  (181 3)  and  Zapolya  (181 7) 
are  stage  failures,  and  most  people  do  not  even  know  that  Wal- 
ter Scott  ever  wrote  a  tragedy.  Byron's  Marino  Faliero  (1820) 
and  Sardanapalus  (1821)  are  forgotten.  His  Manfred  {1^17) 
is  a  mighty  creation  of  the  intellect  and  his  Cain  (1821)  a 
valuable  philosophical  study,  but  neither  was  ever  intended  for 
the  stage.  Shelley's  Cenci  (1819)  combines  great  poetic  beauty 
with  great  dramatic  power,  but  the  theme  is  in  itself  so  revolt- 
ing that  the  piece  is  not  available  for  representation.  His  Pro- 
metheus Unbound  (1820)  is  an  excellent  closet  drama  of  the 
lyric  type. 

About  this  time  appeared  Knowles'  tragedy  of  Virginius 
(1820).  Sheridan  Knowles,  a  relative  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  began  his  career  as  sol- 
dier, teacher,  and  actor.  Virginius  attracted  the  notice  of  Mac- 
ready  and  Knowles  became  at  once  popular.  A  number  of 
plays  followed,  in  some  of  which  the  author  himself  engaged 
as  actor.  In  later  life  he  abandoned  the  stage  and  entered  the 
pulpit.  Knowles  was  no  poet,  but  he  deserves  our  thanks  for 
his  honest  efforts  to  elevate  the  stage.  Virginius  \s  a  tragedy 
in  which  the  situations  are  well  chosen  and  which  appeals 
powerfully  to  the  sympathy,  but  the  blank  verse  in  which  it  is 
written  is  wretched.  The  theme  is  the  old  Roman  story  of 
the  father  who  slays  his  daughter  to  save  her  honor.  His 
William  Tell  is  overshadowed  by  Schiller's  play  on  the  same 
subject.  The  Hunchback  (1832)  and  The  Love-Chase  (1837) 
among  his  other  plays  deserve  mention. 
Joanna  Baillie,  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  published  a 
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series  of  plays  on  the  stronger  passions  of  the  mind,  and  a 
number  of  otfiers,  both  tragedies  and  comedies.  Mary  Russell 
Mitford's  tragedy  of  Rienzi  (1828)  is  still  kept  in  remembrance 
by  that  impassioned  bit  of  eloquence  beginning, 

"  I  come  not  here  to  talk.    Ye  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thraldom  "  — 

lines  dear  to  every  schoolboy  orator's  heart.  Douglas  Jerrold's 
Black-Eyed  Susan^  put  on  the  stage  in  1829,  was  acted  four 
hundred  times  during  that  year.  Talfourd's  Ion  privately  printed 
in  1835  and  produced  by  Macready  at  Covent  Garden  in  1836, 
is  a  charming  dramatic  poem,  if  such  a  description  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  frigid  classical  tragedy  which  falls  short  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  this  type. 

Two  of  the  most  successful  dramas  of  the  century  have  been 
The  Lady  of  Lyons  (1838)  and  Richelieu  (1839).  Their  au- 
thor, Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  novelist,  poet,  dramatist,  politi- 
cian, and  orator,  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  returned  to 
Parliament,  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
made  colonial  secretary,  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  is  best 
known  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  having  published  in  all  more  than 
twenty  novels.  The  Lady  of  Lyons  was  produced  anonymously 
after  Bulwer's  first  play  had  failed,  and  his  name  was  not  an- 
nounced until  the  play  had  established  itself  in  public  favor  on 
its  own  merits.  The  language  inclines  to  the  bombastic  and 
the  plot  is  extravagantly  improbable.  Richelieu  contains  some 
good  work  and  makes  a  fine  spectacle  on  the  stage,  but  it  is 
unequal  and  lacking  in  continuous  interest.  The  plot  is  patched 
up  out  of  historical  events  extending  over  a  period  of  sixteen 
years  and  crowded  into  one  great  conspiracy  requiring  only 
four  days  for  its  development.  Money  (1840),  a  comedy  by  the 
same  author,  is  also  still  seen  on  the  stage. 

In  later  times  Browning,  Swinburne,  and  Tennyson  have  all 
written  dramas,  but  either  because  they  are  lacking  in  dramatic 
power  or  because  the  poetic  drama  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  audiences  want  something  different,  the  poets  are  left 
aside  and  people  go  to  hear  the  productions  of  such  authors  as 
T.  W.  Robertson,  Tom  Taylor,  Dion  Boucicault,  and  W.  S. 
Gilbert. 
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SHE  STOOPS  TO   CONQUER; 


OR, 


THE  MISTAKES  OF  A  NIGHT. 


A  COMEDY. 


By  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


TO  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

Dear  Sir, — 

By  inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do  not  mean 
so  much  to  compliment  you  as  myself.  It  may  do  me  some 
honour  to  inform  the  public,  that  I  have  lived  many  years  in 
intimacy  with  you.  It  may  serve  the  interests  of  mankind  also 
to  inform  them,  that  the  greatest  wit  may  be  found  in  a  charac- 
ter, without  impairing  the  most  una£Eected  piety. 

I  have,  particularly,  reason  to  thank  you  for  your  partiality 
to  this  performance.  The  undertaking  a*  comedy,  not  merely 
sentimental,^  was  very  dangerous ;  and  Mr.  Colman,^  who  saw 
this  piece  in  its  various  stages,  always  thought  it  so.'  However, 
I  ventured  to  trust  it  to  the  public ;  and,  though  it  was  necessa- 
rily delayed  till  late  in  the  season,^  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
grateful. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yout  most  sincere  friend 
And  admirer, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

1  See  the  Prologue  and  the  accompanying  note  on  sentimental  comedy. 

3  Manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theater,  where  the  play  was  first  produced. 

8  *t  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy  in  rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden,  to  which 
the  manager  predicts  ill  success.  I  hope  he  will  be  mistaken.  I  think  it 
deserves  a  very  kind  reception."  —  Johnson  to  White,  March  4, 1773. 

*  March  15,  1773. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONiE. 

[As   ORIGINALLY  ACTED  AT   COVENT   GARDEN   IN    1773.] 

t 

MEN. 

Sir  Charles  Marlow  ^'   .    .  Mr.  Gardner. 

Young  Marlow  (his  Son)*>i*M'.  Mr.  Lewes. 

Hardcastle   %^ Mr.  Shuter. 

Hastings     f'*^^ Mr.  Du Bellamy. 

Tony  Lumpkin  <W»*>-«»    ....  Mr.  Quick. 

DiGGORY    ^H^»-^ Mr.  Saunders. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle Mrs.  Green. 

Miss  Hardcastle  Vv^^«.    .    .  Mrs.  Bulkley. 

Miss  Neville      maw^rwwt.  .    .  Mrs.  Kniveton. 

Maid *^v  v,    .    .    .  Miss  Willems. 

Landlords^  Servants^  6r*c.,  &*c. 


PROLOGUE. 

By  DAVID   GARRICK,   ESQ. 

Enter  Mk.  Woodward,^  dressed  in  black,  and  holding  a  Hand- 
kerchief to  his  Eyes. 

Excuse  me,  sirs,  I  pray —  I  can't  yet  speak  — 
Tm  crying  now  —  and  have  been  all  the  week. 
^Tis  not  alone  this  mourning  suit,  good  masters  j 
Vve  that  within^ — for  which  there  are  no  plasters! 
Pray,  would  you  know  the  reason  why  Pm  crying? 
The  Comic  Muse,  long  sick,  is  now  a-dying! 
And  if  she  goes,  my  tears  will  never  stop ; 
For  as  a  player,  I  can't  squeeze  out  one  drop  \ 
I  am  undone,  that's  all  —  shall  lose  my  bread  — 
Pd  rather — but  that's  nothing  —  lose  my  head. 
When  the  sweet  maid  is  laid  upon  the  bier, 
Shuter*  and  I  shall  be  chief  mourners  here. 
To  her  a  mawkish  drab  of  spurious  breed. 
Who  deals  in  sen ti mentals,*  will  succeed  1 
Poor  Ned  and  I  are  dead  to  all  intents ; 
We  can  as  soon  speak  Greek  as  sentiments ! 
Both  nervous  grown,  to  keep  our  spirits  up. 
We  now  and  then  take  down  a  hearty  cup. 
What  shall  we  do  ?  —     If  Comedy  forsake  us ! 
They'll  turn  us  out,  and  no  one  else  will  take  us. 


1  Woodward  was  one  of  the  Covent  Garden  actors.  He  played  the  r61e  of 
Lofty  in  The  Good-Natured  Man, 

*  A  parody  on  Hamlet^  I.,  ii.,  'j*]  and  85. 

*  Ned  Shuter,  the  actor  who  played  the  r61e  of  Hardcastle  in  this  play  and 
of  Croaker  in   The  Good-Natured  Man. 

*  In  this  play  the  prevailing  sentimental  or  "genteel "  comedy  received  a 
decisive  blow.  See  the  Dedication  and  the  fourth  Epilogue,  and  compare  the 
second  Prologue  to  The  Rivals.    See  also  Introduction  and  Appendix. 
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But  why  can't  I  be  moral  ?  —    Let  me  try  — 
My  heart  thus  pressing  —  fix*d  my  face  and  eye  — 
With  a  sententious  look,  that  nothing  means 
(Faces  are  blocks,  in  sentimental  scenes), 
Thus  I  begin —    All  is  not  gold  that  glitters, 
Pleasure  seems  sweet,  but  proves  a  glass  of  bitters. 
When  ignorance  enters,  folly  is  at  hand: 
Learning  is  better  far  than  house  and  land. 
Let  not  your  virtue  trip,  who  trips  may  stumble. 
And  virtue  is  not  virtue,  if  she  tumble, 

I  give  it  up  —  morals  won't  do  for  me ; 
To  make  you  laugh,  I  must  play  tragedy. 
One  hope  remains  —  hearing  the  maid  was  ill, 
A  doctor  *  comes  this  night  to  show  his  skill. 
To  cheer  her  heart,  and  give  your  muscles  motion, 
He  in  five  draughts  prepared,  presents  a  potion: 
A  kind  of  magic  charm  —  for  be  assur'd, 
If  you  will  swallow  it,  the  maid  is  cur'd. 
But  desperate  the  doctor,  and  her  case  is. 
If  you  reject  the  dose,  and  make  wry  faces ! 
This  truth  he  boasts,  will  boast  it  while  he  lives, 
No  poisonous  drugs  are  mix'd  in  what  he  gives. 
Should  he  succeed,  you  '11  give  him  his  degree ; 
If  not,  within  he  will  receive  no  fee ! 
The  College,  ^iw,  must  his  pretentions  back, 
Pronounce  him  regular,  or  dub  him  quack. 


1  Doctor  Goldsmith. 


SHE    STOOPS    TO   CONQUER; 

THE   MISTAKES   OF  A   NIGHT.^ 


ACT   I. 
Scene  I.  —  A  Chamber  in  an  old-fashioned  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs,  Hard.  I  vow,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  very  particu- 
lar. Is  there  a  creature  in  the  whole  country,  but  ourselves,  that 
does  not  take  a  trip  to  town  now  and  then,  to  rub  o£F  the  rust 
a  little  ?  There's  the  two  Miss  Hoggs,  and  our  neighbour  Mrs. 
Grigsby,  go  to  take  a  month's  polishing  every  winter. 

Hard,  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  affectation  to  last 
them  the  whole  year.  I  wonder  why  London  cannot  keep  its 
own  fools  at  home.  In  my  time,  the  follies  of  the  town  crept 
slowly  among  us,  but  now  they  travel  faster  than  a  stage-coach. 
Its  fopperies  come  down,  not  only  as  inside  passengers,  but  in 
the  very  basket.^ 


1  <*  What  now  stands  as  the  second  title,  The  Mistakes  of  a  Nighty  was 
originally  the  only  one ;  but  it  was  thought  undignified  for  a  comedy.  The 
Old  House  a  New  Inn  was  suggested  in  place  of  it,  but  dismissed  as  awk- 
ward. Reynolds  then  .  .  .  named  it  The  Beliefs  Stratagem,  This  name 
was  still  under  discussion,  and  had  well-nigh  been  snatched  from  Mrs. 
Cowley,  when  Goldsmith  (in  whose  ears  perhaps  Dryden*s  line  may  have 

lingered, 

*  But  kneels  to  conquer,  and  but  stoops  to  rise ') 

hit  upon  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.^*  —  Forster,  IV.,  xv. 

s  The  two  back  seats  on  the  outside  of  a  stage-coach.    Compare  page  72. 


8  GOLDSMITH.  [act  i. 

Mrs,  Hard,  Ay,  your  times  were  fine  times,  indeed  ;  you 
have  been  telling  us  of  them  for  many  a  long  year.  Here  we 
live  in  an  old  rumbling  mansion,  that  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  an  inn,^  but  that  we  never  see  company.  Our  best  visi- 
tors are  old  Mrs.  Oddfish,  the  curate's  wife,  and  little  Cripple- 
gate,  the  lame  dancing-master ;  and  all  our  entertainment  your 
old  stories  of  Prince  Eugene  ^  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
I  hate  such  old-fashioned  trumpery. 

Hard,  And  I  love  it.  I  love  everything  that's  old:  old 
friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine ;  and,  I 
believe,  Dorothy  {taking  her  hand\  you'll  own  I  have  been 
pretty  fond  of  an  old  wife. 

Mrs,  Hard,  Lord,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  youVe  for  ever  at  your 
Dorothys  and  your  old  wifes.  You  may  be  a  Darby,  but  Til 
be  no  Joan,'  I  promise  you.  I'm  not  so  old  as  you'd  make 
me,  by  more  than  one  good  year.  Add  twenty  to  twenty,  and 
make  money  of  that. 

Hard,  Let  me  see ;  twenty  added  to  twenty,  makes  just  fifty 
and  seven ! 

Mrs,  Hard,  It's  false,  Mr.  Hardcastle :  I  was  but  twenty 
when  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  Tony,  that  I  had  by  Mr.  Lumpkin, 
my  first  husband;  and  he's  not  come  to  years  of  discretion 
yet. 

Hard,  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  answer  for  him.  Ay,  you  have 
taught  him  finely ! 

Mrs,  Hard,  No  matter ;  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a  good  for- 
tune. My  son  is  not  to  live  by  his  learning.  I  don't  think  a 
boy  wants  much  learning  to  spend  fifteen  hundred  a  year. 

Hard,  Learning,  quotha!  A  mere  composition  of  tricks 
and  mischief. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Humour,  my  dear ;  nothing  but  humour.  Come, 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  you  must  allow  the  boy  a  little  humour. 


1  Observe  how  the  author  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  mistake  which  fol- 
lows. 

8  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  ally  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim  (1704),  Oude- 
narde  (1708),  and  Malplaquet  (1709). 

8  Darby  and  Joan,  an  old-fashioned  couple,  hero  and  heroine  of  the  ballad 
of  The  Happy  Old  Couple^  variously  ascribed  to  Prior  and  to  Henry 
WoodfaU. 
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Hard,  I'd  sooner  allow  him  a  horse-pond.  If  burning  the 
footmen's  shoes,  frightening  the  maids,  and  worrying  the  kit- 
tens, be  humour,  he  has  it  It  was  but  yesterday  he  fastened 
my  wig  to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and  when  I  went  to  make  a 
bow,  I  popt  my  bald  head  in  Mrs.  Frizzle's  face.^ 

Mrs,  Hard,  And  am  I  to  blame  ?  The  poor  boy  was  always 
too  sickly  to  do  any  good.  A  school  would  be  his  death. 
When  he  comes  to  be  a  little  stronger,  who  knows  what  a  year 
or  two's  Latin  may  do  for  him  ? 

Hard,  Latin  for  him !  A  cat  and  fiddle !  No,  no,  the  ale- 
house and  the  stable  are  the  only  schools  he'll  ever  go  to. 

Mrs,  Hard,  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor  boy  now,  for 
I  believe  we  shan't  have  him  long  among  us.  Anybody  that 
looks  in  his  face  may  see  he's  consumptive. 

Hard,     Ay,  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  the  symptoms. 

Mrs,  Hard,     He  coughs  sometimes. 

Hard,    Yes,  when  his  liquor  goes  the  wrong  way. 

Mrs,  Hard,     I'm  actually  afraid  of  his  lungs. 

Hard,  And  truly  so  am  I;  for  he  sometimes  whoops  like 
a  speaking-trumpet  —  [Tony  hallooing  behind  the  scenes."]  — 
Oh,  there  he  goes  —  a  very  consumptive  figure,  truly  I 

Enter  Tony,  crossing  the  stage, 

Mrs,  Hard.  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my  charmer? 
Won't  you  give  papa  and  I  a  little  of  your  company,  lovey  ? 

Tony,     I'm  in  haste,  mother;  I  cannot  stay. 

Mrs,  Hard.  You  shan't  venture  out  this  raw  evening,  my 
dear:  you  look  most  shockingly. 

Tony,  I  can't  stay,  I  tell  you.  The  Three  Pigeons  *  expects 
me  down  every  moment.     There's  some  fun  going  forward. 

Hard.     Ay  ;  the  alehouse,  the  old  place  :  I  thought  so. 

Mrs.  Hard.     A  low,  paltry  set  of  fellows. 

Tony,  Not  so  low,  neither.  There's  Dick  Muggins  the 
exciseman.  Jack  Slang  the  horse  doctor.  Little  Aminadab  that 


1  "  The  counterpart  of  a  trick  played  on  himself  [Goldsmith]  during  his 
last  visit  at  Gosfield  by  the  daughter  of  Lord  Clare.'*  —  Forster,  IV.,  xv. 
s  An  alehouse. 
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grinds  the  music  box,  and  Tom  Twist  that  spins  the  pewter 
platter.^ 

Mrs,  Hard,  Pray,  my  dear,  disappoint  them  for  one  night 
at  least. 

Tony,  As  for  disappointing  them^  I  should  not  much  mind ; 
but  I  can't  abide  to  disappoint  myself, 

Mrs,  Hard,   {detaining  him].   You  shan't  go. 

Tony,     I  will,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs,  Hard,     I  say  you  shan't. 

Tony,    We'll  see  which  is  strongest,  you  or  I. 

\;Exit^  hauling  her  out. 

Hardcastle  solus. 

Hard,  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  that  only  spoil  each  other. 
But  is  not  the  whole  age  in  a  combination  to  drive  sense  and 
discretion  out  of  doors  ?  There's  my  pretty  darling  Kate  ;  the 
fashions  of  the  times  have  almost  infected  her  too.  By  living  a 
year  or  two  in  town,  she  is  as  fond  of  gauze  and  French  frip- 
pery as  the  best  of  them. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Hard,  Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence !  Dressed  out  as 
usual,  my  Kate.  Goodness !  What  a  quantity  of  superfluous 
silk  hast  thou  got  about  thee,  girl !  I  could  never  teach  the 
fools  of  this  age,  that  the  indigent  world  could  be  clothed  out  of 
the  trimmings  of  the  vain.^ 

Miss  Hard,  You  know  our  agreement,  sir.  You  allow  me 
the  morning  to  receive  and  pay  visits,  and  to  dress  in  my  own 


1  "  One  begged  to  be  heard  while  he  gave  Death  and  the  Lady  in  high 
taste;  another  sung  to  a  plate  which  he  kept  trundling  on  the  edges.'' 

Goldsmith,  Essays^  IV.  (I.) 

Is  a  similar  sport  referred  to  in  Whittier's  Snow-Bound^  464  ? 

"  The  rustic  party,  with  its  rough 
Accompaniment  of  blind-man^s-buff, 
And  whirling  plate,  and  forfeits  paid, 
His  winter  task  a  pastime  made." 

3  <<  The  nakedness  of  the  indigent  world  might  be  clothed  from  the  trim- 
mings of  the  vain."  —  Goldsmith,  VUar  of  Wakefield^  IV. 
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manner ;  and  in  the  evening  I  put  on  my  housewif e*s  dress  to 
please  you. 

Hard,  Well,  remember,  I  insist  on  the  terms  of  our  agree- 
ment ;  and,  by  the  bye,  I  believe  I  shall  have  occasion  to  try 
your  obedience  this  very  evening. 

Miss  Hard,  I  protest,  sir,  I  don't  comprehend  your  mean- 
ing. 

Hard,  Then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kate,  I  expect  the  young 
gentleman  I  have  chosen  to  be  your  husband  from  town  this 
very  day.  I  have  his  father's  letter,  in  which  he  informs  me  his 
son  is  set  out,  and  that  he  intends  to  follow  himself  shortly 
after. 

Miss  Hard,  Indeed !  I  wish  I  had  known  something  of  this 
before.  Bless  me,  how  shall  I  behave?  It*s  a  thousand  to 
one  I  shan't  like  him ;  our  meeting  will  be  so  formal,  and  so 
like  a  thing  of  business,  that  I  shall  find  no  room  for  friendship 
or  esteem. 

Hard,  Depend  upon  it,  child,  I'll  never  control  your  choice; 
but  Mr.  Marlow,  whom  I  have  pitched  upon,  is  the  son  of  my 
old  friend.  Sir  Charles  Marlow,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
talk  so  often.  The  young  gentleman  has  been  bred  a  scholar, 
and  is  designed  for  an  employment  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
I  am  told  he's  a  man  of  an  excellent  understanding. 

Miss  Hard,     Is  he  ? 

Hard,    Very  generous. 

Miss  Hard,    I  believe  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.    Young  and  brave. 

Miss  Hard,    I'm  sure  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard,    And  very  handsome. 

Miss  Hard,  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more  [kissing  his  hand], 
he's  mine,  111  have  him ! 

Hard.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of  the  most  bashful 
and  reserved  young  fellows  in  all  the  world. 

Miss  Hard,  Eh !  you  have  frozen  me  to  death  again.  That 
word  reserved  has  undone  all  the  rest  of  his  accomplishments. 
A  reserved  lover,  it  is  said,  always  makes  a  suspicious  husband. 

Hard,  On  the  contrary,  modesty  seldom  resides  in  a  breast 
that  is  not  enriched  with  nobler  virtues.  It  was  the  very  feature 
in  his  character  that  first  struck  me. 
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Miss  Hard,  He  must  have  more  striking  features  to  catch 
me,  I  promise  you.  However,  if  he  be  so  young,  so  handsome, 
and  so  everything,  as  you  mention,  I  believe  he'll  do  still.  I 
think  m  have  him. 

Hard.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle.  It  is  more 
than  an  even  wager,  he  may  not  have  you. 

Miss  Hard,  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you  mortify  one  so  ?  — 
Well,  if  he  refuses,  instead  of  breaking  my  heart  at  his  indiffer- 
ence, I'll  only  break  my  glass  for  its  flattery,  set  my  cap  to  some 
newer  fashion,  and  look  out  for  some  less  difficult  admirer. 

Hard.  Bravely  resolved !  In  the  meantime  Til  go  prepare 
the  servants  for  his  reception ;  as  we  seldom  see  company,  they 
want  as  much  training  as  a  company  of  recruits  the  first  day's 
muster.  {Exit. 

Miss  Hardcastle  sola. 

Miss  Hard.  Lud,  this  news  of  papa's  puts  me  all  in  a  flutter. 
Young,  handsome ;  these  he  put  last ;  but  I  put  them  foremost. 
Sensible,  good-natured ;  I  like  all  that.  But  then,  reserved  and 
sheepish ;  that's  much  against  him.  Yet  can't  he  be  cured  of 
his  timidity,  by  being  taught  to  be  proud  of  his  wife?  Yes,  and 
can*t  I  —  But  I  vow  I'm  disposing  of  the  husband  before  I 
have  secured  the  lover. 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  Hard.  I'm  glad  you're  come,  Neville,  my  dear.  Tell 
me,  Constance,  how  do  I  look  this  evening?  Is  there  anything 
whimsical  about  me?  Is  it  one  of  my  well-looking  days,  child? 
Am  I  in  face  to-day  ? 

Miss  Neville.  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Yet,  now  I  look  again  — 
bless  me !  —  sure  no  accident  has  happened  among  the  canary 
birds  or  the  goldfishes  ?  Has  your  brother  or  the  cat  been 
meddling?  or  has  the  last  novel  been  too  moving? 

Miss  Hard.  No ;  nothing  of  all  this.  I  have  been  threat- 
ened —  I  can  scarce  get  it  out  —  I  have  been  threatened  with 
a  lover. 

Miss  Neville.    And  his  name  — 

Miss  Hard.     Is  Mario w. 

Miss  Neville.     Indeed ! 
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Miss  Hard,     The  son  of  Sir  Charles  Marlow. 

Miss  Neville,  As  I  live,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  my  admirer.  They  are  never  asunder.  I  believe  you 
must  have  seen  him  when  we  lived  in  town. 

Miss  Hard,     Never. 

Miss  Neville,  He's  a  very  singular  character,  I  assure  you. 
Among  women  of  reputation  and  virtue,  he  is  the  modestest  man 
alive ;  but  his  acquaintance  give  him  a  very  different  character 
among  creatures  of  another  stamp  :  you  understand  me  ? 

Miss  Hard,  An  odd  character,  indeed.  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  manage  him.  What  shall  I  do?  Pshaw,  think  no  more  of 
him,  but  trust  to  occurrences  for  success.  But  how  goes  on 
your  own  affair,  my  dear  ?  Has  my  mother  been  courting  you 
for  my  brother  Tony,  as  usual  ? 

Miss  Neville.  I  have  just  come  from  one  of  our  agreeable 
tite-d-tetes.  She  has  been  saying  a  hundred  tender  things,  and 
setting  off  her  pretty  monster  as  the  very  pink  of  perfection.^ 

Miss  Hard.  And  her  partiality  is  such,  that  she  actually 
thinks  him  so.  A  fortune  like  yours  is  no  small  temptation. 
Besides,  as  she  has  the  sole  management  of  it,  Tm  not  surprised 
to  see  her  unwilling  to  let  it  go  out  of  the  family. 

Miss  Neville.  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly  consists  in 
jewels,  is  no  such  mighty  temptation.  But,  at  any  rate,  if  my  dear 
Hastings  be  but  constant,  I  make  no  doubt  to  be  too  hard  for 
her  at  last.  However,  I  let  her  suppose  that  I  am  in  love  with 
her  son,  and  she  never  once  dreams  that  my  affections  are  fixed 
upon  another. 

Miss  Hard,  My  good  brother  holds  out  stoutly.  I  could 
almost  love  him  for  hating  you  so. 

Miss  Neville.  It  is  a  good-natured  creature  at  bottom,  and 
Pm  sure  would  wish  to  see  me  married  to  anybody  but  himself. 
But  my  aunt's  bell  rings  for  our  afternoon's  walk  through  the 
improvements.  Allans,'^  Courage  is  necessary,  as  our  affairs 
are  critical. 

Miss  Hard.    Would  it  were  bed-time  and  all  were  well.' 

\Exeunt. 

1  Compare  Shakespeare's  "pink  of  courtesy/'  Rom.  andJuL^  II.,  iv.,  6i. 

s  Let  us  go. 

8  "  I  would  'twere  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. "  —  I.  Henry  IV.,  V.,  i.,  125. 
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Scene  II.  —  An  Alehouse  Room.  Several  shabby  fel- 
lows^ with  punch  and  tobacco.  Tony  at  the  head  of  the 
table y  a  little  higher  than  the  rest:  a  mallet  in  his  hand. 

Omnes.    Hurrea,  hurrea,  hurrea,  bravo ! 

First  Fellow,  Now,  gentlemen,  silence  for  a  song.  The 
Squire  is  going  to  knock  himself  down  for  a  song.^ 

Omnes.    Ay,  a  song,  a  song ! 

Tony.  Then  Til  sing  you,  gentlemen,  a  song  I  made  upon 
this  alehouse,  the  Three  Pigeons. 

Song. 

Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain, 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning ; 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain. 

Gives  genus  *  a  better  discerning. 
Let  them  brag  of  their  heathenish  gods, 

Their  Lethes,'  their  Styxes,  and  Stygians ;  * 
Their  quis,  and  their  quaes,  and  their  quods,'^ 

They're  all  but  a  parcel  of  pigeons.® 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroU. 

When  Methodist  ^  preachers  come  down, 

A-preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 
I'll  wager  the  rascals  a  crown. 

They  always  preach  best  with  a  skinful. 


1  Call  order  with  the  mallet  for  his  song.  '*  My  speculations  were  soon 
interrupted  by  the  Grand,  who  had  knocked  down  Mr.  Spriggins  for  a 
song."  —  Essays^  IV.  (I.) 

3  For  genius.    The  landlord  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons  uses  the  same  form. 

*  **  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion."  —  Paradise  Lost^  II.,  583. 

*  **  AbhorrM  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate."  —  Paradise  Lost,  II.,  577. 

*  QuiSf  queeSf  quods,  English  plural  of  the  Latin  relative  pronoun  qui^ 
quee,  quod, 

^  The  pigeon  is  the  emblem  of  simplicity ;  in  the  second  stanza  the  word  is 
equivalent  to  unsuspecting  victim, 

7  The  little  band  organized  in  1729  at  Oxford  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley 
had  now  grown  to  be  a  large  band,  but  it  had  not  yet  outlived  the  ridicule  that 
was  implied  in  the  name  Methodist, 
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But  when  you  come  down  with  your  pence, 

'  For  a  slice  of  their  scurvy  religion, 
I'll  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense, 

But  you,  my  good  friend,  are  the  pigeon. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  ^  about. 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever ; 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout ; 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare, 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons. 
But  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  torolL 

Omnes,     Bravo,  bravo ! 

First  Fellow,     The  Squire  has  got  spunk  in  him. 

Second  Fellow,  I  loves  to  hear  him  sing,  bekeays  he  never 
gives  us  nothing  that's  low,^ 

Third  Fellow,  O  damn  anything  that's  low^  I  cannot  bear 
it. 

Fourth  Fellow,  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing  at 
any  time.  If  so  be  that  a  gentleman  bees  in  a  concatenation  ' 
accordingly. 

Third  Fellow,  I  like  the  maxum  •  of  it.  Master  Muggins. 
What,  though  I  am  obligated  to  dance  a  bear,  a  man  may  be  a 
gentleman  for  all  that.  May  this  be  my  poison  if  my  bear  ever 
dances  but  to  the  very  genteelest  of  tunes ;  Water  Parted,^  or 
the  minuet  in  Ariadne,^ 


1  A  drinking  vessel. 

s  Goldsmith  is  here  directing  a  blow  at  the  sentimentalists  who  objected  to 
tfie  baili£f  scene  in  The  Good  Matured  Man^  —  a  scene  in  which  Miss  Rich- 
land finds  Honey  wood  in  the  hands  of  '*  officers,**  whose  language  is  not  bet- 
ter than  tiiat  of  the  "  fellows  "  in  this  scene. 

*  These  low  fellows  are  here  using  big  words  which  they  could  not  them- 
selves define.     The  bailiff  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note  uses  maxum, 

*  Water  Parted  from  the  Sea^  from  Arnc*s  opera  Artaxerxes, 

*  An  opera  by  Handel. 
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Second  Fellow,  What  a  pity  it  is  the  Squire  is  not  come  to 
his  own.^  It  would  be  well  for  all  the  publicans  within  ten  miles 
round  of  him. 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  so  it  would,  Master  Slang.  Pd  then  show 
what  it  was  to  keep  choice  of  company. 

Second  Fellow.  O  he  takes  after  his  own  father  for  that. 
To  be  sure,  old  Squire  Lumpkin  was  the  finest  gentleman  I  ever 
set  my  eyes  on.  For  winding  the  straight  horn,  or  beating  a 
thicket  for  a  hare,  or  a  wench,  he  never  had  his  fellow.  It  was 
■a  saying  in  the  place,  that  he  kept  the  best  horses,  dogs,  and 
girls  in  the  whole  county. 

Tony,  Ecod,  and  when  Fm  of  age  PU  be  no  bastard,^  I 
promise  you.  I  have  been  thinking  of  Bet  Bouncer  and  the 
miller's  gray  mare  to  begin  with.  But  come,  my  boys,  drink 
about  and  be  merry,  for  you  pay  no  reckoning.  Well,  Stingo, 
what's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  Landlord. 

Landlord,  There  be  two  gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise  at  the 
door.  They  have  lost  their  way  upo'  the  forest ;  and  they  are 
talking  something  about  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Tony,  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them  must  be  the  gentle- 
man that's  coming  down  to  court  my  sister.  Do  they  seem  to 
be  Londoners? 

Landlord,  I  believe  they  may.  They  look  woundily »  like 
Frenchmen. 

Tony,  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and  PU  set  them 
right  in  a  twinkling.  \^Exit  Landlord.]  Gentlemen,  as  they 
mayn't  be  good  enough  company  for  you,  step  down  for  a 
moment,  and  I'll  be  with  you  in  the  squeezing  of  a  lemon. 

[Exeunl  Mob. 
Tony  solus. 

Tony,  Father-in-law  *  has  been  calling  me  whelp  and  hound 
this  half  year.  Now,  if  I  pleased,  I  could  be  so  revenged  upon 
the  old  grumbletonian.*    But  then  Pm  afraid— afraid  of  what  ? 

^  Come  into  possession  of  his  estate. 

2  I'll  be  a  son  of  my  father,  follow  his  example. 

«  Excessively,  extremely.  4  Stepfather.  5  Grumbler. 
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I  shall  soon  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  let  him  frighten 
me  out  of  thiU  if  he  can ! 

Enter  Landlord,  conducting  Marlow  and  Hastings. 

Marlow*  What  a  tedious  uncomfortable  day  have  we  had 
of  it !  We  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miles  across  the  country, 
and  we  have  come  above  threescore. 

Hastings,  And  all,  Marlow,  from  that  unaccountable  reserve 
of  yours,  that  would  not  let  us  enquire  more  frequently  on  the 
way. 

Marlow.  I  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  myself 
under  an  obligation  to  every  one  I  meet,  and  often  stand  the 
chance  of  an  unmannerly  answer. 

Hastings,  At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely  to  receive 
any  answer. 

Tony.  No  offence,  gendemen.  But  Vm  told  you  have  been 
enquiring  for  one  Mr.  Hardcastle  in  these  parts.  Do  you  know 
what  part  of  the  country  you  are  in  ? 

Hastings.  Not  in  the  least,  sir,  but  should  thank  you  for 
information. 

Tony.     Nor  the  way  you  came  ? 

Hastings.     No,  sir ;  but  if  you  can  inform  us  — 

Tony.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  neither  the  road  you 
are  going,  nor  where  you  are,  nor  the  road  you  came,  the  first 
thing  I  have  to  inform  is,  that  —  you  have  lost  your  way. 

Marlow.    We  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that.^ 

Tony.  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  the  place 
from  whence  you  came  ? 

Marlow.  That's  not  necessary  towards  directing  us  where 
we  are  to  go. 

Tony.  No  offence ;  but  question  for  question  is  all  fair,  you 
know.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not  this  same  Hardcastle  a  cross- 
grained,  old-fashioned,  whimsical  fellow  with  an  ugly  face,  a 
daughter,  and  a  pretty  son? 

Hastings.  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman,  but  he  has  the 
family  you  mention. 


1  "There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave 
To  tell  us  this."  ^  Hamlet^  I.,  v.,  125-6. 
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Tony,  The  daughter,  a  tall,  trapesing,  troUoping,^  talkative 
maypole ;  the  son,  a  pretty,  well-bred,  agreeable  youth,  that 
everybody  is  fond  of. 

Mariow,     Our  information  differs  in  this.     The  daughter  is 
said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful ;  the  son,  an  awkward  booby 
reared  up  and  spoiled  at  his  mother's  apron-string. 

Tony.  He-he-hem !  —  Then,  gentlemen,  all  I  have  to  tell  you  is, 
that  you  won't  reach  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house  this  night,  I  believe. 

Hastings,     U  n  f ortu  nate ! 

Tony*  It's  a  damned  long,  dark,  boggy,  dirty,  dangerous 
way.  Stingo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr.  Hardcastle's. 
[Winking  upon  the  Landlord.]  Mr.  Hardcastle's,  of  Quag- 
mire Marsh,  you  understand  me. 

Landlord,  Master  Hardcastle's  1  Lack-a-daisy,  my  masters, 
you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong !  When  you  came  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  you  should  have  crossed  down  Squash  Lane. 

Mariow*     Cross  down  Squash  Lane  ! 

Landlord,  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward,  until  you 
came  to  four  roads. 

Mariow.    Come  to  where  four  roads  meet  ? 

Tony,    Ay ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only  one  of  them. 

Mariow.     O,  sir,  you're  facetious. 

Tony.  Then,  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are  to  go  sideways 
till  you  come  upon  Crack-skull  common :  there  you  must  look 
sharp  for  the  track  of  the  wheel,  and  go  forward  till  you  come 
to  farmer  Murrain's  barn.  Coming  to  the  farmer's  barn,  you 
are  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the 
right  about  again,  till  you  find  out  the  old  milP  — 

Mariow.  Zounds,  man !  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the  longi- 
tude ! « 


1  On  these  two  words  compare  Tennyson's  Owd  Ro'dy  line  72 : 

**  Fur  the  gell  was  as  howry  a  trollope  as  iver  traapes*d  1'  the  squad." 

2  Launcelot's  directions  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  are  equally  lucid : 

"  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the  next  turning,  but  at  the  next  turning 
of  all,  on  your  left ;  marry,  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but  turn 
down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house/* 

*  Dobson  says,  "  This  was  a  popular  inquiry  in  the  last  century,  owing  to 
the  reward  of  j£2o,ooo  offered  by  Parliament  in  1 714  for  the  discovery  of  a 
means  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea." 
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Hastings,    What's  to  be  dooe,  Mariow  ? 

MarUnv.  This  hoose  promises  bat  a  poor  reception ;  though 
perhaps  the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 

Landlord,  Alack,  master,  we  have  but  one  spare  bed  in  the 
whole  house. 

Tony.  And  to  my  knowledge,  that's  taken  up  by  three 
lodgers  already.  \AfUr  a  pause^  in  which  the  rest  seem  dis- 
concerted,] I  have  hit  it.  Don't  you  think,  Stingo,  our  land- 
lady could  accommodate  the  gentlemen  by  the  fire-side,  with  — 
three  chairs  and  a  bolster  ? 

Hastings.    1  hate  sleeping  by  the  fire-side. 

Mariow.    And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a  bolster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you  ?  —  then  let  me  see  —  what  if  you  go 
on  a  mile  further,  to  the  Buck's  Head ;  the  old  Buck^s  Head  on 
the  hilly  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the  whole  county  ? 

Hastings,  O  ho !  so  we  have  escaped  an  adventure  for  this 
night,  however.  • 

Landlord  [apart  to  Tony].  Sure,  you  ben*t  sending  them 
to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be  you?* 

Tony.  Mum,  you  fool  you.  Let  them  find  that  out.  [To 
them,]  You  have  only  to  keep  on  straight  forward,  till  you 
come  to  a  large  old  house  by  the  roadside.  You'll  see  a  pair  of 
large  horns  over  the  door.  That's  the  sign.  Drive  up  the 
3rard,  and  call  stoutly  about  you. 

Hastings.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  servants  can't 
miss  the  way? 

Tony.  No,  no ;  but  I  tell  you,  though,  the  landlord  is  rich, 
and  going  to  leave  off  business ;  so  he  wants  to  be  thought  a 
gentleman,  saving  your  presence,  he!  he!  he!  He*ll  be  for 
giving  you  his  company,  and,  ecod,  if  you  mind  him,  he'll  per- 
suade you  that  his  mother  was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Landlord.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure;  but  a^ 
keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  in  the  whole  country. 


1  TAf  Mistakes  of  a  Night  is  said  Xo  have  been  suggested  by  a  blunder  of 
Goldsmith's  youth.  Chrertaken  by  ni^tfall  in  the  town  of  Ardagh,  he  inquired 
for  the  **best  house"  and  was  sent  by  a  wag  to  the  private  residence  of  Squirt 
Featherstoo.    See  Appetufix  for  Fonter's  account  of  the  affair. 

s  Ue. 
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Marlow.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we  shall  want 
no  further  connection.  We  are  to  turn  to  the  right,  did  you 
say? 

Tony.  No,  no;  straight  forward.  I'll  just  step  myself,  and 
show  you  a  piece  of  the  way.    \To  the  Landlord.]     Mum. 

Landlord.  Ah,  bless  your  heart,  for  a  sweet,  pleasant  — 
damned,  mischievous  rascal.^  \ExeunU 


ACT   II. 

Scene  I.  —  An  old-fashioned  House, 

Enter  Hakdcastle,  followed  dy  three  or  four  awkward 

Servants. 

« 

Hard,  Well,  I  hope  you're  perfect  in  the  table  exercise  I 
have  been  teaching  you  these  three  days.  You  all  know  your 
posts  and  your  places,  and  can  show  that  you  have  been  used 
to  good  company,  without  ever  stirring  from  home. 

Omnes.    Ay,  ay. 

Hard,  When  company  comes,  you  are  not  to  pop  out  and 
stare,  and  then  run  in  again,  like  frightened  rabbits  in  a 
warren. 

Omnes.     No,  no. 

Hard  You,  Diggory,  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  barn,  are 
to  make  a  show  at  the  side-table ;  and  you,  Roger,  whom  I  have 
advanced  from  the  plough,  are  to  place  yourself  behind  my  chair. 
But  youVe  not  to  stand  so,  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets. 
Take  your  hands  from  your  pockets,  Roger ;  and  from  your 
head,  you  blockhead  you.  See  how  Diggory  carries  his  hands. 
They're  a  little  too  sti£E,  indeed,  but  that's  no  great  matter. 

Diggory,  Ay,  mind  how  I  hold  them.  I  learned  to  hold  my 
hands  this  way,  when  I  was  upon  drill  for  the  militia.  And  so 
being  upon  drill  — 


^  The  editor  has  substituted  rascal  for  a  phrase  less  agreeaUe  to  modem 
ears  —  the  only  expurgation  in  the  volume. 
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Hard,  You  must  not  be  so  talkative,  Diggory.  You  must 
be  all  attention  to  the  guests.  You  must  hear  us  talk,  and  not 
think  of  talking;  you  must  see  us  drink,  and  not  think  of  drink- 
ing ;  you  must  see  us  eat,  and  not  think  of  eating. 

Diggory,  By  the  laws,  your  worship,  that's  parfectly  unpos- 
sible.  Whenever  Diggory  sees  yeating  going  forward,  ecod, 
he's  always  wishing  for  a  mouthful  himself. 

Hard.  Blockhead  !  Is  not  a  bellyful  in  the  kitchen  as  good 
as  a  bellyful  in  the  parlour?  Stay  your  stomkch  with  that 
reflection. 

Diggory,  Ecod,  I  thank  your  worship.  Til  make  a  shift  to 
stay  my  stomach  with  a  slice  of  cold  beef  in  the  pantry. 

Hard.  Diggory,  you  are  too  talkative.  Then,  if  I  happen 
to  say  a  good  thing,  or  tell  a  good  story  at  table,  you  must  not 
all  burst  out  a-laughing,  as  if  you  made  part  of  the  company. 

Diggory,  Then,  ecod,  your  worship  must  not  tell  the  story 
of  Ould  Grouse  in  the  gun-room  ;  *  I  can't  help  laughing  at  that 
—  he  I  he !  he !  —  for  the  soul  of  me.  We  have  laughed  at  that 
these  twenty  years  —  ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

Hard,  Ha  I  ha !  ha!  The  story  is  a  good  one.  Well,  hon- 
est Diggory,  you  may  laugh  at  that  —  but  still  remember  to  be 
attentive.  Suppose  one  of  the  company  should  call  for  a  glass 
of  wine,  how  will  you  behave  ?  A  glass  of  wine,  sir,  if  you 
please  \to  Diggory]  —    Eh,  why  don't  you  move  ? 

Diggory.  Ecod,  your  worship,  I  never  have  courage  till  I  see 
the  eatables  and  drinkables  brought  upo'  the  table,  and  then  I'm 
as  bauld  as  a  lion. 

Hard.    What,  will  nobody  move  ? 

First  Servant,     I'm  not  to  leave  this  pleace. 

Second  Servant,     I'm  sure  it's  no  pleace  of  mine. 

Third  Servant.     Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 

Diggory,     Wauns,  and  I'm  sure  it  canna  be  mine. 

Hard,  You  numskulls !  and  so  while,  like  your  betters,  you 
are  quarrelling  for  places,  the  guests  must  be  starved.     O,  you 


1  "  Do  we  not  owe  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to  honest  Diggory  for 
telling  us  about  Ould  Grouse  in  the  gunroom,  that  immortal  joke  at  which 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  have  roared  with  laughter,  though  they 
never  any  one  of  them  could  tell  what  the  story  was  about  ? "  —  Black,  XVI. 
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dunces !  I  find  I  must  begin  all  over  again.  —  But  don't  I  hear  a 
coach  drive  into  the  yard  ?  To  your  posts,  you  blockheads  ! 
ril  go  in  the  meantime  and  give  my  old  friend's  son  a  hearty 
reception  at  the  gate.  {Exit  Hardcastle. 

Diggory,  By  the  elevens,  my  pleace  is  gone  quite  out  of  my 
head. 

Roger*     I  know  that  my  pleace  is  to  be  everywhere. 

First  Servant*     Where  the  devil  is  mine  ? 

Second  Servant.  My  pleace  is  to  be  nowhere  at  all ;  and  so 
Tze  ^  go  about  my  business.  {Exeunt  Servants,  running 

about  as  if  frighted^  different  ways. 

Enter  Servant  with  Candles^  showing  in  Marlow  and 

Hastings. 

Servant.     Welcome,  gentlemen,  very  welcome.    This  way. 

Hastings,  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  welcome 
once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  of  a  clean  room  and  a  good 
fire.  Upon  my  word,  a  very  well-looking  house  ;  antique  but 
creditable. 

Marlow,  The  usual  fate  of  a  large  mansion.  Having  first 
ruined  the  master  by  good  house-keeping,  it  at  last  comes  to  levy 
contributions  as  an  inn. 

Hastings,  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay 
all  these  fineries.  I  have  often  seen  a  good  sideboard,  or  a 
marble  chimney-piece,  though  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  in- 
flame a  reckoning  ^  confoundedly. 

Marlow,  Travellers,  George,  must  pay  in  all  places.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly  for  luxuries ; 
in  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Hastings.  You  have  lived  pretty  much  among  them.  In 
truth,  I  have  been  often  surprised  that  you,  who  have  seen  so 
much  of  the  world,  with  your  natural  good  sense,  and  your 
many  opportunities,  could  never  yet  acquire  a  requisite  share  of 
assurance. 

Marlow.  The  Englishman's  malady.  But  tell  me,  George, 
where  could  I  have  learned  that  assurance  you  talk  of?    My 


1  I'll,  I  shall. 

s  Increase  a  bill.    Compare  the  Tvto  Noble  Kinsmen^  III.,  ▼.,  130. 
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life  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  a  college,  or  an  inn,  in  seclusion 
from  that  lovely  part  of  the  creation  that  chiefly  teach  men  con- 
fidence. I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  familiarly  acquainted 
with  a  single  modest  woman  —  except  my  mother  —  But  among 
females  of  another  class,  you  know  — 

Hastings.  Ay,  among  them  you  are  impudent  enough  of  all 
conscience. 

Marlow,    They  are  of  us,  you  know. 

Hastings.  But  in  the  company  of  women  of  reputation,  I 
never  saw  such  an  idiot,  such  a  trembler ;  you  look  for  all  the 
world  as  if  you  wanted  an  opportunity  of  stealing  out  of  the 
room. 

Marlow.  Why,  man,  that's  because  I  eh  want  to  steal  out 
of  the  room.  Faith,  I  have  often  formed  a  resolution  to  break 
the  ice,  and  rattle  away  at  any  rate.  But  I  don't  know  how, 
a  single  glance  from  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  has  totally  overset 
my  resolution.  An  impudent  fellow  may  counterfeit  modesty, 
but  ril  be  hanged  if  a  modest  man  can  ever  counterfeit 
impudence.^ 

Hastings,  If  you  could  but  say  half  the  fine  things  to  them 
that  I  have  heard  you  lavish  upon  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn,  or 
even  a  college  bed-maker  — 

Marlow,  Why,  George,  I  can't  say  fine  things  to  them.^ 
They  freeze,  they*  petrify  me.  They  •  may  talk  of  a  comet,  or 
a  burning  mountain,  or  some  such  bagatelle ;  but  to  me,  a  mod- 
est woman,  dressed  out  in  all  her  finery,  is  the  most  tremendous 
object  of  the  whole  creation. 

Hastings,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  At  this  rate,  man,  how  can  you 
ever  expect  to  marry  ? 

Marlow,  Never;  unless,  as  among  kings  and  princes,  my 
bride  were  to  be  courted  by  proxy.  If,  indeed,  like  an  Eastern 
bridegroom,  one  were  to  be  introduced  to  a  wife  he  never  saw 
before,  it  might  be  endured.  But  to  go  through  all  the  terrors 
of  a  formal  courtship,  together  with  the  episode  of  aunts,  grand- 


1  '*  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  whimsical  figure  in  nature  than  a  man  of 
real  modesty  who  assumes  an  air  of  impudence."  —  Essays,  I. 
3  Women  of  reputation. 
*  People,  one.      The  pronouns  are  carelessly  used. 
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mothers,  and  cousins,^  and  at  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad,  staring 
question  of,  Madam ^  'mil  you  marry  me  f  No,  no,  that's  a 
strain  much  above  me,  f  assure  you.* 

Hastings,  I  pity  you.  But  how  do  you  intend  behaving  to 
the  lady  you  are  come  down  to  visit  at  the  request  of  your 
father  ? 

Marlow,  As  I  behave  to  all  other  ladies :  bow  very  low ; 
answer  yes  or  no  to  all  her  demands  —  But  for  the  rest,  I  don't 
think  I  shall  venture  to  look  in  her  face,  till  I  see  my  father's 
again. 

Hastings,  I'm  surprised  that  one  who  is  so  warm  a  friend 
can  be  so  cool  a  lover. 

Marlow.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my  chief  induce- 
ment down  was  to  be  instrumental  in  forwarding  your  happiness, 
not  my  own.  Miss  Neville  loves  you ;  the  family  don't  know 
you ;  as  my  friend  you  are  sure  of  a  reception,  and  let  honour 
do  the  rest. 

Hastings,  My  dear  Marlow!  But  I'll  suppress  the  emotion. 
Were  I  a  wretch,  meanly  seeking  to  carry  off  a  fortune,  you 
should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  I  would  apply  to  for  assist- 
ance. But  Miss  Neville's  person  is  all  I  ask,  and  that  is 
mine,  both  from  her  deceased  father's  consent,  and  her  own 
inclination. 

Marlow,  Happy  man  !  You  have  talents  and  art  to  capti- 
vate any  woman.  I'm  doomed  to  adore  the  sex,  and  yet  to 
converse  with  the  only  part  of  it  I  despise.  This  stammer  in 
my  address,  and  this  awkward  prepossessing*  visage  of  mine, 


1  <»I  could  submit  to  court  my  mistress  herself  upon  reasonable  terms; 
but  to  court  her  father,  her  mother,  and  a  long  tribe  of  cousins,  aunts,  and 
relations,  and  then  stand  the  butt  of  a  whole  country  church.*' 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  Worlds  LXXII. 

*  *'  I  can  march  up  to  a  fortress  and  summon  the  place  to  surrender, 
But  march  up  to  a  woman  with  such  a  proposal,  I  dare  not." 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish^  170, 

"  The  poorest  coward 
Must  die,  — but  knowingly  to  march  to  marriage  — 
My  lord,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion  !  "  —  Richelieu^  I.  ii. 

8  Prepossessing  seems  to  be  used  in  a  sense  contrary  to  its  accepted  mean- 
ing ;  some  later  editions  accordingly  read  unprepossessing.  See  note,  page  484. 
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can  never  permit  me  to  soar  above  the  reach  of  a  milliner's 
'prentice,  or  one  of  the  duchesses  of  Drury  Lane  !  ^  Pshaw ! 
this  fellow  here  to  interrupt  us. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard,  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily  welcome. 
Which  is  Mr.  Marlow?  Sir,  you're  heartily  welcome.  It's 
not  my  way,  you  see,  to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to 
the  fire.  I  like  to  give  them  a  hearty  reception  in  the  old 
style  at  my  gate.  I  like  to  see  their  horses  and  trunks  taken 
care  of. 

Marlow  [aside].  He  has  got  our  names  from  the  servants 
already.  [  To  him.']  We  approve  your  caution  and  hospitality, 
sir.  [  To  Hastings.]  I  have  been  thinking,  George,  of  chang- 
ing our  travelling  dresses  in  the  morning.  I  am  grown  con- 
foundedly ashamed  of  mine. 

Hard.  I  beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  ceremony  in  this 
house. 

Hastings,  I  fancy,  Charles,  you're  right :  the  first  blow  is 
half  the  battle.  I  intend  opening  the  campaign  with  the  white 
and  gold. 

Hard.  Mr.  Marlow  —  Mr.  Hastings  — gentlemen —  pray  be 
under  no  constraint  in  this  house.  This  is  Liberty  Hall,  gen- 
tlemen.    You  may  do  just  as  you  please  here. 

Marlow.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too  fiercely 
at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  before  it  is  over.  I  think  to 
reserve  the  embroidery  to  secure  a  retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr.  Marlow,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  went  to  besiege 
Denain.*    He  first  summoned  the  garrison  — 

Marlow.  Don't  you  think  the  ventre  d'or^  waistcoat  will 
do  with  the  plain  brown? 


1  A  euphemistic  name  for  women  of  low  character.  Drury  Lane  is  the  name 
of  a  street  in  London  and  the  theater  upon  it.  In  this  connection  see  Macheath's 
speech  in  The  Beggar* s  Opera^  II.,  following  the  second  song.  See  also  the 
fourth  line  in  the  poem  in  Letter  XXX.  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

«  In  nprth  France,  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  victory  by  Villars  over  Eugene, 
but  never  besieged  by  Marlborough. 

<  With  gold-embroidered  front. 
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Hard,  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  con- 
sist of  about  five  thousand  men  — 

Hastings.  I  think  not:  brown  and  yellow  mix  but  very 
poorly. 

Hard,  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  you,  he  sum- 
moned the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand 
men  — 

Mar  low.    The  girls  like  finery. 

Hard,  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men, 
well  appointed  with  stores,  ammunition,  and  other  implements 
of  war.  "  Now,"  says  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  George 
Brooks,  that  stood  next  to  him  —  you  must  have  heard  of 
George  Brooks  —  "Til  pawn  my  dukedom,"  says  he,  "but  I 
take  that  garrison  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood."    So  — 

Mar  low.  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  gave  us  a  glass  of 
punch  in  the  meantime ;  it  would  help  us  to  carry  on  the  siege 
with  vigour. 

Hard.  Punch,  sir !  lAstde."]  This  is  the  most  unaccount- 
able kind  of  modesty  I  ever  met  with. 

Marlow,  Yes,  sir,  punch.  A  glass  of  warm  punch,  after 
our  journey,  will  be  comfortable.  This  is  Liberty  Hall,  you 
know. 

Hard,    Here's  cup,^  sir. 

Marlow  \aside\.  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty  Hall,  will 
only  let  us  have  just  what  he  pleases. 

Hard,  [taking  the  cup],  I  hope  you'll  find  it  to  your  mind. 
I  have  prepared  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  I  believe  you'll 
own  the  ingredients  are  tolerable.  Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  pledge  me,  sir.?  Here,  Mr.  Marlow,  here  is  our  better 
acquaintance.  [Drinks, 

Marlow  [aside],  A  very  impudent  fellow  this!  but  he's 
a  character,  and  I'll  humour  him  a  little.  Sir,  my  service  to 
you.  [Drinks. 

Hastings  [aside].  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  us  his 
company,  and  forgets  that  he's  an  innkeeper,  before  he  has 
learned  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Marlow.     From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old  friend, 

1  Cup  is  a  drink  made  of  wine  sweetened  and  flavored. 
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I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of  business  in  this  part  of  the 
country.    Warm  work,  now  and  then,  at  elections,  I  suppose  ? 

Hard.  No,  sir,  I  have  long  given  that  work  over.  Since 
our  betters  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  electing  each  other,^ 
there's  no  business  "  for  us  that  sell  ale."  ^ 

Hastings.     So,  then,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  I  fretted 
myself  about  the  mistakes  of  government,  like  other  people; 
but,  finding  myself  every  day  grow  more  angry,  and  the  govern- 
ment growing  no  better,  I  left  it  to  mend  itself.  Since  that, 
I  no  more  trouble  my  head  about  Hyder  Ally,*  or  Ally  Cawn,* 
than  about  Ally  CroaJcer.*    Sir,  my  service  to  you. 

Hastings.  So  that  with  eating  above  stairs,  and  drinking 
below,  with  receiving  your  friends  within,  and  amusing  them 
withKKrtt  yoa  lead  a  good,  pleasant,  bustling  life  of  it. 

Hard.  I  do  stir  about  a  great  deal,  thafs  certain.  Half 
the  differences  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this  very  parlour. 

Marlow  \afUr  drinking].  And  you  have  an  argument  in 
your  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in  Westminster  Hall.* 


1  If!  1769  the  House  of  Commons  dedared  Luttrell  the  legal  representative 
of  Middlesex  instead  of  Wilkes,  who  had  ben  several  times  expelled  from  the 
House  and  each  time  reelected  by  Middlesex, 

s  "  His  quotation,  '  us  that  sell  ale,'  from  some  popular  song,  apparently, 
means  *  us  that  give  ale  for  votes  * ;  though  the  ethers  take  it  literally  as  re- 
ferring to  his  trade."  —  Littledalb. 

8  Hyder  Ali,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  **  the  most  formidable  enemy  with  whom 
the  English  conquerors  of  India  have  ever  had  to  contend.'*     (Macanlay.) 

4  Khan  is  a  mere  title  meaning  prince  or  chiefs  and  Ali  is  a  proper  name 
widely  used  in  India.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  know  who,  if  any  particular 
one,  is  meant  here ;  Dobson  says  Cossim  Ali  Cawn,  Subah  of  Bengal,  and 
Littledale  suggests  four  others. 

*  Ally  Croaker  is  the  heroine  of  an  Irish  song  of  the  same  name.  The  first 
stanza  and  the  refrain  nm : 

'^  There  lived  a  man  in  Ballinacrasy 
Who  wanted  a  wife  to  make  him  unasy ; 
Long  had  he  sighed  for  Ally  Croaker, 
And  thus*  the  gentle  youth  bespoke  her : 

Refrain. 

Will  you  marry  me,  dear  Ally  Croaker  ? 

Will  you  marry  me,  dear  Ally,  Ally  Croaker?  '* 

*  The  historic  hall  in  London,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
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Hard,    Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little  philosophy. 

Mar  low  [aside].  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
an  innkeeper's  philosophy. 

Hastings,  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you  attack 
them  on  every  quarter.  If  you  find  their  reason  manageable, 
you  attack  it  with  your  philosophy ;  if  you  find  they  have  no 
reason,  you  attack  them  with  this.  Here's  your  health,  my 
philosopher.  [Drinks, 

Hard.  Good,  very  good,  thank  you  ;  ha !  ha !  Your  general- 
ship puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene,  when  he  fought  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade.*    You  shall  hear. 

Mar  low.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  believe  it's 
almost  time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your  philosophy 
got  in  the  house  for  supper  ? 

Hard,  For  supper,  sir !  [Aside,"]  Was  ever  such  a  request 
to  a  man  in  his  own  house  ! 

Marlow,  Yes,  sir,  supper,  sir ;  I  begin  to  feel  an  appetite.  I 
shall  make  devilish  work  to-night  in  the  larder,  I  promise  you. 

Hard,  [aside].  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my  eyes  be- 
held. [To  him.]  Why,  really,  sir,  as  for  supper,  I  can't  well 
tell.  My  Dorothy  and  the  cook  maid  settle  these  things  be- 
tween them.     I  leave  these  kind  of  things  entirely  to  them. 

Marlow,    You  do,  do  you  } 

Hard,  Entirely.  By  the  bye,  I  believe  they  are  in  actual 
consultation  upon  what's  for  supper  this  moment  in  the  kitchen, 

Marlow,  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their  privy 
council.  It's  a  way  I  have  got.  When  I  travel,  I  always 
choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the  cook  be  called. 
No  offence,  I  hope,  sir. 

Hard,  O,  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least;  yet,  I  don't  know 
how ;  our  Bridget,  the  cook  maid,  is  not  very  communicative 
upon  these  occasions.  Should  we  send  for  her,  she  might 
scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Hastings,  Let's  see  your  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I  ask  it 
as  a  favour.     I  always  match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Marlow  [to  Hardcastle,  who  looks  at  them  with  sur- 
prise].   Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 


1  PrioM  Eugene  won  a  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Belgrade,  Servia,  in  171 7. 
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Hard.  Sir,  you  have  aright  to  command  here.  Here,  Roger, 
bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's  supper.  I  believe  it's 
drawn  out.  —  Your  manner,  Mr.  Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
my  uncle,  Colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  no 
man  was  sure  of  his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it 

Hastings  [aside].  All  upon  the  high  ropes  I  His  uncle  a 
colonel !  We  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being  a  justice  of 
peace.^    But  let's  hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Marlow  [perusing].  What's  here  ?  For  the  first  course ; 
for  the  second  course ;  for  the  desert  The  devil,  sir,  do  you 
think  we  have  brought  down  the  whole  Joiners'  Company,^  or 
the  Corporation  of  Bedford,*  to  eat  up  such  a  supper  ?  Two 
or  three  little  things,  clean  and  comfortable,  will  da 

Hastings,    But  let's  hear  it. 

Marlow  [reading].  For  the  first  course,  at  the  top,  a  pig 
and  prune  sauce. 

Hastings,    Damn  your  pig,  I  say. 

Marlow,     And  damn  your  prune  sauce,  say  I. 

Hard,  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry,  pig 
with  prune  sauce  is  very  good  eating. 

Marlow,    At  the  bottom,  a  calf's  tongue  and  brains. 

Hastings.  Let  your  brains  be  knocked  out,  my  good  sir; 
I  don't  like  them. 

Marlow.  Or  you  may  clap  them  on  a  plate  by  themselves. 
I  do. 

Hard,  [aside\  Their  impudence  confounds  me.  [  To  them,] 
Gentlemen,  you  are  my  guests,  make  what  alterations  you 
please.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter, 
gentlemen  ? 

Marlow,  Item  :  a  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and  sausages,  a 
florentine,^  a  shaking  pudding,  and  a  dish  of  ti£E  —  taff  —  tafEety 
cream !  * 


^  Alluding  to  what  Tony  said  in  the  preceding  act,  "  He'll  persuade  you 
tiiat  his  mother  was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  the  peace." 

3  A  London  trade  guild. 

<  Presumably  the  town  of  Bedford  in  Bedfordshire,  but  why  selected  for 
mention  in  this  connection  I  am  unable  to  say. 

^  A  kind  of  meat  pie. 

6  Cream  having  the  appearance  of  taffeta. 
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Hastings,  Confound  your  made  dishes ;  I  shall  be  as  much 
at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and  yellow  ^  dinner  at  the 
French  ambassador's  table.     Tm  for  plain  eating. 

Hard.  Vva  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing  you  like, 
but  if  there  be  anything  you  have  a  particular  fancy  to  — 

Marlow,  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  exquisite, 
that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  another.  Send  us 
what  you  please.  So  much  for  supper.  And  now  to  see  that 
our  beds  are  aired,  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

Hard.  I  entreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You  shall  not 
stir  a  step. 

Marlow.  Leave  that  to  you !  I  protest,  sir,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me ;  I  always  look  to  these  things  myself. 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  yourself  easy  on  that 
head. 

Marlow.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it.  [Asid^.']  A  very 
troublesome  fellow  this,  as  ever  I  met  with. 

Hard,  Well,  sir,  I'm  resolved  at  least  to  attend  you.  [Aside.] 
This  may  be  modern  modesty,  but  I  never  saw  anything  look  so 
like  old-fashioned  impudence. 

[Exeunt  Marlow  and  Hardcastle. 

Hastings  solus, 

Hastings,  So  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to  grow 
troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  at  those  assiduities  which 
are  meant  to  please  him  1  Ha  1  what  do  I  see  ?  Miss  Neville, 
by  all  that's  happy  I 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  Neville.  My  dear  Hastings!  To  what  unexpected 
good  fortune,  to  what  accident,  am  I  to  ascribe  this  happy 
meeting  ? 

Hastings.     Rather  let  me  ask  the  same  question,  as  I  could 
never  have  hoped  to  meet  my  dearest  Constance  at  an  inn. 
Miss  Neville.     An   inn !   sure  you  mistake :  my  aunt,  my 


1  He  refers  presumably  to  the  different  colored  sauces  that  cover  the  dishes. 
Guiraud  is  uncertain  as  to  the  meaning  but  supposes  that  the  reference  is  to 
the  colors  of  the  liveries. 
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guardian,  lives  here.  What  could  induce  you  to  think  this 
bouse  an  inn? 

Hastings.  My  friend,  Mr.  Marlow,  with  whom  I  came 
down,  and  I,  have  been  sent  here  as  to  an  inn,  I  assure  you. 
A  young  fellow  whom  we  accidentally  met  at  a  house  bard  by 
directed  us  hither. 

Miss  Neville.  Certainly,  it  must  be  one  of  my  hopeful  cous- 
in's tricks,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so  often ;  ha !  ha  ! 
ha!  ha! 

Hastings.  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  you  ?  he  of  whom 
I  have  such  just  apprehensions  ? 

Miss  Neville.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  I  as- 
sure you.  You'd  adore  him  if  you  knew  how  heartily  he  de- 
spises me.  My  aunt  knows  it  too,  and  has  undertaken  to 
court  me  for  him,  and  actually  begins  to  think  she  has  made  a 
conquest. 

Hastings.  Thou  dear  dissembler!  You  must  know,  my 
Constance,  I  have  just  seized  this  happy  opportunity  of  my 
friend's  visit  here  to  get  admittance  into  the  family.  The 
horses  that  carried  us  down  are  now  fatigued  with  their  jour- 
ney, but  they'll  soon  be  refreshed ;  and  then,  if  my  dearest  girl 
will  trust  in  her  faithful  Hastings,  we  shall  soon  be  landed  in 
France,  where  even  among  slaves  the  laws  of  marriage  are 
respected.  1 

Miss  Neville.  I  have  often  told  you,  that  though  ready  to 
obey  you,  I  yet  should  leave  my  little  fortune  behind  with  reluc- 
tance. The  greatest  part  of  it  was  left  me  by  my  uncle,  the 
India  Director,^  and  chiefly  consists  in  jewels.  I  have  been  for 
some  time  persuading  my  aunt  to  let  me  wear  them.  I  fancy 
I'm  very  near  succeeding.  The  instant  they  are  put  into  my 
possession  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  make  them  and  myself 
)rours. 

Hastings.  Perish  the  baubles !  Your  person  is  all  I  desire. 
In  the  meantime,  my  friend  Marlow  must  not  be  let  into  his 


1  This  was  taken  as  ah  allusion  to  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  passed  in  1772, 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  present  at  the  first  representation,  was  warmly 
applauded.    See  Appendix. 

3  A  director  in  Uie  East  India  Company. 
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mistake.  I  know  the  strange  reserve  of  his  temper  is  such,  that 
if  abruptly  informed  of  it,  he  would  instantly  quit  the  house 
before  our  plan  was  ripe  for  execution. 

Miss  Neville.  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the  deception  ? 
Miss  Hardcastle  is  just  returned  from  walking ;  what  if  we  still 
continue  to  deceive  him  ?  —    This,  this  way  —      \They  confer. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar  low.  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people  tease  me  be- 
yond bearing.  My  host  seems  to  think  it  ill  manners  to  leave 
me  alone,  and  so  he  claps  not  only  himself  but  his  old-fashioned 
wife  on  my  back.  They  talk  of  coming  to  sup  with  us,  too ; 
and  then,  I  suppose,  we  are  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  all  the 
rest  of  the  family.  —    What  have  we  got  here  ? 

Hastings.  My  dear  Charles !  Let  me  congratulate  you  1  — 
The  most  fortunate  accident !  —  Who  do  you  think  is  just 
alighted  ? 

Marlow.    Cannot  guess. 

Hastings.  Our  mistresses,  boy,  Miss  Hardcastle  and  Miss 
Neville.  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Miss  Constance  Neville 
to  your  acquaintance.  Happening  to  dine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  called,  on  their  return,  to  take  fresh  horses  here. 
Miss  Hardcastle  has  just  stept  into  the  next  room,  and  will 
be  back  in  an  instant.     Wasn't  it  lucky  ?  eh  ! 

Marlow  [aside'].  I  have  just  been  mortified  enough  of  all 
conscience,  and  here  comes  something  to  complete  my  embar- 
rassment. 

Hastings.  Well,  but  wasn't  it  the  most  fortunate  thing  in 
the  world  ? 

Marlow.  Oh  !  yes.  Very  fortunate  —  a  most  joyful  encoun- 
ter —  But  our  dresses,  George,  you  know,  are  in  disorder  — 
What  if  we  should  postpone  the  happiness  till  to-morrow?  — 
To-morrow  at  her  own  house  —  It  will  be  every  bit  as  conve- 
nient —  and  rather  more  respectful  —    To-morrow  let  it  be. 

[Offering  to  go. 

Miss  Neville.  By  no  means,  sir.  Your  ceremony  will  dis- 
please her.  The  disorder  of  your  dress  will  shew  the  ardour  of 
your  impatience.  Besides,  she  knows  you  are  in  the  house,  and 
will  permit  you  to  see  her. 
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Marlow,  O !  the  devil !  how  shall  I  support  it  ?  Hem ! 
hem !  Hastings,  you  must  not  go.  You  are  to  assist  me,  you 
know.  I  shall  be  confoundedly  ridiculous.  Yet,  hang  it  I  I'll 
take  courage.     Hem ! 

Hastings.  Pshaw,  man !  it's  but  the  first  plunge,  and  alPs 
over.     She's  but  a  woman,  you  know. 

Marlow.  And  of  all  women,  she  that  I  dread  most  to 
encounter ! 

Enter   Miss    Hardcastle,  as   returned  from    walkings  a 

Bonnet^  &*c, 

Hastings  [introducing  thent].  Miss  Hardcastle,  Mr.  Marlow. 
I'm  proud  of  bringing  two  persons  of  such  merit  together,  that 
only  want  to  know,  to  esteem  each  other. 

Afiss  Hard,  [aside"].  Now  for  meeting  my  modest  gentle- 
man with  a  demure  face,  and  quite  in  his  own  manner.  [After 
a  pause,  in  which  he  appears  very  uneasy  and  disconcerted^ 
I'm  glad  of  your  safe  arrival,  sir —  I'm  told  you  had  some 
accidents  by  the  way. 

Marlow,  Only  a  few,  madam.  Yes,  we  had  some.  Yes, 
madam,  a  good  many  accidents,  but  should  be  sorry  —  madam 
—  or  rather  glad  of  any  accidents  —  that  are  so  agreeably  con- 
cluded.    Hem ! 

Hastings  [to  him].  You  never  spoke  better  in  your  whole 
life.     Keep  it  up,  and  I'll  insure  you  the  victory. 

Afiss  Hard,  I'm  afraid  you  flatter,  sir.  You  that  have  seen 
so  much  of  the  finest  company  can  find  little  entertainment  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  the  country. 

Marlow  [gathering  courage],  I  have  lived,  indeed,  in  the 
world,  madam ;  but  I  have  kept  very  little  company.  I  have 
been  but  an  observer  upon  life,  madam,  while  others  were  enjoy- 
ing it. 

Miss  Neville,  But  that,  I  am  told,  is  the  way  to  enjoy  it  at 
last. 

Hastings  [to  him].  Cicero  never  spoke  better.  Once  more, 
and  you  are  confirmed  in  assurance  for  ever. 

Marlow  [to  him].  Hem  !  Stand  by  me,  then,  and  when  I'm 
down,  throw  in  a  word  or  two  to  set  me  up  again. 

3 
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Miss  Hard,  An  observer,  like  you,  upon  life,  were,  I  fear, 
disagreeably  employed,  since  you  must  have  had  much  more  to 
censure  than  to  approve. 

Marlow.  Pardon  me,  madam.  I  was  always  willing  to  be 
amused.  The  folly  of  most  people  is  rather  an  object  of  mirth 
than  uneasiness. 

Hastings  [to  hirn].  Bravo,  bravo.  Never  spoke  so  well  in 
your  whole  life.  Well,  Miss  Hardcastle,  I  see  that  you  and 
Mr.  Marlow  are  going  to  be  very  good  company.  I  believe  our 
being  here  will  but  embarrass  the  interview. 

Marlow.  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  We  like  your 
company  of  all  things.  [To  him, '\  Zounds !  George,  sure  you 
won't  go  ?  how  can  you  leave  us  ? 

Hastings,  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conversation,  so  we'll 
retire  to  the  next  room.  [To  him.']  You  don't  consider,  man, 
that  we  are  to  manage  a  little  tite-ci-tHe  of  our  own.      \Exeunt. 

Miss  Hard,  [after  a  pause].  But  you  have  not  been  wholly 
an  observer,  I  presume,  sir.  The  ladies,  I  should  hope,  have 
employed  some  part  of  your  addresses. 

Marlow  [relapsing  into  ti7nidity\ .  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  — 
I  —  I  —  as  yet  have  studied  —  only  —  to  —  deserve  them. 

Miss  Hard,  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very  worst  way  to 
obtain  them. 

Marlow,  Perhaps  so,  madam.  But  I  love  to  converse  only 
with  the  more  grave  and  sensible  part  of  the  sex.  But  Tm 
afraid  I  grow  tiresome. 

Miss  Hard,  Not  at  all,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  I  like  so  much 
as  grave  conversation  myself ;  I  could  hear  it  for  ever.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  been  surprised  how  a  man  of  sentiment  could  ever 
admire  those  light  airy  pleasures,  where  nothing  reaches  the 
heart. 

Marlow,  It's  —  a  disease  —  of  the  mind,  madam.  In  the 
variety  of  tastes  there  must  be  some  who,  wanting  a  relish — for 
—  um  —  a  —  um. 

Miss  Hard.  I  understand  you,  sir.  There  must  be  some 
who,  wanting  a  relish  for  refined  pleasures,  pretend  to  despise 
what  they  are  incapable  of  tasting. 

Marlow*  My  meaning,  madam,  but  infinitely  better  expressed. 
And  I  can't  help  observing  —  a  — 
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Miss  Hard,  [aside].  Who  could  ever  suppose  this  fellow 
impudent  upon  some  occasions.  [To  himJ\  You  were  going  to 
observe,  sir  — 

Mariow.  I  was  observing,  madam  —  I  protest,  madam,  I 
forget  what  I  was  going  to  observe. 

Miss  Hard,  [aside"].  I  vow  and  so  do  I.  [To  him.]  You 
were  observing,  sir,  that  in  this  age  of  hypocrisy  —  something 
about  hypocrisy,  sir. 

Mar  low.  Yes,  madam.  In  this  age  of  hypocrisy,  there  are 
few  who  upon  strict  enquiry  do  not  —  a  —  a  —  a  — 

Miss  Hard.    I  understand  you  perfectly,  sir. 

Marlow  [aside].     Egad  !  and  that's  more  than  I  do  myself. 

Afiss  Hard.  You  mean  that  in  this  hypocritical  age  there 
are  few  that  do  not  condemn  in  public  what  they  practise  in 
private,  and  think  they  pay  every  debt  to  virtue  when  they 
praise  it. 

Marlow.  True,  madam ;  those  who  have  most  virtue  in  their 
mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their  bosoms.  But  I'm  sure  I  tire 
you,  madam. 

Miss  Hard,  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  there's  something  so 
agreeable  and  spirited  in  your  manner,  such  life  and  force  — 
pray,  sir,  go  on. 

Marlow.  Yes,  madam.  I  was  saying  —  that  there  are  some 
occasions  —  when  a  total  want  of  courage,  madam,  destroys  all 
the  —  and  puts  us  —  upon  a  —  a  —  a  — 

Miss  Hard.  I  agree  with  you  entirely ;  a  want  of  courage 
upon  some  occasions  assumes  the  appearance  of  ignorance, 
and  betrays  us  when  we  most  want  to  excel.^  I  beg  you'll 
proceed. 

Marlow.  Yes,  madam.  Morally  speaking,  madam  —  But 
I  see  Miss  Neville  expecting  us  in  the  next  room.  I  would  not 
intrude  for  the  world. 

Miss  Hard.  I  protest,  sir,  I  never  was  more  agreeably 
entertained  2  in  all  my  life.     Pray  go  on. 


1  **  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  writer  of  the  comedy  was  thinking  of  some 
of  his  own  experiences,  when  he  made  Miss  Hardcastle  say  to  her  timid  suitor: 
'  A  want  of  courage,* "  etc.  —  Black,  1 1 . 

*  A  rather  doul)tful  compliment. 
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Marlow.    Yes,  madam.    I  was  —    But  she  beckons  us  to  join 

her.     Madam,  shall  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  attend  you  ? 

Miss  Hard.     Well  then,  I'll  follow. 

Marlow  [aside].    This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has  done  for 

me.  [Exit. 

Miss  Hardcastle  sola. 

Miss  Hard.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Was  there  ever  such  a  sober, 
sentimental  interview?  I'm  certain  he  scarce  looked  in  my 
face  the  whole  time.  Yet  the  fellow,  but  for  his  unaccountable 
bashfulness,  is  pretty  well  too.  He  has  good  sense,  but  then  so 
buried  in  his  fears,  that  it  fatigues  one  more  than  ignorance. 
If  I  could  teach  him  a  little  confidence,  it  would  be  doing 
somebody  that  I  know  of  a  piece  of  service.  But  who  is  that 
somebody  }    That,  faith,  is  a  question  I  can  scarce  answer. 

[ExiL 

Enter  Tony  and  Miss  Neville,  followed  by  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle and  Hastings. 

Tony.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  cousin  Con  ?  I  wonder 
you're  not  ashamed  to  be  so  very  engaging. 

Miss  Neville.  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to  one's  own 
relations,  and  not  be  to  blame. 

Tony.  Ay,  but  I  know  what  sort  of  a  relation  you  want  to 
make  me,  though ;  but  it  won't  do.  I  tell  you,  cousin  Con,  it 
won't  do;  so  I  beg  you'll  keep  your  distance;  I  want  no  nearer 
relationship.  [She  follows^  coquetting  him  to  the  back  scene. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well !  I  vow,  Mr.  Hastings,  you  are  very  enter- 
taining. There's  nothing  in  the  world  I  love  to  talk  of  so  much 
as  London,  and  the  fashions,  though  I  was  never  there  myself. 

Hastings.  Never  there!  You  amaze  me!  From  your  air 
and  manner,  I  concluded  you  had  been  bred  all  your  life  either 
at  Ranelagh,^  St.  James's,*  or  Tower  Wharf.' 

•» 

1  A  place  of  amusement,  "  the  center  of  the  wildest  and  showiest  gaiety." 

See  the  descriptions  in  Smollett's  contemporary  novel,  Humphrey  Clinker,  May 
29  and  May  3 1 ;  and  Miss  Burney's  Evelina,  Letters  XII.  and  XXIi I.  For  some 
of  Goldsmith's  experiences  as  a  masquerader  at  Ranelagh,  see  Irving's  Life  of 
Goldsmith,  Chapter  XXXV.,  or  Forster*s  chapter  on  A  Round  of  Pleasures, 

2  The  reference  is  to  St.  James  Park,  or  to  the  clubs  of  St.  James  Street. 

s  A  quarter  near  the  Tower  of  London  frequented  by  the  lower  classes. 
Hastings  is  here  pla^ng  on  Mrs.  Hardcastle's  ignorance  of  London. 
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Mrs,  Hard.  O I  sir,  you're  only  pleased  to  say  so.  We 
country  persons  can  have  no  manner  at  all.  I'm  in  love  with 
the  town,  and  that  serves  to  raise  me  above  some  of  our  neigh- 
bouring rustics ;  but  who  can  have  a  manner,  that  has  never  seen 
the  Pantheon,^  the  Grotto  Gardens,^  the  Borough,*  and  such 
places  where  the  nobility  chiefly  resort  ?  All  I  can  do  is  to 
enjoy  London  at  second-hand.  I  take  care  to  know  every  tete- 
d-tete  from  the  Scandalous  Magazine,*  and  have  all  the  fash- 
ions, as  they  come  out,  in  a  letter  from  the  two  Miss  Rickets  of 
Crooked  Lane.*   Pray  how  do  you  like  this  head,  Mr.  Hastings  ? 

Hastings.  Extremely  elegant  and  ddgagie^^  upon  my  word, 
madam.    Your  friseur  is  a  Frenchman,  I  suppose? 

Afrs.  Hard.  I  protest,  I  dressed  it  myself  from  a  print  in  the 
Ladies'  Memorandum-book  for  the  last  year. 

Hastings.  Indeed.  Such  a  head  in  a  side-box  at  the  play- 
house would  draw  as  many  gazers  as  my  Lady  Mayoress  at  a 
City  Ball.'' 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  vow,  since  innoculation  began,  there  is  no 
such  thing  to  be  seen  as  a  plain  woman ;  *  so  one  must  dress  a 
little  particular  or  one  may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

Hastings.  But  that  can  never  be  your  case,  madam,  in  any 
dress.  [Bowing. 


1  A  concert  and  masquerade  hall  on  Oxford  Street  opened  in  1772.  See 
Miss  Bumey's  Evelina,  Letter  XXIII.,  and  Wright's  Caricature  History  of 
the  Georges,  XIV.  Johnson  and  Boswell  visited  it  in  1772  and  thought  it  in- 
ferior to  Ranelagh.     (Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.) 

2  Finch's  Grotto  Gardens  in  St.  George's  Fields,  a  notorious  place  of  enter- 
tainment.   (Littledale.) 

•  A  district  of  London  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 

•  Compare  Snake's  speech  in  The  School  for  Scandal,  (I.,  1.) :  **  Nay,  I 
have  more  than  once  traced  her  causing  a  tite-h-t^te  in  the  Town  and  Country 
Magazine^  The  tBte-h-iBtes  were  bust-portraits  accompanied  by  satirical 
iMographies.  See  numerous  examples  in  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine 
of  this  period. 

6  Mention  is  made  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World  (LXXI.)  of  "the  nobility 
and  gentry  from  Thames  Street  and  Crooked  Lane,"  and  in  The  Good- 
Naiured  Man  (I.)  of  a  "little  broker  in  Crooked  Lane." 

•  Free  and  unconstrained.  "^  Another  doubtful  compliment. 

8  Since  innoculation  began,  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  seen  as  a  woman 
pitted  by  small-pox.  Goldsmith,  it  will  be  remembered,  bore  through  Ufe  the 
marks  of  that  disease. 
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Mrs,  Hard,  Yet,  what  signifies  my  dressing  when  I  have 
such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  my  side  as  Mr.  Hardcastle  ?  All  I 
can  say  will  never  argue  down  a  single  button  from  his  clothes. 
I  have  often  wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  great  flaxen  wig,  and 
where  he  was  bald,  to  plaster  it  over,  like  my  Lord  Pately,  with 
powder. 

Hastings,  You  are  right,  madam ;  for,  as  among  the  ladies 
there  are  none  ugly,  so  among  the  men  there  are  none  old. 

Mrs,  Hard,  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer  was .?  Why, 
with  his  usual  Gothic  vivacity,  he  said  I  only  wanted  him  to 
throw  off  his  wig  to  convert  it  into  a  tite^  for  my  own 
wearing. 

Hastings,  Intolerable !  At  your  age  you  may  wear  what 
you  please,  and  it  must  become  you. 

Mrs,  Hard.  Pray,  Mr.  Hastings,  what  do  you  take  to  be 
the  most  fashionable  age  about  town? 

Hastings,  Some  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the  mode;  but 
I'm  told  the  ladies  intend  to  bring  up  .fifty  for  the  ensuing 
winter. 

Mrs.  Hard,  Seriously?  Then  I  shall  be  too  young  for  the 
fashion. 

Hastings,  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels  till  she's 
past  forty.  For  instance,  miss  there,  in  a  polite  circle,  would 
be  considered  as  a  child,  as  a  mere  maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs,  Hard,  And  yet  Mrs.  Niece  *  thinks  herself  as  much  a 
woman,  and  is  as  fond  of  jewels,  as  the  oldest  of  us  all. 

Hastings,  Your  niece,  is  she  ?  And  that  young  gentleman, 
a  brother  of  yours,  I  should  presume  ? 

Mrs,  Hard.  My  son,  sir.  They  are  contracted  to  each 
other.  Observe  their  little  sports.  They  fall  in  and  out  ten 
times  a  day,  as  if  they  were  man  and  wife  already.  {To  them,'\ 
Well,  Tony,  child,  what  soft  things  are  you  saying  to  your  cousin 
Constance  this  evening? 

Tony,  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things ;  but  that  it's  very 
hard  to  be  followed  about  so.  Ecod !  I've  not  a  place  in  the 
house  now  that's  left  to  myself  but  the  stable. 


1  A  covering  of  false  hair  for  the  head. 

3  Mistress  (now  Miss)  Niece,  here  used  ironically. 
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Mrs,  Hard,  Never  mind  him,  Con,  my  dear.  He's  in 
another  story  behind  your  back. 

Miss  Neville.  There's  something  generous  in  my  cousin's 
manner.    He  falls  out  before  faces  to  be  forgiven  in  private. 

Tony.    That's  a  damned  confounded  —  crack. ^ 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ah !  he's  a  sly  one.  Don't  you  think  they're 
like  each  other  about  the  mouth,  Mr.  Hastings  1  The  Blenkin- 
sop  *  mouth  to  a  T.*  They're  of  a  size,  too.  Back  to  back,  my 
pretties,  that  Mr.  Hastings  may  see  you.     Come,  Tony. 

Tony.     You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  I  tell  you. 

{^Measuring. 

Miss  Neville.    O  lud !  he  has  almost  cracked  my  head. 

Mrs.  Hard.  O,  the  monster  I  For  shame,  Tony.  You  a 
man,  and  behave  so! 

Tony.  If  I'm  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin.*  Ecod!  I'll 
not  be  made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that  I'm  to  get  for  the 
pains  I  have  taken  in  your  education  1  I  that  have  rocked  you 
in  your  cradle,  and  fed  that  pretty  mouth  with  a  spoon !  Did  not 
I  work  that  waistcoat  to  make  you  genteel  1  Did  not  I  prescribe 
for  you  every  day,  and  weep  while  the  receipt  was  operating  ? 

Tony.  Ecod !  you  had  reason  to  weep,  for  you  have  been 
dosing  me  ever  since  I  was  born.  I  have  gone  through  every 
receipt  in  the  Complete  Housewife  ^  ten  times  over ;  and  you 
have  thoughts  of  coursing  me  through  Quincy*  next  spring. 
But,  ecod !  I  tell  you,  I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs,  Hard.  Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good,  viper  ?  Wasn't  it 
all  for  your  good  ? 

Tony.  I  wish  you'd  let  me  and  my  good  alone,  then. 
Snubbing  this  way  when  I'm  in  spirits.  If  I'm  to  have  any 
good,  let  it  come  of  itself ;  not  to  keep  dinging  it,  dinging  it 
into  one  so. 


1  Falsehood. 

*  Mrs.  Hardcastle's  maiden  name,  presumably.    The  same  name  occurs  in 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  XVIf. 

»  Exactly.  *  Fortune. 

*  I  know  notiiing  of  this  book,  but  the  nature  of  it  can  be  easily  guessed. 

*  John  Quincy  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  medical  works,  including 
A  Complete  English  Dispensatory ^  which  ran  through  many  editions. 
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Mrs,  Hard,  That's  false;  I  never  see  you  when  you're  in 
spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to  the  alehouse  or  kennel.  I'm 
never  to  be  delighted  with  your  agreeable  wild  notes,  unfeeling 
monster ! 

Tony,  Ecod !  Mamma,  your  own  notes  are  the  wildest  of 
the  two. 

Mrs,  Hard,  Was  ever  the  like?  But  I  see  he  wants  to 
break  my  heart,  1  see  he  does. 

Hastings,  Dear  madam,  permit  me  to  lecture  the  young 
gentleman  a  little.  I'm  certain  I  can  persuade  him  to  his 
duty. 

Mrs,  Hard,  Well !  I  must  retire.  Come,  Constance,  my 
love.  You  see,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  wretchedness  of  my  situa- 
tion. Was  ever  poor  woman  so  plagued  with  a  dear,  sweet, 
pretty,  provoking,  undutiful  boy? 

{^Exeunt  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Miss  Neville. 

Hastings.    Tony. 
Tony  [singing']. 

There  was  a  young  man  riding  by, 
And  fain  would  have  his  will. 
Rang  do  didlo  dee. 

Don't  mind  her.  Let  her  cry.  It's  the  comfort  of  her  heart. 
I  have  seen  her  and  sister  cry  over  a  book  for  an  hour  together, 
and  they  said  they  liked  the  book  the  better  the  more  it  made 
them  cry. 

Hastings.  Then  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladies,  I  find,  my 
pretty  young  gentleman  ? 

Tony,    That's  as  I  find  'um. 

Hastings,  Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosing,  I  dare  an- 
swer ?    And  yet  she  appears  to  me  a  pretty,  well-tempered  girl. 

Tony.  That's  because  you  don't  know  her  as  well  as  I. 
Ecod !  I  know  every  inch  about  her ;  and  there's  not  a  more 
bitter,  cantankerous  ^  toad  in  all  Christendom. 

Hastings  [aside].     Pretty  encouragement  this  for  a  lover ! 

Tony,     I  have  seen  her  since  the  height  of  that.     She  has  as 


1  Perverse,  contentious.    Compare  TAe  Rivals^  V.,  iii.,   "  You  won't  be  so 
cantanckerous  as  to  spoil  the  party  by  sitting  out.*' 
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many  tricks  as  a  hare  in  a  thicket,  or  a  colt  the  first  day^s 
breaking. 

Hastings.    To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent 

Tony.  Ay,  before  company.  But  when  she's  with  her  play- 
mates, she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  in  a  gate. 

Hastings.  But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about  her  that  charms 
me. 

Tony.  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  little,  she  kicks  up,  and 
you're  flung  in  a  ditch. 

Hastings.  Well,  but  you  must  allow  her  a  little  beauty. 
—  Yes,  you  must  allow  her  some  beauty. 

Tony.  Bandbox !  She's  all  a  made  up  thing,  mun.^  Ah ! 
could  you  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of  these  parts,  you  might  then 
talk  of  beauty.  Ecod,  she  has  two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and 
cheeks  as  broad  and  red  as  a  pulpit  cushion.  She'd  make  two 
of  she. 

Hastings.  Well,  what  say  you  to  a  friend  that  would  take 
this  bitter  bargain  off  your  hands  ? 

Tony.     Anon.* 

Hastings,  Would  you  thank  him  that  would  take  Miss 
Neville,  and  leave  you  to  happiness  and  your  dear  Betsy  ? 

Tony.  Ay ;  but  where  is  there  such  a  friend,  for  who  would 
take  her? 

Hastings.  I  am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me,  I'll  engage  to 
whip  her  off  to  France,  and  you  shall  never  hear  more  of 
her. 

Tony.  Assist  you !  Ecod,  I  will,  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood.  I'll  clap  a  pair  of  horses  to  your  chaise  that  shall 
trundle  you  off  in  a  twinkling,  and  may  be  get  you  a  part  of  her 
fortin  besides,  in  jewels,  that  you  little  dream  of. 

Hastings.     My  dear  Squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad  of  spirit. 

Tony.  Come  along  then,  and  you  shall  see  more  of  my  spirit 
before  you  have  done  with  me.  [Singing. 

We  are  the  boys 
That  fears  no  noise 
Where  the  thundering  cannons  roar.     [Exeunt. 


1  Man. 

s  I  beg  your  pardon.    What  did  you  say? 
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ACT   III. 

[Scene  I.  —  The  same.^ 

Enter  Hardcastle  solus. 

Hard,  What  could  my  old  friend  Sir  Charles  mean  by  recom- 
mending his  son  as  the  modestest  young  man  in  town  ?  To  me 
he  appears  the  most  impudent  piece  of  brass  that  ever  spoke  with 
a  tongue.  He  has  taken  possession  of  the  easy  chair  by  the 
fireside  already.  He  took  off  his  boots  in  the  parlour,  and  de- 
sired me  to  see  them  taken  care  of.  I'm  desirous  to  know  how 
his  impudence  affects  my  daughter.  She  will  certainly  be 
shocked  at  it. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle,  plainly  dressed. 

Hard.  Well,  my  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed  your  dress 
as  I  bid  you ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  there  was  no  great  occasion. 

Miss  Hard.  I  find  such  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  obeying  your 
commands,  that  I  take  care  to  observe  them  without  ever  debat- 
ing their  propriety. 

Hard.  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  you  some  cause,  par- 
ticularly when  I  recommended  my  modest  gentleman  to  you  as 
a  lover  to-day. 

Miss  Hard.  You  taught  me  to  expect  something  extraordi- 
nary, and  I  find  the  original  exceeds  the  description. 

Hard.  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life !  He  has  quite 
confounded  all  my  faculties ! 

Miss  Hard.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it :  and  a  man  of  the 
world,  too ! 

Hard.  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad  —  what  a  fool  was  I,  to 
think  a  young  man  could  learn  modesty  by  travelling.  He 
might  as  soon  learn  wit  at  a  masquerade. 

Miss  Hard.     It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 

Hard.  A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  company  and  a  French 
dancing-master. 

Miss  Hard.  Sure  you  mistake,  papa !  a  French  dancing- 
master  could  never  have  taught  him  that  timid  look  —  that  awk- 
ward address  —  that  bashful  manner  — 
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Hard.     Whose  look  ?  whose  manner,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Mr.  Marlow's :  his  mauvaise  honte^  his  timidity, 
struck  me  at  the  first  sight. 

Hard.  Then  your  first  sight  deceived  you  ;  for  I  think  him 
one  of  the  most  brazen  first  sights  that  ever  astonished  my 
senses ! 

Miss  Hard,  Sure,  sir,  you  rally !  I  never  saw  any  one  so 
modest 

Hard.  And  can  you  be  serious  ?  I  never  saw  such  a  bounc- 
ing swaggering  puppy  since  I  was  bom.  Bully  Dawson  ^  was 
but  a  fool  to  him. 

Miss  Hard.  Surprising !  He  met  me  with  a  respectful  bow, 
a  stammering  voice,  and  a  look  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Hard.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a  lordly  air,  and  a 
familiarity  that  made  my  blood  freeze  again. 

Miss  Hard.  He  treated  me  with  diffidence  and  respect; 
censured  the  manners  of  the  age ;  admired  the  prudence  of  girls 
that  never  laughed ;  tired  me  with  apologies  for  being  tiresome ; 
then  left  the  room  with  a  bow,  and  "  Madam,  I  would  not  for 
the  world  detain  you." 

Hard.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me  all  his  life  before  ; 
asked  twenty  questions,  and  never  waited  for  an  answer ;  inter- 
rupted my  best  remarks  with  some  silly  pun ;  and  when  I  was 
in  my  best  story  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene,  he  asked  if  I  had  not  a  good  hand  at  making  punch. 
Yes,  Kate,  he  asked  your  father  if  he  was  a  maker  of  punch  1 

Miss  Hard,     One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mistaken. 

Hard.  If  he  be  what  he  has  shown  himself,  Fm  determined 
he  shall  never  have  my  consent. 

Miss  Hard  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I  take  him,  he 
shall  never  have  mine. 

Hard.     In  one  thing  then  we  are  agreed  —  to  reject  him. 


1  Bashfulness. 

<  A  noted  London  bully  and  sharper  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Compare 
SpectcUor^  No.  2 : 

"  Before  this  disappointment,  Sir  Roger  was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman, 
had  often  supped  with  my  Lord  Rochester  and  Sir  George  Etherege,  fought  a 
duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and  kicked  Bully  Dawson  in  a  public 
coffee-house,  for  calling  him  youngster. " 
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Miss  Hard.  Yes ;  but  upon  conditions.  For  if  you  should 
find  him  less  impudent,  and  I  more  presuming;  if  you  find  him 
more  respectful,  and  I  more  importunate  —  I  don't  know  —  the 
fellow  is  well  enough  for  a  man  —  Certainly  we  don't  meet 
many  such  at  a  horse  race  in  the  country. 

Hard.  If  we  should  find  him  so —  But  that's  impossible. 
The  first  appearance  has  done  my  business.  I'm  seldom 
deceived  in  that. 

Miss  Hard.  And  yet  there  may  be  many  good  qualities 
under  that  first  appearance. 

.  Hard.  Ay,  when  a  girl  finds  a  fellow's  outside  to  her  taste, 
she  then  sets  about  guessing  the  rest  of  his  furniture.  With 
her,  a  smooth  face  stands  for  good  sense,  and  a  genteel  figure 
for  every  virtue. 

Miss  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  a  conversation  begun  with  a  com- 
pliment to  my  good  sense  won't  end  with  a  sneer  at  my 
understanding. 

Hard.  Pardon  me,  Kate.  But  if  young  Mr.  Brazen  can  find 
the  art  of  reconciling  contradictions,  he  may  please  us  both, 
perhaps. 

Miss  Hard,  And  as  one  of  us  must  be  mistaken,  what  if  we 
go  to  make  further  discoveries  ? 

Hard.     Agreed.     But  depend  on't,  I'm  in  the  right. 

Miss  Hard.     And  depend  on't,  I'm  not  much  in  the  wrong. 

{ExeunU 
Enter  Tony,  running  in  with  a  casket. 

Tony.  Ecod !  I  have  got  them.  Here  they  are.  My  cousin 
Con's  necklaces,  bobs  and  all.  My  mother  shan't  cheat  the  poor 
souls  out  of  their  fortin  neither.    O  !  my  genus,  is  that  you  ? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings.  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you  managed  with  your 
mother?  I  hope  you  have  amused  her  with  pretending  love  for 
your  cousin,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  be  reconciled  at  last? 
Our  horses  will  be  refreshed  in  a  short  time,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  ready  to  set  off. 

Tony.  And  here's  something  to  bear  your  charges  by  the  way 
\_giving  the  casket'\ ;  your  sweetheart's  jewels.  Keep  them ;  and 
hang  those,  I  say,  that  would  rob  you  of  one  of  them. 
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Hastings,  But  how  have  you  procured  them  from  your 
mother  ? 

Tony.  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  Til  tell  you  no  fibs.^  I 
procured  them  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  If  I  had  not  a  key  to 
every  drawer  in  mother's  bureau,  how  could  I  go  to  the  ale- 
house so  often  as  I  do  ?  An  honest  man  may  rob  himself  of 
his  own  at  any  time. 

Hastings.  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But  to  be  plain 
with  you,  Miss  Neville  is  endeavouring  to  procure  them  from 
her  aunt  this  very  instant.  If  she  succeeds,  it  will  be  the  most 
delicate  way  at  least  of  obtaining  them. 

Tony.  Well,  keep  them,  till  you  know  how  it  will  be.  But 
I  know  how  it  will  be  well  enough;  she'd  as  soon  part  with 
the  only  sound  tooth  in  her  head. 

Hastings.  But  I  dread  the  effects  of  her  resentment,  when 
she  finds  she  has  lost  them. 

Tony.  Never  you  mind  her  resentment,  leave  me  to  manage 
that.  I  don't  value  her  resentment  the  bounce  of  a  cracker.^ 
Zounds!  here  they  are  I  Morrice,  Prance  !*     [Exit  Hastings. 

Tony,  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Indeed,  Constance,  you  amaze  me.  Such  a  girl 
as  you  want  jewels !  It  will  be  time  enough  for  jewels,  my  dear, 
twenty  years  hence,  when  your  beauty  begins  to  want  repairs. 

Miss  Neville.  But  what  will  repair  beauty  at  forty,  will 
certainly  improve  it  at  twenty,  madam. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Yours,  my  dear,  can  admit  of  none.  That 
natural  blush  is  beyond  a  thousand  ornaments.  Besides,  child, 
jewels  are  quite  out  at  present.  Don't  you  see  half  the  ladies 
of  our  acquaintance,  my  lady  Kill-daylight,  and  Mrs.  Crump, 


1  Often  quoted,  "  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  lies." 
8  The  noise  or  explosion  of  a  firecracker.    Guiraud  finds  here  a  double 
pun :  bounce,  spring  (recoil)  and  falsehood ;  cracker,  firecracker  and  liar  [See 
crack  above,  page  39]  ;  and  cites  Goldsmith's  Haunch  of  Venison^  13-16 : 
"  But  hold  —  let  me  pause —     Don't  I  hear  you  pronounce 
Thb  tale  of  the  bacon  a  damnable  bounce  ? 
Well,  suppose  it  a  bounce  —  sure  a  poet  may  try. 
By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly." 

*  The  cry  of  the  hobby'liorse  rider  in  the  Morrice  dances. 
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and  the  rest  of  them,  carry  their  jewels  to  town,  and  bring 
nothing  but  paste  and  marcasites  ^  back  ? 

Miss  Neville,  But  who  knows,  madam*  but  somebody  that 
shall  be  nameless  would  like  me  best  with  all  my  little  finery 
about  me? 

Mrs.  Hard,  Consult  your  glass,  my  dear,  and  then  see  if, 
with  such  a  pair  of  eyes,  you  want  any  better  sparklers.  What 
do  you  think,  Tony,  my  dear  ?  does  your  cousin  Con  want  any 
jewels,  in  your  eyes,  to  set  off  her  beauty  ? 

Tony.    That's  as  thereafter  may  be. 

Miss  Neville,  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  how  it  would 
oblige  me. 

Mrs.  Hard,  A  parcel  of  old-fashioned  rose  and  table-cut* 
things.  They  would  make  you  look  like  the  court  of  King 
Solomon  at  a  puppet-show.*  Besides,  I  believe  I  can't  readily 
come  at  them.  They  may  be  missing,  for  auglit  I  know  to 
the  contrary. 

Tony  [apart  to  Mrs.  Hardcastle].  Then  why  don't  you 
tell  her  so  at  once,  as  she's  so  longing  for  them  ?  Tell  her 
they're  lost.  It's  the  only  way  to  quiet  her.  Say  they're 
lost,  and  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs,  Hard,  {apart  to  Tony].  You  know,  my  dear,  I'm 
only  keeping  them  for  you.  So  if  I  say  they're  gone,  you'll 
bear  me  witness,  will  you  ?     He  !  he  !  he  ! 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Ecod !  I'll  say  I  saw  them  taken 
out  with  my  own  eyes.* 

Miss  Neville,  I  desire  them  but  for  a  day,  madam.  Just 
to  be  permitted  to  show  them  as  relics,  and  then  they  may  be 
locked  up  again. 

1  Marcasite  is  a  mineral  composed  of  iron  and  sulphur  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling gold ;  fool's  gold ;  common  iron  pyrit^^.  The  marcasite  of  the 
later  mineralogists  is  white  iron  pyrites. 

2  The  rose  diamond  is  flat  beneath  and  has  a  number  of  small  facets  form- 
ing the  convex  upper  surface  ;  the  table  diamond  lias  one  large  face  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  smaller  facets. 

8  *'  My  father  designed  to  breed  me  up  to  his  own  employment,  which  was 
that  of  drummer  to  a  puppet-show.  Thus  the  whole  employment  of  my 
younger  years  was  that  of  interpreter  to  Punch  and  King  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory."  —  Essays,  XXI.  (VI.) 

4  This  speech  is  also  said  apart  to  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 
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Mrs,  Hard.  To  be  plain  with  you,  my  dear  Constance,  if 
I  could  find  them,  you  should  have  them.  They're  missing, 
I  assure  you.  Lost,  for  aught  I  know;  but  we  must  have 
patience  wherever  they  are. 

Miss  Neville,  TU  not  believe  it;  this  is  but  a  shallow  pre- 
tence to  deny  me.  I  know  they're  too  valuable  to  be  so  slightly 
kept,  and  as  you  are  to  answer  for  the  loss  — 

Mrs,  Hard,  Don't  be  alarmed,  Constance.  If  they  be  lost, 
I  must  restore  an  equivalent.  But  my  son  knows  they  are 
missing,  and  not  to  be  found. 

Tony,  That  I  can  bear  witness  to.  They  are  missing,  and 
not  to  be  found;  I'll  take  my  oath  on't. 

Mrs,  Hard.  You  must  learn  resignation,  my  dear;  for 
though  we  lose  our  fortune,  yet  we  should  not  lose  our  patience. 
See  me,  how  calm  I  am. 

Miss  Neville,  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others. 

Mrs,  Hard,  Now,  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good  sense 
should  waste  a  thought  upon  such  trumpery.  We  shall  soon 
find  them ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  you  shall  make  use  of  my 
garnets  till  your  jewels  be  found. 

Miss  Neville,     I  detest  garnets ! 

Mrs,  Hard,  The  most  becoming  things  in  the  world  to  set 
off  a  clear  complexion.  You  have  often  seen  how  well  they 
look  upon  me.    You  shall  have  them.  \Exit, 

Miss  Neville,  I  dislike  them  of  all  things.  You  shan't  stir. 
—  Was  ever  anything  so  provoking  ?  to  mislay  my  own  jewels, 
and  force  me  to  wear  her  trumpery  ! 

Tony,  Don't  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you  the  garnets,  take 
what  you  can  get.  The  jewels  are  your  own  already.  I  have 
stolen  them  out  of  her  bureau,  and  she  does  not  know  it.  Fly 
to  your  spark,  he'll  teil  you  more  of  the  matter.  Leave  me  to 
manage  her. 

Miss  Neville,     My  dear  cousin  ! 

Tony.  Vanish.  She's  here,  and  has  missed  them  already. 
[Exit  Miss  Neville.]  Zounds !  how  she  fidgets  and  spits 
about  like  a  Catherine  wheel.^ 


1  A  revolving  firework. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Confusion  !  thieves !  robbers  1  We  are  cheated, 
plundered,  broke  open,  undone  ! 

Tony.  What's  the  matter,  what's  the  matter,  mamma?  I 
hope  nothing  has  happened  to  any  of  the  good  family ! 

Mrs,  Hard,  We  are  robbed.  My  bureau  has  been  broke 
open,  the  jewels  taken  out,  and  I'm  undone ! 

Tony.  Oh !  is  that  all  ?  Ha !  ha !  ha !  By  the  laws,  I  never 
saw  it  better  acted  in  my  life.  Ecod,  I  thought  you  was 
ruined  in  earnest ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs,  Hard.  Why,  boy,  I  am  ruined  in  earnest.  My  bureau 
has  been  broke  open,  and  all  taken  away. 

Tony,  Stick  to  that ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  stick  to  that.  I'll  bear 
witness,  you  know ;  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  precious,  the  jew- 
els are  gone,  and  I  shall  be  ruined  for  ever. 

Tony,     Sure  I  know  they're  gone,  and  I  am  to  say  so. 

Mrs.  Hard,  My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me.  They're  gone, 
I  say. 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me  for  to  laugh; 
ha !  ha !  I  know  who  took  them  well  enough ;  ha !  ha  I 
ha! 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  blockhead,  that  can't  tell 
the  difference  between  jest  and  earnest!  I  tell  you  I'm  not  in 
jest,  booby. 

Tony.  That's  right,  that's  right :  you  must  be  in  a  bitter 
passion,  and  then  nobody  will  suspect  either  of  us.  I'll  bear 
witness  that  they  are  gone. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  cross-grained  brute,  that 
won't  hear  me !  Can  you  bear  witness  that  you're  no  better 
than  a  fool  1  Was  ever  poor  woman  so  beset  with  fools  on  one 
hand,  and  thieves  on  the  other? 

Tony.     I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Bear  witness  again,  you  blockhead  you,  and 
I'll  turn  you  out  of  the  room  directly.  My  poor  niece,  what 
will  become  of  her  ?  Do  you  laugh,  you  unfeeling  brute,  as  if 
you  enjoyed  my  distress  ? 

Tony.     I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 
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Mrs.  Hard.  Do  you  insult  me,  monster?  PU  teach  you  to 
vex  your  mother,  I  will !  # 

Tony.     I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

\He  runs  off,  she  follows  him. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle  and  Maid. 

Miss  Hard.  What  an  unaccountable  creature  is  that  brother 
of  mine,  to  send  them  to  the  house  as  an  inn ;  ha !  ha !  I  don't 
wonder  at  his  impudence. 

Maid.  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  young  gentleman  as 
you  passed  by  in  your  present  dress,  asked  me  if  you  were  the 
bar-maid  ?    He  mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid,  madam ! 

Miss  Hard.  Did  he?  Then,  as  I  live,  I'm  resolved  to  keep 
up  the  delusion.  Tell  me.  Pimple,  how  do  you  like  my  present 
dress  ?  Don't  you  think  I  look  something  like  Cherry  in  The 
Beaux*  Stratagem  f  ^ 

Maid.  It's  the  dress,  madam,  that  every  lady  wears  in  the 
conntry,  but  when  she  visits  or  receives  company. 

Miss  Hard.  And  are  you  sure  he  does  not  remember  my 
face  or  person  ? 

Maid    Certain  of  it. 

Miss  Hard.  I  vow,  I  thought  so ;  for  though  we  spoke  for 
some  time  together,  yet  his  fears  were  such  that  he  never  once 
looked  up  during  the  interview.  Indeed,  if  he  had,  my  bonnet 
would  have  kept  him  from  seeing  me. 

Maid.  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping  him  in  his 
mistake? 

Miss  Hard.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen,  and  that  is  no 
small  advantage  to  a  girl  who  brings  her  face  to  market.  Then 
I  shall  perhaps  make  an  acquaintance,  and  that's  no  small  vic- 
tory gained  over  one  who  never  addresses  any  but  the  wildest 
of  her  sex.  But  my  chief  aim  is  to  take  my  gentleman  off  his 
guard,  and,  like  an  invisible  champion  of  romance,  examine  the 
giant's  force  before  I  offer  to  combat. 


1  Cherry  is  the  daughter  of  Boniface,  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  in  George 
Farquhar's  comedy  of  The  Beaux*  Stratagem,  Reynolds  suggested  The 
Belies  Stratagem  as  a  name  for  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  a  title  afterwards  used 
by  Mrs,  Cowley.    See  note  i,  page  7. 
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Maid,  But  you  are  sure  you  can  act  your  part,*  and  disguise 
your  a^ice  so  that  he  may  mistake  that,  as  he  has  already  mis- 
taken your  person  ? 

Miss  Hard,  Never  fear  me.  I  think  I  have  got  the  true  bar 
cant.  —  Did  your  honour  call  ?  —  Attend  the  Lion  there.  — 
Pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Angel.  —  The  Lamb  has  been  out- 
rageous this  half  hour.i 

Maid,    It  will  do,  madam.    But  he*s  here.  \Exit  Maid. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marlow,     What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the  house !     I 

-have  scarce  a  moment's  repose.     If  I  go  to  the  best  room,  there 

I  find  my  host  and  his  story ;  if  I  fly  to  the  gallery,  there  we 

have  my  hostess  with  her  curtsey  down  to  the  ground.     I  have 

at  last  got  a  moment  to  myself,  and  now  for  recollection. 

[  Walks  and  muses. 

Miss  Hard,     Did  you  call,  sir  ?  did  your  honour  call  ? 

Marlow  [musing].  As  for  Miss  Hardcastle,  she's  too  grave 
and  sentimental  for  me. 

Miss  Hard.     Did  your  honour  call  ? 

[SAe  still  places  herself  before  him^  he  turning  away, 

Marlow,  No,  child.  {Musing,]  Besides,  from  the  glimpse 
I  had  of  her,  I  think  she  squints. 

Miss  Hard,     Fm  sure,  sir,  I  heard  the  bell  ring. 

Marlow,  No,  no.  \Musing7\  I  have  pleased  my  father, 
however,  by  coming  down,  and  Til  to-morrow  please  myself  by 
returning.  {Taking  out  his  tablets  and  perusing. 

Miss  Hard,     Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  called,  sir  ? 

Marlow.     I  tell  you,  no. 

Miss  Hard,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  sir.  We  have  such 
a  parcel  of  servants. 

Marlow,     No,  no,  I   tell  you.    [Looks  full  in  her  face,] 


1  She  is  here  imitating  a  bar-maid  and  calling  out  the  names  of  different 
apartments  of  her  inn.  Compare  the  landlady's  speech  in  TAe  Good-Natured 
Man,  V : 

"  What !  Solomon  ;  why  don't  you  move  ?  Pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Lamb 
there.  Will  nobody  answer  ?  To  the  Dolphin  ;  quick.  The  Angel  has  been 
outrageous  this  half  hour.    Did  your  ladyship  call,  madam  ? 
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Yes,  child,  I  think  I  did  call.  I  wanted  —  I  wanted  —  I  vow, 
child,  you  are  vastly  handsome. 

Miss  Hard.     O  la,  sir,  you'll  make  one  ashamed. 

Marlow,  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly  malicious  eye.  Yes, 
yes,  my  dear,  I  did  call.  Have  you  got  any  of  your  —  a  — 
what  d'ye  call  it,  in  the  house  ? 

Miss  Hard,  No,  sir,  we  have  been  out  of  that  these  ten 
days. 

Marlow.  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to  very  little 
purpose.  Suppose  I  should  call  for  a  taste,  just  by  way  of  trial, 
of  the  nectar  of  your  lips ;  perhaps  I  might  be  disappointed  in 
that  too. 

Miss  Hard,  Nectar  I  nectar !  that's  a  liquor  there's  no  call 
for  in  these  parts.  French,  I  suppose.  We  keep  no  French 
wines  here,  sir. 

Marlow,     Of  true  English  growth,  I  assure  you. 

Miss  Hard,  Then  it's  odd  I  should  not  know  it.  We  brew 
all  sorts  of  wines  in  this  house,  and  I  have  lived  here  these 
eighteen  years. 

Marlow,  Eighteen  years !  Why,  one  would  think,  child,  you 
kept  the  bar  before  you  were  born.     How  old  are  you  ? 

Miss  Hard,  O!  sir,  I  must  not.  tell  my  age.  They  say 
women  and  music  should  never  be  dated. 

Marlow,  To  guess  at  this  distance,  you  can't  be  much  above 
forty.  \Approaching,'\  Yet  nearer,  I  don't  think  so  much. 
[^Approaching^  By  coming  close  to  some  women  they  look 
younger  still ;  but  when  we  come  very  close  indeed  —  {attempt- 
ing to  kiss  her"]. 

Miss  Hard,  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  distance.  One  would  think 
you  wanted  to  know  one's  age  as  they  do  horses',  by  mark  of 
mouth. 

Marlow,  I  protest,  child,  you  use  me  extremely  ill.  If  you 
keep  me  at  this  distance,  how  is  it  possible  you  and  I  can  be 
ever  acquainted? 

Miss  Hard,  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted  with  you  ?  I 
want  no  such  acquaintance,  not  I.  I'm  sure  you  did  not  treat 
Miss  Hardcastle,  that  was  here  awhile  ago,  in  this  obstropalous  ^ 


1  Obstreperous. 
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manner.  I'll  warrant  me,  before  her  you  looked  dashed,  and 
kept  bowing  to  the  ground,  and  talked,  for  all  the  world,  as  if 
you  was  before  a  justice  of  peace. 

Marlow  [aside].  Egad !  she  has  hit  it,  sure  enough.  [  To 
her.']  In  awe  of  her,  child.**  Ha!  ha!  ha!  A  mere  awkward, 
squinting  thing ;  no,  no !  I  find  you  don't  know  me.  I  laughed 
and  rallied  her  a  little ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  be  too  severe. 
No,  I  could  not  be  too  severe,  curse  me ! 

Miss  Hard.  O  !  then,  sir,  you  are  a  favourite,  I  find,  among 
the  ladies  ? 

Marlow.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favourite.  And  yet,  hang  me, 
I  don't  see  what  they  find  in  me  to  follow.  At  the  Ladies'  Club 
in  town  ^  Pm  called  their  agreeable  Rattle.  Rattle,  child,  is  not 
my  real  name,  but  one  Tm  known  by.  My  name  is  Solomons. 
Mr.  Solomons,  my  dear,  at  your  service. 

[Offering  to  salute  her. 

Miss  Hard.  Hold,  sir ;  you  were  introducing  me  to  your  club, 
not  to  yourself.    And  you're  so  great  a  favourite  there,  you  say? 

Marlow.  Yes,  my  dear.  There's  Mrs.  Mantrap,  Lady  Betty 
Blackleg,  the  Countess  of  Sligo,  Mrs.  Langhorns,  old  Miss  Biddy 
Buckskin,^  and  your  humble  servant,  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 
place. 

Miss  Hard.     Then  it's  a  very  merry  place,  I  suppose. 

Marlow.  Yes,  as  merry  as  cards,  suppers,  wine,  and  old 
women  can  make  us. 

Miss  Hard.    And  their  agreeable  Rattle ;  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Marlow  [aside].  Egad  !  I  don't  quite  like  this  chit.  She 
looks  knowing,  methinks.     You  laugh,  child! 

Miss  Hard.  I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  what  time  they  all 
have  for  minding  their  work  or  their  family. 

Marlow  [aside].  All's  well;  she  don't  laugh  at  me.  [To 
her.]    T>o  you  ever  work,  child? 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  sure.  There's  not  a  screen  or  a  quilt  in 
the  whole  house  but  what  can  bear  witness  to  that. 


1  The  club  here  satirized  was  the  Albemarle  Street  Club,  of  which  Horace 
Walpole,  Charles  Fox,  and  many  other  prominent  people  were  members. 

2  Walpole  said  this  was  intended  for  Miss  Rachael  Loyd,  an  elderly 
member  of  the  club :  "  Miss  Loyd  is  in  the  new  play  by  the  name  of  Rachael 
Buckskin,  though  he  has  altered  it  in  the  printed  copies." 
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Afarhw.  Odso  I  Then  you  must  show  me  your  embroidery. 
I  embroider  and  draw  patterns  myself  a  little.  If  you  want  a 
judge  of  your  work,  you  must  apply  to  me.     {Seizing  her  hand. 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  but  the  colours  don't  look  well  by  candle- 
light.    You  shall  see  all  in  the  morning.  {Struggling, 

Afar  law.  And  why  not  now,  my  angel  ?  Such  beauty  fires 
beyond  the  power  of  resistance.  —  Pshaw !  the  father  here  1 
My  old  luck :  I  never  nicked  ^  seven  that  I  did  not  throw  ames 
ace  ^  three  times  following.*  [Exit  M arlow. 

Enter  Hardcastle,  who  stands  in  surprise. 

Hard.  So,  madam !  So  I  find  this  is  your  modest  lover. 
This  is  your  humble  admirer  that  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  only  adored  at  humble  distance.  Kate,  Kate,  art 
thou  not  ashamed  to  deceive  your  father  so? 

Miss  Hard,  Never  trust  me,  dear  papa,  but  he's  still  the 
modest  man  I  first  took  him  for ;  you'll  be  convinced  of  it  as 
well  as  I. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  I  believe  his  impudence  is 
infectious!  Didn't  I  see  him  seize  your  hand?  Didn't  I  see 
him  haul  you  about  like  a  milkmaid  ?  and  now  you  talk  of  his 
respect  and  his  modesty,  forsooth! 

Afiss  Hard.  But  if  I  shortly  convince  you  of  his  modesty, 
that  he  has  only  the  faults  that  will  pass  off  with  time,  and  the 
virtues  that  will  improve  with  age,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  him. 

Hard.  The  girl  would  actually  make  one  run  mad !  I  tell 
you  I'll  not  be  convinced.  I  am  convinced.  He  has  scarcely 
been  three  hours  in  the  house,  and  he  has  already  encroached  on 
all  my  prerogatives.  You  may  like  his  impudence,  and  call  it 
modesty ;  but  my  son-in-law,  madam,  must  have  very  different 
qualifications. 

1  Threw,  turned  up,  scored ;  or  does  it  mean  hazarded  on^  threw  for  ? 
"  Seven's  the  main."  —  Colman^s  Epilogue  to  The  School  for  Scandal. 

"  Seven  is  my  chaunce,  and  thyn  is  cink  and  treye.*' 

Chaucer,  Pardoner^s  Tale,  325. 

•  Double  aces,  the  lowest  throw.    Ames  or  Ambs  is  from  Latin  ambo,  both. 

'*  Your  bagges  been  nat  filled  with  ambes  as." 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lawe,  124. 

*  It  was  perhaps  near  this  point  in  the  play  that  Miss  Hardcastle' s  song 
givan  in  the  Appendix  was  to  be  sung. 
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Miss  Hard,    Sir,  I  ask  but  this  night  to  convince  you. 

Hard.  You  shall  not  have  half  the  time,  for  I  have  thoughts 
of  turning  him  out  this  very  hour. 

Miss  Hard  Give  me  that  hour  then,  and  I  hope  to  satisfy 
you. 

Hard,  Well,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But  I'll  have  no  trifling 
with  your  father.    All  fair  and  open,  do  you  mind  me  ? 

Miss  Hard,  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  ever  found  that  I  con- 
sidered your  commands  as  my  pride ;  for  your  kindness  is  such, 
that  my  duty  as  yet  has  been  inclination.  \ExeunU 


ACT  IV. 

[Scene  I.  —  The  Same."] 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Hastings,  You  surprise  me  !  Sir  Charles  Marlow  expected 
here  this  night  ?    Where  have  you  had  your  information  ? 

Miss  Neville,  You  may  depend  upon  it.  I  just  saw  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Hardcasde,  in  which  he  tells  him  he  intends  set- 
ting out  a  few  hours  after  his  son. 

Hastings,  Then,  my  Constance,  all  must  be  completed  be- 
fore he  arrives.  He  knows  me ;  and  should  he  find  me  here, 
would  discover  my  name,^  and  perhaps  my  designs,  to  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

Miss  Neville,     The  jewels,  I  hope,  are  safe  ? 

Hastings,  Yes,  yes.  I  have  sent  them  to  Marlow,  who 
keeps  the  keys  of  our  baggage.  In  the  meantime,  Til  go  to 
prepare  matters  for  our  elopement.  I  have  had  the  Squire's 
promise  of  a  iresh  pair  of  horses ;  and,  if  I  should  not  see  him 
again,  will  write  him  further  directions.  \Exit, 

Miss  Neville,  Well !  success  attend  you.  In  the  mean- 
time, rU  go  amuse  my  aunt  with  the  old  pretence  of  a  violent 
passion  for  my  cousin.  [Exit, 


1  Goldsmith  has  here  forgotten  what  he  wrote  in  Act  II .  Marlow  there  said 
(page  25),  **  He  [Hardcastle]  has  got  our  names  from  the  servants  already ; '' 
and  both  Marlow  and  Hastings  were  called  by  name  throughout  that  act. 
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Enter  MxYLLOVf^  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Marlow.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean  by  sending 
me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket  to  keep  for  him,  when  he 
knows  the  only  place  I  have  is  the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an 
inn-door.  Have  you  deposited  the  casket  with  the  landlady, 
as  I  ordered  you?     Have  you  put  it  into  her  own  hands? 

Servant,     Yes,  your  honour. 

Marlow.    She  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she  ? 

Servant.  Yes,  she  said  she'd  keep  it  safe  enough;  she 
asked  me  how  I  came  by  it,  and  she  said  she  had  a  great  mind 
to  make  me  give  an  account  of  myself.  [^Extt  Servant. 

Marlow.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  They're  safe,  however.  What  an 
unaccountable  set  of  beings  have  we  got  amongst !  This  little 
bar-maid  though  runs  in  my  head  most  strangely,  and  drives 
out  the  absurdities  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  She's  mine, 
she  must  be  mine,  or  I'm  greatly  mistaken. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings.  Bless  me !  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her  that  I  in- 
tended to  prepare  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Marlow  here, 
and  in  spirits  too ! 

Marlow.  Give  me  joy,  George !  Crown  me,  shadow  me 
with  laurels  !  Well,  George,  after  all,  we  modest  fellows  don't 
want  for  success  among  the  women. 

Hastings,  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  what  success  has 
your  honour's  modesty  been  crowned  with  now,  that  it  grows  so 
insolent  upon  us  ? 

Marlow.  Didn't  you  see  the  tempting,  brisk,  lovely  little 
thing  that  runs  about  the  house  with  a  bunch  of  keys  to  its 
girdle? 

Hastings.     Well !  and  what  then  ? 

Marlow.  She's  mine,  you  rogue  you.  Such  fire,  such  mo- 
tion, such  eyes,  such  lips  —  but,  egad !  she  would  not  let  me 
kiss  them  though. 

Hastings.     But  are  you  sure,  so  very  sure  of  her  ? 

Marlow.  Why,  man,  she  talked  of  showing  me  her  work 
above-stairs,  and  I  am  to  improve  the  pattern. 

Hastings.  But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about  to  rob  a 
woman  of  her  honour? 
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Marlow,  Pshaw !  pshaw !  we  all  know  the  hocoar  of  the 
bar-maid  of  an  inn.  I  don't  intend  to  rob  her,  take  my  word 
for  it,  there's  nothing  in  this  house,  I  shan't  honestly  pay  fior. 

Hastings,     I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 

Afarhw.  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  maa  m  the 
world  that  would  attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

Hastings,  You  have  taken  care,  I  hope,  of  the  casket  I 
sent  you  to  lock  up?     It's  in  safety? 

Afiwlotu.  Yes,  yes;  it's  safe  enough.  I  have  taken  care 
of  it.  But  how  could  you  think  the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an 
iiin-(U)or  a  place  of  safety?  Ah !  numskull !  I  have  taken  bet- 
ter precautions  for  you  than  you  did  for  yourself.     I  have  — 

Hastings.     What  ? 

Marlow.     I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep  for  yoo. 

Hastings,     To  the  landlady  ? 

Marlow.    The  landlady. 

Hastings,     You  did  ? 

Marlow.  I  did.  She's  to  be  answerable  for  its  forthcom- 
ing, you  know. 

Hastings.    Yes,  she'll  bring  it  forth  with  a  witness.^ 

Marlow.  Wasn't  I  right?  I  believe  you'll  allow  that  I 
acted  prudently  upon  this  occasion. 

Hastings  \aside\.     He  must  not  see  my  uneasiness. 

Marlow.  You  seem  a  h'ttle  disconcerted,  though,  methinks. 
Sure  nothing  has  happened  ? 

Hastings.  No,  notliing.  Never  was  in  better  spirits  in  all 
my  life.  And  so  you  h:ft  it  with  the  landlady,  who,  no  doubt, 
very  readily  undertook  the  charge  ? 

Marlow.  Rather  too  readily.  For  she  not  only  kept  the 
casket,  but,  through  her  great  pnjcaution,  was  going  to  keep 
the  messenger  too.     Hal  ha  I  ha! 

Hastings.     He  I  he  1  \\v  I    They're  '-^  safe,  however. 

Marlow.     As  a  guinea  in  a  tniKer's  purse. 

Hastings  {aside\.  So  now  all  hopes  of  fortune  are  at  an  end, 
and  we  must  set  off  without  it.    [  To  him.']    Well,  Charles,  111 


1  Hastinprs  is  punning  on  this  pliranr  "  with  »  witness."    Compare  **witfa 
a  vfengeancc,"  The  Rivals^  V.,  iii.,  ami  Thfi  l.ady  of  Lyons^  III.,  i. 
3  Hastings  is  ofif  his  guard  wiien  lie  Nuy»  thty  hiHtead  of  it. 
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leave  you  to  your  meditations  on  the  pretty  bar-maid)  and,  he  1 

he !  he  1  may  you  be  as  successful  for  yourself  as  you  have 

been  for  me.  [Exit. 

Marlow,    Thank  ye,  George :  I  ask  no  more.     Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house.  It's  turned  all 
topsy-turvy.  His  servants  have  got  drunk  already.  TU  bear 
it  no  longer;  and  yet,  from  my  respect  for  his  father,  Til  be 
calm.  [To  Aim.']  Mr.  Marlow,  your  servant  .I'm  your  very 
bumble  servant.  [Bowing  low. 

Marlow,  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  [Aside.]  What's  to 
be  the  wonder  now? 

Hard.  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  sir,  that  no  man 
alive  ought  to  be  more  welcome  than  your  father's  son,  sir.  I 
hope  you  think  so  ? 

Marlow.  I  do,  from  my  soul,  sir.  I  don't  want  much  en- 
treaty. I  generally  make  my  father's  son  welcome  wherever 
he  goes. 

Hard.  I  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul,  sir.  But  though  I 
say  nothing  to  your  own  conduct,  that  of  your  servants  is  in- 
si^erable.  Their  manner  of  drinking  is  setting  a  very  bad 
example  in  this  house,  I  assure  you. 

Marlow.  I  protest,  my  very  good  sir,  that's  no  fault  of 
mine.  If  they  don't  drink  as  they  ought  they  are  to  blame. 
I  ordered  them  not  to  spare  the  cellar.  I  did,  I  assure  you. 
\To  the  side  scene.]  Here,  let  one  of  my  servants  come  up. 
To  him.]  My  positive  directions  were,  that  as  I  did  not  drink 
myself,  they  should  make  up  for  my  deficiencies  below. 

Hard.  Then  they  had  your  orders  for  what  they  do?  I'm 
satisfied  1 

Marlow.  They  had,  I  assure  you.  You  shall  hear  from  one 
of  themselves. 

Enter  Servant,  drunk. 

Marlow.  You,  Jeremy  1  Come  forward,  sirrah !  *  What 
were  my  orders?  Were  you  not  told  to  drink  freely,  and  call 
for  what  you  thought  fit,  for  the  good  of  the  house? 


1  A  tenn  of  address  to  inferiors. 
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Hard,  [aside] .     I  begin  to  lose  my  patience. 

Jeremy,  Please  your  honour,  liberty  and  Fleet  Street^  for 
ever!  Though  Tm  but  a  servant,  Tm  as  good  as  another 
man.  FU  drink  for  no  man  before  supper,  sir,  dammy  1  Good 
liquor  will  sit  upon  a  good  supper,  but  a  good  supper  will  not 
sit  upon  —  hiccup  —  upon  my  conscience,  sir. 

Marlow,  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  is  as  drunk  as 
he  can  possibly  be.  I  don't  know  what  you'd  have  more,  unless 
you'd  have  the  poor  devil  soused  in  a  beer-barrel. 

Hard,  Zounds !  He'll  drive  me  distracted  if  I  contain  my- 
self any  longer.  Mr.  Marlow :  sir ;  I  have  submitted  to  your 
insolence  for  more  than  four  hours,  and  I  see  no  likelihood  of 
its  coming  to  an  end.  I'm  now  resolved  to  be  master  here, 
sir,  and  I  desire  that  you  and  your  drunken  pack  may  leave  my 
house  directly. 

Marlow,  Leave  your  house  !  —  Sure  you  jest,  my  good 
friend !    What,  when  I'm  doing  what  I  can  to  please  you  ? 

Hard,  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  don't  please  me ;  so  I  desire  you'll 
leave  my  house. 

Marlow,  Sure,  you  cannot  be  serious  ?  At  this  time  of 
night,  and  such  a  night  ?    You  only  mean  to  banter  me. 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I'm  serious ;  and,  now  that  my  passions 
are  roused,  I  say  this  house  is  mine,  sir ;  this  house  is  mine,  and 
I  command  you  to  leave  it  directly. 

Marlow,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  A  puddle  in  a  storm.  I  shan't 
stir  a  step,  I  assure  you.  [/«  a  serious  tone,]  This  your  house, 
fellow!  It's  my  house.  This  is  my  house.  Mine,  while  I 
choose  to  stay.  What  right  have  you  to  bid  me  leave  this 
house,  sir  ?  I  never  met  with  such  impudence,  curse  me ;  never 
in  my  whole  life  before. 

Hard,  Nor  I,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did  !  To  come  to  my 
house,  to  call  for  what  he  likes,  to  turn  me  out  of  my  own  chair, 
to  insult  the  family,  to  order  his  servants  to  get  drunk,  and  then 
to  tell  me,  "  This  house  is  mine,  sir."  By  all  that's  impudent, 
it  makes  me  laugh.     Ha !  ha !  ha !    Pray,  sir,  [bantering]  as 


1  A  street  in  London.  Jeremy's  "Liberty  and  Fleet  Street  for  ever!" 
is  in  imitation  of  the  cries  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty  1 "  and  "  Wilkes  and  No. 
XLV.  for  ever  1 "    See  Wright's  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges,  VIII. 
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you  take  the  house,  what  think  you  of  taking  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  ?  There's  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  and  there's  a 
fire-screen,  and  here's  a  pair  of  brazen-nosed  bellows ;  perhaps 
you  may  take  a  fancy  to  them  ? 

Marlow,  Bring  me  your  bill,  sir ;  bring  me  your  bill,  and 
let's  make  no  more  words  about  it. 

Hard,  There  are  a  set  of  prints,  too.  What  think  you  of 
the  Rak^s  Progress  ^  for  your  own  apartment  ? 

Marlow.  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say ;  and  1*11  leave  you  and 
your  infernal  house  directly. 

Hard.  Then  there's  a  mahogany  table,  that  you  may  see 
your  own  face  in. 

Marlow.     My  bill,  I  say. 

Hard.  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair,  for  your  own  particular 
slumbers,  after  a  hearty  meal. 

Marlow.  Zounds !  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and  let's  hear  no 
more  on't. 

Hard.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your  father's  letter  to 
me,  I  was  taught  to  expect  a  well-bred,  modest  man  as  a  visitor 
here,  but  now  I  find  him  no  better  than  a  coxcomb  and  a  bully ; 
but  he  will  be  down  here  presently,  and  shall  hear  more  of  it. 

[Exit. 

Marlow.  How's  this !  Sure  I  have  not  mistaken  the  house ! 
Everjrthing  looks  like  an  inn.  The  servants  cry  "  Coming ; "  the 
attendance  is  awkward ;  the  bar-maid,  too,  to  attend  us.  But 
she's  here,  and  will  further  inform  me.  Whither  so  fast,  child  ? 
A  word  with  you. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Miss  Hard,  Let  it  be  short,  then.  I'm  in  a  hurry.  [Aside,] 
I  believe  he  begins  to  find  out  his  mistake ;  but  it's  too  soon 
quite  to  undeceive  him. 

Marlow,  Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  question.  What  are 
you,  and  what  may  your  business  in  this  house  be  ? 

Miss  Hard,     A  relation  of  the  family,  sir. 

Marlow,    What,  a  poor  relation  ? 


1  A  series  of  pictures  by  Hogarth  consisting  of  the  following  eight  num- 
bers :  The  Heir,  The  Lev6e,  Orgies,  The  Arrest,  The  Marriage,  The  Gaming 
House,  The  Prison,  The  Madhouse. 
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Miss  Hard,  Yes,  sir ;  a  poor  relation  appointed  to  keep  the 
keys,  and  to  see  that  the  guests  want  nothing  in  my  power  to 
give  them. 

Marlow,     That  is,  you  act  as  the  bar-maid  of  this  inn. 

Miss  Hard.  Inn  !  O  law  !  —  what  brought  that  in  your 
head  ?  One  of  the  best  families  in  the  county  keep  an  inn ! 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  old  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house  an  inn!  ^ 

Marlow,  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house !  Is  this  house  Mr.  Hard- 
castle's  house,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard.    Ay,  sure.     Whose  else  should  it  be  ? 

Marlow.  So  then,  alPs  out,  and  I  have  been  damnably  im- 
posed on.  O,  confound  my  stupid  head,  I  shall  be  laughed  at 
over  the  whole  town.  I  shall  be  stuck  up  in  caricatura  in  all 
the  print-shops.  The  Dullissimo  Macaroni.^  To  mistake  this 
house  of  all  others  for  an  inn,  and  my  father's  old  friend  for  an 
inn-keeper !  What  a  swaggering  puppy  must  he  take  me  for ! 
What  a  silly  puppy  do  I  find  myself !  There  again,  may  I  be 
hanged,  my  dear,  but  I  mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid. 

Miss  Hard.  Dear  me  !  dear  me !  I'm  sure  there's  nothing 
in  my  behaviour  to  put  me  upon  a  level  with  one  of  that 
stamp. 

Marlow.     Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing.     But  I  was  in  for  a 
list  of  blunders,  and  could  not  help  making  you  a  subscriber. 
My  stupidity  saw  everything  the  wrong  way.     I  mistook  your 
assiduity  for  assurance,  and  your  simplicity  for  allurement.    But 
it's  over  —  this  house  I  no  more  show  my  face  in. 


1  The  dullest  Macaroni,  the  dullest  of  fops.  The  name  Macarotii  com- 
monly applied  to  dandies  at  this  time  was  derived  from  the  Italian  dish,  which 
was  patronized  by  the  Macaroni  Club,  a  set  of  youne  men  who  were  leaders  in 
vice  and  foppery  of  all  kinds.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  satirize  well- 
known  persons  by  caricatures  set  up  in  the  print-shops  and  bearing  the  name 
of  Macaroni,  such  as  The  Parade  Macaroni  and  The  Martial  Macaroni, 
An  account  of  the  Macaronis  with  illustrations  for  1772  and  1773  may  be  found 
in  Wright's  Caricature  History^  VII.  The  following  lines,  suggestive  of 
another  song  to  Americans,  are  from  a  song  of  the  period : 

"  With  little  hat,  and  hair  dressM  high, 
And  whip  to  ride  a  pony ; 
If  you  but  take  a  right  survey, 
Denotes  a  Macaroni.'* 
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Miss  Hard,  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  done  nothing  to  disoblige 
you.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  affront  any  gentleman  who 
has  been  so  polite,  and  said  so  many  civil  things  to  me.  I'm 
sure  I  should  be  sorry  [pretending  lo  cry'\  if  he  left  the  family 
upon  my  account.  Pm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  people  said  any- 
thing amiss,  since  I  have  no  fortune  but  my  character. 

Marlow  [aside].  By  heaven,  she  weeps.  This  is  the  first 
mark  of  tenderness  I  ever  had  from  a  modest  woman,  and  it 
touches  me.  [To  her.]  Excuse  me,  my  lovely  girl ;  you  are  the 
only  part  of  the  family  I  leave  with  reluctance.  But  to  be  plain 
with  you,  the  difference  of  our  birth,  fortune,  and  education, 
make  an  honourable  connexion  impossible ;  and  I  can  never 
harbour  a  thought  of  seducing  simplicity  that  trusted  in  my  hon- 
our, or  bringing  ruin  upon  one  whose  only  fault  was  being  too 
lovely. 

Miss  Hard,  [aside"].  Generous  man!  I  now  begin  to  ad- 
mire him.  [To  him,]  But  I'm  sure  my  family  is  as  good  as 
Miss  Hardcastle's ;  and  though  Pm  poor,  that's  no  great  mis- 
fortune to  a  contented  mind ;  and,  until  this  moment,  I  never 
thought  that  it  was  bad  to  want  fortune. 

Marlow,    And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity  ? 

Miss  Hard,  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance  from  one, 
that  if  I  had  a  thousand  pound  I  would  give  it  all  to. 

Marlow  [aside].  This  simplicity  bewitches  me,  so  that  if 
I  stay  I'm  undone.  I  must  make  one  bold  effort,  and  leave 
her.  [To  her,]  Your  partiality  in  my  favour,  my  dear,  touches 
me  most  sensibly ;  and  were  I  to  live  for  myself  alone,  I  could 
easily  fix  my  choice.  But  I  owe  too  much  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  too  much  to  the  authority  of  a  father ;  so  that  —  I 
can  scarcely  speak  it  —  it  affects  me.     Farewell.  [Exit. 

Miss  Hard,  I  never  knew  half  his  merit  till  now.  He  shall 
not  go,  if  I  have  power  or  art  to  detain  him.  I'll  still  preserve 
the  character  in  which  I  stooped  to  conquer,  but  will  unde- 
ceive my  papa,  who,  perhaps,  may  laugh  him  out  of  his  reso- 
lution. [  Exit, 

Enter  Tony  and  Miss  Neville. 

Tony,  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the  next  time.  1 
have  done  my  duty.  She  has  got  the  jewels  again,  that's  a 
sore  thing;  but  she  believes  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants. 
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Miss  Neville,  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  you  won't  forsake 
us  in  this  distress.  If  she  in  the  least  suspects  that  I  am  going 
off,  I  shall  certainly  be  locked  up,  or  sent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree's, 
which  is  ten  times  worse. 

Tony,  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are  damned  bad  things. 
But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  got  you  a  pair  of  horses  that  will 
fly  like  Whistle-jacket ;  ^  and  I'm  sure  you  can't  say  but  I  have 
courted  you  nicely  before  her  face.  Here  she  comes ;  we  must 
court  a  bit  or  two  more,  for  fear  she  should  suspect  us. 

\7^hey  retire^  and  seem  to  fondle. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hard,  Well,  I  was  greatly  fluttered,  to  be  sure.  But 
my  son  tells  me  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants.  I  shan't 
be  easy,  however,  till  they  are  fairly  married,  and  then  let  her 
keep  her  own  fortune.  But  what  do  I  see  ?  Fondling  together, 
as  I'm  alive.  I  never  saw  Tony  so  sprightly  before.  Ah  I 
have  I  caught  you,  my  pretty  doves  ?  What,  billing,  exchanging 
stolen  glances  and  broken  murmurs  ?  Ah  ! 

Tony,  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble  a  little  now  and 
then,  to  be  sure.     But  there's  no  love  lost  between  us.* 

Mrs,  Hard,  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,  upon  the  flame,  only 
to  make  it  burn  brighter. 

Miss  Neville,  Cousin  Tony  promises  to  give  us  more  of 
his  company  at  home.  Indeed,  he  shan't  leave  us  any  more. 
It  won't  leave  us,  cousin  Tony,  will  it  ? 

Tony.  O  !  it's  a  pretty  creature.  No,  I'd  sooner  leave  my 
horse  in  a  pound,  than  leave  you  when  you  smile  upon  one  so. 
Your  laugh  makes  you  so  becoming. 


1  Perhaps  the  name  of  a  race-horse. 

2  This  expression,  which  is  now  used  in  a  negative  or  ironical  sense,  was 
formerly  used  in  a  positive  sense,  as  in  the  following  lines  from  the  ballad  of 
the  Children  in  the  Wood : 

"  No  love  between  these  two  was  lost. 
Each  was  to  other  kinde ; 
In  love  they  lived,  in  love  they  dyed. 
And  left  two  babes  behinde." 

Tony  is  playing  on  the  two  meanings.    Another  form  occurs  in  Middlecon*s 
Witch^  IV.,  iii :  **  There's  no  hate  lost  between  us." 
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Miss  Neville,  Agreeable  cousin  I  Who  can  help  admiring 
that  natural  humour,  that  pleasant,  broad,  red,  thoughtless  {pat- 
ting his  cheek]  —  ah  !  it's  a  bold  face. 

Mrs.  Hard.    Pretty  innocence !  __ 

Tony.  I'm  sure  I  always  loved  cousin  Con's  hazel  eyes,  and 
her  pretty  long  lingers,  that  she  twists  this  way  and  that,  over 
the  haspicholls,^  like  a  parcel  of  bobbins. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ah,  he  would  charm  the  bird  from  the  tree. 
I  was  never  so  happy  before.  My  boy  takes  after  his  father, 
poor  Mr.  Lumpkin,  exactly.  The  jewels,  my  dear  Con,  shall 
be  your's  incontinently.*  You  shall  have  them.  Isn't  he  a 
sweet  boy,  my  dear?  You  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and 
we'll  put  ofiE  the  rest  of  his  education,  like  Dr.  Drowsy's  ser- 
mons, to  a  fitter  opportunity. 

Enter  Diggory. 

Diggory.  Where's  the  Squire?  I  have  got  a  letter  for 
your  worship. 

Tony.  Give  it  to  my  mamma.  She  reads  all  my  letters 
first. 

Diggory.     I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands. 

Tony.     Who  does  it  come  from  ? 

Diggory.    Your  worship  mun  *  ask  that  of  the  letter  itself. 

Tony»     I  could  wish  to  know,  though. 

{Turning  the  letter^  and  gazing  on  it. 

Miss  Neville  [aside].  Undone,  undone !  A  letter  to  him 
from  Hastings.  I  know  the  hand.  If  my  aunt  sees  it  we  are 
mined  for  ever.  I'll  keep  her  employed  a  little  if  I  can.  ['Jo 
Mrs.  Hardcastle.]  But  I  have  not  told  you,  madam,  of  my 
cousin's  smart  answer  just  now  to  Mr.  Marlow.  We  so  laughed 
—  you  must  know,  madam  —  this  way  a  little,  for  he  must  not 
hear  us.  [They  confer. 

Tony  [still gazing].  A  damned  cramp  piece  of  penmanship, 
as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.     I  can  read  your  print  hand  very  well. 


1  "  Goldsmith  does  not  seem  to  have  invented  this  delightful  perversion, 
for  Gray  uses  it  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Chute  of  1746.  He  has  '  not  seen  the 
face  oi  a  I/as/ical^  since  he  came  home.'    Probably  it  was  a  popular  vulgar- 

isill."  —  DOBSON. 

*  Immediately.  ^  Must. 
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But  here  there  are  such  handles,  and  shanks,  and  dashes,  that 
one  can  scarce  tell  the  head  from  the  tail.  "To  Anthony 
Lumpkin,  Esquire."  It's  very  odd,  I  can  read  the  outside  of 
my  letters,  where  my  own  name  is,  well  enough.  But  when  I 
come  to  open  it,  it's  all  —  buzz.  That's  hard,  very  hard; 
for  the  inside  of  the  letter  is  always  the  cream  of  the 
correspondence. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  Very  well,  very  well.  And  so 
my  son  was  too  hard  for  the  philosopher. 

Miss  Neville,  Yes,  madam ;  but  you  must  hear  the  rest, 
madam.  A  little  more  this  way,  or  he  may  hear  us.  You'll 
hear  how  he  puzzled  him  again. 

Mrs,  Hard,  He  seems  strangely  puzzled  now  himself, 
methinks. 

Tony  {still  gazing],  A  damned  up  and  down  hand,  as  if  it 
was  disguised  in  liquor.  \Reading,'\  "  Dear  Sir."  Ay,  that's 
that.  Then  there's  an  M,  and  a  T,  and  an  S,  but  whether  the 
next  be  an  izzard  or  an  R,  confound  me,  I  cannot  tell. 

Mrs.  Hard,  What's  that,  my  dear  ?  Can  I  give  you  any 
assistance  ? 

Miss  Neville,  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobody  reads  a 
cramp  hand  better  than  I.  {Twitching  the  letter  from  him,} 
Do  you  know  who  it  is  from  ? 

Tony.    Can't  tell,  except  from  Dick  Ginger,  the  feeder.* 

Miss  Neville,  Ay,  so  it  is.  {Pretending  to  read.]  Dear 
Squire,  hoping  that  you're  in  health,  as  I  am  at  this  present 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Shake-bag  club  has  cut  the  gentlemen  of 
Goose-green  quite  out  of  feather.  The  odds  —  um  —  odd  bat- 
tle—  um  —  long  fighting  —  um —  Here,  here,  it's  all  about 
cocks  and  fighting  ;  it's  of  no  consequence ;  here,  put  it  up,  put 
it  up.  [  Thrusting  the  crumpled  letter  upon  him, 

Tony,  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it's  of  all  the  consequence  in  the 
world.  I  would  not  lose  the  rest  of  it  for  a  guinea.  Here, 
mother,  do  you  make  it  out.     Of  no  consequence ! 

{Giving  Mrs.  Hardcastle  the  letter, 

Mrs,  Hard.     How's  this  ?  {Reads. 


1  Cock-^ecder,  presumably. 
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Dear  Squire,  —  I'm  now  waiting  for  Miss  Neville,  with  a  post- 
chaise  and  pair,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  but  I  find  my  horses  yet 
unable  to  perform  the  journey.  I  expect  you'll  assist  us  with  a  pair 
of  fresh  horses,  as  you  promised.  Dispatch  is  necessary,  as  the  hag 
[ay,  the  hag],  your  mother,  will  otherwise  suspect  us. 

Yours, 

Hastings. 

Grant  me  patience  !     I  shall  run  distracted  1     My  rage  chokes 
me ! 

Miss  Neville*  I  hope,  madam,  you'll  suspend  your  resent- 
ment for  a  few  moments,  and  not  impute  to  me  any  impertinence 
or  sinister  design  that  belongs  to  another. 

Mrs,  Hard,  [curtseying  very  low\  Fine  spoken,  madam ; 
you  are  most  miraculously  polite  and  engaging,  and  quite  the 
very  pink  of  courtesy  ^  and  circumspection,  madam.  {Changing 
her  tone.'\  And  you,  you  great  ill-fashioned  oaf,  with  scarce 
sense  enough  to  keep  your  mouth  shut ;  were  you,  too,  joined 
against  me  ?  But  Til  defeat  all  your  plols  in  a  moment.  As 
for  you,  madam,  since  you  have  got  a  pair  of  fresh  horses  ready, 
it  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint  them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead 
of  running  away  with  your  spark,  prepare,  this  very  moment,  to 
run  off  with  me.  Your  old  aunt  Pedigree  will  keep  you  secure, 
ril  warrant  me.  You  too,  sir,  may  mount  your  horse,  and 
guard  us  upon  the  way. —  Here,  Thomas,  ^oger,  Diggory. 
—    Ill  shew  you  that  I  wish  you  better  than  you  do  yourselves. 

[Exit, 

Miss  Neville,    So  now  Pm  completely  ruined. 

Tony,    Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  Neville,  What  better  could  be  expected  from  being 
connected  with  such  a  stupid  fool,  and  after  all  the  nods  and 
signs  I  made  him. 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own  cleverness,  and 
not  my  stupidity,  that  did  your  business.  You  were  so  nice  and 
so  busy  with  your  Shake-bags  and  Goose-greens,  that  I  thought 
you  could  never  be  making  believe. 


1  This  phrase  is  from  Romeo  and  Juliet^  II.,  iv.,  61. 
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Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings,  So,  sir,  I  find  by  my  servant  that  you  have  shown 
my  letter  and  betrayed  us.  Was  this  well  done,  young 
gentleman  ? 

Tony,  Here's  another.^  Ask  miss  there  who  betrayed  you. 
£cod,  it  was  her  doing,  not  mine. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marlow.  So,  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among  you.  Ren- 
dered contemptible,  driven  into  ill  manners,  despised,  insulted, 
laughed  at. 

Tony.  Here's  another.^  We  shall  have  old  Bedlam  *  broke 
loose  presently. 

Miss  Neville.  And  there,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  we 
all  owe  every  obligation. 

Marlow,  What  can  I  say  to  him,  a  mere  boy,  an  idiot,  whose 
ignorance  and  age  are  a  protection  ? 

Hastings,  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would  but  dis- 
grace correction. 

Miss  Neville,  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice  enough  to  make 
himself  merry  with  all  our  embarrassments. 

Hastings,     An  insensible  cub. 

Marlow,     Replete  with  tricks  and  mischief.* 

Tony,  Baw !  damme,  but  111  fight  you  both,  one  after  the 
other,  —  with  baskets.* 

Marlow.  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment  But  your 
conduct,  Mr.  Hastings,  requires  an  explanation.  You  knew  of 
my  mistakes,  yet  would  not  undeceive  me. 

Hastings,  Tortured  as  I  am  with  my  own  disappointments, 
is  this  a  time  for  explanations  ?     It  is  not  fiiendly,  Mr.  Marlow. 


1  Mrs.  Hardcastle  has  already  entered,  so  Tony  says  upon  the  entrance  of 
Hastings  and  again  of  Marlow,  **  Here's  another  [complainer]." 

2  A  lunatic  asylum.     The  word  is  a  contraction  of  Bethlehem^  the  name  of 
a  madhouse  in  London. 

*  "  A  mere  composition  of  tricks  and  mischief."    See  page  8. 

*  Fencing-sticks  with  basket-work  guards  for  the  hand. 

"  With  basket-hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both." 

Butler,  Hudibras^  I.,  i.,  355-4. 
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Marlow,    But,  sir  — 

Miss  Neville.  Mr.  Marlow,  we  never  kept  on  your  mistake, 
till  it  was  too  late  to  undeceive  you.     Be  pacified. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  My  mistress  desires  you'll  get  ready  immediately, 
madam.  The  horses  are  putting  to.  Your  hat  and  things  are 
in  the  next  room.     We  are  to" go  thirty  miles  before  morning. 

\^Exit  Servant. 

Miss  Neville.    Well,  well ;  Til  come  presently. 

Marlow  [to  Hastings].  Was  it  well  done,  sir,  to  assist  in 
rendering  me  ridiculous  ?  To  hang  me  out  for  the  scorn  of  all 
my  acquaintance?  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  I  shall  expect  an 
explanation. 

Hastings.  Was  it  well  done,  sir,  if  you're  upon  that  subject, 
to  deliver  what  I  entrusted  to  yourself,  to  the  care  of  another, 
sir? 

Miss  Neville,  Mr.  Hastings  —  Mr.  Marlow  —  why  will  you 
increase  my  distress  by  this  groundless  dispute?  I  implore,  I 
entreat  you  — 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.     Your  cloak,  madam.     My  mistress  is  impatient. 
Miss  Neville,     I  come.     Pray  be  pacified.     If  I  leave  you 
thus,  I  shall  die  with  apprehension. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Your  fan,  muff,  and  gloves,  madam.  The  horses 
are  waiting. 

Miss  Neville,  O,  Mr.  Marlow !  if  you  knew  what  a  scene  of 
constraint  and  ill-nature  lies  before  me,  Pm  sure  it  would  con- 
vert your  resentment  into  pity. 

Marlow.  I'm  so  distracted  with  a  variety  of  passions,  that  I 
don't  know  what  I  do.  Forgive  me,  madam.  George,  forgive 
me.    You  know  my  hasty  temper,  and  should  not  exasperate  it. 

Hastings.     The  torture  of  my  situation  is  my  only  excuse. 

Miss  Neville.  Well,  my  dear  Hastings,  if  you  have  that 
esteem  for  me  that  I  think,  that  I  am  sure  you  have,  your 
constancy  for  three  years  will  but  increase  the  happiness  of  our 
future  coanexion.    If — 
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Mrs,  Hard,  [within'].  Miss  Neville.  Constance,  why,  Con- 
stance, I  say. 

Miss  Neville.  I'm  coming.  Well,  constancy;  remember, 
constancy  is  the  word.  \Exit. 

Hastings.  My  heart !  how  can  I  support  this  ?  To  be  so 
near  happiness,  and  such  happiness! 

Mar  low  [to  Tony].  You  see  now,  young  gentleman,  the 
effects  of  your  folly.  What  might  be  amusement  to  you,  is 
here  disappointment,  and  even  distress. 

Tony  [from  a  reverie].  Ecod,  I  have  hit  it  It's  here. 
Your  hands.  Yours  and  yours,  my  poor  Sulky.  My  boots 
there,  ho!  Meet  me  two  hours  hence  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden;  and  if  you  don't  find  Tony  Lumpkin  a  more  good- 
natured  fellow  than  you  thought  for,  FU  give  you  leave  to  take 
my  best  horse,  and  Bet  Bouncer  into  the  bargain.  Come  along. 
My  boots,  ho  !  [^Exeuni, 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  —  Continues. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Servant. 

Hastings.  You  saw  the  old  lady  and  Miss  Neville  drive  off, 
you  say  ? 

Servant.  Yes,  your  honour.  They  went  off  in  a  post-coach, 
and  the  young  Squire  went  on  horseback.  They're  thirty 
miles  off  by  this  time. 

Hastings.     Then  all  my  hopes  are  over. 

Servant.  Yes,  sir.  Old  Sir  Charles  is  arrived.  He  and  the 
old  gentleman  of  the  house  have  been  laughing  at  Mr.  Marlow's 
mistake  this  half  hour.     They  are  coming  this  way. 

Hastings.  Then  I  must  not  be  seen.  So  now  to  my  fruitless 
appointment  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  This  is  about  the 
time.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  and  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  The  peremptory  tone  in  which  he  sent 
forth  his  sublime  commands. 
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Sir  Charles*  And  the  reserve  with  which  I  suppose  he 
treated  all  your  advances. 

Hard,  And  yet  he  might  have  seen  something  in  me  above 
a  common  innkeeper,  too. 

Sir  Charles,  Yes,  Dick,  but  he  mistook  you  for  an  uncom- 
mon innkeeper ;  ha !  ha !  ha  ! 

Hard,  Well,  I'm  in  too  good  spirits  to  think  of  anything  but 
joy.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this  union  of  our  families  wijl  make 
our  personal  friendships  hereditary ;  and  though  my  daughter's 
fortune  is  but  small  — 

Sir  Charles,  Why,  Dick,  will  you  talk  of  fortune  to  me  f 
My  son  is  possessed  of  more  than  a  competence  already,  and 
can  want  nothing  but  a  good  and  virtuous  girl  to  share  his 
happiness  and  increase  it.  If  they  like  each  other,  as  you  say 
they  do  — 

Hard,  If,  man !  I  tell  you  they  do  like  each  other.  My 
daughter  as  good  as  told  me  so. 

Sir  Charles.  But  girls  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  you 
know. 

Hard,  I  saw  him  grasp  her  hand  in  the  warmest  manner 
myself ;  and  here  he  comes  to  put  you  out  of  your  ifs,  I  warrant 
him. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Afarhw.  I  come,  sir,  once  more,  to  ask  pardon  for  my 
strange  conduct.  I  can  scarce  reflect  on  my  insolence  without 
confusion. 

Hard.  Tut,  boy,  a  trifle.  You  take  it  too  gravely.  An  hour 
or  two's  laughing  with  my  daughter  will  set  all  to  rights  again. 
She'll  never  like  you  the  worse  for  it. 

Marlow,    Sir,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her  approbation. 

Hard,  Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mr.  Marlow;  if  I 
am  not  deceived,  you  have  something  more  than  approbation 
thereabouts.    You  take  me? 

Marlow,    Really,  sir,  I  have  not  that  happiness. 

Hard.  Come,  boy,  I'm  an  old  fellow,  and  know  what's  what, 
as  well  as  you  that  are  younger.  I  know  what  has  past  between 
you ;  but  mum. 

Marlow,    Sure,  sir,  nothing  has  past  between  us  but  the 
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most  profound  respect  on  my  side,  and  the  most  distant  reserve 
on  hers.  You  don't  think,  sir,  that  my  impudence  has  been 
past  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  family? 

Hard,  Impudence !  No,  I  don't  say  that  —  not  quite  impu- 
dence —  though  girls  like  to  be  played  with,  and  rumpled  a  little 
too,  sometimes.    But  she  has  told  no  tales,  I  assure  you. 

Mar  low.    I  never  gave  her  the  slightest  cause. 

Hard.  Well,  well,  I  like  modesty  in  its  place  well  enough. 
But  this  is  over-acting,  young  gentleman.  You  may  be  open. 
Your  father  and  I  will  like  you  the  better  for  it. 

Mariow.    May  I  die,  sir,  if  I  ever  — 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  you ;  and  as  I'm  sure  you 
like  her  — 

Mar  low.     Dear  sir — I  protest,  sir  — 

Hard,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  joined  as  fast 
as  the  parson  can  tie  you. 

Mar  low.     But  hear  me,  sir  — 

Hard.  Your  father  approves  the  match,  I  admire  it ;  every 
moment's  delay  will  be  doing  mischief,  so  — 

Marlow.  But  why  won't  you  hear  me  ?  By  all  that's  just 
and  true,  I  never  gave  Miss  Hardcastle  the  slightest  mark  of 
my  attachment,  or  even  the  most  distant  hint  to  suspect  me  of 
affection.  We  had  but  one  interview,  and  that  was  formal, 
modest,  and  uninteresting. 

Hard  [aside].  This  fellow's  formal  modest  impudence  is 
beyond  bearing. 

Sir  Charles,  And  you  never  grasped  her  hand,  or  made  any 
protestations  ? 

Marlow.  As  heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down  in  obe- 
dience to  your  commands.  I  saw  the  lady  without  emotion, 
and  parted  without  reluctance.  I  hope  you'll  exact  no  further 
proofs  of  my  duty,  nor  prevent  me  from  leaving  a  house  in 
which  I  suffer  so  many  mortifications.  [Exit. 

Sir  Charles.  I'm  astonished  at  the  air  of  sincerity  with  which 
he  parted. 

Hard.  '  And  I'm  astonished  at  the  deliberate  intrepidity  of 
his  assurance. 

Sir  Charles.  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honour  upon  his 
truth. 
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Hard,  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  I  would  stake  my 
happiness  upon  her  veracity. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Kate,  come  hither,  child.  Answer  us  sincerely,  and 
without  reserve :  has  Mr.  Marlow  made  you  any  professions  of 
love  and  a£Eection  ? 

Miss  Hard,  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  sir!  But  since 
you  require  unreserved  sincerity,  I  think  he  has. 

Hard.  \to  Sir  Charles].    You  see. 

Sir  Charles,  And  pray,  madam,  have  you  and  my  son  had 
more  than  one  interview? 

Miss  Hard.    Yes,  sir,  several. 

Hard,  [to  Sir  Charles].    You  see. 

Sir  Charles,     But  did  he  profess  any  attachment  ? 

Miss  Hard.     A  lasting  one. 

Sir  Charles,     Did  he  talk  of  love  ? 

Miss  Hard.     Much,  sir. 

Sir  Charles,    Amazing !    And  all  this  formally  ? 

Miss  Hard,     Formally. 

Hard,     Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Sir  Charles,    And  how  did  he  behave,  madam  ? 

Miss  Hard,  As  most  professed  admirers  do :  said  some  civil 
things  of  my  face ;  talked  much  of  his  want  of  merit,  and  the 
greatness  of  mine ;  mentioned  his  heart ;  gave  a  short  tragedy 
speech ;  and  ended  with  pretended  rapture. 

Sir  Charles,  Now  I'm  perfectly  convinced,  indeed.  I  know 
his  conversation  among  women  to  be  modest  and  submissive. 
This  forward,  canting,  ranting  manner  by  no  means  describes 
him,  and  I  am  confident  he  never  sat  for  the  picture. 

Miss  Hard,  Then  what,  sir,  if  I  should  convince  you  to  your 
face  of  my  sincerity  ?  If  you  and  my  papa,  in  about  half  an 
hour,  will  place  yourselves  behind  that  screen,  you  shall  hear 
him  declare  his  passion  to  me  in  person. 

Sir  Charles,  Agreed.  And  if  I  find  him  what  you  describe, 
all  my  happiness  in  him  must  have  an  end.  [Exit. 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  you  don't  find  him  what  I  describe  —  I 
fear  my  happiness  must  never  have  a  beginning.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  II.  —  Changes  to  the  back  of  the  Garden. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings,  What  an  idiot  am  I,  to  wait  here  for  a  fellow  who 
probably  takes  a  delight  in  mortifying  me.  He  never  intended 
to  be  punctual,  and  I'll  wait  no  longer.  What  do  I  see?  It  is 
he,  and  perhaps  with  news  of  my  Constance. 

Enter  Tony,  booted  and  spattered, 

Hastings,  My  honest  Squire!  I  now  find  you  a  man  of 
your  word.     This  looks  like  friendship. 

Tony,  Ay,  I'm  your  friend,  and  the  best  friend  you  have  in 
the  world,  if  you  knew  but  all.  This  riding  by  night,  by  the  bye, 
is  cursedly  tiresome.  It  has  shook  me  worse  than  the  basket  of 
a  stage-coach. 

Hastings,  But  how?  Where  did  you  leave  your  fellow- 
travellers  ?    Are  they  in  safety  ?    Are  they  housed  ? 

Tony,  Five  and  twenty  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half  is  no 
such  bad  driving.  The  poor  beasts  have  smoked  for  it.  Rabbit 
me,i  but  rd  rather  ride  forty  miles  after  a  fox,  than  ten  with 
such  varment,^ 

Hastings,  Well,  but  where  have  you  left  the  ladies  ?  I  die 
with  impatience. 

Tony,  Left  them  ?  Why,  where  should  I  leave  them,  but 
where  I  found  them? 

Hastings,     This  is  a  riddle. 

Tony.  Riddle  me  this,  then.  What's  that  goes  round  the 
house,  and  round  the  house,  and  never  touches  the  house  ? 

Hastings.     I'm  still  astray. 

Tony,  Why,  that's  it,  mon.^  I  have  led  them  astray.  By 
jingo,  there's  not  a  pond  or  slough  within  five  miles  of  the  place 
but  they  can  tell  the  taste  of. 

Hastings,  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  I  understand  :  you  took  them  in  a 
round,  while  they  supposed  themselves  going  forward,  and  so 
you  have  at  last  brought  them  home  again. 


1  Confound  me.     Compare  The  Good-Naiurcd  Man,  III.,  and  The  Ri- 
vols,  I.,  i.  (page  loi). 

a  A  corruption  of  vermin,  •  Man. 
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Tony,  You  shall  hear.  I  first  took  them  down  Feather-bed 
Lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  1  then  rattled  them  crack 
over  the  stones  of  Up-and-down  Hill.  I  then  introduced  them 
to  the  gibbet  on  Heavy-tree  Heath  ;  and  from  that,  with  a  cir- 
cumbendibus,^  I  fairly  lodged  them  in  the  horse-pond  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden. 

Hastings,    But  no  accident,  I  hope  ? 

Tony.  No,  no.  Only  mother  is  confoundedly  frightened. 
She  thinks  herself  forty  miles  off.  She's  sick  of  the  journey ; 
and  the  cattle  can  scarce  crawl.  So,  if  your  own  horses  be  ready, 
you  may  whip  off  with  cousin,  and  I'll  be  bound  that  no  soul 
here  can  budge  a  foot  to  follow  you. 

Hastings,     My  dear  friend,  how  can  I  be  grateful  ? 

Tony,     Ay,  now  it's  dear  friend,  noble  Squire.     Just  now,  it 

was  all  idiot,  cub,  and  run  me  through  the  guts.     Damn  your 

way  of  fighting,  I  say.     After  we  take  a  knock  in  this  part  of 

the  country,  we  kiss  and  be  friends.     But  if  you  had  run  me 

through  the  guts,  then  I  should  be  dead,  and  you  might  go  kiss 

the  hangman.* 
Hastings.    The  rebuke  is  just.     But  I  must  hasten  to  relieve 

Miss  Neville;  if  you  keep  the  old  lady  employed,  I  promise  to 
take  care  of  the  young  one. 

Tony,  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes.  Vanish  !  \^Exit 
Hastings.]  She's  got  from  the  pond,  and  draggled  up  to  the 
waist  like  a  mermaid. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs,  Hard,  Oh,  Tony,  I'm  killed  !  —  shook  !  —  battered  to 
death !  I  shall  never  survive  it.  That  last  jolt,  that  laid  us 
against  the  quickset  hedge,  has  done  my  business. 

Tony,  Alack,  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own  fault.  You  would 
be  for  running  away  by  night,  without  knowing  one  inch  of  the 
way. 

Mrs.  Hard,    I  wish  we  were  at  home  again.     I  never  met  so 


1  A  roundabout  way,  circuitous  route.     Tennyson  put  the  word  into  the 
mouth  of  Little  John  in  The  Foresters^  I.,  i.    It  occurs  as  early  as  i68i : 

^  Let  him  alone :  let  him  alone ;  I  shall  fetch  him  back  with  a  circum-bendi- 
buSf  I  warrant  him."  —  Dryden,  The  Spanish  Friar ^  V.,  iL 

*  Kias  the  hangman  as  a  token  of  forgiveness  just  as  you  were  going  to  be 
hanged. 
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many  accidents  in  so  short  a  journey.  Drenched  in  the  mud, 
overturned  in  a  ditch,  stuck  fast  in  a  slough,  jolted  to  a  jelly,  and 
at  last  to  lose  our  way !  Whereabouts  do  you  think  we  are, 
Tony  ? 

Tony,  By  my  guess  we  should  be  upon  Crackskull  Common, 
about  forty  miles  from  home. 

Mrs,  Hard,  O  lud !  O  lud !  the  most  notorious  spot  in  all 
the  country.!  We  only  want  a  robbery  to  make  a  complete  night 
on't. 

Tony,  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,  don't  be  afraid.  Two  of  the 
five  that  kept  here  are  hanged,  and  the  other  three  may  not  find 
us.  Don't  be  afraid.  Is  that  a  man  that's  galloping  behind 
us  1    No ;  it's  only  a  tree.     Don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs,  Hard,     The  fright  will  certainly  kill  me. 

Tony,  Do  you  see  anything  like  a  black  hat  moving  behind 
the  thicket .' 

Mrs,  Hard,    O  death  ! 

Tony,  No ;  it's  only  a  cow.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,  don*t 
be  afraid. 

Mrs,  Hard,  As  I'm  alive,  Tony,  I  see  a  man  coming  towards 
us.     Ah  !  I'm  sure  on't.     If  he  perceives  us,  we  are  undone. 

Tony  [aside].  Father-in-law,  by  all  that's  unlucky,  come  to 
take  one  of  his  night  walks.     [To  her,"]     Ahl  it's  a  highway- 


1  "  It  was  only  on  his  friend's  earnest  representation  of  how  useful  his  pres- 
ence might  be,  should  sudden  alteration  be  found  necessary  in  any  scene,  that 
he  [Goldsmith]  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  the  theatre  [on  the  evening  of  the 
first  performance].  He  entered  the  stage-door  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act, 
and  heard  a  solitary  hiss  at  the  improbability  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  in  her  own 
garden,  supposing  herself  forty  miles  off  on  Crackskull  Common  (a  trick, 
nevertheless,  which  Sheridan  actually  played  off  on  Madame  de  Genlis). 
*  What's  that  ? '  he  cried  out,  alarmed  not  a  little  at  the  sound.  *  Psha !  Doc- 
tor,' said  Colman,  who  was  standing  at  the  side-scene,  doubtless  well-pleased 
to  have  even  so  much  sanction  for  all  his  original  forebodings,  '  don't  be  afraid 
of  a  squib,  when  we  have  been  sitting  these  two  hours  on  a  barrel  of  gunpow- 
der.' Cooke,  who  gives  the  best  version  of  the  anecdote,  corrects  assertions 
elsewhere  made  that  it  had  happened  at  the  last  rehearsal ;  tells  us  that  Gold- 
smith himself  had  related  it  to  him  ;  and  adds  that  '  he  never  forgave  it  to  Col- 
man to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.'  .  .  . 

"  This  hiss  seems  to  have  been  really  a  solitary  one ;  for  no  difference  is  to 
be  found  in  any  reliable  account,  either  public  or  private,  as  to  the  comedy's 
absolute  success."  —  Forster,  IV.,  xv. 
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man,  with  pistols  as  long  as  my  arm.    A  damned  ill-looking 
fellow. 

Afrs,  Hard.    Good  heaven  defend  us !    He  approaches. 

Tony,  Do  you  hide  yourself  in  that  thicket,  and  leave  me  to 
manage  him.  If  there  be  any  danger,  Til  cough  and  cry  hem. 
When  I  cough,  be  sure  to  keep  close. 

[Mrs.  Hardcastle  hicUs  behind  a  tree  in  the  back  scene. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard,  I'm  mistaken,  or  I  heard  voices  of  people  in  want  of 
help.  Oh,  Tony,  is  that  you  ?  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon 
back.     Are  your  mother  and  her  charge  in  safety  ? 

Tony,    Very  safe,  sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedigree's.     Hem. 

Mrs,  Hard,  [from  behind \  Ah,  death !  I  find  there's 
danger. 

Hard,  Forty  miles  in  three  hours ;  sure  that's  too  much,  my 
youngster. 

Tony,  Stout  horses  and  willing  minds  make  short  journeys, 
as  they  say.     Hem. 

Mrs,  Hard,  [from  behind  \  Sure  he'll  do  the  dear  boy  no 
harm. 

Hard,  But  I  heard  a  voice  here ;  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
from  whence  it  came. 

Tony.  It  was  I,  sir,  talking  to  myself,  sir.  I  was  saying 
that  forty  miles  in  four  hours  was  very  good  going.  Hem.  As 
to  be  sure  it  was.  Hem.  I  have  got  a  sort  of  cold  by  being 
out  in  the  air.     Well  go  in,  if  you  please.     Hem. 

Hard.  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself,  you  did  not  answer 
yourself.  I  am  certain  I  heard  two  voices,  and  am  resolved 
[raising  his  voice]  to  find  the  other  out. 

Mrs.  Hard  [from  behind].  Oh  !  he's  coming  to  find  me  out. 
Oh! 

Tony.  What  need  you  go,  sir,  if  I  tell  you  ?  Hem.  Til  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  truth  — hem  —  I'll  tell  you  all,  sir. 

[Detaining  him. 

Hard.  I  tell  you  I  will  not  be  detained.  I  insist  on  seeing. 
It's  in  vain  to  expect  I'll  believe  you. 

Mrs.  Hard,  [running  forward  from  behind].  O  lud!  he'll 
murder  my  poor  boy,  my  darling !    Here,  good  gentleman,  whet 
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your  rage  upon  me.  Take  my  money,  my  life,  but  spare 
that  young  gentleman ;  spare  my  child,  if  you  have  any 
mercy. 

Hard.  My  wife  !  as  I'm  a  Christian.  From  whence  can  she 
come  ?  or  what  does  she  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  \kneeling\  Take  compassion  on  us,  good  Mr. 
Highwayman.  Take  our  money,  our  watches,  all  we  have,  but 
spare  our  lives.  We  will  never  bring  you  to  justice ;  indeed  we 
won't,  good  Mr.  Highwayman. 

Hard.  I  believe  the  woman's  out  of  her  senses.  What, 
Dorothy,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  as  I'm  alive!  My  fears 
blinded  me.  But  who,  my  dear,  could  have  expected  to  meet 
you  here,  in  this  frightful  place,  so  far  from  home  ?  What  has 
brought  you  to  follow  us  ? 

Hard.  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost  your  wits  ?  So  far 
from  home,  when  you  are  within  forty  yards  of  your  own  door ! 
[7b  him.'\  This  is  one  of  your  old  tricks,  you  graceless  rogue 
you.  [  To  her."]  Don't  you  know  the  gate,  and  the  mulberry- 
tree  ?  and  don't  you  remember  the  horse-pond,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  horse-pond  as  long 
as  I  live;  I  have  caught  my  death  in  it.  [To  Tony.]  And  is 
it  to  you,  you  graceless  varlet,  I  owe  all  this  ?  Pll  teach  you  to 
abuse  your  mother,  I  will. 

Tony.  Ecod,  mother,  all  the  parish  says  you  have  spoiled 
me,  and  so  you  may  take  the  fruits  on't. 

Mrs.  Hard.     I'U  spoil  you,  I  will. 

[Follows  him  off  the  stage.    Exit. 

Hard.     There's  morab'ty,  however,  in  his  reply.  [Exit, 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Hastings.  My  dear  Constance,  why  will  you  deliberate  thus? 
If  we  delay  a  moment,  all  is  lost  for  ever.  Pluck  up  a  little 
resolution,  and  we  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her 
malignity. 

Miss  Neville.  I  find  it  impossible.  My  spirits  are  so  sunk 
with  the  agitations  I  have  suffered,  that  I  am  unable  to  face  any 
new  danger.  Two  or  three  years'  patience  will  at  last  crown  us 
with  happiness. 
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Hastings,  Such  a  tedious  delay  is  worse  than  inconstancy. 
Let  us  fly,  my  charmer.  Let  us  date  our  happiness  from  this 
very  moment.  Perish  fortune!  Love  and  content  will  in- 
crease what  we  possess  beyond  a  monarch's  revenue.  Let 
me  prevail. 

Miss  Neville,  No,  Mr.  Hastings,  no.  Prudence  once  more 
comes  to  my  relief,  and  I  will  obey  its  dictates.  In  the  moment 
of  passion,  fortune  may  be  despised,  but  it  ever  produces  a  last- 
ing repentance.  I'm  resolved  to  apply  to  Mr.  Hardcastle's 
compassion  and  justice  for  redress. 

Hastings.  But  though  he  had  the  will,  he  has  not  the  power 
to  relieve  you. 

Miss  Neville,  But  he  has  influence,  and  upon  that  I  am 
resolved  to  rely. 

Hastings,  I  have  no  hopes.  But  since  you  persist,  I  must 
reluctantly  obey  you.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IIL — Changes  \back  to  the  House']. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  and  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Sir  Charles.  What  a  situation  am  I  in  !  If  what  you  say 
appears,  I  shall  then  find  a  guilty  son.  If  what  he  says  be 
true,  I  shall  then  lose  one  that,  of  all  others,  I  most  wished  for 
a  daughter. 

Miss  Hard.  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation  ;  and  to  show 
I  merit  it,  if  you  place  yourselves  as  I  directed,  you  shall  hear 
his  explicit  declaration.     But  he  comes. 

Sir  Charles,  I'll  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to  the  appoint- 
ment. [Exit  Sir  Charles. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marlow.  Though  prepared  for  setting  out,  I  come  once  more 
to  take  leave ;  nor  did  I,  tiU  this  moment,  know  the  pain  I  feel 
in  the  separation. 

Miss  Hard,  [in  her  own  natural  manner^  I  believe  these 
su£Eerings  cannot  be  very  great,  sir,  which  you  can  so  easily 
remove.  A  day  or  two  longer,  perhaps,  might  lessen  your 
uneasiness,  by  showing  the  little  value  of  what  you  think  proper 
to  regret 
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Marlow  \aside\  This  girl  every  moment  improves  upon  me. 
\To  her.]  It  must  not  be,  madam.  I  have  already  trifled  too 
long  with  my  heart.  My  very  pride  begins  to  submit  to  my 
passion.  The  disparity  of  education  and  fortune,  the  anger  of 
a  parent,  and  the  contempt  of  my  equals,  begin  to  lose  their 
weight ;  and  nothing  can  restore  me  to  myself  but  this  painful 
effort  of  resolution. 

Mtss  Hard,  Then  go,  sir.  Pll  urge  nothing  more  to  detain 
you.  Though  my  family  be  as  good  as  hers  you  came  down  to 
visit,  and  my  education,  I  hope,  not  inferior,  what  are  these 
advantages  without  equal  aflluence  ?  I  must  remain  contented 
with  the  slight  approbation  of  imputed  merit ;  I  must  have  only 
the  mockery  of  your  addresses,  while  all  your  serious  aims  are 
fixed  on  fortune. 

Enter  Hardcastle  and  Sir  Charles  from  behind. 

Sir  Charles.     Here,  behind  this  screen. 

Hard.  Ay,  ay;  make  no  noise.  Til  engage  my  Kate  covers 
him  with  confusion  at  last 

Marlow.  By  heavens,  madam,  fortune  was  ever  my  smallest 
consideration.  Your  beauty  at  first  caught  my  eye ;  for  who 
could  see  that  without  emotion?  But  every  moment  that  I 
converse  with  you  steals  in  some  new  grace,  heightens  the 
picture,  and  gives  it  stronger  expression.  What  at  first  seemed 
rustic  plainness,  now  appears  refined  simplicity.  What  seemed 
forward  assurance,  now  strikes  me  as  the  result  of  courageous 
innocence  and  conscious  virtue. 

Sir  Charles.     What  can  it  mean  ?     He  amazes  me ! 

Hard.     I  told  you  how  it  would  be.     Hush ! 

Marlow.  I  am  now  determined  to  stay,  madam,  and  I  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  my  father's  discernment,  when  he  sees 
you,  to  doubt  his  approbation. 

Miss  Hard.  No,  Mr.  Marlow,  I  will  not,  cannot  detain  you. 
Do  you  think  I  could  suffer  a  connexion  in  which  there  is  the 
smallest  room  for  repentance  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  take  the 
mean  advantage  of  a  transient  passion  to  load  you  with  con- 
fusion ?  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  relish  that  happiness 
which  was  acquired  by  lessening  yours? 

Marlow.    By  all  that's  good,  I  can  have  no  happiness  but 
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what's  in  your  power  to  grant  me.  Nor  shall  I  ever  feel 
repentance,  but  in  not  having  seen  your  merits  before.  I  will 
stay,  even  contrary  to  your  wishes;  and  though  you  should 
persist  to  shun  me,  I  will  make  my  respectful  assiduities  atone 
for  the  levity  of  my  past  conduct 

Miss  Hard,  Sir,  I  must  entreat  youll  desist  As  our  acquain- 
tance began,  so  let  it  end,  in  indifference.  I  might  have  given 
an  hour  or  two*  to  levity;  but  seriously,  Mr.  Marlow,  do  you 
think  I  could  ever  submit  to  a  connexion,  where  I  must  appear 
mercenary,  and  you  imprudent  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  ever 
catch  at  the  confident  addresses  of  a  secure  admirer? 

Marlow  [kneeling].  Does  this  look  like  security?  Does 
this  look  like  confidence  ?  No,  madam,  every  moment  that 
shews  me  your  merit,  only  serves  to  increase  my  diffidence  and 
confusion.    Here  let  me  continue  — 

Sir  Charles.  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  Charles,  Charles, 
how  hast  thou  deceived  me!  Is  this  your  indifference,  your 
uninteresting  conversation  ? 

Hard.  Your  cold  contempt — your  formal  interview  ?  What 
have  you  to  say  now  ? 

Marlow.     That  Vm  all  amazement !    What  can  it  mean  ? 

Hard.  It  means  that  you  can  say  and  unsay  things  at 
pleasure ;  that  you  can  address  a  lady  in  private,  and  deny  it  in 
public ;  that  you  have  one  story  for  us,  and  another  for  my 
daughter. 

Marlow.    Daughter  !  —  this  lady  your  daughter  ? 

Hard,  Yes,  sir,  my  only  daughter  —  my  Kate ;  whose  else 
should  she  be? 

Marlow.     Oh,  the  devil ! 

Miss  Hard.  Yes,  sir,  that  very  identical  tall  squinting  lady 
you  were  pleased  to  take  me  for  [curtseying] ;  she  that  you 
addressed  as  the  mild,  modest,  sentimental  man  of  gravity,  and 
the  bold,  forward,  agreeable  Rattle  of  the  Ladies*  Club;  ha! 
ha!  ha! 

Marlow,  Zounds!  there's  no  bearing  this;  it's  worse  than 
death! 

Miss  Hard,  In  which  of  your  characters,  sir,  will  you  give 
us  leave  to  address  you?  As  the  faltering  gentleman,  with 
looks  on  the  ground,  that  speaks  just  to  be  heard,  and  hates 
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hypocrisy  ;  or  the  loud  confident  creature,  that  keeps  it  up^  with 
Mrs.  Mantrap,  and  old  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  till  three  in  the 
morning?  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Marlow,  O,  curse  on  my  noisy  head !  I  never  attempted  to 
be  impudent  yet,  that  I  was  not  taken  down.     I  must  be  gone. 

Hard,  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  but  you  shall  not.  I  see  it 
was  all  a  mistake,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  it.  You  shall  not, 
sir,  I  tell  you.  I  know  she'll  forgive  you.  Won't  you  forgive 
him,  Kate?    We'll  all  forgive  you.     Take  courage,  man. 

[  They  retire^  she  tormenting  him,  to  the  back  scene* 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  Tony. 

Mrs.  Hard.  So,  so,  they're  gone  off.  Let  them  go,  I  care 
not. 

Hard.     Who  gone  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  My  dutiful  niece  and  her  gentleman,  Mr. 
Hastings,  from  town.  He  who  came  down  with  our  modest 
visitor  here. 

Sir  Charles.  Who,  my  honest  George  Hastings  ?  As  worthy 
a  fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could  not  have  made  a  more 
prudent  choice. 

Hard.  Then,  by  the  hand  of  my  body,  I'm  proud  of  the 
connexion. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  if  he  has  taken  away  the  lady,  he  has 
not  taken  her  fortune ;  that  remains  in  this  family  to  console  us 
for  her  loss. 

Hard.     Sure,  Dorothy,  you  would  not  be  so  mercenary  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.     Ay,  that's  my  affair,  not  yours. 

Hard.  But  you  know  if  your  son,  when  of  age,  refuses  to 
marry  his  cousin,  her  whole  fortune  is  then  at  her  own  disposal. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ay,  but  he's  not  of  age,  and  she  has  not  thought 
proper  to  wait  for  his  refusal. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.  Hard,  [aside].  What,  returned  so  soon !  I  begin  not 
to  like  it. 


1  Compare  TAe  Rivals,  I.,  i.  (page  lot): 

'*  Mr.  Faulkland's  gentleman  and  I  keep  it  up  a  little  in  private  parties." 
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Hastings  \to  Hardcastle].  For  my  late  attempt  to  fly  off 
with  your  niece,  let  my  present  confusion  be  my  panishment. 
We  are  now  come  back,  to  appeal  from  your  justice  to  your 
humanity.  By  her  father's  consent,  I  first  paid  her  my  ad- 
dresses, and  our  passions  were  first  founded  in  duty. 

Miss  NemlU.  Since  his  death,  I  have  been  obliged  to  stoop 
to  dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression.  In  an  hour  of  levity,  I 
was  ready  even  to  give  iq>  my  fortune  to  secure  my  choice. 
But  I'm  now  recovered  from  the  delusion,  and  hope  from  your 
tenderness  what  is  denied  me  from  a  nearer  connexion. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Pshaw,  pshaw  !  this  is  all  but  the  whining  end 
of  a  modem  novel. 

Hard.  Be  it  what  it  will,  I'm  glad  they're  come  back  to  re- 
claim their  due.  Come  hither,  Tony,  boy.  Do*  you  refuse  this 
lady's  hand  whom  I  now  offer  you  ? 

Tony.  What  signifies  my  refusing  ?  You  know  I  can't  re- 
fuse her  till  I'm  of  age,  father. 

Hard.  While  I  thought  concealing  your  age,  boy,  was  likely 
to  conduce  to  your  improvement,  I  concurred  with  your  mother's 
desire  to  keep  it  secret.  But  since  I  find  she  turns  it  to  a  wrong 
use,  I  must  now  declare  you  have  been  of  age  these  three 
months. 

Tony.     Of  age  !    Am  I  of  age,  father  ? 

Hard.    Above  three  months. 

Tony.  Then  you'll  see  the  first  use  I'll  make  of  my  liberty. 
\Taking  Miss  Neville's  hand.']  Witness  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  I,  Anthony  Lumpkin,  Esquire,  of  blank  place, 
refuse  you,  Constantia  Neville,  spinster,  of  no  place  at  all,  for 
my  true  and  lawful  wife.  So  Constance  Neville  may  marry 
whom  she  pleases,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  his  own  man  again. 

Sir  Charles.     O  brave  Squire  ! 

Hastings.     My  worthy  friend  ! 

Mrs.  Hard.     My  undutiful  offspring ! 

Mar  low.  Joy,  my  dear  George ;  I  give  you  joy  sincerely. 
And  could  I  prevail  upon  my  little  tyrant  here  to  be  less  arbi- 
trary, I  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive,  if  you  would  return 
me  the  favour. 

Hastings  [to  Miss  Hardcastle].  Come,  madam,  you  are 
now  driven  to  the  very  last  scene  of  all  your  contrivances.     1 
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know  you  like  him,  I'm  sure  he  loves  you,  and  you  must  and 
shall  have  him. 

Hard.  \^joining  their  hands].  And  I  say  so  too.  And,  Mr. 
Marlow,  if  she  makes  as  good  a  wife  as  she  has  a  daughter,  I 
don't  believe  you'll  ever  repent  your  bargain.  So  now  to  sup- 
per. To-morrow  we  shall  gather  all  the  poor  of  the  parish 
about  us,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  night  shall  be  crowned  with  a 
merry  morning.  So,  boy,  take  her  ;  and  as  you  have  been  mis- 
taken in  the  mistress,  my  wish  is,  that  you  may  never  be 
mistaken  in  the  wife.  [Exeunt  omnes. 
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EPILOGUE. 

By  dr.  goldsmith. 

SPOKEN    BY  liRS.  BULKLEY    IN    THE    CHARACTER    OF    MISS 

HARDCASTLE. 

Well,  having  stoop'd  to  conquer  with  success, 
And  gain'd  a  husband  without  aid  from  dress, 
Still,  as  a  bar-maid,  I  could  wish  it  too, 
As  I  have  conquer'd  him,  to  conquer  you  : 
And  let  me  say,  for  all  your  resolution. 
That  pretty  bar-maids  have  done  execution. 
Our  life  is  all  a  play,  composM  to  please ; 
"We  have  our  exits  and  our  entrances." ^ 
The  first  act  shows  the  simple  country  maid, 
Harmless  and  young,  of  everything  afraid ; 
Blushes  when  hired,  and  with  unmeaning  action, 
"  I  hopes  as  how  to  give  you  satisfaction." 
Her  second  act  displays  a  livelier  scene  — 
Th*unblushing  bar-maid  of  a  country  inn, 
Who  whisks  about  the  house,  at  market  caters. 
Talks  loud,  coquets  the  guests,  and  scolds  the  waiters. 
Next  the  scene  shifts  to  town,  and  there  she  soars, 
The  chop-house  toast  of  ogling  connoisseurs. 
On  squires  and  cits  she  there  displays  her  arts, 
And  on  the  gridiron  broils  her  lovers*  hearts  — 


1  Adapted  from  As  You  Like  It,  II.,  vii.,  141.  The  five  acts  of  this  Epi- 
logue are  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare's  famous  Seven  Ages^  the  introduction  of 
which,  including  the  line  just  dted,  runs : 

'^  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances." 
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And  as  she  smiles,  her  triumphs  to  complete, 

E'en  common-ecu ncilmen  forget  to  eat. 

The  fourth  act  shows  her  wedded  to  the  squire, 

And  madam  now  begins  to  hold  it  higher ; 

Pretends  to  taste,  at  operas  cries  caro^ 

And  quits  her  Nancy  Dawson  ^  for  Che  Faro;  • 

Doats  upon  dancing,  and  in  all  her  pride. 

Swims  round  the  room,  the  Heinel  *  of  Cheapside ;  * 

Ogles  and  leers  with  artificial  skill, 

Till,  having  lost  in  age  the  power  to  kill. 

She  sits  all  night  at  cards,  and  ogles  at  spadille.* 

Such,  through  our  lives,  the  eventful  history  — 

The  fifth  and  last  act  still  remains  for  me- 

The  bar-maid  now  for  your  protection  prays, 

Turns  female  barrister,  and  pleads  for  Bayes.^ 


1  Italian  for  dear^  used  in  applauding,  like  bravo.  '*  One  swore  it  was 
inimitable ;  another  said  it  was  damn'd  fine ;  and  a  third  cried  out  in  a  rapture, 
*  Carissimo  ! '  "  —  Citizen  of  the  World,  XXX. 

3  A  popular'  song  beginning : 

"  Of  all  the  girls  in  our  town, 
The  black,  the  fair,  the  red,  the  brown, 
That  dance  and  prance  it  up  and  down. 
There's  none  like  Nancy  Dawson  1 '' 

A  complete  copy  may  be  found  in  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  X,, 
page  no.    Compare  the  line  in  the  second  Epilogue  printed  in  the  Appendix: 

"  Quits  the  ballet  and  calls  for  Nancy  Dawson,''^ 

«  Che  farh  senza  Euridice,  the  lament  of  Orpheus  in  G1uck*s  opera  of 
Orfeo  ed  Euridice. 

*  Anna  Friederike  Heinel,  a  beautiful  and  celebrated  German  dancer  at  this 
time  in  London. 

6  A  street  in  London. 

«  The  ace  of  spades,  the  strongest  card  in  the  old  game  of  ombre  —  here 
used  for  the  game  itself.     See  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Canto  11 T. 

7  Bayes  was  the  poet  and  principal  character  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
Rehearsal,  and  was  intended  as  a  caricature  of  Dryden.  Here  the  word  is 
used  for  dramatist  and  makes  a  pun  with  bays.  Compare  the  Epilogue  to 
The  School  for  Scandal,  5. 
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EPILOGUE.*  V 

By  J.  CRADOCK,  ESQ.a 
TO  B£  SPOKEN  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  TONY  LUMPKIN. 

Well  —  now  all's  ended  —  and  my  comrades  gone, 
Pray  what  becomes  of  mother's  nonly  son  ? 
A  hopeful  blade !  —  in  town  I'll  fix  my  station, 
And  try  to  make  a  bluster  in  the  nation. 
As  for  my  cousin  Neville,  I  renounce  her ; 
Off  —  in  a  crack —  I'll  carry  big  Bet  Bouncer. 

Why  should  not  I  in  the  great  world  appear? 
I  soon  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  I 
No  matter  what  a  man  may  here  inherit. 
In  London  —  'gad,  they've  some  regard  to  spirit. 
I  see  the  horses  prancing  up  the  streets. 
And  big  Bet  Bouncer  bobs  to  all  she  meets ; 
Then  hoiks^'to  jigs  and  pastimes  ev'ry  night  — 
Not  to  the  plays  —  they  say  it  an't  polite  ; 

*  This  came  too  late  to  be  spoken. 


1  "  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  Epilogue,  which  however  could  not  be 
used,  but  with  your  permission  shall  be  printed.'*  —  Goldsmith  to  Cradock. 

"  The  Epilogue,  as  Dr.  Goldsmith  terms  it,  was  a  mere  Jeu  (T esprit^  re- 
turned to  him,  with  the  copy  of  his  comedy,  as  a  ludicrous  address  to  the  town 
by  Tony  Lumpkin,  but  not  intended  to  be  spoken."  —  Cradock,  Memoirs,  I, 

"  The  Epilogue  and  Song  were  intended  for  Mr.  Quick.  He  would,  if 
any  one,  have  carried  them  both  through.  The  Epilogue  was  thought  too  per- 
sonal, and  occasioned  some  dissension,  though  not  with  my  friend  Goldsmith. 
That  curtailed  and  printed  at  the  end  of  the  comedy  was  without  either  my 
knowledge  or  consent."  —  Cradock,  Memoirs,  IV. 

s  Joseph  Cradock,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Zobeide,  friend  of  Goldsmith. 

S  This  is  presumably  the  same  as  hike,  to  hasten,  to  go  rapidly,  as  in  the 
expression  hike  out.    Is  it  related  to  the  hunting  ay? 
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To  Sadler's- Wells  ^  perhaps,  or  operas  go, 
And  once  by  chance  to  the  roratorio.* 
Thus  here  and  there,  for  ever  up  and  down, 
We'll  set  the  fashions  too,  to  half  the  town ; 
And  then  at  auctions  —  money  ne'er  regard, 
Buy  pictures  like  the  great,  ten  pounds  a  yard : 
Zounds,  we  shall  make  these  London  gentry  say. 
We  know  what's  damned  genteel  as  well  as  they.* 


1  A  popular  pleasure  garden.  The  old  '*  Musick  House  ^  was  pulled  down 
in  1765  and  a  theater  erected  in  its  place.  See  Baker's  London  Stage  for  a 
chapter  on  Sadler's  Wells. 

3  Oratorio.    Compare  yeloctUion  for  elocution, 

s  For  Goldsmith's  letter  to  Cradock  giving  the  story  of  the  Epilogues  and 
for  two  additional  Epilogues,  see  Appendix. 
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A  COMEDY. 


By  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 
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PREFACE. 


A  PREFACE  to  a  play  seems  generally  to  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  closet-prologue,  in  which  —  if  his  piece  has  been  success- 
ful—  the  author  solicits  that  indulgence  from  the  reader  which 
he  had  before  experienced  from  the  audience :  but  as  the  scope 
and  immediate  object  of  a  play  is  to  please  a  mixed  assembly  in 
representation  (whose  judgment  in  the  theatre  at  least  is  deci- 
sive), its  degree  of  reputation  is  usually  as  determined  as  public, 
before  it  can  be  prepared  for  the  cooler  tribunal  of  the  study. 
Thus  any  farther  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  writer  becomes 
unnecessary  at  least,  if  not  an  intrusion :  and  if  the  piece  has 
been  condemned  in  the  performance,  I  fear  an  address  to  the 
closet,  like  an  appeal  to  posterity,  is  constantly  regarded  as  the 
procrastination  of  a  suit,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  weakness 
of  the  cause.  From  these  considerations,  the  following  comedy 
would  certainly  have  been  submitted  to  the  reader,  without  any 
farther  introduction  than  what  it  had  in  the  representation,  but 
that  its  success  has  probably  been  founded  on  a  circumstance 
which  the  author  is  informed  has  not  before  attended  a  theatrical, 
trial,  and  which  consequently  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  circumstance  alluded  to  was  the 
withdrawing  of  the  piece,  to  remove  those  imperfections  in  the 
first  representation  which  were  too  obvious  to  escape  reprehen- 
sion, and  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  hasty  correction.  There 
are  few  writers,  I  believe,  who,  even  in  the  fullest  consciousness 
of  error,  do  not  wish  to  palliate  the  faults  which  they  acknowl- 
edge; and,  however  trifling  the  performance,  to  second  their 
confession  of  its  deficiencies,  by  whatever  plea  seems  least 
disgraceful  to  their  ability.  In  the  present  instance,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  amount  either  to  candour  or  modesty  in  me,  to 
acknowledge  an  extreme  inexperience  and  want  of  judgment  on 
matters,  in  which,  without  guidance  from  practice,  or  spur  from 
success,  a  young  man  should  scarcely  boast  of  being  an  adept. 
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If  it  be  said,  that  under  such  disadvantages  no  one  should 
attempt  to  write  a  play,  I  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the 
position,  while  the  first  point  of  experience  that  I  have  gained 
on  the  subject  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  candour  and  judgment 
with  which  an  impartial  public  distinguishes  between  the  errors 
of  inexperience  and  incapacity,  and  the  indulgence  which  it 
shows  even  to  a  disposition  to  remedy  the  defects  of  either. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  farther  extenuation  of 
what  was  thought  exceptionable  in  this  play,  but  that  it  has 
been  said,  that  the  managers  should  have  prevented  some  of  the 
defects  before  its  appearance  to  the  public  —  and  in  particular 
the  uncommon  length  of  the  piece  as  represented  the  first  night 
It  were  an  ill  return  for  the  most  liberal  and  gentlemanly  con- 
duct on  their  side,  to  su£Eer  any  censure  to  rest  where  none  was 
deserved.  Hurry  in  writing  has  long  been  exploded  as  an 
excuse  for  an  author ;  —  however,  in  the  dramatic  line,  it  may 
happen,  that  both  an  author  and  a  manager  may  wish  to  fill  a 
chasm  in  the  entertainment  of  the  public  with  a  hastiness  not 
altogether  culpable.  The  season  was  advanced  when  I  first 
put  the  play  into  Mr.  Harris's  ^  hands :  it  was  at  that  time  at 
least  double  the  length  of  any  acting  comedy.  I  profited  by  his 
judgment  and  experience  in  the  curtailing  of  it  —  till,  I  believe, 
his  feeling  for  the  vanity  of  a  young  author  got  the  better  of 
his  desire  for  correctness,  and  he  left  many  excrescences  remain* 
ing,  because  he  had  assisted  in  pruning  so  many  more.  Hence, 
though  I  was  not  uninformed  that  the  acts  were  still  too  long,  I 
flattered  myself  that,  after  the  first  trial,  I  might  with  safer 
judgment  proceed  to  remove  what  should  appear  to  have  been 
most  dissatisfactory.  Many  other  errors  there  were,  which 
might  in  part  have  arisen  from  my  being  by  no  means  conver- 
sant with  plays  in  general,  either  in  reading  or  at  the  theatre. 
Yet  I  own  that,  in  one  respect,  I  did  not  regret  my  ignorance ; 
for  as  my  first  wish  in  attempting  a  play  was  to  avoid  every 
appearance  of  plagiary,  I  thought  I  should  stand  a  better 
chance  of  effecting  this  from  being  in  a  walk  which  I  had  not 
frequented,  and  where,  consequently,  the  progress  of  invention 
was  less  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  starts  of  recollection ;  for  on 


1  Manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theater. 
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sabjects  on  which  the  mind  has  been  much  informed,  invention  is 
slow  of  exerting  itself.  Faded  ideas  float  in  the  fancy  like  half- 
forgotten  dreams ;  and  the  imagination  in  its  fullest  enjoyments 
becomes  suspicious  of  its  ofEspring,  and  doubts  whether  it  has 
created  or  adopted.^ 

With  regard  to  some  particular  passages  which  on  the  first 
night's  representation  seemed  generally  disliked,  I  confess,  that 
if  I  felt  any  emotion  of  surprise  at  the  disapprobation,  it  was 
not  that  they  were  disapproved  of,  but  that  I  had  not  before 
perceived  that  they  deserved  it.  As  some  part  of  the  attack  on 
the  piece  was  begun  too  early  to  pass  for  the  sentence  of  judg- 
ment^ which  is  ever  tardy  in  condemning,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  me,  that  much  of  the  disapprobation  must  have  arisen  from 
virulence  of  malice,  rather  than  severity  of  criticism ;  but  as  I 
was  more  apprehensive  of  there  being  just  grounds  to  excite  the 
latter  than  conscious  of  having  deserved  the  former,  I  continue 
not  to  believe  that  probable,  which  I  am  sure  must  have  been 
unprovoked.  However,  if  it  was  so,  and  I  could  even  mark 
the  quarter  from  whence  it  came,  it  would  be  ungenerous  to 
retort ;  for  no  passion  suffers  more  than  malice  from  disappoint- 
ment For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  author  of  a 
play  should  not  regard  a  first  night's  audience  as  a  candid  and 
judicious  friend  attending,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  at  his  last 
rehearsal.  If  he  can  dispense  with  flattery,  he  is  sure  at  least 
of  sincerity,  and  even  though  the  annotation  be  rude,  he  may 
rely  upon  the  justness  of  the  comment.  Considered  in  this 
light,  that  audience,  whoseyf^z/  is  essential  to  the  poet's  claim, 
whether  his  object  be  fame  or  profit,  has  surely  a  right  to 
expect  some  deference  to  its  opinion,  from  principles  of  polite- 
ness at  least,  if  not  from  gratitude. 

As  for  the  little  puny  critics,  who  scatter  their  peevish  strict- 
ures in  private  circles,  and  scribble  at  every  author  who  has  the 
eminence  of  being  unconnected  with  them,  as  they  are  usually 
spleen-swoln  from  a  vain  idea  of  increasing  their  consequence, 

1  **  I  nerer  wrote  a  'good*  line  in  nay  life,  but  the  moment  after  it  was 
written  it  seemed  a  hundred  years  old.  Very  commonly  I  had  a  sudden 
conviction  that  I  had  seen  it  somewhere.*'  —  Holmes,  Autocrat^  II. 

"  I  never  wrote  a  line  of  verse  that  seemed  to  me  comparatively  good,  but 
it  appeared  old  at  once,  and  often  as  if  it  had  been  borrowed.**  —  I<Um^  VI. 
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there  will  always  be  found  a  petulance  and  illiberality  in  their 
remarks,  which  should  place  them  as  far  beneath  the  notice  of 
a  gentleman,  as  their  original  dulness  had  sunk  them  from  the 
level  of  the  most  unsuccessful  author. 

It  is  not  without  pleasure  that  I  catch  at  an  opportunity  of 
justifying  myself  from  the  charge  of  intending  any  national 
reflection  in  the  character  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger.  If  any 
gentlemen  opposed  the  piece  from  that  idea,  I  thank  them 
sincerely  for  their  opposition ;  and  if  the  condemnation  of  this 
comedy  (however  misconceived  the  provocation)  could  have 
added  one  spark  to  the  decaying  flame  of  national  attachment 
to  the  country  supposed  to  be  reflected  on,  I  should  have  been 
happy  in  its  fate ;  and  might  with  truth  have  boasted,  that  it  had 
done  more  real  service  in  its  failure,  than  the  successful  morality 
of  a  thousand  stage-novels  will  ever  effect. 

It  is  usual,  I  believe,  to  thank  the  performers  in  a  new  play, 
for  the  exertion  of  their  several  abilities.  But  where  (as  in  this 
instance)  their  merit  has  been  so  striking  and  uncontroverted, 
as  to  call  for  the  warmest  and  truest  applause  from  a  number  of 
judicious  audiences,  the  poef s  after-praise  comes  like  the  feeble 
acclamation  of  a  child  to  close  the  shouts  of  a  multitude.  The 
conduct,  however,  of  the  principals  in  a  theatre  cannot  be  so 
apparent  to  the  public.  I  think  it  therefore  but  justice  to 
declare,  that  from  this  theatre  (the  only  one  I  can  speak  of 
from  experience)  those  writers  who  wish  to  try  the  dramatic 
line  will  meet  with  that  candour  and  liberal  attention  which  are 
generally  allowed  to  be  better  calculated  to  lead  genius  into 
excellence,  than  either  the  precepts  of  judgment,  or  the  guidance 
of  experience. 

The  Author. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

[as  originally  acted  at  covent  garden  in  1775.] 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute Mr.  Shuter. 

Captain  Absolute Mr.  Woodward. 

Faulkland Mr.  Lewis. 

Acres Mr.  Quick. 

Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger Mr.  Lee. 

Fag Mr.  Lee  Lewes. 

David Mr.  Dunstal. 

Thomas Mr.  Fearon. 

Mrs.  Malaprop Mrs.  Green. 

Lydia  Languish Miss  Barsanti. 

Julia Mrs.  Bulkley. 

Lucy Mrs.  Lessingham. 

Maid^  Boy,  Servants,  dr'c, 

SCENE  —  Bath. 
Time  of  Action  —  Five  Hours, 


PROLOGUE. 

By  the  author. 
SPOKEN  BY  MR.  WOODWARD  AND  MR.   QUICK. 

Enter  Serjeant-at-Law,  and  Attorney  following^  and 

giving  a  paper. 

Serj,    What's  here !  —  a  vile  cramp  hand !     I  cannot  see 
Without  my  spectacles. 

Att.  He  means  his  fee. 

Nay,  Mr.  Serjeant,  good  sir,  try  again.  [Gives  money* 

Serj.    The  scrawl  improves!    [Afore,]    O  come,  'tis  pretty 
plain. 
Hey !  how's  this  ?    Dibble !  —  sure  it  cannot  be !  ^ 
A  poet's  brief !  a  poet  and  a  fee ! 

A/t.    Yes,  sir !  though  you  without  reward,  I  know, 
Would  gladly  plead  the  Muse's  cause. 

Serf.  So!  — so! 

A/t.    And  if  the  fee  offends,  your  wrath  should  fall 
On  me. 

Serf.    Dear  Dibble,  no  offence  at  all. 

A/f.    Some  sons  of  Phoebus  *  in  the  courts  we  meet, 

Ser;\    And  fifty  sons  of  Phoebus  in  the  Fleet !  * 

Aft.    Nor  pleads  he  worse,  who  with  a  decent  sprig 
Of  bays  adorns  his  legal  waste  of  wig. 

Serj.     Full-bottom'd  heroes  thus,  on  signs,  unfurl 
A  leaf  of  laurel  in  a  gr6ve  of  curl ! 
Yet  tell  your  client  that,  in  adverse  days. 
This  wig  is  warmer  than  a  bush  of  bays. 

1  For  lines  which  afterwards  replaced  lines  5-10  see  Appendix. 

s  Sons  of  Phoebus,  poets. 

s  Fleet  Prison,  which  Pope  called  the  "  haunt  of  the  Muses."    {Dunciadf 

n.,  42«.) 
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Att,     Do  you,  then,  sir,  my  client's  place  supply, 
Profuse  of  robe  and  prodigal  of  tie  — 
Do  you,  with  all  those  blushing  powers  of  face, 
And  wonted  bashful  hesitating  grace. 
Rise  in  the  court,  and  flourish  on  the  case.  {ExU^ 

Serj.    For  practice  then  suppose  —  this  brief  will  show  it,  — 
Me,  Serjeant  Woodward,  —  counsel  for  the  poet. 
Used  to  the  ground,  I  know,  'tis  hard  to  deal 
With  this  dread  court,  from  whence  there's  no  appeal; 
No  tricking  here,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  law. 
Or,  damn'd  in  equity,  escape  by  flaw : 
But  judgment  given,  your  sentence  must  remain ;  , 

No  writ  of  error  lies  —  to  Drury  Lane ! 

Yet  when  so  kind  you  seem,  'tis  past  dispute 
We  gain  some  favour,  if  not  costs  of  suit. 
No  spleen  is  here !     I  see  no  hoarded  fury ;  — 
I  think  I  never  faced  a  milder  jury ! 
Sad  else  our  plight !  where  frowns  are  transportation, 
A  hiss  the  gallows,  and  a  groan  damnation  1 
But  such  the  public  candour,  without  fear 
My  client  waves  all  right  of  challenge  here. 
No  newsman  from  our  session  is  dismissed, 
Nor  wit  nor  critic  we  scratch  off  the  list ; 
His  faults  can  never  hurt  another's  ease. 
His  crime,  at  worst,  a  bad  attempt  to  please : 
Thus,  all  respecting,  he  appeals  to  all, 
And  by  the  general  voice  will  stand  or  fall. 
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PROLOGUE. 

By  the  author. 
SPOKEN  ON  THE  TENTH  NIGHT,  BY  MRS.   BULKLEY. 

Granted  our  cause,  our  suit  and  trial  o'er, 
The  worthy  Serjeant  need  appear  no  more : 
In  pleasing  I  a  different  client  choose. 
He  served  the  Poet —  I  would  serve  the  Muse: 
Like  him,  Fll  try  to  merit  your  applause, 
A  female  counsel  in  a  female's  cause. 

Look  on  this  form,*  —  where  humour,  quaint  and  sly, 
Dimples  the  cheek,  and  points  the  beaming  eye ; 
Where  gay  invention  seems  to  boast  its  wiles 
In  amorous  hint,  and  half-triumphant  smiles; 
While  her  light  mask  or  covers  satire's  strokes. 
Or  hides  the  conscious  blush  her  wit  provokes. 
Look  on  her  well  —  does  she  seem  form'd  to  teach  ? 
Should  you  expect  to  hear  this  lady  preach  ? 
Is  grey  experience  suited  to  her  youth  ? 
Do  solemn  sentiments  ^  become  that  mouth  ? 
Bid  her  be  grave,  those  lips  should  rebel  prove 
To  every  theme  that  slanders  mirth  or  love. 

Yet,  thus  adorn'd  with  every  graceful  art 
To  charm  the  fancy  and  yet  reach  the  heart  — 
Must  we  displace  her?    And  instead  advance 
The  goddess  of  the  woful  countenance  — 
The  sentimental  Muse !  —    Her  emblems  view, 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  a  sprig  of  rue  I 
View  her  —  too  chaste  to  look  like  flesh  and  blood  — 
Primly  portray'd  on  emblematic  wood  I 

Pointing  to  the  figure  of  Comedy. 


1  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  led  the  revolt  from  sentimental  comedy.     See 
the  Prologue  to  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  and  references,  page  5. 
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There,  fix'd  in  usurpation,  should  she  stand, 
She'll  snatch  the  dagger  from  her  sister's  hand ; 
And  having  made  her  votaries  weep  a  flood. 
Good  heaven !  she'll  end  her  comedies  in  blood  — 
Bid  Harry  Woodward ^  break  poor  DunstaPs  crown; 
Imprison  Quick,  and  knock  Ned  Shuter  down ; 
While  sad  Barsanti,  weeping  o'er  the  scene, 
Shall  stab  herself  —  or  poison  Mrs.  Green. 

Such  dire  encroachments  to  prevent  in  time, 
Demands  the  critic's  voice  —  the  poet's  rhyme. 
Can  our  light  scenes  add  strength  to  holy  laws ! 
Such  puny  patronage  but  hurts  the  cause : 
Fair  virtue  scorns  our  feeble  aid  to  ask ; 
And  moral  truth  disdains  the  trickster's  mask. 
For  here  their  favourite  stands,*  whose  brow,  severe 
And  sad,  claims  youth's  respect,  and  pity's  tear; 
Who,  when  oppress 'd  by  foes  her  worth  creates, 
Can  point  a  poniard  at  the  guilt  she  hates. 

*  Pointing  to  Tragedy. 


1  The  names  in  this  and  the  following  three  lines  are  those  of  fhe  origiiial 
actors  in  this  play.    See  the  Dramatis  Persona, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  —  ^  Street  in  Bath, 

Enter  Thomas;  he  crosses  the  Stage;  Yag follows^  looking 

after  him. 

Fag.  What!  Thomas!—  Sure 'tis  he!—  What!  Thomas! 
Thomas ! 

Thos.  Hey !  —  Odd's  life  !  Mr.  Fag !  —  give  us  your  hand, 
my  old  fellow-servant. 

Fag.  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas  :  —  I'm  devilish  glad  to  see 
you,  my  lad.  Why,  my  prince  of  charioteers,  you  look  as 
hearty !  —  but  who  the  deuce  thought  of  seeing  you  in  Bath  ? 

Thas,  Sure,  master,  Madam  Julia,  Harry,  Mrs.  Kate,  and  the 
postillion,  be  all  come. 

Fag,     Indeed ! 

Thas,  Ay,  master  thought  another  fit  of  the  gout  was  coming 
to  make  him  a  visit;  so  he'd  a  mind  to  gi't  the  slip,  and  whip  ! 
we  were  all  off  at  an  hour^s  warning. 

Fag.  Ay,  ay,  hasty  in  every  thing,  or  it  would  not  be  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute ! 

Thos,  But  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  how  does  young  master  ?  Odd ! 
Sir  Anthony  will  stare  to  see  the  captain  here  I 

Fag.     I  do  not  serve  Captain  Absolute  now. 

Thos,    Why  sure! 

Fag.    At  present  I  am  employed  by  Ensign  Beverley. 

Thos,     I  doubt,  Mr.  Fag,  you  ha'n't  changed  for  the  better. 

Fag,     I  have  not  changed,  Thomas. 

Thos,    No !    Why  didn't  you  say  you  had  left  young  master  ? 
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Fag,  No.  —  Well,  honest  Thomas,  I  must  puzzle  you  no 
farther :  —  briefly  then  —  Captain  Absolute  and  Ensign  Beverley 
are  one  and  the  same  person. 

Thos.     The  devil  they  are ! 

Fag.  So  it  is  indeed,  Thomas ;  and  the  ensign  half  of  my 
master  being  on  guard  at  present  —  the  captain  has  nothing  to 
do  with  me. 

Thos.  So,  so  !  —  What,  this  is  some  freak,  I  warrant !  — 
Do  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  the  meaning  o't  —  you  know  I  ha*  trusted 
you. 

Fag.    You'U  be  secret,  Thomas  ? 

Thos.    As  a  coach-horse.  • 

Fag.  Why  then  the  cause  of  all  this  is  —  Love,  —  Love, 
Thomas,  who  (as  you  may  get  read  to  you)  has  been  a  mas- 
querader  ever  since  the  days  of  Jupiter.^ 

Thos.  Ay,  ay ;  —  I  guessed  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case :  — 
but  pray,  why  does  your  master  pass  only  for  ensign  ?  —  Now 
if  he  had  shammed  general  indeed  — 

Fag.  Ah !  Thomas,  there  lies  the  mystery  o'  the  matter. 
Hark'ee,  Thomas,  my  master  is  in  love  with  a  lady  of  a  very 
singular  taste  ;  a  lady  who  likes  him  better  as  a  half-pay  ensign 
than  if  she  knew  he  was  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
a  baronet  of  three  thousand  a  year. 

Thos.  That  is  an  odd  taste  indeed !  —  But  she  has  got  the 
stuff,  Mr.  Fag?     Is  she  rich,  hey  ? 

Fag.  Rich!  why,  I  believe  she  owns  half  the  stocks! 
Zounds!  Thomas,  she  could  pay  the  national  debt  as  easily  as  I 
could  my  washerwoman !  She  has  a  lap-dog  that  eats  out  of 
gold,  she  feeds  her  parrot  with  small  pearls,  and  all  her  thread- 
papers  are  made  of  bank-notes  ! 

Thos.  Bravo,  faith  !  —  Odd !  I  warrant  she  has  a  set  of 
thousands  at  least;  but  does  she  draw  kindly  with  the 
captain  ? 

Fag.     As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Thos.     May  one  hear  her  name  ? 

Fag.  Miss  Lydia  Languish.  —  But  there  is  an  old  tough 
aunt  in  the  way ;  though,  by  the  by,  she  has  never  seen  my 


1  Jupiter  assumed  various  disguises  to  meet  the  objects  of  his  love. 
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master,  for  we  got  acquainted  with  miss  while  on  a  visit  in 
Gloucestershire. 

Thos,  Well  —  I  wish  they  were  once  harnessed  together  in 
matrimony.  —  But  pray,  Mr.  Fag,  what  kind  of  a  place  is  this 
Bath  ?  1  —  I  ha'  heard  a  deal  of  it  —  here's  a  mort  ^  o'  merry- 
making, hey  ? 

Fag.  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well  —  'tis  a  good  lounge ; 
in  the  morning  we  go  to  the  pump-room  ^  (though  neither  my 
master  nor  I  drink  the  waters)  ;  after  breakfast  we  saunter  on 
the  parades,  or  play  a  game  at  billiards ;  at  night  we  dance ; 
but  damn  the  place,  Tm  tired  of  it:  their  regular  hours 
stupify  me  —  not  a  fiddle  nor  a  card  after  eleven  !  —  However, 
Mr.  Faulkland's  gentleman  and  I  keep  it  up  *  a  little  in  private 
parties; — Til  introduce  you  there,  Thomas  —  you'll  like  him 
much. 

Thos.  Sure  I  know  Mr.  Du-Peigne  —  you  know  his  master 
is  to  marry  Madam  Julia. 

Fag.  1  had  forgot.  —  But,  Thomas,  you  must  polish  a  little 
—  indeed  you  must.  —  Here  now  —  this  wig  !  —  what  the  devil 
do  you  do  with  a  wig,  Thomas  ?  none  of  the  London  whips  ^ 
of  any  degree  of  ton  wear  wigs  now. 

Thos,  More's  the  pity  !  more's  the  pity,  I  say.  —  Odd's  life ! 
when  I  heard  how  the  lawyers  and  doctors  had  took  to  their  own 
hair,  I  thought  how  'twould  go  next :  —  odd  rabbit  it !  ®  when  the 
fashion  had  got  foot  on  the  bar,''  I  guessed  'twould  mount  to  the 
box*  —  but  'tis  all  out  of  character,  believe  me,  Mr.  Fag:  and 


1  For  an  answer  to  this  question  see^nstey's  satirical  poem  The  New 
Bath  Guide  (1766),  and  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker  (1771)  and  other  nov- 
els. Footers  Maid  of  Bath  was  put  on  the  London  stage  in  1771.  Gold- 
smith's Life  of  Richard  Nash^  who  was  known  as  "  King  of  Bath,"  gives  a 
view  of  the  place  at  a  period  a  few  years  before  the  time  of  this  play,  and 
Jane  Austen's  story  of  Northanger  Abbey  and  letters  at  a  period  later  than 
the  play.    See  also  Frances  Bumey's  Diary  and  Letters, 

2  Great  amount. 

8  The  room  where  the  waters  are  drawn  and  drunk. 

*  Compare  page  80.  *  Coachmen. 

•  Confound  it    Compare  page  72.  "^  Observe  the  pun  on  bar. 

8  The  driver's  seat ;  by  metonymy,  the  driver.  Observe  that  these  whips 
take  their  figures  from  their  occupation,  as  when  they  speak  of  the  couple 
drawing  kindly  together. 

•  5 
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look'ee,  I'll  never  gi'  up  mine  —  the  lawyers  and  doctors  may  do 
as  they  will. 

Fag.    Well,  Thomas,  we'll  not  quarrel  about  that 

Thos.  Why,  bless  you,  the  gentlemen  of  the  professions 
ben't  all  of  a  mind  —  for  in  our  village  now,  thoff  ^  Jack  Gauge 
the  exciseman  has  ta'en  to  his  carrots,^  there's  little  Dick  the 
farrier  swears  he'll  never  forsake  his  bob,*  though  all  the  college 
should  appear  with  their  own  heads  ! 

Fag,  Indeed !  well  said,  Dick  !  —  But  hold  —  mark  I  mark  I 
Thomas. 

Thos.  Zooks !  'tis  the  captain.  —  Is  that  the  lady  with 
him? 

Fag.  No,  no,  that  is  Madam  Lucy,  my  master's  mistress's 
maid.  They  lodge  at  that  house  —  but  I  must  after  him  to  tell 
him  the  news. 

Thos.    Odd  !  he's  giving  her  money  !  —    Well,  Mr.  Fag  — 

Fag,  Good-bye,  Thomas.  I  have  an  appointment  in  Gyde's 
Porch  *  this  evening  at  eight ;  meet  me  there,  and  we'll  make  a 
little  party.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  II.  —  A  Dressing-room  in  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Lodgings, 

Lydia  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,     LuCY,  as 

just  returned  from  a  message, 

Lucy.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  traversed  half  the  town  in  search  of 
it :  1  don't  believe  there's  a  circulating  library  in  Bath  I  ha'n't 
been  at. 

Lydia.    And  could  not  you  get  The  Reward  of  Constancy  f^ 

Lucy.     No,  indeed,  ma'am, 

Lydia,     Nor  The  Fatal  Connexion  ?  • 

Lucy,     No,  indeed,  ma'am. 


1  Though.  2  Red  hair.  »  Short  wig. 

*  The  Lower  Assembly  Rooms,  kept  by  Mr.  Gyde. 

fi  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  this  work.  A  romance  entitled  El  Premh  de 
la  Constancia,  by  Jacinto  de  Espinel  Adomo,  was  published  in  Madrid  in 
1620. 

«  By  Mrs.  Fogerty.    "  Fresh  materials  for  the  trunk-makers."    (  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  I773») 
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Lydia,     Nor  The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart  ?  1 

Lucy.  Ma'am,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Bull  said  Miss 
Sukey  Saunter  had  just  fetched  it  away. 

Lydia.  Heigh-ho  I  —  Did  you  inquire  for  The  Delicate 
Distress  f  * 

Lucy.  Or  The  Memoirs  of  Lady  Woodford?^  Yes,  indeed, 
ma'am.  I  asked  every  where  for  it ;  and  I  might  have  brought 
it  from  Mr.  Frederick's,  but  Lady  Slattern  Lounger,  who  had 
just  sent  it  home,  had  so  soiled  and  dog's-eared  it,  it  wa'n't  fit 
for  a  Christian  to  read. 

Lydia.  Heigh-ho  !  —  Yes,  I  always  know  when  Lady  Slat- 
tern has  been  before  me.  She  has  a  most  observing  thumb; 
and,  I  believe,  cherishes  her  nails  for  the  convenience  of  mak- 
ing marginal  notes. —    Well,  child,  what  have  you  brought  me  ? 

Ltuy.  Oh  !  here,  ma'am.  \Taking  books  from  under  her 
cloak  and  from  her  pockets. '\  This  is  The  Gordian  Knot?^  — 
and  this  Peregrine  Pickle  *  Here  are  The  Tears  of  Sensibility^ 
and  Humphrey  Clinker.^  This  is  The  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality^  written  by  herself^  and  here  the  second  volume  of  The 
Sentimental  fourney^ 

Lydia.     Heigh-ho  !  —    What  are  those  books  by  the  glass  ? 

Lucy.  The  great  one  is  only  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,^ 
where  I  press  a  few  blonds,®  ma'am. 


1  By  Peter  Henry  Treyssac  Devergy,  a  French  adventurer  who  died 
in  1774.  "  We  might  recommend  it  to  the  ladies,  if  there  were  not  some  scenes 
too  luxuriant  for  the  eye  of  delicacy."    ( T,  and  C,  Mag.,  1769.) 

3  The  Delicate  Distress  and  The  Gordian  Knot^  companion  novels  by 
Elizabeth  and  Richard  Griffith. 

•  Anonymous.    London,  1 771.  *  Novels  by  Smollett. 

s  By  Frangois  Thomas  Marie  de  Baculard  d^Amaud,  translated  by 
J.  Murdock. 

•  Memoirs  of  the  notorious  Lady  Vane,  inserted  in  Peregrine  Pickle. 
1  By  Laurence  Sterne. 

8  An  anonymous  religious  and  moral  work  that  was  very  popular. 

•  Blond-laces.  Chrysale  in  Molifere*s  Z^s  Femmes  savantes  (IL,  vii.,  5i)» 
employs  Plutarch  for  a  similar  purpose  : 

"  Vos  livres  ^temels  ne  me  con  ten  tent  pas  ; 
£t,  hors  un  gros  Plutarque  ^  mettre  mes  rabats, 
Vous  devriez  briiler  tout  ce  meuble  inutile, 
£t  laissez  la  science  aux  docteurs  de  la  ville." 
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Lydia,     Very  well  —  give  me  the  sal  volatile. 
Lucy.     Is  it  in  a  blue  cover,  ma'am  ? 
Lydia,     My  smelling-bottle,  you  simpleton ! 
Lucy.     Oh,  the  drops !  —  here,  ma'am. 
Lydia.     Hold !  —  here's  some  one  coming  — -  quick,  see  who 
it  is.  —  \^Exit  Lucy.]    Surely  I  heard  my  cousin  Julia's  voice. 

Re-enter  Lucy. 

Lucy,     Lud !  ma'am,  here  is  Miss  Melville. 

Lydia.     Is  it  possible  ?  \Exit  LuCY. 

Enter  Julia. 

Lydia.  My  dearest  Julia,  how  delighted  am  I !  \Embrcux:\ 
How  unexpected  was  this  happiness  I 

Julia.  True,  Lydia,  —  and  our  pleasure  is  the  greater.  — 
But  what  has  been  the  matter  ?  —  you  were  denied  to  me  at 
first ! 

Lydia.  Ah,  Julia,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you!— 
But  first  inform  me  what  has  conjured  you  to  Bath  ?  —  Is  Sir 
Anthony  here  ? 

Julia.  He  is  —  we  are  arrived  within  this  hour  —  and  I  sup- 
pose he  will  be  here  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Malaprop  as  soon  as  he  is 
dressed. 

Lydia.  Then  before  we  are  interrupted,  let  me  impart  to 
you  some  of  my  distress !  —  I  know  your  gentle  nature  will 
sympathize  with  me,  though  your  prudence  may  condemn  me ! 
My  letters  have  informed  you  of  my  whole  connection  with 
Beverley ;  but  I  have  lost  him,  Julia !  My  aunt  has  dis- 
covered our  intercourse  by  a  note  she  intercepted,  and  has 
confined  me  ever  since !  Yet,  would  you  believe  it  ?  she  has 
absolutely  fallen  in  love  with  a  tall  Irish  baronet  she  met 
one  night  since  we  have  been  here,  at  Lady  MacshufHe's 
rout. 

Julia,     You  jest,  Lydia ! 

Lydia.  No,  upon  my  word.  She  really  carries  on  a  kind  of 
correspondence  with  him,  under  an  feigned  name  though,  till 
she  chooses  to  be  known  to  him ;  but  it  is  a  Delia  or  a  Celia,  I 
assure  you. 

Julia.  Then,  surely,  she  is  now  more  indulgent  to  her 
niece. 
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Lydia,  Quite  the  contrary.  Since  she  has  discovered  her 
own  frailty,  she  is  become  more  suspicious  of  mine.  Then  I 
must  inform  you  of  another  plague  !  That  odious  Acres  is  to 
be  in  Bath  to-day ;  so  that  I  protest  I  shall  be  teased  out  of  all 
spirits ! 

Julia,  Come,  come,  Lydia,  hope  for  the  best.  Sir  Anthony 
shall  use  his  interest  with  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Lydia,  But  you  have  not  heard  the  worst.  Unfortunately 
I  had  quarrelled  with  my  poor  Beverley,  just  before  my  aunt 
made  the  discovery,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  to  make 
it  up. 

Julia.    What  was  his  offence  ? 

Lydia,  Nothing  at  all !  But,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  as 
often  as  we  had  been  together,  we  had  never  had  a  quarrel, 
and,  somehow,  I  was  afraid  he  would  never  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity. So,  last  Thursday,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  myself,  to 
inform  myself  that  Beverley  was  at  that  time  paying  his 
addresses  to  another  woman.  I  signed  it  "your  friend  un- 
known," showed  it  to  Beverley,  charged  him  with  his  falsehood, 
put  myself  in  a  violent,  passion,  and  vowed  Pd  never  see  him 
more. 

Julia,  And  you  let  him  depart  so,  and  have  not  seen  him 
since? 

Lydia,  'Twas  the  next  day  my  aunt  found  the  matter  out.  I 
intended  only  to  have  teased  him  three  days  and  a  half,  and  now 
I've  lost  him  for  ever. 

Julia,  If  he  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as  you  have  repre- 
sented him  to  me,  he  will  never  give  you  up  so.  Yet  consider, 
Lydia,  you  tell  me  he  is  but  an  ensign,  and  you  have  thirty 
thousand  pounds. 

Lydia.  But  you  know  I  lose  most  of  my  fortune  if  I  marry 
without  my  aunt's  consent,  till  of  age ;  and  that  is  what  I 
have  determined  to  do,  ever  since  I  knew  the  penalty.  Nor 
could  I  love  the  man,  who  would  wish  to  wait  a  day  for  the 
alternative. 

Julia,    Nay,  this  is  caprice  ! 

Lydia,  What,  does  Julia  tax  me  with  caprice? — I  thought 
her  lover  Faulkland  had  inured  her  to  it 

Julia,     I  do  not  love  even  kis  faults. 

«9 
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Lydia.     But  apropos  — you  have  sent  to  him,  I  suppose? 

Julia.  Not  yet,  upon  my  word  —  nor  has  he  the  least  idea  of 
my  being  in  Bath.  Sir  Anthony's  resolution  was  so  sudden,  I 
could  not  inform  him  of  it. 

Lydia,  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  own  mistress  (though  under 
the  protection  of  Sir  Anthony),  yet  have  you,  for  this  long 
year,  been  a  slave  to  the  caprice,  the  whim,  the  jealousy  of  this 
ungrateful  Faulkland,  who  will  ever  delay  assuming  the  right  of 
a  husband,  while  you  suffer  him  to  be  equally  imperious  as  a 
lover. 

Julia.  Nay,  you  are  wrong  entirely.  We  were  contracted 
before  my  father's  death.  That,  and  some  consequent  embar- 
rassments, have  delayed  what  I  know  to  be  my  Faulkland's 
most  ardent  wish.  He  is  too  generous  to  trifle  on  such  a  point 
And  for  his  character,  you  wrong  him  there  too.  No,  Lydia,  he 
.  is  too  proud,  too  noble  to  be  jealous  ;  if  he  is  captious,  'tis  with- 
out dissembling;  if  fretful,  without  rudeness.  Unused  to  the 
fopperies  of  love,  he  is  negligent  of  the  little  duties  expected 
from  a  lover  —  but  being  unhackneyed  in  the  passion,  his  affec- 
tion is  ardent  and  sincere ;  and  as  it  engrosses  his  whole  soul, 
he  expects  every  thought  and  emotion  of  his  mistress  to  move 
in  unison  with  his.  Yet,  though  his  pride  calls  for  this  full 
return,  his  humility  makes  him  undervalue  those  qualities  in 
him  which  would  entitle  him  to  it;  and  not  feeling  why  he 
should  be  loved  to  the  degree  he  wishes,  he  still  suspects  that 
he  is  not  loved  enough.  This  temper,  I  must  own,  has  cost  me 
many  unhappy  hours ;  but  I  have  learned  to  think  myself  his 
debtor,  for  those  imperfections  which  arise  from  the  ardour  of 
his  attachment. 

Lydia.  Well,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  defending  him.  But 
tell  me  candidly,  Julia,  had  he  never  saved  your  life,  do  you 
think  you  should  have  been  attached  to  him  as  you  are  1  —  Be- 
lieve me,  the  rude  blast  that  overset  your  boat  was  a  prosperous 
gale  of  love  to  him.^ 

Julia.  Gratitude  may  have  strengthened  my  attachment  to 
Mr.  Faulkland,  but  I  loved  him  before  he  had  preserved  me ; 
yet  surely  that  alone  were  an  obligation  sufficient. 

-- —  ■ 

1  In   Otway's    Venice    Preserved  Jaffier   rescues    Belvidera   from    the 

Adriatic,  and  from  that  hour  she  loves  him. 
20 
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Lydia.  Obligation !  why  a  water  spaniel  would  have  done 
IS  much !  —  Well,  I  should  never  think  of  giving  my  heart  to  a 
man  because  he  could  swim. 

Julia.     Come,  Lydia,  you  are  too  inconsiderate. 

Lydicu    Nay,  I  do  but  jest  —    What's  here  ? 

Re-enter  Lucy  in  a  hurry, 

Lucy.  O  ma'am,  here  is  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  just  come 
home  with  your  aunt. 

Lydia.     They'll  not  come  here.  —    Lucy,  do  you  watch. 

{Exit  Lucy. 

Julia.  Yet  I  must  go.  Sir  Anthony  does  not  know  I  am 
here,  and  if  we  meet,  he'll  detain  me,  to  show  me  the  town. 
Ill  take  another  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  when  she  shall  treat  me,  as  long  as  she  chooses, 
with  her  select  words  so  ingeniously  misapplied,  without  being 
mispronounced. 

Re-enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.     O  Lud  !  ma'am,  they  are  both  coming  up  stairs. 

Lydia.  Well,  I'll  not  detain  you,  coz.  Adieu,  my  dear  Julia ; 
I'm  sure  you  are  in  haste  to  send  to  Faulkland.  —  There  — 
through  my  room  you'll  find  another  staircase. 

Julia.     Adieu  1  {Embraces  Lydia  and  exit. 

Lydia.  Here,  my  dear  Lucy,  hide  these  books.  Quick, 
quick.  —  Fling  Peregrine  Pickle  under  the  toilet  —  throw  Rod- 
erick Random"^  into  the  closet  —  put  The  Innocent  Adultery^ 
into  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  —  thrust  Lord  Aimworth^ 
under  the  sofa  —  cram  Ovid*  behind  the  bolster  —  there  — 
put  The  Man  of  Feeling^  into  your  pocket  —  so,  so  —  now  lay 


I  A  novel  by  Smollett. 

s  Original  title  of  Southeroe's  tragedy  The  Fatal  Marriage^  now  known  as 
Isabella  ;  or,  The  Fatal  Marriage. 

»  Ths  history  of  Lord  Aimworth  and  the  Honourable  Charles  Hartford, 
Esq.  By  the  Author  of  Dorinda  Catesby  and  Ermina  ;  or,  The  Fair  Recluse, 
London,  1773. 

^  The  Latin  poet,  author  of  Amores,  Ars  Amatoria,  Remedia  Amoris,  etc. 

*  A  novel  by  Henry  Mackenzifs. 
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Mrs.  Chapone^  in  sight,  and  leave  Fordyce's  Sermons^  open 
on  the  table. 

Lucy,  O  burn  it,  ma'am,  the  hair  dresser  has  torn  away  a» 
far  as  Pioper  Pride. 

Lydia.  Nevermind  —  open  a.t  Sodrtefy, —  Fling  me  Lord 
Chesterfield's  Letters,^  —    Now  for  'em.  \Exit  LucY. 

Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop  *  and  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Mrs.  MaL  There,  Sir  Anthony,  there  sits  the  deliberate  sim- 
pleton who  wants  to  disgrace  her  family,  and  lavish  herself  on 
a  fellow  not  worth  a  shilling. 

Lydia.     Madam,  I  thought  you  once  — 

Mrs,  MaL  You  thought,  miss !  I  don't  know  any  businett 
you  have  to  think  at  all  —  thought  does  not  become  a  yomig 
woman.  But  the  point  we  would  request  of  you  is,  that  yoa 
will  promise  to  forget  this  fellow  —  to  illiterate  him,  I  say,  quite 
from  your  memory. 

Lydia.  Ah,  madam!  our  memories  are  independent  of  our 
wills.     It  is  not  so  easy  to  forget. 

Mrs,  Mai,  But  I  say  it  is,  miss ;  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
easy  as  to  forget,  if  a  person  chooses  to  set  about  it.  I'm  sure 
I  have  as  much  forgot  your  poor  dear  uncle  as  if  he  had  nevar 
existed  —  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  so  to  do;  and  let  me  tefl 
you,  Lydia,  these  violent  memories  don't  become  a  yoang 
woman. 

Sir  A  nth.  Why  sure  she  won't  pretend  to  remember  what 
she's  ordered  not !  —  ay,  this  comes  of  her  reading ! 


1  Mrs.  Chapone's  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind, 

2  James  Fordyce  (i 720-1 796),  Sermons  to  Young  Women, 
8  Letters  to  his  son,  first  published  in  1774. 

4  The  name  is  derived  from  the  French  malh  propos^  ill-timed.  The  two 
Gobbos  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  Dogberry  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothings 
and  Elbow  in  Measure  for  Measure^  are  Mrs.  Malapropos  most  distinguished 
ancestors  in  the  ''  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs."  As  an  example  from  the 
second  may  be  quoted,  *'0  villain!  thou  wilt  be  condemned  into  everlasting 
redemption  for  this.*'  (IV.,  ii.)  In  the  creation  of  the  character  it  seemly 
however,  that  Sheridan  owed  most  to  Mrs.  Tryfort,  in  his  mother's  unpub- 
lished comedy  of  A  Journey  to  Bath,  who  is  described  as  the  "  vainest  poor 
creature,  and  the  fondest  of  hard  words,  which,  without  miscalling,  she  always 
takes  care  to  misapply.**    See  note  2,  page  no. 
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Lydia.  What  crime,  madam,  have  I  committed,  to  be  treated 
thus? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Now  don't  attempt  to  extirpate  yourself  from  the 
matter ;  you  know  I  have  proof  controvertible  of  it.  But  tell 
me,  will  you  promise  to  do  as  you're  bid  ?  Will  you  take  a  hus- 
band of  your  friends'  choosing  ? 

Lydia.  Madam,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  had  I  no  prefer- 
ence for  any  one  6lse,  the  choice  you  have  made  would  be  my 
aversion. 

Mrs.  Mai.  What  business  have  you,  miss,  with  preference 
and  aversion  ?  They  don't  become  a  young  woman ;  and  you 
ought  to  know,  that  as  both  always  wear  off,  'tis  safest  in 
matrimony  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion.  1  am  sure  1  hated 
3roar  poor  dear  uncle  before  marriage  as  if  he'd  been  a  blacka- 
moor —  and  yet,  miss,  you  are  sensible  what  a  wife  I  made ! 
—  and  when  it  pleased  heaven  to  release  me  from  him,  'tis 
unknown  what  tears  I  shed!  But  suppose  we  were  going  to 
give  you  another  choice,  will  you  promise  us  to  give  up  this 
Beverley  ? 

Lydia.  Could  I  belie  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to  give  that 
promise,  my  actions  would  certainly  as  far  belie  my  words. 

Mrs.  Mai,  Take  yourself  to  your  room.  You  are  fit  com- 
pany for  nothing  but  your  own  ill-humours. 

Lydia.    Willingly,  ma'am  —  I  cannot  change  for  the  worse. 

\^Exit. 

Mrs,  Mai.    There's  a  little  intricate  hussy  for  you  1 

Sir  Anik.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  ma'am,  —  all  this  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  teaching  girls  to  read.  Had  I  a 
thousand  daughters,  by  heaven  !  I'd  as  soon  have  them  taught 
the  black  art  as  their  alphabet ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Nay,  nay.  Sir  Anthony,  you  are  an  absolute 
misanthropy. 

Sir  Anih,  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  observed 
your  niece's  maid  coming  forth  from  a  circulating  library ! 
She  had  a  book  in  each  hand  —  they  were  half-bound  volumes, 
with  marble  covers  !  From  that  moment  I  guessed  how  full  of 
duty  I  should  see  her  mistress ! 

Mrs,  Mai.    Those  are  vile  places,  indeed ! 

Sir  Anth.     Madam,  a  circulating  library  in  a  town  is  as  an 
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evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge !  ^  It  blossoms  through 
the  year !  And  depend  on  it,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  that  they  who  are 
so  fond  of  handling  the  leaves,  will  long  for  the  fruit  at  last. 

Mrs,  MaL  Fie,  fie,  Sir  Anthony !  you  surely  speak  laconi- 
cally. 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  moderation,  now,  what 
would  you  have  a  woman  know  ? 

Mrs,  MaL  Observe  me,  Sir  Anthony.  I  Would  by  no  means 
wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning ;  *  I  don't 
think  so  much  learning  becomes  a  young  woman ;  for  instance, 
I  would  never  let  her  meddle  with  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  alge- 
bra, or  simony,  or  fluxions,  or  paradoxes,  or  such  inflammatory 
branches  of  learning;  neither  would  it  be  necessary  for  her  to 
handle  any  of  your  mathematical,  astronomical,  diabolical  instru- 
ments. But,  Sir  Anthony,  I  would  send  her,  at  nine  years  old, 
to  a  boarding-school,  in  order  to  learn  a  little  ingenuity  and 
artifice.  Then,  sir,  she  should  have  a  supercilious  knowledge 
in  accounts ;  and  as  she  grew  up,  I  would  have  her  instructed 
in  geometry,  that  she  might  know  something  of  the  contagious 
countries ;  ^  but  above  all,  Sir  Anthony,  she  should  be  mistress 
of  orthodoxy,  that  she  might  not  misspell,  and  mispronounce 
words  so  shamefully  as  girls  usually  do ;  and  likewise  that  she 
might  reprehend  the  true  meaning  of  what  she  is  saying.  This, 
Sir  Anthony,  is  what  I  would  have  a  woman  know;  and  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  superstitious  article  in  it. 

Sir  Anth,  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  will  dispute  the 
point  no  further  with  you ;  though  I  must  confess,  that  you 
are  a  truly  moderate  and  polite  arguer,  for  almost  every  third 
word  you  say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question.  But,  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop, to  the  more  important  point  in  debate  —  you  say  you 
have  no  objection  to  my  proposal  ? 

1  "  Most  of  the  popular  novels  which  preceded  Evelina  were  such  as  no 
lady  would  have  written ;  and  many  of  them  were  such  as  no  lady  could  without 
confusion  own  that  she  had  read.  ...  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  two  or  three 
years  before  Evelina  appeared,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  great  body  of  sober 
fathers  and  husbands,  when  he  pronounced  the  circulating  library  an  evergreen 
tree  of  diabolical  knowledge.*'  —  Macaulay,  Madame  D^Arblay, 

2  Two  of  several  blunders  which  Sheridan  seems  to  have  taken,  by  right  of 
inheritance,  let  us  suppose,  from  his  mother's  Journey  to  Bath,  See  note  4, 
page  108. 
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Mrs,  AfaL  None,  I  assure  you.  I  am  under  no  positive 
eagzgexDitoX  with  Mr.  Acres,  and  as  Lydia  is  so  obstinate 
against  him,  perhaps  your  son  may  have  better  success. 

Sir  A  nth.  Well,  madam,  I  will  write  for  the  boy  directly. 
He  knows  not  a  syllable  of  this  yet,  though  I  have  for  some 
time  bad  the  proposal  in  my  head.  He  is  at  present  with  his 
regiment. 

Mrs,  MaL  We  have  never  seen  your  son.  Sir  Anthony; 
but  I  hope  no  objection  on  his  side. 

Sir  Anih.  Objection !  —  let  him  object  if  he  dare  !  —  No, 
no,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Jack  knows  that  the  least  demur  puts  me 
in  a  frenzy  directly.  My  process  was  always  very  simple  —  in 
their  younger  days  'twas  "  Jack,  do  this ; "  —  if  he  demurred,  I 
knocked  him  down ;  and  if  he  grumbled  at  that,  I  always  sent 
him  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Ay,  and  the  properest  way,  o'  my  conscience !  — 
nothing  is  so  conciliating  to  young  people  as  severity.  —  Well, 
Sir  Anthony,  I  shall  give  Mr.  Acres  his  discharge,  and  prepare 
Lydia  to  receive  your  son's  invocations;  and  I  hope  you 
win  represent  her  to  the  captain  as  an  object  not  altogether 
illegible. 

Sir  Anth.  Madam,  I  will  handle  the  subject  prudently.  — 
Well,  I  must  leave  you ;  and  let  me  beg  you,  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
to  enforce  this  matter  roundly  to  the  girl.  Take  my  advice  — 
keep  a  tight  hand :  if  she  rejects  this  proposal,  clap  her  under 
lock  and  key ;  and  if  you  were  just  to  let  the  servants  forget  to 
bring  her  dinner  for  Aree  or  four  days,  you  can't  conceive  how 
she'd  come  about.  \Exit  Sir  Anthony. 

Mrs,  MaL  Well,  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  her  from 
nnder  my  intuition.  She  has  somehow  discovered  my  partiality 
for  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  —  sure,  Lucy  can't  have  betrayed  me  I 
No,  the  girl  is  such  a  simpleton,  I  should  have  made  her  confess 
it.  —  Lucy  f  —  Lucy  I  \Calls,'\  —  Had  she  been  one  of  your 
artificial  ones,  I  should  never  have  trusted  her. 

Re-enter  Lucy. 

Lucy,     Did  you  call,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs,  Mai.  Yes,  girl.  —  Did  you  see  Sir  Lucius  while  you 
was  out  ? 
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Lucy,     No,  indeed,  ma'am,  not  a  glimpse  of  him. 

Mrs,  MaL     You  are  sure,  Lucy,  that  you  never  mentioned — 

Lucy,     Oh  Gemini !  ^     Td  sooner  cut  my  tongue  out. 

Mrs,  Mai.     Well,  don't  let  your  simplicity  be  imposed  on, 

Lucy.     No,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  Mai,  So,  come  to  me  presently,  and  Pii  give  you 
another  letter  to  Sir  Lucius;  but  mind,  Lucy  —  if  ever  you 
betray  what  you  are  entrusted  with  (unless  it  be  other  people's 
S2crets  to  me),  you  forfeit  my  malevolence  for  ever ;  and  your 
being  a  simpleton  shall  be  no  excuse  for  your  locality. 

\Exit  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Lucy,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  —  So,  my  dear  simplicity,  let  me  give 
you  a  little  respite.  —  \Altering  her  manner,']  Let  girls  in  my 
station  be  as  fond  as  they  please  of  appearing  expert,  and 
knowing  in  their  trusts ;  commend  me  to  a  mask  of  sillioess, 
and  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes  for  my  own  interest  under  it  I  Let 
me  see  to  what  account  have  I  turned  my  simplicity  lately.  — 
[Looks  at  a  paper,']  "  For  abetting  Miss  Lydia  Languish  in  a  de- 
sign of  running  away  with  an  ensign  I  —  in  money,  sundry  times, 
twelve  pound  twelve  ;  gowns,  five ;  hats,  ruffles,  caps,  &c.  &C., 
numberless  !  —  From  the  said  ensign,  within  this  last  month, 
six  guineas  and  a  half."  —  About  a  quarter's  pay !  —  Item, 
"from  Mrs.  Malaprop,  for  betraying  the  young  people  to  her" 
—  when  I  found  matters  were  likely  to  be  discovered  — "  two 
guineas,  and  a  black  paduasoy."* —  Item,  "from  Mr.  Acres, 
for  carrying  diverse  letters  "  —  which  I  never  delivered  —  "  two 
guineas,  and  a  pair  of  buckles."  —  Item,  "  from  Sir  Lucius 
O 'Trigger,  three  crowns,  two  gold  pocket-pieces,  and  a  silver 
snuff-box !  "  —  Well  done,  simplicity !  —  Yet  I  was  forced  to 
make  my  Hibernian  believe  that  he  was  corresponding,  not 
with  the  aunt,  but  with  the  niece :  for  though  not  over  rich,  I 
found  he  had  too  much  pride  and  delicacy  to  sacrifice  the  feel- 
ings of  a  gentleman  to  the  necessities  of  his  fortune.         \ExU. 


^  An  oath  or  exclamation  by  the  Twins,  Castor  and  Pollux. 

3  A  strong  silk  stuff,  deriving  its  name  from  Padua  +  soU  (Fr.  for  sUk}. 
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ACT   IL 

Scene  I.  —  Captain  Absolute's  Lodgings. 

Captain  Absolute  and  Fag. 

Fag,  Sir,  while  I  was  there  Sir  Anthony  came  in :  I  told 
him  you  had  sent  me  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  to  know 
if  he  was  at  leisure  to  see  you. 

Abs,    And  what  did  he  say,  on  hearing  I  was  at  Bath  ? 

Fag.  Sir,  in  my  life  I  never  saw  an  elderly  gentleman  more 
astonished !  He  started  back  two  or  three  paces,  rapped  out 
a  dozen  interjectural  oaths,  and  asked  what  the  devil  had 
brought  you  here. 

Abs,     Well,  sir,  and  what  did  you  say  ? 

Fag,  Oh,  I  lied,  sir —  I  forget  the  precise  lie ;  but  you  may 
depend  on't,  he  got  no  truth  from  me.  Yet,  with  submission, 
for  fear  of  blunders  in  future,  I  should  be  glad  to  fix  what  has 
brought  us  to  Bath,  in  order  that  we  may  lie  a  little  consistently. 
Sir  Anthony's  servants  were  curious,  sir,  very  curious  indeed. 

Abs.     You  have  said  nothing  to  them  ? 

Fag,  Oh,  not  a  word,  sir,  —  not  a  word.  Mr.  Thomas, 
indeed,  the  coachman  (whom  I  take  to  be  the  discreetest  of 
whips)  — 

Abs.     'Sdeath  !  —  you  rascal !  you  have  not  trusted  him  ! 

Fag,  Oh,  no,  sir  —  no  —  no  —  not  a  syllable,  upon  my 
veracity!  He  was,  indeed,  a  little  inquisitive;  but  I  was  sly, 
sir  —  devilish  sly!  My  master  (said  I),  honest  Thomas,  (you 
know,  sir,  one  says  honest  to  one's  inferiors,)  is  come  to  Bath 
to  recruit  —  Yes,  sir,  I  said  to  recruit  —  and  whether  for  men, 
money,  or  constitution,  you  know,  sir,  is  nothing  to  him,  nor 
any  one  else. 

Abs.     Well,  recruit  will  do  —  let  it  be  so.    - 

Fag,  Oh,  sir,  recruit  will  do  surprisingly  —  indeed,  to  give 
the  thing  an  air,  I  told  Thomas,  that  your  honour  had  already 
enlisted  five  disbanded  chairmen,  seven  minority  waiters,  and 
thirteen  billiard-markers. 

Abs.    You  blockhead,  never  say  more  than  is  necessary. 
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Fag.  I  beg  pardon,  sir  —  I  beg  pardon  —  but,  with  submis- 
sion, a  lie  is  nothing  unless  one  supports  it.  Sir,  whenever  I 
draw  on  my  invention  for  a  good  current  lie,  I  always  foige 
indorsements  as  well  as  the  bill. 

Abs.  Well,  take  care  you  don't  hurt  your  credit,  by  offering 
too  much  security. —     Is  Mr.  Faulkland  returned? 

Fag.     He  is  above,  sir,  changing  his  dress. 

Abs,  Can  you  tell  whether  he  has  been  informed  of  Sir 
Anthony's  and  Miss  Melville's  arrival  ? 

Fag,  I  fancy  not,  sir ;  he  has  seen  no  one  since  he  came  in 
but  his  gentleman,  who  was  with  him  at  Bristol.^  I  think,  sir, 
I  hear  Mr.  Faulkland  coming  down  — 

Abs,    Go  tell  him  I  am  here. 

Fag,  Yes,  sir.  —  {Going,^  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  should  Sir 
Anthony  call,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  remember  that  we 
are  recruiting,  if  you  please. 

Abs,     Well,  well. 

Fag,  And  in  tenderness  to  my  character,  if  your  honour 
could  bring  in  the  chairmen  and  waiters,  I  should  esteem  it  as 
an  obligation ;  for  though  I  never  scruple  a  lie  to  serve  my  mas- 
ter, yet  it  hurts  one's  conscience  to  be  found  out.  \ExU, 

Abs,  Now  for  my  whimsical  friend.  If  he  does  not  know 
that  his  mistress  is  here,  Pll  tease  him  a  little  before  I  tell 
him  — 

Enter  Faulkland. 

Faulkland,  you're  welcome  to  Bath  again;  you  are  punctual  in 
your  return. 

Faulk,  Yes ;  I  had  nothing  to  detain  me,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished the  business  I  went  on.  Well,  what  news  since  I  left 
you  ?  how  stand  matters  between  you  and  Lydia  ? 

Abs.  Faith,  much  as  they  were;  I  have  not  seen  her 
since  our  quarrel;  however,  I  expect  to  be  recalled  every 
hour. 

Faulk,  Why  don't  you  persuade  her  to  go  off  with  you  at 
once? 

Abs.    What,  and  lose  two- thirds  of  her  fortune?  you  forget 

1  Twelve  miles  northwest  of  Bath. 
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that,  my  Mend.  "No,  no,  I  could  have  brought  her  to  that  long 
ago. 

Faulk.  Nay  then,  you  trifle  too  long  —  if  you  are  sure  of 
her,  propose  to  the  aunt  in  your  own  character,  and  write  to  Sir 
Anthony  for  his  consent. 

Abs,  Softly,  softly;  for  though  I  am  convinced  my  little 
Lydia  would  elope  with  me  as  Ensign  Beverley,  yet  am  I  by  no 
means  certain  that  she  would  take  me  with  the  impediment  of 
our  friends'  conseat,  a  regular  humdrum  wedding,  and  the  rever- 
sion of  a  good  fortune  on  my  side  :  no,  no ;  I  must  prepare  her 
gradually  for  the  discovery,  and  make  myself  necessary  to  her, 
before  I  risk  it.  —  Well,  but  Faulkland,  you'll  dine  with  us 
to-day  at  the  hotel  ? 

Faulk,  indeed  I  cannot;  I  am  not  in  spirits  to  be  of  such  a 
party. 

Abs,  By  heavens !  I  shall  forswear  your  company.  You  are 
the  most  teasing,  captious,  incorrigible  lover !  Do  love  like  a 
man. 

Faulk,     I  own  I  am  unfit  for  company. 

Abs,  Am  not  I  a  lover ;  ay,  and  a  romantic  one  too  ?  Yet 
do  I  carry  everywhere  with  me  such  a  confounded  farrago  *  of 
doubts,  fears,  hopes,  wishes,  and  all  the  flimsy  furniture  of  a 
country  miss's  brain ! 

Faulk.  Ah !  Jack,  your  heart  and  soul  are  not,  like  mine, 
fixed  immutably  on  one  only  object  You  throw  for  a  large 
stake,  but  losing,  you  could  stake  and  throw  again ;  but  I  have 
set  my  sum  of  happiness  on  this  cast,  and  not  to  succeed  were 
to  be  stripped  of  all. 

Abs,  But,  for  heaven's  sake  !  what  grounds  for  apprehension 
can  your  whimsical  brain  conjure  up  at  present  ? 

Faulk,  What  grounds  for  apprehension,  did  you  say? 
Heavens  !  are  there  not  a  thousand !  I  fear  for  her  spirits  — 
her  health  —  her  life.  My  absence  may  fret  her ;  her  anxiety 
for  my  return,  her  fears  for  me  may  oppress  her  gentle  temper. 
And  for  her  health,  does  not  every  hour  bring  me  cause  to  be 
alarmed  ?  If  it  rains,  some  shower  may  even  then  have  chilled 
her  delicate  frame  !    If  the  wind  be  keen,  some  rude  blast  may 


^  Mixture,  confusion. 
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have  affected  her  !  The  heat  of  noon,  the  dews  of  the  evening, 
may  endanger  the  life  of  her,  for  whom  only  I  value  mine 
O  Jack  !  when  delicate  and  feeling  souls  are  separated,  there  is 
not  a  feature  in  the  sky,  not  a  movement  of  the  elements,  not 
an  aspiration  of  the  breeze,  but  hints  some  cause  for  a  lover's 
apprehension ! 

Abs,  Ay,  but  we  may  choose  whether  we  will  take  the 
hint  or  not. —  So,  then,  Faulkland,  if  you  were  convinced 
that  Julia  were  well  and  in  spirits,  you  would  be  entirely 
content  ? 

Faulk,  I  should  be  happy  beyond  measure  —  I  am  anxious 
only  for  that. 

Abs,  Then  to  cure  your  anxiety  at  once  —  Miss  Melville  is 
in  perfect  health,  and  is  at  this  moment  in  Bath. 

Faulk,     Nay,  Jack  —  don't  trifle  with  me. 

Abs,    She  is  arrived  here  with  my  father  within  this  hour. 

Faulk.     Can  you  be  serious  ? 

Abs.  I  thought  you  knew  Sir  Anthony  better  than  to  be  sur- 
prised at  a  sudden  whim  of  this  kind.  Seriously,  then,  it  is  as  I 
tell  you  —  upon  my  honour. 

Faulk,  My  dear  friend !  —  Hollo,  Du  Peigne  I  my  hat.  — 
My  dear  Jack  —  now  nothing  on  earth  can  give  me  a  moment's 
uneasiness. 

Re-enter  Fag. 

Fag,     Sir,  Mr.  Acres,  just  arrived,  is  below. 

Abs,  Stay,  Faulkland,  this  Acres  lives  within  a  mile  of  Sir 
Anthony,  and  he  shall  tell  you  how  your  mistress  has  been  ever 
since  you  left  her.  —    Fag,  show  the  gentleman  up. 

{Exit  Fag. 

Faulk,    What,  is  he  much  acquainted  in  the  family  1 

Abs,  Oh,  very  intimate :  I  insist  on  your  not  going:  besides, 
his  character  will  divert  you. 

Faulk,     Well,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

Abs,  He  is  likewise  a  rival  of  mine  —  that  is,  of  my  other 
self's,  for  he  does  not  think  his  friend  Captain  Absolute  ever 
saw  the  lady  in  question ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  hear  him 
complain  to  me  of  one  Beverley,  a  concealed  skulking  rival, 
who  — 

Faulk.     Hush !  —  he's  here. 
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Enter  Acres. 

Acres.  Ha  \  my  dear  friend,  noble  captain,  and  honest  Jack, 
how  do'st  thou  ?  Just  arrived,  faith,  as  you  see.  —  Sir,  your 
humble  servant.  —  Warm  work  on  the  roads,  Jack  !  —  Odds 
whips  and  wheels !  ^  IVe  travelled  like  a  comet,  with  a  tail  of 
dust  all  the  way  as  long  as  the  MalL^ 

Abs,  Ah !  Bob,  you  are  indeed  an  eccentric  planet,  but  we 
know  your  attraction  hither.  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr. 
Faulkland  to  you ;  Mr.  Faulkland,  Mr.  Acres. 

Acres.  Sir,  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  :  sir,  I  solicit 
your  connections.  —  Hey,  Jack  —  what,  this  is  Mr.  Faulkland, 
who  — 

Abs,     Ay,  Bob,  Miss  Melville's  Mr.  Faulkland. 

Acres.  Odso !  she  and  your  father  can  be  but  just  arrived 
before  me.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  them.  Ah  !  Mr.  Faulk- 
land, you  are  indeed  a  happy  man. 

Faulk.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Melville  yet,  sir.  I  hope  she 
enjoyed  full  health  and  spirits  in  Devonshire  ? 

Acres.  Never  knew  her  better  in  my  life,  sir  —  never  better. 
Odds  blushes  and  blooms  !  she  has  been  as  healthy  as  the  Ger- 
man Spa.' 

Faulk.  Indeed!  I  did  hear  that  she  had  been  a  little 
indisposed. 

Acres.  False,  false,  sir — only  said  to  vex  you  :  quite  the  re- 
verse, I  assure  you. 

Faulk.  There,  Jack,  you  see  she  has  the  advantage  of  me ; 
I  had  almost  fretted  myself  ill. 

Abs.  Now  are  you  angry  with  your  mistress  for  not  having 
been  sick  ? 

Faulk.  No,  no,  you  misunderstand  me :  yet  surely  a  little 
trifling  indisposition  is  not  an  unnatural  consequence  of  absence 

1  Acres'  theory  of  swearing  is  that "  the  oath  should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense." 
For  a  full  account  of  this  "oath  referential  or  sentimental  swearing,"  see 
page  122. 

a  The  reference  is  presumably  to  the  Mall  in  Bath  rather  than  to  the  better 
known  London  Mall. 

*  Spa  is  a  watering-place  in  Belgium  not  far  from  the  German  frontier. 

The  word  has  become  in  English  a  common  noun  meaning  a  resort  where  there 

are  mineral  springs. 
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from  those  we  love.  Now  confess  —  isn't  there  something  un- 
kind in  this  violent,  robust,  unfeeling  health? 

Abs,  Oh,  it  was  very  unkind  of  her  to  be  well  in  your  ab- 
sence, to  be  sure ! 

Acres,     Good  apartments,  Jack. 

Faulk.  Well,  sir,  but  you  was  saying  that  Miss  Melville  has 
been  so  exceedingly  well  —  what  then,  she  has  been  merry  and 
gay,  I  suppose  ?  —     Always  in  spirits  —  hey  ? 

Acres,  Merry,  odds  crickets  !  she  has  been  the  belle  and  spirit 
of  the  company  wherever  she  has  been  —  so  lively  and  entertain- 
ing !  so  full  of  wit  and  humour. 

Faulk,  There,  Jack,  there.  Oh,  by  my  soul !  there  is  an 
innate  levity  in  woman  that  nothing  can  overcome.  —  What! 
happy,  and  I  away ! 

Abs,  Have  done.  How  foolish  this  is!  Just  now  you  were 
only  apprehensive  for  your  mistress's  spirits. 

Faulk,  Why,  Jack,  have  I  been  the  joy  and  spirit  of  the 
company  ? 

Abs,     No  indeed,  you  have  not. 

Faulk,     Have  I  been  lively  and  entertaining  ? 

Abs,     Oh,  upon  my  word,  I  acquit  you. 

Faulk.     Have  I  been  full  of  wit  and  humour? 

A  bs.  No,  faith,  to  do  you  justice,  you  have  been  confoundedly 
stupid  indeed. 

Acres,     What's  the  matter  with  the  gentleman  ? 

Abs,  He  is  only  expressing  his  great  satisfaction  at  hear- 
ing that  Julia  has  been  so  well  and  happy — that's  all  —  hey, 
Faulkland  ? 

Faulk.  Oh  !  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it  —  yes,  yes,  she  has  a 
happy  disposition ! 

Acres,    That  she  has  indeed  —  then  she  is  so  accomplished 

—  so  sweet  a  voice  —  so  expert  at  her  harpsichord  —  such  a  mis- 
tress of  flat  and  sharp,  squallante,  rumblante,  and  quiverante  I  ^ 

—  There  was  this  time  month  —  odds  minims  and  crotchets !  * 
how  she  did  chirrup  at  Mrs.  Piano's  concert. 


1  Musical  terms  invented  by  Acres  after  the  analogy  of  andante  from  squally 
rumble^  and  quiver, 

3  Half-notes  and  quarter-notes. 
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Faulk,  There  again,  what  say  you  to  this  ?  you  see  she  has 
been  all  mirth  and  song  —  not  a  thought  of  me ! 

Abs,     Pho !  man,  is  not  music  the  food  of  love  ?  ^ 

Faulk,    Well,  well,  it  may  be  so.  —    Pray,  Mr. what's 

his  damned  name  ?  —  do  you  remember  what  songs  Miss  Mel- 
ville sung  ? 

Acres,     Not  I  indeed. 

Abs,  Stay  now,  they  were  some  pretty  melancholy  purling- 
stream  airs,  I  warrant ;  perhaps  you  may  recollect ;  did  she  sing, 
When  absent  from  my  souVs  delight  ?  ^ 

Acres,    No,  that  wa'n't  it. 

Abs,     Or^  Go  ^gentle  gales;  gOy  gentle  gales, ^  \Sings, 

Acres.  Oh,  no !  nothing  like  it.  Odds !  now  I  recollect  one 
of  them  —  My  hearfs  my  own^  my  will  is  free, ^  [Sings. 

Faulk,  Fool !  fool  that  I  am !  to  fix  all  my  happiness  on 
such  a  trifler !  'Sdeath  !  to  make  herself  the  pipe  and  ballad- 
monger  of  a  circle !  to  soothe  her  light  heart  with  catches  and 
glees  !  —    What  can  you  say  to  this,  sir  ? 

Abs,  Why,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  my  mistress  had 
been  so  merry,  sir. 

Faulk,  Nay,  nay,  nay —  I'm  not  sorry  that  she  has  been 
happy  —  no,  no,  I  am  glad  of  that  —  I  would  not  have  had  her 


*  •*  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on."  —  Twelfth  Night,  I.,  i.,  i. 

"  Give  me  some  music ;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love."  —  Antony  and  CU(^atra^  II.,  v.,  i. 

3  Probably  some  imitation  of  Allan  Ramsay's 

**  When  absent  from  the  nymph  I  love." 
t  The  song  is  from  Pope's  Autumn: 

"  GO)  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away, 
To  Delia's  ear  the  tender  notes  convey,"  etc. 

4  This  is  from  BickerstafiPs  opera  Love  in  a  Village  and  is  as  follows : 

"  My  heart's  my  own,  my  will  is  free, 
And  so  shall  be  ray  voice ; 
No  mortal  man  shall  wed  with  me, 
Till  first  he's  made  my  choice. 

*'  Let  parents  rule,  cry  nature's  laws ; 
And  children  still  obey  ; 
And  is  there  then  no  saving  clause, 
Against  tyrannic  sway?" 
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sad  or  sick  —  yet  surely  a  sympathetic  heart  would  have  shown 
itself  even  in  the  choice  of  a  song  —  she  might  have  been  tem- 
perately healthy,  and,  somehow,  plaintively  gay; — but  she  has 
been  dancing  too,  I  doubt  not ! 

Acres,     What  does  the  gentleman  say  about  dancing  ? 

Abs,  He  says  the  lady  we  speak  of  dances  as  weU  as  she 
sings. 

Acres,  Ay,  truly,  does  she — there  was  at  our  last  race 
ball  — 

Faulk,  Hell  and  the  devil !  There  I  —  there  —  I  told  you 
so  !  I  told  you  so  !  Oh !  she  thrives  in  my  absence ! —  Danc- 
ing I  but  her  whole  feelings  have  been  in  opposition  with  mine ; 
I  have  been  anxious,  silent,  pensive,  sedentary ;  my  days  have 
been  hours  of  care,  my  nights  of  watchfulness.  She  has  been 
all  health !  spirit !  laugh !  song !  dance  !  Oh  !  damned,  damned 
levity ! 

Abs,  For  heaven's  sake,  Faulkland,  don't  expose  yourself 
so !  Suppose  she  has  danced,  what  then  ?  —  does  not  the  cere- 
mony of  society  often  oblige  — 

Faulk.     Well,  well,  Fll  contain  myself  —  perhaps  as  you  say 

—  for  form  sake.  —  What,  Mr.  Acres,  you  were  praising  Miss 
Melville's  manner  of  dancing  a  minuet  —  hey  ? 

Acres,  Oh,  I  dare  insure  her  for  that  —  but  what  I  was  go- 
ing to  speak  of  was  her  country-dancing.  Odds  swimmings  I 
she  has  such  an  air  with  her ! 

Faulk.  Now  disappointment  on  her !  —  Defend  this.  Abso- 
lute ;  why  don't  you  defend  this  ?  —  Country-dances !  jigs  and 
reels !  am  I  to  blame  now  ?    A  minuet  I  could  have  forgiven 

—  I  should  not  have  minded  that  —  I  say  I  should  not  have 
regarded  a  minuet  —  but  country-dances !  —  Zounds !  had  she 
made  one  in  a  cotillion  —  I  believe  I  could  have  forgiven  even 
that  —  but  to  be  monkey-led  for  a  night !  —  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let through  a  string  of  amorous  palming  puppies!  —  to  show 
paces  like  a  managed  filly !  —  Oh,  Jack,  there  never  can  be 
but  one  man  in  the  world  whom  a  truly  modest  and  deli- 
cate woman  ought  to  pair  with  in  a  country-dance ;  and,  even 
then,  the  rest  of  the  couples  should  be  her  great-uncles  and 
aunts! 

Abs,    Ay,  to  be  sure ! — grandfathers  and  grandmothers ! 
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Faulk.  If  there  be  but  one  vicious  mind  in  the  set,  'twill 
spread  like  a  contagion  —  the  action  of  their  pulse  beats  to  the 
lascivious  movement  of  the  jig  —  their  quivering,  warm-breathed 
sighs  impregnate  the  very  air  —  the  atmosphere  becomes  elec- 
trical to  love,  and  each  amorous  spark  darts  through  every  link 
of  the  chain  I  —  I  must  leave  you  —  I  own  I  am  somewhat 
flurried  —  and  that  confounded  looby  ^  has  perceived  it.  [Going, 

Abs.  Nay,  but  stay,  Faulkland,  and  thank  Mr.  Acres  for  his 
good  news. 

Faulk.     Damn  his  news !  \Exit. 

Abs,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  poor  Faulkland  five  minutes  since  — 
**  nothing  on  earth  could  give  him  a  moment's  uneasiness !  "  2 

Acres.  The  gentleman  wa'n't  angry  at  my  praising  his  mis- 
tress, was  he  ? 

Abs.    A  little  jealous,  I  believe,  Bob. 

Acres,  You  don't  say  so  ?  Ha  !  ha !  jealous  of  me  —  that's 
a  good  joke. 

Abs.  There's  nothing  strange  in  that.  Bob ;  let  me  tell  you, 
that  sprightly  grace  and  insinuating  manner  of  yours  will  do 
some  mischief  among  the  girls  here. 

Acres.  Ah!  you  joke  —  ha!  ha!  mischief  —  ha!  ha!  but 
you  know  I  am  not  my  own  property;  my  dear  Lydia  has 
forestalled  me.  She  could  never  abide  me  in  the  country,  be- 
cause I  used  to  dress  so  badly  —  but  odds  frogs  and  tambours !  * 
I  shan't  take  matters  so  here,  now  ancient  madam  *  has  no  voice 
in  it:  I'll  make  my  old  clothes  know  who's  master.  I  shall 
straightway  cashier  the  hunting-frock,  and  render  my  leather 
breeches  incapable.  My  hair  has  been  in  training  some 
time. 

Abs.    Indeed ! 

Acres.  Ay — and  tho£F  ^  the  side  curls  are  a  little  restive,  my 
hind-part  takes  it  very  kindly. 

Abs.     Oh,  you'll  polish,  I  doubt  not. 

Acres.    Absolutely  I  propose  so  —  then  if  I  can  find  out  this 


1  Awkward,  clumsy  fellow.    Some  old  editions  read  hooby, 

3  See  page  116. 

*  Frog  is  a  kind  of  cloak  button,  tambour  a  kind  of  embroidery  work. 

^  Acres'  mother.  ^  Though. 
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Ensign  Beverley,  odds  triggers  and  flints !  Ill  make  him  know 
the  difEerence  o't. 

Abs,  Spoke  like  a  man !  But  pray,  Bob,  I  observe  you  have 
got  an  odd  kind  of  a  new  method  of  swearing  — 

Acres,  Ha !  ha !  you've  taken  notice  of  it  —  'tis  genteel, 
isn't  it !  I  didn't  invent  it  myself  though  ;  but  a  commander  in 
our  militia,  a  great  scholar,  I  assure  you,  says  that  there  is  no 
meaning  in  the  common  oaths,  and  that  nothing  but  their  antiq- 
uity makes  them  respectable ;  because,  he  says,  the  ancients 
would  never  stick  to  an  oath  or  two,  but  would  say,  by  Jove !  or 
by  Bacchus  !  or  by  Mars  !  or  by  Venus !  or  by  Pallas !  according 
to  the  sentiment :  so  that  to  swear  with  propriety,  says  my  littie 
major,  the  oath  should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense ;  *  and  this  we 
call  the  oath  referential  or  sentimental  swearing — ha !  ha !  'tis 
genteel,  isn't  it  ?  ^ 

Abs,  Very  genteel,  and  very  new,  indeed !  and  I  dare  say 
will  supplant  all  other  figures  of  imprecation. 

Acres,  Ay,  ay,  the  best  terms  will  grow  obsolete.  —  Damns 
have  had  their  day.  « 

Re-enter  Fag. 

Fag.  Sir,  there  is  a  gentleman  below  desires  to  see  yoo. 
Shall  I  show  him  into  the  parlour  ? 

Abs.     Ay  — you  may. 

Acres,    Well,  I  must  be  gone  — 

Abs,     Stay ;  who  is  it.  Fag? 

Fag,    Your  father,  sir. 

Abs,     You  puppy,  why  didn't  you  show  him  up  directly  ? 

[Exit  Fag. 

Acres,  You  have  business  with  Sir  Anthony.*  I  expect  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Malaprop  at  my  lodgings.  I  have  sent  also 
to  my  dear  friend  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger.  Adieu,  Jack;  we  must 
meet  at  night,  when  you  shall  give  me  a  dozen  bumpers  to  little 
Lydia. 

Abs,  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart.  —  [Exit  Acres.]  Now 
for  a  parental  lecture.     I  hope  he  has  heard  nothing  of  the  busi- 


1  "  The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.'*  —  Pope,  Es,  oh  Cri^;,  J65. 

2  In  this  speech  is  found  the  keynote  to  Acres*  reformed  swearing. 
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ness  that  has  brought  me  here.  I  wish  the  gout  had  held  him 
fast  in  Devonshire,  with  all  my  soul ! 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  here,  and  looking  so  well! 
your  sudden  arrival  at  Bath  made  me  apprehensive  for  your 
health. 

Sir  A  nth.  Very  apprehensive,  I  dare  say,  Jack.  What,  you 
are  recruiting  here,  hey  1 

Abs,    Yes,  sir,  I  am  on  duty. 

Sir  A  nth.  Well,  Jack,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  though  I 
did  not  expect  it,  for  I  was  going  to  write  to  you  on  a 
little  matter  of  business.  JacC,  I  have  been  considering  that 
I  grow  old  and  infirm,  and  shall  probably  not  trouble  you 
long. 

Abs.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  never  saw  you  look  more  strong 
and  hearty;  and  I  pray  frequently  that  you  may  continue 
so. 

Sir  Anth.  I  hope  your  prayers  may  be  heard,  with  all  my 
heart  Well  then.  Jack,  I  have  been  considering  that  I  am  so 
strong  and  hearty  I  may  continue  to  plague  you  a  long  time. 
Now,  Jack,  I  am  sensible  that  the  income  of  your  commission, 
and  what  I  have  hitherto  allowed  you,  is  but  a  small  pittance  for 
a  lad  of  your  spirit. 

Abs.     Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

Sir  Anth,  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  yet  I  live,  to  have  my 
boy  make  some  figure  in  the  world.  I  have  resolved,  therefore, 
to  fix  you  at  once  in  a  noble  independence. 

Abs.  Sir,  your  kindness  overpowers  me  —  such  generosity 
makes  the  gratitude  of  reason  more  lively  than  the  sensations 
even  of  filial  afEection. 

Sir  Anth,  I  am  glad  you  are  so  sensible  of  my  atten- 
tion—  and  you  shall  be  master  of  a  large  estate  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Abs,  Let  my  future  life,  sir,  speak  my  gratitude ;  I  cannot 
express  the  sense  I  have  of  your  munificence.  Yet,  sir,  I  pre- 
sume you  would  not  wish  me  to  quit  the  army  ? 

Sir  Anth,    Oh,  that  shall  be  as  your  wife  chooses. 

Abs.    My  wife,  sir ! 
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Sir  Anth,  Ay,  ay,  settle  that  between  you  —  settle  that  be- 
tween you. 

Abs,     A  wife,  sir,  did  you  say  ? 

St'r  Anth,     Ay,  a  wife  —  why,  did  not  I  mention  her  before? 

Abs,     Not  a  word  of  her,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.    Odd  so !  —    I  mustn't  forget  her  though.  —    Yes, 
Jack,  the  independence  I  was  talking  of  is  by  a  marriage  —  the 
fortune  is  saddled  with  a  wife  —  but  I  suppose  that  makes  no . 
difference. 

Abs,    Sir !  sir !  —  you  amaze  me ! 

Sir  Anth,  Why,  what  the  devil's  the  matter  with  the  fool? 
Just  now  you  were  all  gratitude  and  duty. 

Abs,  I  was,  sir,  —  you  talked  to  me  of  independence  and  a 
fortune,  but  not  a  word  of  a  wife. 

Sir  Anth,  Why  —  what  difference  does  that  make  ?  Odds 
life,  sir !  if  you  have  the  estate,  you  must  take  it  with  the  live 
stock  on  it,  as  it  stands.^ 

Abs,  If  my  happiness  is  to  be  the  price,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
decline  the  purchase.  —    Pray,  sir,  who  is  the  lady  ? 

Sir  Anth,  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ?  —  Come,  give  me  your 
promise  to  love,  and  to  marry  her  directly. 

Abs,  Sure,  sir,  this  is  not  very  reasonable,  to  summon  my 
affections  for  a  lady  I  know  nothing  of! 

Sir  Anth.  I  am  sure,  sir,  'tis  more  unreasonable  in  you  to 
object  to  a  lady  you  know  nothing  of. 

Abs,  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  plainly  that  my  inclinations 
are  fixed  on  another  —  my  heart  is  engaged  to  an  angel. 

Sir  Anth.  Then  pray  let  it  send  an  excuse.  It  is  very  sorry 
—  but  business  prevents  its  waiting  on  her. 

Abs,    But  my  vows  are  pledged  to  her. 

Sir  Anth,  Let  her  foreclose,  Jack;  let  her  foreclose; 
they  are  not  worth  redeeming ;  besides,  you  have  the  angel's 
vows  in  exchange,  I  suppose  ;  so  there  can  be  no  loss  there. 

Abs,  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that 
in  this  point  I  cannot  obey  you. 


1  "  Would  you  refuse  an  estate  because  it  happened  to  be  a  little  encum- 
bered? you  must  consider  the  man  in  the  case  as  a  kind  of  mortgai^." 

Foots,  Maid  of  Bath,  VL  i> 
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Sir  A  nth,  Hark'ee,  Jack ;  —  I  have  heard  you  for  some  time 
with  patience —  I  haive  been  cool —  quite  cool;  but  take  care  — 
you  know  I  am  compliance  itself  —  when  I  am  not  thwarted ;  — 
no  one  more  easily  led  —  when  I  have  my  own  way ;  —  but  don't 
put  me  in  a  frenzy. 

Abs,     Sir,  I  must  repeat  it  —  in  this  I  cannot  obey  you. 

Sir  A  nth.  Now  damn  me !  if  ever  I  call  you  Jack  again 
while  I  live ! 

Abs.     Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me. 

Sir  A  nth.  Sir,  I  won't  hear  a  word  —  not  a  word  !  not  one 
word !  so  give  me  your  promise  by  a  nod  ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
what.  Jack  —  I  mean,  you  dog  —  if  you  don't,  by  — 

Abs.  What,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself  to  some  mass  of 
ugliness !  to  — 

Sir  A  nth.  Zounds  !  sirrah  I^  the  lady  shall  be  as  ugly  as  I 
choose :  she  shall  have  a  hump  on  each  shoulder ;  she  shall  be 
as  crooked  as  the  Crescent;  ^  her  one  eye  shall  roll  like  the  bull's 
in  Cox's  Museum ;  •  she  shall  have  a  skin  like  a  mummy,  and  the 
beard  of  a  Jew  —  she  shall  be  all  this,  sirrah  !  yet  I  will  make 
you  ogle  her  all  day,  and  sit  up  all  night  to  write  sonnets  on  her 
beauty. 

Abs.     This  is  reason  and  moderation  indeed  ! 

Sir  A  nth.  None  of  your  sneering,  puppy !  no  grinning, 
jackanapes ! 

Abs,  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  humour  for  mirth  in 
my  life. 

Sir  Anth.  'Tis  false,  sir,  I  know  you  are  laughing  in  your 
sleeve ;  I  know  you'll  grin  when  I  am  gone,  sirrah  ! 

Abs.     Sir,  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  better. 

Sir  Anth.  None  of  your  passion,  sir !  none  of  your  violence, 
if  you  please !  —    It  won't  do  with  me,  I  promise  you. 


1  A  term  of  address  to  inferiors. 

s  "  Tuesday  morning  we  spent  in  walking  all  over  the  town,  viewing  the 
beaatiful  Circus,  the  company-crowded  Pump-room,  and  the  exquisite  Crescent, 
which,  to  all  the  excellence  of  architecture  that  adorns  the  Circus,  adds  all  the 
delights  of  nature  that  beautify  the  Parades.'' 

Fr.  Burney,  Diary,  Bath,  April  9,  1780. 
»  James  Cox  had  a  museum  of  natural  and  mechanical  curiosities  in  Spring 
Gardens,  London.    See  Miss  Bumey's  Evelina^  Letters  XIX.  and  XXIII. 
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Abs,     Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  cooler  in  my  life. 

Sir  Anth,  'Tis  a  confounded  lie !  —  I  know  you  are  in  a 
passion  in  your  heart ;  I  know  you  are,  you  hypocritical  young 
dog !  but  it  won't  do. 

Abs.     Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word  — 

Sir  A  nth.  So  you  will  fly  out!  can't  you  be  cool  like  me? 
What  the  devil  good  can  passion  do  ?  —  Passion  is  of  no  ser- 
vice, you  impudent,  insolent,  overbearing  reprobate !  —  There, 
you  sneer  again !  don't  provoke  me  !  —  but  you  rely  upon  the 
mildness  of  my  temper  —  you  do,  you  dog !  you  play  upon  the 
meekness  of  my  disposition  !  —  Yet  take  care  —  the  patience 
of  a  saint  may  be  overcome  at  last !  —  but  mark !  I  give  you  six 
hours  and  a  half  to  consider  of  this :  if  you  then  agree,  without 
any  condition,  to  do  every  thing  on  earth  that  I  choose,  why  — 
confound  you  !  I  may  in  time  forgive  you.  If  not,  zounds  f 
don't  enter  the  same  hemisphere  with  me  !  don't  dare  to  breathe 
the  same  air,  or  use  the  same  light  with  me ;  but  get  an  atmos- 
phere and  a  sun  of  your  own!  I'll  strip  you  of  your  commis- 
sion ;  I'll  lodge  a  five-and-threepence  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
and  you  shall  live  on  the  interest.  —  Til  disown  you,  I'll  dis- 
inherit you,  I'll  uhget  you!  and  damn  me!  if  ever  I  call  you 
Jack  again !  [Exit  Sir  Anthony. 

Abs,  Mild,  gentle,  considerate  father — I  kiss  your  hands! 
—  What  a  tender  method  of  giving  his  opinion  in  these  mat- 
ters Sir  Anthony  has  !  I  dare  not  trust  him  with  the  truth.  I 
wonder  what  old  wealthy  hag  it  is  that  he  wants  to  bestow  on 
me  !  Yet  he  married  himself  for  love  !  and  was  in  his  youth  a 
bold  intriguer,  and  a  gay  companion  ! 

Re-enter  Fag. 

Fag.  Assuredly,  sir,  your  father  is  wrath  ^  to  a  degree ;  he 
comes  down  stairs  eight  or  ten  steps  at  a  time  —  muttering, 
growling,  and  thumping  the  banisters  all  the  way :  I  and  the 
cook's  dog  stand  bowing  at  the  door  —  rap !  he  gives  me  a 
stroke  on  the  head  with  his  cane ;  bids  me  carry  that  to  my 
master ;  then  kicking  the  poor  turnspit  into  the  area,  damns  us 
all,  for  a  puppy  triumvirate  !  *    Upon  my  credit,  sir,  were  I  in 


1  Wroth.  3  Absolute,  Fag,  and  the  dog. 
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your  place,  and  found  my  father  such  very  bad  company,  I 
should  certainly  drop  his  acquaintance. 

Abs.  Cease  your  impertinence,  sir,  at  present.  —  Did  you 
come  in  for  nothing  more  ?  —    Stand  out  of  the  way ! 

\Ptishes  him  asidcy  and  exit. 

Fag.  Soh !  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  master ;  he  is  afraid  to 
reply  to  his  father — then  vents  his  spleen  on  poor  Fag  1  When 
one  is  vexed  by  one  person,  to  revenge  one's  self  on  another,  who 
happens  to  come  in  the  way,  is  the  vilest  injustice !  Ah !  it 
shows  the  worst  temper  —  the  basest  — 

Enter  Errand  Boy. 

Boy.     Mr.  Fag !  Mr.  Fag !  your  master  calls  you. 

Fi^.  Well,  you  little  dirty  puppy,  you  need  not  bawl  so !  — 
The  meanest  disposition  !  the  — 

Boy.     Quick,  quick,  Mr.  Fag ! 

Fag.  Quick !  quick !  you  impudent  jackanapes  !  am  I  to  be 
commanded  by  you  too  ?  you  little,  impertinent,  insolent,  kitchen- 
bred  —  \Exit  kicking  and  beating  him. 


Scene  II.  —  The  North  Parade} 

Enter  Lucy. 

Liuy.  So — I  shall  have  another  rival  to  add  to  my  mis- 
tress's list  —  Captain  Absolute.  However,  I  shall  not  enter  his 
name  till  my  purse  has  received  notice  in  form.  Poor  Acres  is 
dismissed  !  Well,  I  have  done  him  a  last  friendly  office,  in  let- 
ting him  know  that  Beverley  was  here  before  him.  Sir  Lucius  is 
generally  more  punctual,  when  he  expects  to  hear  from  his  dear 
Dalia,  as  he  calls  her :  I  wonder  he's  not  here !  I  have  a  little 
scruple  of  conscience  from  this  deceit ;  though  I  should  not  be 
paid  so  well,  if  my  hero  knew  that  Delia  was  near  fifty,  and  her 
own  mistress. 


1  The  North  and  South  Parades  ^  are  two  elegant  rows  of  houses,  .  .  . 
elevated  on  arches,  and  uniformly  built,  with  paved  terraces  in  front,  fifty-two 
feet  wide." 
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Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 

Sir  Luc,  Hah !  my  little  ambassadress  —  upon  my  conscience, 
I  have  been  looking  for  you ;  I  have  been  on  the  South  Parade^ 
this  half  hour. 

Lucy  [speaking  simply].  O  Gemini !  and  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  your  worship  here  on  the  North. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith!  may  be  that  was  the  reason  we  did  not 
meet ;  and  it  is  very  comical  too,  how  you  could  go  out  and  I 
not  see  you  —  for  I  was  only  taking  a  nap  at  the  Parade  CoflEee- 
house,  and  I  chose  the  window  on  purpose  that  I  might  not  miss 
you. 

Lucy,  My  stars !  Now  I'd  wager  a  sixpence  I  went  by  while 
you  were  asleep. 

Sir  Luc.  Sure  enough  it  must  have  been  so  —  and  I  never 
dreamt  it  was  so  late,  till  I  waked.  Well,  but  my  little  girl, 
have  you  got  nothing  for  me  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  but  I  have  —  I've  got  a  letter  for  you  in  my 
pocket. 

Sir  Luc.  O  faith !  I  guessed  you  weren't  come  empty-handed. 
Well,  let  me  see  what  the  dear  creature  says. 

Lucy.     There,  Sir  Lucius.  {Gives  him  a  letter. 

Sir  Luc.     [Reads.'] 

Sir,  —  there  is  often  a  sudden  incentive  impulse  in  love,  that  has 
a  greater  induction  than  years  of  domestic  combination  :  such  was  the 
commotion  I  felt  at  the  first  superfluous  view  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 
—  [Very  pretty,  upon  my  word.] —  Female  punctuation  forbids  me  to 
say  more  ;  yet  let  me  add,  that  it  will  give  me  joy  infallible  to  find  Sir 
Lucius  worthy  the  last  criterion  of  my  affections. 

Delia. 

Upon  my  conscience !  Lucy,  your  lady  is  a  great  mistress  of 
language.  Faith,  she's  quite  the  queen  of  the  dictionary !  —  for 
the  devil  a  word  dare  refuse  coming  at  her  call,  though  one 
would  think  it  was  quite  out  of  hearing. 

Lucy.    Ay,  sir,  a  lady  of  her  experience  — 

Sir  Luc.    Experience  !  what,  at  seventeen  ? 

1  "  O  the  charming  parties  made  I 
Some  to  walk  the  South  Parade.*' 

Anstev,  New  Bath  Guide,  IX. 
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Lucy,  O  true,  sir  —  but  then  she  reads  so  —  my  stars !  how 
she  will  read  off  hand ! 

Sir  Luc.  Faith,  she  must  be  very  deep  read  to  write  this 
way  —  though  she  is  rather  an  arbitrary  writer  too — for  here 
are  a  great  many  poor  words  pressed  into  the  service  of  this 
note,  that  would  get  their  habeas  corpus  ^  from  any  court  in 
Christendom. 

Lucy.  Ah !  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  were  to  hear  how  she  talks  of 
you! 

Sir  Luc.  Oh,  tell  her  I'll  make  her  the  best  husband  in 
the  world,  and  Lady  O'Trigger  into  the  bargain!  But  we 
must  get  the  old  gentlewoman's  consent,  and  do  every  thing 
fairly. 

Lucy.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  I  thought  you  wa'n't  rich  enough  to 
be  so  nice ! 

Sir  Luc.  Upon  my  word,  young  woman,  you  have  hit  it :  — 
I  am  so  poor,  that  I  can't  afford  to  do  a  dirty  action.  If  I  did 
not  want  money.  Pd  steal  your  mistress  and  her  fortune  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  However,  my  pretty  girl  \Gives  her 
money. \  here's  a  little  something  to  buy  you  a  ribbon ;  and  meet 
me  in  the  evening,  and  I'll  give  you  an  answer  to  this. 
So,  hussy,  take  a  kiss  beforehand  to  put  you  in  mind. 

{^Kisses  her. 

Lucy.  O  Lud  !  Sir  Lucius  —  I  never  seed  such  a  gemman  ! 
My  lady  won't  like  you  if  you're  so  impudent. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith  she  will,  Lucy.  That  same  —  pbo !  what's 
the  name  of  it  ?  —  modesty  —  is  a  quality  in  a  lover  more 
praised  by  the  women  than  liked  ;  so,  if  your  mistress  asks  you 
whether  Sir  Lucius  ever  gave  you  a  kiss,  tell  her  fifty,  my  dear. 

Lucy.     What,  would  you  have  me  tell  her  a  lie  ? 

Sir  Luc.  Ah,  then,  you  baggage!  I'll  make  it  a  truth 
presently . 

Lucy.     For  shame  now ;  here  is  some  one  coming. 

Sir  Luc.     Oh,  faith,  I'll  quiet  your  conscience ! 

\Exit^  humming  a  tune. 


1  The  words,  being  innocent  of  the  meanings  given  to  them,  would  get  their 
release  from  any  court.  Habeas  Corpus  is  construed  by  Samuel  Weller  in  the 
Pickwick  Papers  as  have-his-carcase, 
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Enter  Fag. 

Fag,     So,  so,  ma'am.     I  humbly  beg  pardon. 

Lucy,     O  Lud  !  now,  Mr.  Fag  —  you  flurry  one  so. 

Fag.  Come,  come,  Lucy,  here's  no  one  by  —  so  a  little  less 
simplicity,  with  a  grain  or  two  more  sincerity,  if  you  please. 
You  play  false  with  us,  madam.  I  saw  you  give  the  baronet  a 
letter.  My  master  shall  know  this  —  and  if  he  don't  call  him 
out,  I  will. 

Lucy.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  you  gentlemen's  gentlemen  are  so 
hasty.  That  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Malaprop,  simpleton.  She  is 
taken  with  Sir  Lucius's  address. 

Fag,  How  !  what  tastes  some  people  have  !  Why,  I  suppose 
I  have  walked  by  her  window  a  hundred  times. —  But  what 
says  our  young  lady  ?  any  message  to  my  master  ? 

Lucy,  Sad  news,  Mr.  Fag.  A  worse  rival  than  Acres  !  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  has  proposed  his  son. 

Fag.     What,  Captain  Absolute  ? 

Lucy.     Even  so —  I  overheard  it  all. 

Fag,  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  very  good,  faith.  Good-bye,  Lucy,  I 
must  away  with  this  news. 

Lucy.  Well,  you  may  laugh ;  but  it  is  true,  I  assure  you. 
\Going.'\  But,  Mr.  Fag,  tell  your  master  not  to  be  cast  down  by 
this. 

Fag.     Oh,  he'll  be  so  disconsolate  ! 

Lucy.  And  charge  him  not  to  think  of  quarrelling  with  young 
Absolute. 

Fag.     Never  fear !  never  fear ! 

Lucy.     Be  sure,  bid  him  keep  up  his  spirits. 

Fag.     We  will,  we  will.  {Exeunt  severally. 


ACT   III. 

Scene  I.  —  The  North  Parade. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

Abs,    'Tis  just  as  Fag  told  me,  indeed.     Whimsical  enough, 
faith !     My  father  wants  to  force  me  to  marry  the  very  giii  I 
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am  plotting  to  run  away  with !  He  must  not  know  of  my  con- 
nection with  her  yet  awhile.  He  has  too  summary  a  method 
of  proceeding  in  these  matters.  However,  TU  read  ray  recan- 
tation instantly.  My  conversion  is  something  sudden,  indeed 
—  but  I  can  assure  him  it  is  very  sincere.  So,  so — here  he 
comes.     He  looks  plaguy  gruff.  {Steps  aside. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Sir  Anth.  No —  111  die  sooner  than  forgive  him.  Die,  did 
I  say  ?  Ill  live  these  fifty  years  to  plague  him.  At  our  last 
meeting,  his  impudence  had  almost  put  me  out  of  temper.  An 
obstinate,  passionate,  self-willed  boy !  Who  can  be  take  after  ? 
This  is  my  return  for  getting  him  before  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters  I  —  for  putting  him,  at  twelve  years  old,  into  a  marching 
regiment,  and  allowing  him  fifty  pounds  a  year,  besides  his 
pay,  ever  since !  But  I  have  done  with  him ;  he's  any  body's 
son  for  me.  I  never  will  see  him  more  —  never  —  never  — 
never. 

Abs,  [aside,  coming  forward^     Now  for  a  penitential  face. 

Sir  Anth,     Fellow,  get  out  of  my  way ! 

Abs,     Sir,  you  see  a  penitent  before  you. 

Sir  Anth,     I  see  an  impudent  scoundrel  before  me. 

Abs,  A  sincere  penitent.  I  am  come,  sir,  to  acknowledge 
my  error,  and  to  submit  entirely  to  your  will. 

Sir  Anth.    What's  that  ? 

Abs.  I  have  been  revolving,  and  reflecting,  and  considering 
on  your  past  goodness,  and  kindness,  and  condescension  to  me. 

Sir  Anth,     Well,  sir? 

Abs,  I  have  been  likewise  weighing  and  balancing  what  you 
were  pleased  to  mention  concerning  duty,  and  obedience,  and 
authority. 

Sir  Anth,     Well,  puppy  ? 

Abs.  Why  then,  sir,  the  result  of  my  reflections  is  —  a  reso- 
lution to  sacrifice  every  inclination  of  my  own  to  your  satis- 
faction. 

Sir  Anth,  Why  now  you  talk  sense  —  absolute  sense  —  I 
never  heard  any  thing  more  sensible  in  my  life.  Confound 
you!  you  shall  be  Jack  again. 

AbSn     I  am  happy  in  the  appellation. 
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Sir  A  nth.  Why  then,  Jack,  my  dear  Jack,  I  will  now  inform 
you  who  the  lady  really  is.  Nothing  but  your  passion  and 
violence,  you  silly  fellow,  prevented  my  telling  you  at  first* 
Prepare,  Jack,  for  wonder  and  rapture  —  prepare.  What  think 
you  of  Miss  Lydia  Languish  ? 

Abs.     Languish  !     What,  the  Languishes  of  Worcestershire? 

Sir  A  nth,  Worcestershire !  no.  Did  you  never  meet  Mrs. 
Malaprop  and  her  niece,  Miss  Languish,  who  came  into  our 
country  just  before  you  were  last  ordered  to  your  regiment? 

Abs,  Malaprop!  Languish!  I  don't  remember  ever  to  have 
heard  the  names  before.  Yet,  stay  —  I  think  I  do  recollect 
something.  Languish !  Languish !  She  squints,  don't  she  ? 
A  little  red-haired  girl? 

Sir  A  nth.     Squints  I    A  red-haired  girl !    Zounds !  no ! 

Abs,     Then  I  must  have  forgot ;  it  can't  be  the  same  person. 

Sir  A  nth.  Jack!  Jack!  what  think  you  of  blooming,  love- 
breathing  seventeen? 

Abs,  As  to  that,  sir,  I  am  quite  indi£Eerent.  If  I  can  please 
you  in  the  matter,  'tis  all  I  desire. 

Sir  A  nth.  Nay,  but  Jack,  such  eyes!  such  eyes!  so  inno- 
cently wild !  so  bashfully  irresolute !  Not  a  glance  but  speaks 
and  kindles  some  thought  of  love!  Then,  Jack,  her  cheeks! 
her  cheeks,  Jack !  so  deeply  blushing  at  the  insinuations  of  her 
tell-tale  eyes !  Then,  Jack,  her  lips !  O  Jack,  lips  smiling  at 
their  own  discretion ;  and  if  not  smiling,  more  sweetly  pouting ; 
more  lovely  in  sullen ness ! 

Abs,   That's  she  indeed.   Well  done,  old  gentleman.   [Asidt. 

Sir  A  nth.     Then,  Jack,  her  neck !     O  Jack !  Jack  I 

Abs.    And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir,  the  niece  or  the  aunt? 

Sir  A  nth.  Why,  you  unfeeling,  insensible  puppy,  I  despise 
you !  When  I  was  of  your  age,  such  a  description  would  have 
made  me  fly  like  a  rocket !  The  aunt,  indeed !  Odds  life ! 
when  I  ran  away  with  your  mother,  I  would  not  have  touched 
any  thing  old  or  ugly  to  gain  an  empire. 

Abs,     Not  to  please  your  father,  sir? 

Sir  A  nth.    To  please  my  father!    Zounds!  not  to  please — 
Oh,  my  father —    Odd  so  !  —  yes  —  yes  ;  if  my  father  indeed 
had  desired  —  that's  quite  another  matter.    Though  he  waVt 
the  indulgent  father  that  I  am.  Jack. 
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Abs.     I  dare  saj  not,  sir. 

Sir  Anth,  But,  Jack,  you  are  not  sorry  to  find  ybur  mistress 
is  so  beautiful  ? 

Abs.  Sir,  I  repeat  it  —  if  I  please  you  in  this  afiFair,  'tis  all 
I  desire.  Not  that  1  think  a  woman  the  worse  for  being  hand- 
some; but,  sir,  if  you  please  to  recollect,  you  before  hinted 
something  about  a  hump  or  two,  one  eye,  and  a  few  more 
graces  of  that  kind.  Now,  without  being  very  nice,  I  own  I 
should  rather  choose  a  wife  of  mine  to  have  the  usual  number 
of  limbs,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  back ;  and  though  one  eye 
may  be  very  agreeable,  yet  as  the  prejudice  has  always  run  in 
favour  of  two,  I  would  not  wish  to  affect  a  singularity  in  that 
article. 

Sir  Anth.  AVhat  a  phlegmatic  sot  it  is !  Why,  sirrah,  you're 
an  anchorite !  —  a  vile,  insensible  stock.  You  a  soldier !  — 
you're  a  walking  block,  fit  only  to  dust  the  company's  regi- 
mentals on!  Odds  life!  I  have  a  great  mind  to  marry  the 
girl  myself. 

Abs.  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal,  sir :  if  you  should  think 
of  addressing  Miss  Languish  yourself,  I  suppose  you  would 
have  me  marry  the  aimt ;  or  if  you  should  change  your  mind, 
and  take  the  old  lady  —  'tis  the  same  to  me  —  Til  marry  the 
niece. 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  word.  Jack,  thou'rt  either  a  very  great 
hypocrite,  or  —  but,  come,  I  know  your  indifference  on  such  a 
subject  must  be  all  a  lie —  I'm  sure  it  must  —  come,  now  — 
damn  your  demure  face !  —  come,  confess.  Jack  —  you  have 
been  lying —  ha'n't  you?  You  have  been  playing  the  hypocrite, 
hey !  —  I'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you  ha'n't  been  lying  and  playing 
the  hypocrite. 

Abs.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  that  the  respect  and  duty  which  I  bear 
to  you  should  be  so  mistaken. 

Sir  Anth.  Hang  your  respect  and  duty!  But  come  along 
with  me,  I'll  write  a  note  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  you  shall  visit 
the  lady  directly.  Her  eyes  shall  be  the  Promethean  torch  to 
you  —  come  along.  I'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you  don't  come 
back  stark  mad  with  rapture  and  impatience  —  if  you  don't, 
egadf  I  will  marry  the  girl  myself.'  {Exeunt. 
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Scene  II.  —  Julia's  Dressing-room. 

Faulkland  discovered  alone. 

Faulk,  They  told  me  Julia  would  return  directly ;  I  wonder 
she  is  not  yet  come !  How  mean  does  this  captious,  unsatisfied 
temper  of  mine  appear  to  my  cooler  judgment !  Yet  I  know  not 
that  I  indulge  it  in  any  other  point ;  but  on  this  one  subject,  and 
to  this  one  subject,  whom  I  think  I  love  beyond  my  life,  I  am 
ever  ungenerously  fretful  and  madly  capricious!  I  am  con- 
scious of  it  —  yet  I  cannot  correct  myself !  What  tender 
honest  joy  sparkled  in  her  eyes  when  we  met!  how  delicate 
was  the  warmth  of  her  expressions !  I  was  ashamed  to  appear 
less  happy  —  though  I  had  come  resolved  to  wear  a  face  of 
coolness  and  upbraiding.  Sir  Anthony's  presence  prevented 
my  proposed  expostulations :  yet  I  must  be  satisfied  that  she 
has  not  been  so  very  happy  in  my  absence.  She  is  coming! 
Yes !  —  I  know  the  nimbleness  of  her  tread,  when  she  thinks 
her  impatient  Faulkland  counts  the  moments  of  her  stay. 

Enter  ]^5\APL,^ 

Julia.     I  had  not  hoped  to  see  you  again  so  soon. 

Faulk.  Could  I,  Julia,  be  contented  with  my  first  welcome  — 
restrained  as  we  were  by  the  presence  of  a  third  person  ? 

Julia,  O  Faulkland,  when  your  kindness  can  make  me  thus 
happy,  let  me  not  think  that  I  discovered  something  of  coldness 
in  your  first  salutation. 

Faulk,  'Twas  but  your  fancy,  Julia.  I  was  rejoiced  to  see 
you  —  to  see  you  in  such  health.  Sure  I  had  no  cause  for 
coldness  ? 

Julia,  Nay  then,  I  see  you  have  taken  something  ill.  You 
must  not  conceal  from  me  what  it  is. 

Faulk,  Well,  then,  shall  I  own  to  you  that  my  joy  at  hear- 
ing of  your  health  and  arrival  here,  by  your  neighbour  Acres, 
was  somewhat  damped  by  his  dwelling  much  on  the  high 
spirits  you  had  enjoyed  in  Devonshire  —  on  your  mirth  —  your 
singing  —  dancing,  and   I    know  not  what!     For  such  is  my 


1  It  is  generally  said  that  Sheridan  introduced  the  characters  of  Faulkland 
and  Julia  as  a  concession  to  the  sentimentalists. 
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temper,  Julia,  that  I  should  r^^ard  every  mirthful  moment  in 
your  absence  as  a  treason  to  constancy.  The  mutual  tear  that 
steals  down  the  cheek  of  parting  lovers  is  a  compact  that  no 
smile  shall  live  there  till  they  meet  again. 

Julia.  Must  I  never  cease  to  tax  my  Faulkland  with  this 
teasing  minute  caprice  ?  Can  the  idle  reports  of  a  silly  boor 
weigh  in  your  breast  against  my  tried  affection  ? 

Faulk.  They  have  no  weight  with  me,  Julia :  no,  no  — 
I  am  happy  if  you  have  been  so  —  yet  only  say  that  you  did  not 
sing  with  mirth  —  say  that  you  thought  of  Faulkland  in  the 
dance. 

Julia.  I  never  can  be  happy  in  your  absence.  If  I  wear  a 
countenance  of  content,  it  is  to  show  that  my  mind  holds  no 
doubt  of  my  Faulkland's  truth.  If  I  seemed  sad,  it  were  to 
make  malice  triumph,  and  say  that  I  had  fixed  my  heart  on 
one  who  left  me  to  lament  his  roving  and  my  own  credulity. 
Believe  me,  Faulkland,  I  mean  not  to  upbraid  you,  when  I 
say  that  I  have  often  dressed  sorrow  in  smiles,  lest  my  friends 
should  guess  whose  unkindness  had  caused  my  tears. 

Faulk.  You  were  ever  all  goodness  to  me.  Oh,  I  am  a 
brute,  when  I  but  admit  a  doubt  of  your  true  constancy ! 

Julia.  If  ever  without  such  cause  from  you,  as  I  will  not 
suppose  possible,  you  find  my  affections  veering  but  a  point, 
may  I  become  a  proverbial  scoff  for  levity  and  base  ingratitude. 
Faulk.  Ah!  Julia,  that  last  word  is  grating  to  me.  I 
would  I  had  no  title  to  your  gratitude!  Search  your  heart, 
Julia;  perhaps  what  you  have  mistaken  for  love  is  but  the 
warm  effusion  of  a  too  thankful  heart. 

Julia,     For  what  quality  must  I  love  you  ? 

Faulk,  For  no  quality!  To  regard  me  for  any  quality 
of  mind  or  understanding,  were  only  to  esteem  me.  And  for 
person  —  I  have  often  wished  myself  deformed,  to  be  convinced 
that  I  owed  no  obligation  there  for  any  part  of  your  affection. 

Julia.  Where  nature  has  bestowed  a  show  of  nice  attention 
in  the  features  of  a  man,  he  should  laugh  at  it  as  misplaced.  I 
have  seen  men,  who  in  this  vain  article,  perhaps,  might  rank 
above  you ;  but  my  heart  has  never  asked  my  eyes  if  it  were 
80  or  not 

Faulk.     Now  this  is  not  well  from  you,  Julia.     I  despise 
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person  in  a  man  —  yet  if  you  loved  me  as  I  wish,  though  I  were 
an  iEthiop,  you'd  think  none  so  fair. 

/u/ia.  I  see  you  are  determined  to  be  unkind.  The  contract 
which  my  poor  father  bound  us  in  gives  you  more  than  a  lover's 
privilege. 

Faulk.  Again,  Julia,  you  raise  ideas  that  feed  and  justify 
my  doubts.  I  would  not  have  been  more  free  —  no  —  I  am 
proud  of  my  restraint.  Yet  —  yet  —  perhaps  your  high  respect 
alone  for  this  solemn  compact  has  fettered  your  inclinations, 
which  else  had  made  a  worthier  choice.  How  shall  I  be  sure, 
had  you  remained  unbound  in  thought  and  promise,  that  I 
should  still  have  been  the  object  of  your  persevering  love  ? 

J%dia,  Then  try  me  now.  Let  us  be  free  as  strangers  as  to 
what  is  past :  my  heart  will  not  feel  more  liberty ! 

Faulk.  There  now !  so  hasty,  Julia !  so  anxious  to  be 
free !  If  your  love  for  me  were  fixed  and  ardent,  you  would 
not  lose  your  hold,  even  though  I  wished  it  1 

Julia.     Oh !  you  torture  me  to  the  heart !     I  cannot  bear  it. 

Faulk.  I  do  not  mean  to  distress  you.  If  I  loved  you 
less  I  should  never  give  you  an  uneasy  moment.  But  hear  me. 
All  my  fretful  doubts  arise  from  this.  Women  are  not  used 
to  weigh  and  separate  the  motives  of  their  affections  :  the  cold 
dictates  of  prudence,  gratitude,  or  filial  duty,  may  sometimes 
be  mistaken  for  the  pleadings  of  the  heart.  I  would  not  boast 
—  yet  let  me  say,  that  I  have  neither  age,  person,  nor  character, 
to  found  dislike  on ;  my  fortune  such  as  few  ladies  could  be 
charged  with  indiscretion  in  the  match.  O  Julia  !  when  love 
receives  such  countenance  from  prudence,  nice  minds  will  be 
suspicious  of  its  birth. 

Julia.  I  know  not  whither  your  insinuations  would  tend; 
but  as  they  seem  pressing  to  insult  me,  I  will  spare  you  the 
regret  of  having  done  so.  —  I  have  given  you  no  cause  for 
this !  [Exit  in  tears, 

Faulk.  In  tears!  Stay,  Julia:  stay  but  for  a  moment— 
The  door  is  fastened  !  —  Julia  !  — my  soul  —  but  for  one  mo- 
ment !  —  I  hear  her  sobbing  ! —  'Sdeath  !  what  a  brute  am  I  to 
use  her  thus  !  Yet  stay.  —  Ay  —  she  is  coming  now  :  —  how 
little  resolution  there  is  in  woman  !  —  how  a  few  soft  words  can 
turn  them  !  —  No,  faith  1  —  she  is  not  coming  either. —  Why, 
so 
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Julia  —  my  love  —  say  but  that-  you  forgive  me  —  come  but  to 
tell  me  that — now  this  is  being  too  resentful.  Stay!  she  is 
coming  too —  I  thought  she  would  —  no  steadiness  in  any 
thing:  her  going  away  must  have  been  a  mere  trick  then  — 
she  shan't  see  that  I  was  hurt  by  it.  HI  affect  indifference  — 
[  Hums  a  tune :  iken  lisUns,'\  No  —  zounds  !  she's  not 
coming ! —  nor  don't  intend  it,  I  suppose.  This  is  not  steadi- 
ness, but  obstinacy !  Yet  I  deserve  it.  What,  after  so  long 
an  absence  to  quarrel  with  her  tenderness  !  —  'twas  barbarous 
and  unmanly!  I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  her  now.  1*11  wait 
till  her  just  resentment  is  abated  —  and  when  I  distress  her  so 
again,  may  I  lose  her  for  ever !  and  be  linked  instead  to  some 
antique  virago,  whose  gnawing  passions  and  long  hoarded 
spleen  shall  make  me  curse  my  folly  half  the  day  and  all  the 
night.  ^  [Exit, 

Scene  III.  —  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Lodgings, 

Mrs.  Malaprop,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and  Captain 

Absolute. 

Mrs.  AfaL  Your  being  Sir  Anthony's  son,  captain,  would  it- 
self be  a  sufficient  accommodation ;  but  from  the  ingenuity  of 
your  appearance,  I  am  convinced  you  deserve  the  character  here 
given  of  you. 

Abs.  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that  as  I  never  yet  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Languish,  my  principal  induce- 
ment in  this  affair  at  present  is  the  honour  of  being  allied  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop;  of  whose  intellectual  accomplishments,  elegant 
manners,  and  unaffected  learning,  no  tongue  is  silent. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour  !  I  beg,  captain, 
you'll  be  seated.     [They  sit. ^    Ah !  few  gentlemen,  no w-a-days, 


1  These  last  lines  fall  into  verse  : 

Be  linked  instead  to  some  antique  virago, 
Whose  gnawing  passions  and  long  hoarded  spleen 
Shall  make  me  curse  my  folly  half  the  day 
And  all  the  night. 

There  is  considerable  tendency  toward  meter  in  the  play.    See,  for  instance, 
Faalkland*s  preceding  speech.    See  also  pages  141,  142,  159,  160,  and  184. 
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know  how  to  value  the  ineffectual  qualities  in  a  woman !  few 
think  how  a  little  knowledge  becomes  a  gentlewoman !  Men 
have  no  sense  now  but  for  the  worthless  flower  of  beauty  I 

Abs,  It  is  but  too  true,  indeed,  ma'am ;  yet  I  fear  our 
ladies  should  share  the  blame  —  they  think  our  admiration  of 
beauty  so  great,  that  knowledge  in  them  would  be  superfluous. 
Thus,  like  garden-trees,  they  seldom  show  fruit,  till  time  has 
robbed  them  of  the  more  specious  blossom.  Few,  like  Mrs. 
Malaprop  and  the  orange-tree,  are  rich  in  both  at  once  I 

Mrs.  MaL  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with  good-breeding.  — 
He  is  the  very  pine-apple  of  pcrfit'eness  !  —  You  are  not  igno- 
rant, captain,  that  this  giddy  girl  has  somehow  contrived  to 
fix  her  affections  on  a  beggarly,  strolling,  eaves-dropping 
ensign,  whom  none  of  us  have  seen,  and  nobody  knows  any 
thing  of. 

Abs,  Oh,  I  have  heard  the  silly  affair  before.  Fm  not  at 
all  prejudiced  against  her  on  that  account. 

Mrs,  Mai.  You  are  very  good  and  very  considerate,  cap- 
tain. I  am  sure  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power  since 
I  exploded  the  affair ;  long  ago  I  laid  my  positive  conjunctions 
on  her,  never  to  think  on  the  fellow  again ;  I  have  since  laid 
Sir  Anthony's  preposition  before  her  ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
she  seems  resolved  to  decline  every  particle  that  I  enjoin  her. 

Abs.     It  must  be  very  distressing,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Oh !  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics  to  such  a  de- 
gree. I  thought  she  had  persisted  from  corresponding  with 
him ;  but,  behold,  this  very  day,  I  have  interceded  another 
letter  from  the  fellow ;  I  believe  I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 

Abs.    Oh,  the  devil !  my  last  note.  \Asidi, 

Mrs.  Mai.     Ay,  here  it  is. 

Abs.    Ay,  my  note  indeed !    O  the    little  traitress  Lucy. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai.     There,  perhaps  you  may  know  the  writing. 

\Gives  him  the  letter. 

Abs.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before — yes,  I  cer- 
ainly  must  have  seen  this  hand  before  — 

Mrs.  Mai.     Nay,  but  read  it,  captain. 

Abs.  {Reads. "l  "  My  soul's  idol,  my  adored  Lydia ! "  —  Very 
tender  indeed ! 
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Mrs.  Mai.     Tender !  ay,  and  profane  too,  o'  my  conscience  I 

Abs.  [Reads."]  "  I  am  excessively  alarmed  at  the  intelligence 
you  send  me,  the  more  so  as  my  new  rival  "  — 

Mrs.  Mai.     That's  you,  sir. 

Abs.  [Reads."]  "has  universally  the  character  of  being  an 
accomplished  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour."  —  Well,  that's 
handsome  enough. 

Mrs.  Mai.    Oh,  the  fellow  has  some  design  in  writing  so. 

Abs.     That  he  had.  Til  answer  for  him,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.    But  go  on,  sir  — you'll  see  presently. 

Abs.  [Reads.]  "As  for  the' old  weather-beaten  she-dragon 
who  guards  you  " —    Who  can  he  mean  by  that  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Me,  sir !  —  me !  —  he  means  me  !  —  There  — 
what  do  you  think  now  ?  —  but  go  on  a  little  further. 

Abs.  Impudent  scoundrel ! —  [Reads.]  "  it  shall  go  hard  but 
I  will  elude  her  vigilance,  as  I  am  told  that  the  same  ridic- 
ulous vanity,  which  makes  her  dress  up  her  coarse  features, 
and  deck  her  dull  chat  with  hard  words  which  she  don't  un- 
derstand "  — 

Mrs.  Mai.  There,  sir,  an  attack  upon  my  language!  what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  —  an  aspersion  upon  my  parts  of  speech  ! 
was  ever  such  a  brute  !  Sure,  if  I  reprehend  any  thing  in  this 
world,  it  is  the  use  of  my  oracular  tongue,  and  a  nice  derange- 
ment of  epitaphs ! 

Abs.  He  deserves  to  be  hanged  and  quartered !  Let  me  see 
—  [Reads.]  "  same  ridiculous  vanity  "  — 

Mrs.  Mai.     You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir. 

Abs.  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am. — [Reads.]  "does  also  lay  her 
open  to  the  grossest  deceptions  from  flattery  and  pretended 
admiration  "  —  an  impudent  coxcomb !  —  "  so  that  I  have  a 
scheme  to  see  you  shortly  with  the  old  harridan's  consent,  and 
even  to  make  her  a  go-between  in  our  interview."  —  Was  ever 
such  assurance ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  it? —  He'll 
elude  my  vigilance,  will  he — yes,  yes  !  ha !  ha !  he's  very  likely 
to  enter  these  doors ;  —  we'll  try  who  can  plot  best ! 

Abs.  So  we  will,  ma^am  —  so  we  will!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  a 
conceited  puppy,  ha  I  ha !  ha !  Well,  but  Mrs.  Malaprop,  as 
the  girl  seems  so  infatuated  by  this  fellow,  suppose  you  were  to 
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wink  at  her  corresponding  with  him  for  a  little  time  —  let  her 
even  plot  an  elopement  with  him  —  then  do  you  connive  at  her 
escape  —  while  I,  just  in  the  nick,  will  have  the  fellow  laid 
by  the  heels,  and  fairly  contrive  to  carry  her  o£E  in  his 
stead. 

Mrs,  MaL  I  am  delighted  with  the  scheme ;  never  was  any 
thing  better  perpetrated ! 

Abs.  But,  pray,  could  I  not  see  the  lady  for  a  few  minutes 
now  ?     I  should  like  to  try  her  temper  a  little. 

Mrs.  MaL  Why,  I  don't  know  —  I  doubt  she  is  not  pre- 
pared for  a  visit  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  decorum  in  these 
matters. 

Abs.  O  Lord!  she  won't  mind  me  —  only  tell  her  Bever- 
ley— 

Mrs.  MaL     Sir ! 

Abs.    Gently,  good  tongue.  \^Asi4k* 

Mrs.  MaL     What  did  you  say  of  Beverley  ? 

Abs.  Oh,  I  was  going  to  propose  that  you  should  tell  her,  by 
way  of  jest,  that  it  was  Beverley  who  was  below ;  she'd  come 
down  fast  enough  then  —  ha  !  ha !  ha  1 

Mrs.  MaL  'Twould  be  a  trick  she  well  deserves ;  besides, 
you  know  the  fellow  tells  her  he'll  get  my  consent  to  see  her  — 
ha !  ha !  Let  him  if  he  can,  I  say  again.  Lydia,  come  down 
here !  {Calling^  He'll  make  me  a  go-between  in  their 
interviews !  —  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Come  down,  I  say,  Lydia !  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  laughing,  ha !  ha !  ha !  his  impudence  is 
truly  ridiculous. 

Abs.  'Tis  very  ridiculous,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am;  ha!  ha! 
ha! 

Mrs.  MaL  The  little  hussy  won't  hear.  Well,  I'll  go  and 
tell  her  at  once  who  it  is  —  she  shall  know  that  Captain  Abso- 
lute is  come  to  wait  on  her.  And  Til  make  her  behave  as 
becomes  a  young  woman. 

Abs.     As  you  please,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  MaL  For  the  present,  captain,  your  servant.  Ah ! 
you've  not  done  laughing  yet,  I  see  —  elude  my  vigilance  !  yes, 
yes  ;  ha !  ha !  ha !  {Exit. 

Abs.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  one  would  think  now  that  I  might  throw 
o£E  all  disguise  at  once,  and  seize  my  prize  with  security:  but 
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such  is  Lydia's  caprice,  that  to  undeceive  were  probably  to  lose 
her.     I'll  see  whether  she  knows  me. 

[  Walks  aside^  and  seems  engaged  in  looking  at  the 
pictures* 

Enter  Lydia. 

Lydia,  What  a  scene  am  I  now  to  go  through  !  surely  noth- 
ing can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
loathsome  addresses  of  a  stranger  to  one^s  heart.  1  have  heard 
of  girls  persecuted  as  I  am,  who  have  appealed  in  behalf  of  their 
favoured  lover  to  the  generosity  of  his  rival;  suppose  I  were  to 
try  it  —  there  stands  the  hated  rival  —  an  officer  too  !  —  but  oh, 
how  unlike  my  Beverley !  I  wonder  he  don't  begin  —  truly  he 
seems  a  very  negligent  wooer !  —  quite  at  his  ease,  upon  my 
word  !     rU  speak  first.     Mr.  Absolute. 

Abs.     Ma'am.  \Turns  round, 

Lydia,    O  heavens  !  Beverley ! 

Abs,     Hush  !  — hush,  my  life  !  softly !  be  not  surprised  ! 

Lydia,  I  am  so  astonished !  and  so  terrified !  and  so  over- 
joyed  !     For  heaven's  sake !  how  came  you  here  ? 

Abs,  Briefly,  I  have  deceived  your  aunt — I  was  informed 
that  my  new  rival  was  to  visit  here  this  evening,  and,  contriving 
to  have  him  kept  away,  have  passed  myself  on  her  for  Captain 
Absolute. 

Lydia,  O  charming !  And  she  really  takes  you  for  young 
Absolute  ? 

Abs,    Oh,  she's  convinced  of  it. 

Lydia,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  can't  forbear  laughing  to  think  how 
her  sagacity  is  overreached  1 

Abs,  But  we  trifle  with  our  precious  moments  —  such 
another  opportunity  may  not  occur ;  then  let  me  now  conjure 
my  kind,  my  condescending  angel,  to  fix  the  time  when  I  may 
rescue  her  from  undeserving  persecution,  and  with  a  licensed 
warmth  plead  for  my  reward. 

Lydia,  Will  you  then,  Beverley,  consent  to  forfeit  that  por- 
tion of  my  paltry  wealth  ?  —  that  burden  on  the  wings  of  love  ? 

Abs,     Oh,  come  to  me  —  rich  only  thus  —  in  loveliness  !  ^ 

1  Observe  the  tendency  toward  meter  in  this  and  Absolute*s  following 
speech. 
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Bring  no  portion  to  me  but  thy  love  —  'twill  be  generous  in  yoii, 
Lydia ;  for  well  you  know,  it  is  the  only  dower  your  poor  Bever- 
ley can  repay. 

Lydia,  How  persuasive  are  his  words !  how  charming  will 
poverty  be  with  him  !  \Asi(U» 

Abs,  Ah !  my  soul,  what  a  life  will  we  then  live !  Love 
shall  be  our  idol  and  support !  we  will  worship  him  with  a 
monastic  strictness ;  abjuring  all  worldly  toys,  to  centre  every 
thought  and  action  there.  Proud  of  calamity,  we  will  enjoy  the 
wreck  of  wealth ;  while  the  surrounding  gloom  of  adversity 
shall  make  the  flame  of  our  pure  love  show  doubly  bright.  By 
heavens !  I  would  fling  all  goods  of  fortune  from  me  with  a 
prodigal  hand,  to  enjoy  the  scene  where  I  might  clasp  my  Lydia 
to  my  bosom,  and  say,  the  world  affords  no  smile  to  me  but 
here.  {Embracing  her.'\  If  she  holds  out  now,  the  devil  is  in 
it !  [Asidf. 

Lydia,  Now  could  I  fly  with  him  to  the  antipodes  !  but  my 
persecution  is  not  yet  come  to  a  crisis.  {^Aside. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Malaprop,  listening, 

Mrs,  Mai,  I  am  impatient  to  know  how  the  little  hussy  de- 
ports herself.  \Aside, 

Abs,     So  pensive,  Lydia !  —  is  then  your  warmth  abated  ? 

Mrs,  Mai,  Warmth  abated !  —  so !  she  has  been  in  a  pas- 
sion, I  suppose.  \Asid€, 

Lydia,     No  —  nor  ever  can  while  I  have  life. 

Mrs.  Mai,  An  ill-tempered  little  devil !  She'll  be  in  a  pas- 
sion all  her  life,  will  she  ?  \^Aside, 

Lydia,  Think  not  the  idle  threats  of  my  ridiculous  aunt  can 
ever  have  any  weight  with  me. 

Mrs.  Mai.     Very  dutiful,  upon  my  word  !  [Aside, 

Lydia,  Let  her  choice  be  Captain  Absolute,  but  Beverley  is 
mine. 

#  > 

Mrs.  Mai,     I  am  astonished  at  her  assurance  !  —  to  his  face 

—  this  is  to  his  face  !  {Aside, 

Abs,     Thus  then  let  me  enforce  my  suit.  {Kneeling, 

Mrs,  Mai,  {aside}.    Ay,  poor  young  man !  down  on  his  knees 

entreating  for  pity  !     I  can  contain  no  longer.  — {Coming  for^ 

ward']    Why,  thou  vixen !  —    I  have  overheard  you. 
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Abs,     Oh,  confound  her  vigilance  1  {Aside, 

Mrs,  Mai,  Captain  Absolute,  I  know  not  how  to  apologize 
for  her  shocking  rudeness. 

Abs,  [aside].  So  all's  safe,  I  find.  —  [A/oud,]  I  have 
hopes,  madam,  that  time  will  bring  the  young  lady  — 

Mrs.  Mai,  Oh,  there's  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  her ! 
she's  as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  Nile. 

Lydia,     Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  charge  me  with  now  1 

Mrs,  Mai,  Why,  thou  unblushing  rebel,  didn't  you  tell  this 
gentleman  to  his  face  that  you  loved  another  better  ?  —  didn't 
you  say  you  never  would  be  his  ? 

LytUa,     No,  madam  —  I  did  not. 

Mrs,  Mai,  Good  heavens!  what  assurance! —  Lydia, 
Lydia,  you  ought  to  know  that  lying  don't  become  a  young 
woman  !  Didn't  you  boast  that  Beverley,  that  stroller  Beverley, 
possessed  your  heart  1    Tell  me  that,  I  say. 

Lydia,     'Tis  true,  ma'am,  and  none  but  Beverley  — 

Mrs,  Mai,  Hold! — hold.  Assurance!  you  shall  not  be  so 
rude. 

Abs,  Nay,  pray,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  stop  the  young  lady's 
speech :  she's  very  welcome  to  talk  thus  ;  it  does  not  hurt  me 
in  the  least,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs,  Mai,  You  are  too  good,  captain  —  too  amiably  patient 
—  but  come  with  me,  miss.  —  Let  us  see  you  again  soon,  cap- 
tain.    Remember  what  we  have  fixed. 

Abs,     I  shall,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  Mai,    Come,  take  a  graceful  leave  of  the  gentleman. 

Lydia.  May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Beverley,  my  loved 
Bev— 

Mrs,  Mai.  Hussy!  I'll  choke  the  word  in  your  throat! 
Come  along  —  come  along. 

[Exeunt  severally^  Captain  Absolute  kissing  his  hand  to 
Lydia,  Mrs.  Malaprop  stopping  her  from  speaking. 

Scene  IV.  —  Acres'  Lodgings, 

Acres,  as  just  dressed^  and  David. 

Acres,     Indeed,  David  —  do  you  think  I  become  it  so  ? 
David    You  are  quite  another  creature,  believe  me,  master, 
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by  the  mass!  an'  we've ^  any  luck  we  shall  see  the  Devon 
monkerony2  in  all  the  print-shops  in  Bath! 

Acres,     Dress  does  make  a  difference,  David. 

David*  *Tis  all  in  all,  I  think.  —  Difference !  why,  an'  you 
were  to  go  now  to  Clod-hall,  I  am  certain  the  old  lady  *  wouldn't 
know  you:  master  Butler  wouldn't  believe  his  own  eyes,  and 
Mrs.  Pickle  would  cry,  "  Lard  presarve  me ! "  our  dairy-maid 
would  come  giggling  to  the  door,  and  I  warrant  Dolly  Tester, 
your  honour's  favourite,  would  blush  like  my  waistcoat.  Oons ! 
I'll  hold  a  gallon,  there  an't  a  dog  in  the  house  but  would  bark, 
and  I  question  whether  Phillis  would  wag  a  hair  of  her  tail  1 

Acres,     Ay,  David,  there's  nothing  like  polishing. 

David.  So  I  says  of  your  honour's  boots ;  but  the  boy  never 
heeds  me ! 

Acres,  But,  David,  has  Mr.  De-la-grace*  been  here?  I 
must  rub  up  my  balancing  and  chasing  and  boring.* 

David,     I'll  call  again,  sir. 

Acres.  Do ;  and  see  if  there  are  any  letters  for  me  at  the 
post-office. 

David.  I  will.  —  By  the  mass,  I  can't  help  looking  at  your 
head !  —  if  I  hadn't  been  by  at  the  cooking,  I  wish  I  may  die  if 
I  should  have  known  the  dish  again  myself!  \^Exit, 

Acres  [practising  a  dancing  step\  Sink,  slide  —  coupee  — 
Confound  the  first  inventors  of  cotillons  I  say  I  —  they  are  as 
bad  as  algebra  to  us  country  gentlemen  —  I  can  walk  a  min- 
uet easy  enough  when  I  am  forced !  —  and  I  have  been  ac- 
counted a  good  stick  in  a  country-dance. —  Odds  jigs  and 
tabors !  I  never  valued  your  cross-over  to  couple  —  figure  in 
—  right  and  left  —  and  Td  foot  it  with  e'er  a  captain  in  the 
county  I  —  but  these  outlandish  heathen  allemandes  and  cotil- 
lons are  quite  beyond  me !  —  I  shall  never  prosper  at  'em,  that's 
sure  —  mine  are  true-born  English  legs  —  they  don't  understand 


1  If  we  have. 

2  Devonshire  macaroni,  Acres.  On  setting  up  Macaronies  in  the  print- 
shops,  sec  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  IV.,  i.  (page  6o),  and  note.  In  the  present 
instance  no  satire  is  intended. 

8  Acres'  mother.  4  The  dancing-master. 

6  Dancing  terms.    A  play  between  boree  (Fr.,  bourree^  a  dance)  and  bort, 
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their  curst  French  lingo  !  —  their  pas  *  this,  and  pits  that,  and 
pas  t'other !  Damn  me  !  my  feet  don't  like  to  be  called  paws ! 
no,  'tis  certain  I  have  most  anti-Gallican  *  toes !  * 

/  Enter  Servant. 

Servant.     Here  is  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  to  wait  on  you,  sir. 
Acres.    Show  him  in.  \Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 

Sir  Luc,    Mr.  Acres,  I  am  delighted  to  embrace  you. 

Acres.     My  dear  Sir  Lucius,  I  kiss  your  hands. 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  my  friend,  what  has  brought  you  so  suddenly 
to  Bath  1 

Acres.  Faith !  I  have  followed  Cupid's  Jack-a-lantem,  and 
find  myself  in  a  quagmire  at  last.  In  short,  I  have  been  very 
ill  used.  Sir  Lucius.  I  don't  choose  to  mention  names,  but 
look  on  me  as  on  a  very  ill-used  gentleman. 

Sir  Luc.     Pray  what  is  the  case  ?     I  ask  no  names. 

Acres.  Mark  me.  Sir  Lucius ;  I  fall  as  deep  as  need  be  in 
love  with  a  young  lady  —  her  friends  take  my  part  —  I  follow 
her  to  Bath  —  send  word  of  my  arrival;  and  receive  answer, 
that  the  lady  is  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of.  This,  Sir  Lucius, 
I  call  being  ill  used. 

Sir  Luc.  Very  ill,  upon  my  conscience.  Pray,  can  you 
divine  the  cause  of  it? 

Acres.  Why,  there's  the  matter;  she  has  another  lover,  one 
Beverley,  who,  I  am  told,  is  now  in  Bath.  Odds  slanders  and 
lies  !  he  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Sir  Luc.  A  rival  in  the  case,  is  there  ?  —  and  you  think  he 
has  supplanted  you  unfairly? 

Acres.  Unfairly !  to  be  sure  he  has.  He  never  could  have 
done  it  fairly. 

Sir  Luc.     Then  sure  you  know  what  is  to  be  done ! 


1  French  for  step.  2  Anti-French. 

«  Fhilocleon  in  Aristophanes*  2<^nf«5  (i  164-5)  hesitates  to  draw  on  the 
T  ^rrvnx^n  shoes  because  one  of  his  toes  is  a  Laconian-hater : 

Mi}^a/bi«i>$  rourov  y',  circt 
xi6xni  tiuroXoKtav  airToO  'ariv  cI?  rStv  SoktvKmv. 
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Acres.     Not  I,  upon  my  soul ! 

Sir  Luc,     We  wear  no  swords  here,  but  you  understand  me. 

Acres,     What !  fight  him ! 

Sir  Luc,     Ay,  to  be  sure  :  what  can  I  mean  else  ? 

Acres.     But  he  has  given  me  no  provocation. 

Sir  Luc.  Now,  I  think  he  has  given  you  the  greatest  pro- 
vocation in  the  world.  Can  a  man  commit  a  more  heinous 
offence  against  another  than  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same 
woman  ?  Oh,  by  my  soul !  it  is  the  most  unpardonable  breach 
of  friendship. 

Acres.  Breach  of  friendship !  ay,  ay;  but  I  have  no  acquain- 
tance with  this  man.     I  never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Sir  Luc.  That's  no  argument  at  all  —  he  has  the  less  right 
then  to  take  such  a  liberty. 

Acres.  Gad,  that's  true.  I  grow  full  of  anger,  Sir  Lucius ! 
I  fire  apace !  Odds  hilts  and  blades !  I  find  a  man  may  have 
a  deal  of  valour  in  him,  and  not  know  it !  But  couldn't  I  con- 
trive to  have  a  little  right  of  my  side  ? 

Sir  Luc,  What  the  devil  signifies  right,  when  your  honour 
is  concerned  ?  Do  you  think  Achilles,  or  my  little  Alexander 
the  Great,  ever  inquired  where  the  right  lay  ?  No,  by  my  soul, 
they  drew  their  broad-swords,  and  left  the  lazy  sons  of  peace  to 
settle  the  justice  of  it. 

Acres.  Your  words  are  a  grenadier's  march  to  my  heart  I  I 
believe  courage  must  be  catching !  I  certainly  do  feel  a  kind 
of  valour  rising  as  it  were  —  a  kind  of  courage,  as  I  may  say. 
Odds  flints,  pans,  and  triggers!     I'll  challenge  him  directly. 

Sir  Luc,  Ah,  my  little  friend,  if  I  had  Blunderbuss-Hall 
here,  I  could  show  you  a  range  of  ancestry,  in  the  O 'Trigger 
line,  that  would  furnish  the  New  Room ;  i  every  one  of  whom 
had  killed  his  man !  For  though  the  mansion-house  and  dirty 
acres  have  slipped  through  my  fingers,  I  thank  heaven  our 
honour  and  the  family  pictures  are  as  fresh  as  ever.^ 

Acres.  O,  Sir  Lucius !  I  have  had  ancestors  too !  —  every  man 
of  'em  colonel  or  captain  in  the  militia !     Odds  balls  and  barrels ! 

1  The  New  Assembly  Rooms  in  Bath,  opened  in  1771. 

2  "Why  the  land  and  mansion-house  have  slipped  thro'  our  fingers,  boy; 
but,  thank  heaven,  the  family  pictures  are  still  extant.^' 

Mrs.  Sheridan,  A  Trip  to  Bath. 
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say  no  more  —  I'm  braced  for  it.  The  thunder  of  your  words 
has  soured  the  milk  of  human  kindness  ^  in  my  breast.  Zounds ! 
as  the  man  in  the  play  says,  /  could  do  such  deeds !  ^ 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  come,  there  must  be  no  passion  at  all  in  the 
case  —  these  things  should  always  be  done  civilly. 

Acres.  I  must  be  in  a  passion,  Sir  Lucius  —  I  must  be  in  a 
rage.  Dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  be  in  a  rage,  if  you  love  me. 
Come,  here's  pen  and  paper.  [Sits  davm  to  7vrite.'\  I  would 
the  ink  were  red!  Indite,  I  say,  indite!  How  shall  I  be- 
gin ?  Odds  bullets  and  blades !  I'll  write  a  good  bold  hand, 
however. 

Sir  Luc.     Pray  compose  yourself. 

Acres.  Come,  now,  shall  I  begin  with  an  oath?  Do,  Sir 
Lucius,  let  me  begin  with  a  damme. 

Sir  Luc,  Pho !  pho  I  do  the  thing  decently,  and  like  a  Chris- 
tian.    Begin  now  —  Sir — 

Acres,    That's  too  civil  by  half. 

Sir  Luc,     To  prevent  the  confusion  that  might  arise — 

Acres,    Well  — 

Sir  Luc.    from  our  both  addressing  the  same  lady  — 

Acres.     Ay,  there's  the  reason  —  same  lady  —  well  — 

Sir  Luc,    I  shall  expect  the  honour  of  your  company  — 

Acres.    Zounds !  I'm  not  asking  him  to  dinner. 

Sir  Luc.    Pray  be  easy. 

Acres.    Well  then,  honour  of  your  company  — 

Sir  Luc.     to  settle  our  pretensions  — 

Acres.    Well. 


1  Thunder  is  popularly  said  to  turn  milk.    The  phrase  "  the  milk  of  human 
kindness"  is  from  Macbeth^  I.,  v. : 

"  Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.** 

Compare  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  IV.,  iii.,  13-4: 

"  In  gahrend  Drachengift  hast  du 
Die  Milch  der  frommen  Denkart  rair  verwandelt." 

S  Does  he  have  in  mind  Hamlet's 

"  Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood, 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on  *'  ?    (III.,  ii.) 
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Sir  Luc.  Let  me  see,  ay,  King's-Mead- Field  will  do — im 
Kin^s  Mead-Fields,  * 

Acres,  So,  that's  done.  Well,  I'll  fold  it  up  presently;  my 
own  crest,  a  hand  and  dagger,  shall  be  the  seal. 

Sir  Luc.  You  see  now  this  little  explanation  will  put  a  stop 
at  once  to  all  confusion  or  misunderstanding  that  might  arise 
between  you. 

Acres.    Ay,  we  fight  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding. 

Sir  Luc.  Now,  Til  leave  you  to  fix  your  own  time.  Take 
my  advice,  and  you'll  decide  it  this  evening  if  you  can ;  then  let 
the  worst  come  of  it,  'twill  be  oflE  your  mind  to-morrow. 

Acres.     Very  true. 

Sir  Luc.  So  I  shall  see  nothing  more  of  you,  unless  it  be  by 
letter,  till  the  evening.  I  would  do  myself  the  honour  to  carry 
your  message ;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  believe  I  shall  have  just 
such  another  affair  on  my  own  hands.  There  is  a  gay  captain 
here,  who  put  a  jest  on  me  lately  at  the  expense  of  my  country, 
and  I  only  want  to  fall  in  with  the  gendeman  to  call  him  out 

Acres.  By  my  valour,  I  should  like  to  see  you  fight  first! 
Odds  life !  I  should  like  to  see  you  kill  him,  if  it  was  only  to 
get  a  little  lesson. 

Sir  Luc,  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  instructing  you.  Well 
for  the  present  —  but  remember  now,  when  you  meet  your  an- 
tagonist, do  every  thing  in  a  mild  and  agreeable  manner.  Let 
your  courage  be  as  keen,  but  at  the  same  time  as  polished,  as 
your  sword.  [Exeunt  severally. 


ACT   IV. 

Scene  I.  —  Acres'  Lodgings, 

Acres  and  David. 

David.  Then,  by  the  mass,  sir !  I  would  do  no  such  thing 
—  ne'er  a  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  in  the  kingdom  should  make 
me  fight,  when  I  wa'n't  so  minded.  Oons !  what  will  the  old 
lady  say,  when  she  hears  o't? 

1  King's  Mead  Fields,  on  the  west  side  of  the  dty,  formed  part  of  the 
dent  royal  demesne."  —  Aitken. 
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Acres,  Ah!  David,  if  you  had  heard  Sir  Lucius!  Odds 
sparks  and  flames  !  he  would  have  roused  your  valour. 

Dannd.  Not  he,  indeed.  I  hate  such  bloodthirsty  cormorants. 
Look'ee,  master,  if  you'd  wanted  a  bout  at  boxing,  quarter-staff, 
or  short-stafiE,  I  should  never  be  the  man  to  bid  you  cry  off : 
but  for  your  curst  sharps  and  snaps,  I  never  knew  any  good 
come  of  *em. 

Acres,  But  my  honour,  David,  my  honour !  I  must  be  very 
careful  of  my  honour. 

David.  Ay,  by  the  mass !  and  I  would  be  very  careful  of  it ; 
and  I  think  in  return  my  honour  couldn't  do  less  than  to  be 
very  careful  of  me. 

Acres,  Odds  blades !  David,  no  gentleman  will  ever  risk  the 
loss  of  his  honour ! 

David,  I  say  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in  honour  never 
to  risk  the  loss  of  a  gentleman.^  Look'ee,  master,  this  honour 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  marvellous  false  friend :  ay,  truly,  a  very 
courtier-like  servant.  Put  the  case,  I  was  a  gentleman  (which, 
thank  God,  no  one  can  say  of  me) ;  well  —  my  honour  makes 
me  quarrel  with  another  gendeman  of  my  acquaintance.  So 
—  we  fight.  (Pleasant  enough  that!)  Boh!  —  I  kill  him  — 
(the  more's  my  luck.)  Now,  pray  who  gets  the  profit  of  it? 
Why,  my  honour.  But  put  the  case  that  he  kills  me!  —  by 
the  mass !  I  go  to  the  worms,  and  my  honour  whips  over  to 
my  enemy. ^ 


1  "  The  clumsy  valet  makes  remarks  as  witty  as  Sheridan  himself.*' 

Taine,  III.,  i.,  10. 

In  this  connection  see  what  Macaulay  says  of  Congreve  and  Sheridan  in  his 
essay  on  Machiavelli : 

^  The  whole  is  lighted  up  with  an  universal  glare.  Outlines  and  tints  are 
forgotten  in  the  common  blaze  which  illuminates  all.  The  flowers  and  fruits 
of  the  intellect  abound ;  but  it  is  the  abundance  of  a  jungle,  not  of  a  garden, 
unwholesome,  bewildering,  unprofitable  from  its  very  plenty,  rank  from  its 
very  fragrance.  Every  fop,  every  boor,  every  valet,  is  a  man  of  wit.  The  very 
butts  and  dupes,  Tattle,  Witwould,  Puff,  Acres,  outshine  the  whole  Hotel  of 
Rambouillet." 

s  *'  Honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I 
come  on  ?  how  then  ?  Can  honour  set  to  a  leg }  No.  Or  an  arm?  No.  Or 
take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  ftufciy  then  ? 
No.    What  is  honour?    A  word.    What  is  in  that  word  hoMor?  what  is 
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Acres.  No,  David  —  in  that  case !  —  odds  crowns  and  lau- 
rels I  your  honour  follows  you  to  the  grave. 

David,  Now,  that's  just  the  place  where  I  could  make  a  shift 
to  do  without  it 

Acres.  Zounds !  David,  you  are  a  coward !  It  doesn't  be- 
come my  valour  to  listen  to  you.  What,  shall  I  disgrace  nay 
ancestors  ?  Think  of  that,  David  —  think  what  it  would  be  to 
disgrace  my  ancestors ! 

David,  Under  favour,  the  surest  way  of  not  disgracing  them, 
is  to  keep  as  long  as  you  can  out  of  their  company.  Look'ee 
now,  master,  to  go  to  them  in  such  haste — with  an  ounce  of 
lead  in  your  brains  —  I  should  think  might  as  well  be  let 
alone.  Our  ancestors  are  very  good  kind  of  folks;  but  they 
are  the  last  people  I  should  choose  to  have  a  visiting  acquaint^ 
ance  with. 

Acres,  But,  David,  now,  you  don't  think  there  is  such 
very,  very,  very  great  danger,  hey  ?  Odds  life  !  people  often 
fight  without  any  mischief  done ! 

David,  By  the  mass,  I  think  'tis  ten  to  one  against  you! 
Oons !  here  to  meet  some  lion-headed  fellow,  I  warrant, 
with  his  damned  double-barrelled  swords,  and  cut-and-thrust 
pistols  !  —  Lord  bless  us !  it  makes  me  tremble  to  think  o't ! 
Those  be  such  desperate  bloody-minded  weapons!  Well,  I 
never  could  abide  'em  —  from  a  child  I  never  could  fancy  'em ! 
I  suppose  there  an't  been  so  merciless  a  beast  in  the  world  as 
your  loaded  pistol ! 

Acres,  Zounds  !  I  won't  be  afraid  !  —  Odds  fire  and  fury  I 
you  shan't  make  me  afraid  Here  is  the  challenge,  and  I  have 
sent  for  my  dear  friend  Jack  Absolute  to  carry  it  for  me. 


that  honour  ?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning !  —  Who  hath  it  ?  He  that  died  o* 
Wednesday.  Dothhefeelit?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No.  'Tis  insensible 
then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  No.  Why  ? 
Detraction  will  not  suffer  it.  Therefore  I'll  none  of  it :  honour  is  a  mere 
scutcheon. '^  —  Falstaff  in  /.  Henry  IV.^  V.,  i. 
In  the  same  act  he  sets  forth  that  "  the  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion.'* 

''  Honour's  a  fine  imaginary  notion, 
That  draws  in  raw  and  unexperienced  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow." 

Addison,  CatOy  II.,  v.,  38n40» 
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David,  Ay,  i'  the  name  of  mischief,  let  him  be  the  mes- 
senger. For  my  part,  I  wouldn't  lend  a  hand  to  it  for  the 
best  horse  in  your  stable.  By  the  mass !  it  don't  look  like 
another  letter!  It  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  designing  and  mali- 
cious-looking letter ;  and  I  warrant  smells  of  gunpowder  like  a 
soldier's  pouch  !  —    Oons  !     I  wouldn't  swear  it  mayn't  go  off ! 

Acres.  Out,  you  poltroon  !  you  ha'n't  the  valour  of  a  grass- 
hopper. 

David.  Well,  I  say  no  more  —  'twill  be  sad  news,  to  be  sure, 
at  Clod-Hall!  but  I  ha'  done.  How  Phillis  will  howl  when 
she  hears  of  it !  —  Ay,  poor  bitch,  she  little  thinks  what  shoot- 
ing her  master's  going  after !  And  I  warrant  old  Crop,  who 
has  carried  your  honour,  field  and  road,  these  ten  years,  will 
curse  the  hour  he  was  born.  {Whimpering, 

Acres.  It  won't  do,  David  —  I  am  determined  to  fight  —  so 
get  along,  you  coward,  while  I'm  in  the  mind. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.     Captain  Absolute,  sir. 

Acres.     Oh !  show  him  up.  \Exit  Servant. 

David.  Well,  Heaven  send^  we  be  all  alive  this  time  to- 
morrow. 

Acres.     What's  that  ?  —    Don't  provoke  me,  David  ! 
David.    Good-bye,  master.  {Whimpering. 

Acres.    Get  along,  you  cowardly,  dastardly,  croaking  raven  ! 

\Exit  David. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

Abs.    What's  the  matter.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  A  vile,  sheep-hearted  blockhead!  If  I  hadn't  the 
valour  of  St.  George  ^  and  the  dragon  to  boot  — 

Abs.     But  what  did  you  want  with  me,  Bob  ? 

Acres.     Ohi !  —  there  —  \Gives  him  the  challenge. 

Abs.  [aside].  "To  Ensign  Beverley." —  So,  what's  going 
on  now  ? —  [Aloud.]  Well,  what's  this  ? 

Acres.    A  challenge ! 


1  Grant. 

3  The  patron  saint  of  England,  slayer  of  the  huge  dragon  in  Libya. 
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Abs,     Indeed  !    Why,  you  won't  fight  him,  will  you.  Bob? 

Acres,  Egad,  but  I  will.  Jack.  Sir  Lucius  has  wrought  me 
to  it.  He  has  left  me  full  of  rage,  and  Pll  fight  this  evening, 
that  so  much  good  passion  mayn't  be  wasted. 

Abs,    But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Acres,  Why,  as  I  think  you  know  something  of  this  fellow, 
I  want  you  to  find  him  out  for  me,  and  give  him  this  mortal 
defiance. 

Abs.     Well,  give  it  to  me,  and  trust  me  he  gets  it. 

Acres,  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear  Jack ;  but  it  is 
giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Abs.  Not  in  the  least — I  beg  you  won't  mention  it.  No 
trouble  in  the  world,  I  assure  you. 

Acres.  You  are  very  kind.  —  What  it  is  to  have  a  friend ! 
You  couldn't  be  my  second,  could  you,  Jack  ? 

Abs.  Why  no,  Bob  —  not  in  this  a£Eair  —  it  would  not  be 
quite  so  proper. 

Acres,  Well,  then,  I  must  get  my  friend  Sir  Lucius.  I 
shall  have  your  good  wishes,  however.  Jack  ? 

Abs,     Whenever  he  meets  you,  believe  me. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Servant,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  inquiring  for  the 
captain. 

Abs,  I'll  come  instantly.  —  \Exit  Servant.]  Well,  my  little 
hero,  success  attend  you.  \Going, 

Acres,  Stay — stay,  Jack.  If  Beverley  should  ask  you  what 
kind  of  a  man  your  friend  Acres  is,  do  tell  him  I  am  a  devil 
of  a  fellow  ;  will  you,  Jack  ? 

Abs,  To  be  sure  I  shall.  I'll  say  you  are  a  determined  dog 
—  hey,  Bob  ! 

Acres,  Ay,  do,  do  —  and  if  that  frightens  him,  egad,  perhaps 
he  mayn't  come.  So  tell  him  I  generally  kill  a  man  a  week ; 
will  you.  Jack  ? 

Abs,  I  will,  I  will  ;  I'll  say  you  are  called  in  the  country 
Fighting  Bob, 

Acres,  Right — right  —  'tis  all  to  prevent  mischief;  for  I 
don't  want  to  take  his  life  if  I  clear  my  honour. 

Abs,    No !  —  that's  very  kind  of  you. 
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Acres,    Why,  you  don't  wish  me  to  kill  him,  do  you,  Jack  ? 

Abs.  No,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not.  But  a  devil  of  a  fellow, 
hey  ?  [Going, 

Acres.  True,  true  —  but  stay  —  stay,  Jack  —  you  may  add 
that  you  never  saw  me  in  such  a  rage  before  —  a  most  devour- 
ing rage ! 

Abs.     I  will,  Iwill. 

Acres.    Remember,  Jack  —  a  determined  dog ! 

Abs.    Ay,  ay,  Fighting  Bob  I  {Exeunt  severally. 


Scene-  II.  —  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Lodgings. 

Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Lydia. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  thou  perverse  one !  —  tell  me  what  you  can 
object  to  him  ?  Isn't  he  a  handsome  man  ?  —  tell  me  that.  A 
genteel  man  ?  a  pretty  figure  of  a  man  ? 

Lydia  [aside"].  She  little  thinks  whom  she  is  praising!  — 
[Aloud.]  So  is  Beverley,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  No  caparisons,  miss,  if  you  please.  Caparisons 
don't  become  a  young  woman.^  No!  Captain  Absolute  is 
indeed  a  fine  gentleman  ! 

Lydia.    Ay,  the  Captain  Absolute  you  have  seen.        [Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Then  he's  so  well  bred ;  —  so  full  of  alacrity  and 
adulation !  —  and  has  so  much  to  say  for  himself :  —  in  such  good 
language  too!  His  physiognomy  so  grammatical!  Then  his 
presence  is  so  noble  !  I  protest,  when  I  saw  him,  I  thought  of 
what  Hamlet  says  in  the  play :  — 

"  Hesperian  curls  —  the  front  of  Job  himself !  — 
An  eye,  like  March,  to  threaten  at  command! — 
A  station,  like  Harry  Mercury,  new  —  "  * 


1  It  was  Dogberry  who  perverted  the  proverb  "  Comparisons  are  odious  " 
into  "  Conoparisons  are  odorous.*'    {Much  Ado  About  Nothing^  III.,  v.) 

2  "  Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself ; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill.'* 

Hamlet^  III.,  iv.,  56-59. 
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Something  about  kissing  —  on  a  hill  —  however,  the  similitude 
struck  me  directly. 

Lydia.  How  enraged  she'll  be  presently,  when  she  discoYen 
her  mistake !  [Aside. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain  Absolute  are  below, 
ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Show  them  up  here.  —  [Exit  Servant.] 
Now,  Lydia,  I  insist  on  your  behaving  as  becomes  a  young 
woman.  Show  your  good  breeding,  at  least,  though  you  have 
forgot  your  duty. 

Lydia.  Madam,  I  have  told  you  my  resolution  !  I  shall  not 
only  give  him  no  encouragement,  but  I  won't  even  speak  to  or 
look  at  him. 

[Flings  herself  inta  a  chair ^  with  her  face  from  tkedoor* 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and  Captain  Absolute. 

Sir  A  nth.  Here  we  are,  Mrs.  Malaprop;  come  to  mitigate 
the  frowns  of  unrelenting  beauty,  —  and  difficulty  enough  I 
had  to  bring  this  fellow.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter; 
but  if  I  had  not  held  him  by  force,  he'd  have  given  me  the 
slip. 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  have  infinite  trouble.  Sir  Anthony,  in 
the  affair.  I  am  ashamed  for  the  cause  !  —  [Aside  to  Lydia.] 
Lydia,  Lydia,  rise,  I  beseech  you  !  — pay  your  respects  ! 

Sir  A  nth.  I  hope,  madam,  that  Miss  Languish  has  reflected 
on  the  worth  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  regard  due  to  her  aunt's 
choice,  and  my  alliance.  —  [Aside  to  Captain  Absolute.] 
Now,  Jack,  speak  to  her. 

Abs.  [aside].  What  the  devil  shall  I  do! — [Aside  to  Sir 
Anthony.]  You  see,  sir,  she  won't  even  look  at  me  whilst  you 
are  here.  I  knew  she  wouldn't!  I  told  you  so.  Let  me  en- 
treat you,  sir,  to  leave  us  together ! 

[Seems  to  expostulate  with  his  father. 

Lydia  [aside].  I  wonder  I  ha'n't  heard  my  aunt  exclaim 
yet !  sure  she  can't  have  looked  at  him  !  —  perhaps  their  regi- 
mentals are  alike,  and  she  is  something  blind. 

Sir  A  nth.     I  say,  sir,  I  won't  stir  a  foot  yet ! 
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Mrs,  Mai,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Sir  Anthony,  that  my  affluence 
over  my  niece  is  very  small.  —  \Aside  to  Ltdia.]  Turn  round, 
Lydia ;  I  blush  for  you ! 

SirAnth.  May  I  not  flatter  mjrself,  that  Miss  Languish  will 
assign  what  cause  of  dislike  she  can  have  to  my  son !  — 
\^Aside  to  Captain  Absolute.]  Why  don't  you  begin,  Jack? 
Speak,  you  puppy  —  speak ! 

Mrs,  Mai,  It  is  impossible,  Sir  Anthony,  she  can  have  any. 
She  will  not  say  she  has.  —  \Aside  to  Lydia.]  Answer, 
hussy!  why  don't  you  answer?  ^•^ 

Sir  Anth,  Then,  madam,  I  trust  that  a  childish  and  hasty 
predilection  will  be  no  bar  to  Jack's  happiness.  —  [Aside  to 
Captain  Absolute.]  —  Zounds !  sirrah !  why  don't  you  speak ! 

Lydia  [aside],  I  think  my  lover  seems  as  little  inclined  to 
conversation  as  myself.  How  strangely  blind  my  aunt  must 
be! 

Ads,  Hem !  hem !  madam  —  hem !  [Attempts  to  speak,  then 
returns  to  Sir  Anthony.]  —  Faith !  sir,  I  am  so  confounded  1 
—  and  —  so  —  so  —  confused  I  —  I  told  you  I  should  be  so, 
sir —  I  knew  it.  —  The  —  the  —  tremor  of  my  passion  entirely 
takes  away  my  presence  of  mind. 

SirAnth,  But  it  don't  take  away  your  voice,  fool,  does  it? 
Go  up,  and  speak  to  her  directly  1 

[Captain  Absolute  makes  signs  to  Mrs.  Malaprop 
to  leave  them  together, 

Mrs,  Mai.  Sir  Anthony,  shall  we  leave  them  together  ?  — 
[Aside  to  Lydia.]    Ah  !  you  stubborn  little  vixen  I 

Sir  Anth,  Not  yet,  ma'am,  not  yet  1 — [Aside  to  Captain 
Absolute.]  What  the  devil  are  you  at?  unlock  your  jaws, 
sirrah,  or  — 

Abs,  [aside].  Now  Heaven  send  she  may  be  too  sullen 
to  look  round !  I  must  disguise  my  voice.  —  [Draws  near 
Lydia,  and  speaks  in  a  low  hoarse  tone.]  Will  not  Miss 
Languish  lend  an  ear  to  the  mild  accents  of  true  love  ?  Will 
not  — 

Sir  Anth,  What  the  devil  ails  the  fellow  ?  Why  don't  you 
speak  out  ?  —  not  stand  croaking  like  a  frog  in  a  quinsy ! 

Abs.    The  —  the  —  excess  of  my  awe,  and  my  —  my — my 

modesty,  quite  choke  me ! 
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Sir  Anth.  Ah  1  your  modesty  again !  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Jack ;  if  you  don't  speak  out  directly,  and  glibly  too,  I  shall  be 
in  such  a  rage !  —  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  wish  the  lady  would 
favour  us  with  something  more  than  a  side-front. 

[Mrs.  Malaprop  seems  to  chide  Lydia. 


Abs.  [aside' 
speaks  softly. 


So  all  will  out,  I  see! — [Goes  up  to  Lydia, 
Be  not  surprised,  my  Lydia,  suppress  all  sur* 
prise  at  present. 

Lydia  [aside].  Heavens!  'tis  Beverley's  voice!  Sure  he 
can't  have  imposed  on  Sir  Anthony  too!  —  [Looks  round  by  de- 
grees, then  starts  up.]  Is  this  possible !  —  my  Beverley  I  —  how 
can  this  be  ?  —  my  Beverley  ? 

Abs.     Ah  !  'tis  all  over.  [Aside. 

Sir  Anth.  Beverley !  —  the  devil  —  Beverley !  —  What  can 
the  girl  mean  ?  —    This  is  my  son.  Jack  Absolute. 

Mrs.  Mai.  For  shame,  hussy !  for  shame !  your  head  runs 
so  on  that  fellow,  that  you  have  him  always  in  your  eyes  I  Beg 
Captain  Absolute's  pardon  directly. 

Lydia.    I  see  no  Captain  Absolute,  but  my  loved  Beverley ! 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds !  the  girl's  mad !  —  her  brain's  turned  by 
reading.! 

Mrs.  Mai.  O'  my  conscience,  I  believe  so !  —  What  do  you 
mean  by  Beverley,  hussy  ?  You  saw  Captain  Absolute  before 
to-day ;  there  he  is  —your  husband  that  shall  be. 

Lydia.  With  all  my  soul,  ma'am  —  when  I  refuse  my 
Beverley  — 

Sir  Anth.  Oh  1  she's  as  mad  as  Bedlam !  ^  —  or  has  this  fel- 
low been  playing  us  a  rogue's  trick  !  —  Come  here,  sirrah,  who 
the  devil  are  you  ? 

Abs.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  clear  myself;  but  I'll  en- 
deavour to  recollect 


1  See  page  iro  and  note  i,  and  compare  the  closing  lines  of  Colman's 
Polly  Honeycomb : 

**  This  comes  of  cordials  and  novels  1  Zounds,  your  stomachicks  are  the 
devil ;  and  a  man  might  as  well  turn  his  daughter  loose  in  Covent-Garden,  as 
trust  the  cultivation  of  her  mind  to  a  circulating  library  I  ** 

s  The  word  is  a  contraction  of  BethUhemf  the  name  of  a  madhouse  in 
London. 
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Sir  A  nth.  Are  you  my  son  or  not  ?  —  answer  for  your 
mother,  you  dog,  if  you  won't  for  me. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Ay,  sir,  who  are  you?  O  mercy!  I  begin  to 
suspect ! — 

Abs.  [aside\,  Ye  powers  of  impudence,  befriend  me !  — 
[Aloud.l  Sir  Anthony,  most  assuredly  I  am  your  wife's  son ; 
and  that  I  sincerely  believe  myself  to  be  your's  also,  I  hope  my 
duty  has  always  shown.  —  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  your  most 
respectful  admirer,  and  shall  be  proud  to  add  a£Eectionate 
nephew.  —  I  need  not  tell  my  Lydia,  that  she  sees  her  faith- 
ful Beverley,  who,  knowing  the  singular  generosity  of  her  tem- 
per, assumed  that  name  and  a  station  which  has  proved  a  test 
of  the  most  disinterested  love,  which  he  now  hopes  to  enjoy  in 
a  more  elevated  character. 

LycUa.    So !  —  there  will  be  no  elopement  after  all !  ^ 

\Sullenly. 

Sir  A  nth.  Upon  my  soul,  Jack,  thou  art  a  very  impudent 
fellow  I  to  do  you  justice,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  more 
consummate  assurance ! 

Abs.  Oh,  you  flatter  me,  sir — you  compliment;  'tis  my 
modesty,  you  know,  sir,  —  my  modesty  that  has  stood  in  my 
way. 

Sir  A  nth.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  the  dull,  insensible 
varlet  you  pretended  to  be,  however! —  Tm  glad  you  have 
made  a  fool  of  your  father,  you  dog —  I  am.  So  this  was  your 
penitence^  your  duty  and  obedience  !  I  thought  it  was  damned 
sudden !  You  never  heard  their  names  before^  not  you !  —  What,, 
the  Languishes  of  Worcester  shir e,,  hey  ?  —  if  you  could  please 
me  in  the  affair^  it  was  all  you  desired! —  Ah!  you  dissem- 
bling villain !  —  What !  [pointing  to  Lydia]  she  squints,  donH 
she  ?  —  a  little  redhaired girl  I  •  hey  ?  —  Why,  you  hypocriti- 
cal young  rascal !  —  I  wonder  you  an't  ashamed  to  hold  up 
your  head ! 

Abs.  'Tis  with  difficulty,  sir.  —  I  am  confused  —  very  much 
confused,  as  you  must  perceive. 


1  The  romantic  Lydia  has  much  in  common  with  the  Niece  in  Steele*s 
Tender  Husband  and  Polly  in  Colman's  Polly  Honeycomb. 
s  See  pages  131  and  132. 
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Mrs,  Mai.  O  Lud !  Sir  Anthony !  —  a  new  light  breaks  in 
upon  me  !  —  hey !  —  how  !  what !  captain,  did  you  write  the  let- 
ters then  ?  —  What  —  am  I  to  thank  you  for  the  elegant  com- 
pilation of  an  old  weather-beaten  she-dragon^^  hey  I  —  O  mercy  I 
was  it  you  that  reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech  ? 

Abs,  Dear  sir  !  my  modesty  will  be  overpowered  at  last,  if 
you  don't  assist  me.  I  shall  certainly  not  be  able  to  stand 
it! 

Sir  Anth,  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we  must  forget  and 
forgive ;  odds  life  !  matters  have  taken  so  clever  a  turn  all  of  a 
sudden,  that  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  be  so  good-humoured  1 
and  so  gallant !  hey !  Mrs.  Malaprop  1 

Mrs.  Mai.  Well,  Sir  Anthony,  since  you  desire  it,  we  will 
not  anticipate  the  past ;  so  mind,  young  people,  our  retrospec- 
tion will  be  all  to  the  future. 

Sir  A  nth.  Come,  we  must  leave  them  together;  Mrs.  MaU^ 
prop,  they  long  to  fly  into  each  other's  arms,  I  warrant  1 — Jack 
—  isn't  the  cheek  as  I  said,  hey?  —  and  the  eye,  you  rogue!  — 
and  the  lip,  hey  ?  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we'll  not  disturb  their 
tenderness  —  theirs  is  the  time  of  life  for  happiness !  —  Youth^s 
the  season  made  for  joy  *  \_Sings.'\  —  hey  !  Odds  life  1  I'm  in 
such  spirits,  —  I  don't  know  what  I  could  not  do !  —  Permit  me, 
ma'am.  [CP/z/^j  ^w  A««^  A?  Mrs.  Malaprop.]  \Sings^  ToU 
de-rol — 'gad,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  fooling  myself  — 
Tol'de-rol  /  de-rol,  [Exit,  singing  and  handing  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop. —  Lydia  sits  sullenly  in  her  chair. 

Abs.  [aside].  So  much  thought  bodes  me  no  good. — [A  loud] 
So  grave,  Lydia ! 

Lydia.     Sir! 

Abs.  \aside\  So !  —  egad !  I  thought  as  much !  that  damned 
monosyllable  has  froze  me !  —  [Aloud.]  What,  Lydia,  now  that 
we  are  as  happy  in  our  friends'  consent,  as  in  our  mutual 
vows  — 


1  See  page  139. 

*  This  song  is  from  Gay*s  Beggar* s  Opera,  IL,  i. : 

"  Youth's  the  season  made  for  joys, 
Love  is  then  our  duty ; 
She  alone,  who  that  employs, 
Well  deserves  her  beauty,"  etc 
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Lydia.    Friend^  cansenty  indeed !  \_Peevishly, 

Abs,  Come,  come,  we  must  lay  aside  some  of  our  romance 
—  a  little  wealth  and  comfort  may  be  endured  after  all.  And 
for  your  fortune,  the  lawyers  shall  make  such  settlements 
as  — 

Lydia.    Lawyers  /  I  hate  lawyers ! 

Abs.  Nay,  then,  we  will  not  wait  for  their  lingering  forms, 
but  instantly  procure  the  licence,  and — 

Lydia.    The  licence  I  —  1  hate  licence ! 

Abs.  Oh  my  love!  be  not  so  unkind!  —  thus  let  me  en- 
treat —  \K fueling. 

Lydicu  Pshaw!  what  signifies  kneeling,  when  you  know  I 
must  have  you? 

Abs.  \rising\  Nay,  madam,  there  shall  be  no  constraint 
upon  your  inclinations,  1  promise  you.  If  I  have  lost  your 
heart,  I  resign  the  rest  —  \Aside.'\  'Gad,  I  must  try  what  a 
little  spirit  will  do. 

Lydia  [rising].  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the  interest  you 
had  there  was  acquired  by  a  mean,  unmanly  imposition,  and 
deserves  the  punishment  of  fraud.  What,  you  have  been 
treating  me  like  a  child  I  humouring  my  romance !  and  laugh- 
ingt  I  suppose,  at  your  success! 

Abs.    You  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  wrong  me  —  only  hear — 

Lydia.  So,  while  I  fondly  imagined  we  were  deceiving  my 
relations,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  should  outwit  and 
incense  them  all — behold  my  hopes  are  to  be  crushed  at  once, 
by  my  aunt's  consent  and  approbation  —  and  I  am  myself 
the  only  dupe  at  last !  {walking  about  in  a  heaf\.  But  here, 
sir,  here  is  the  picture  —  Beverley's  picture!  [taking  a  min- 
iature from  her  bosom"]  which  I  have  worn,  night  and  day, 
in  spite  of  threats  and  entreaties!  There,  sir  {Flings  it  to 
kirn.] ;  and  be  assured  I  throw  the  original  from  my  heart 
as  easily. 

Abs.  Nay,  nay,  ma'am,  we  will  not  differ  as  to  that.  Here 
[taking  out  a  picture\  here  is  Miss  Lydia  Languish.  What  a 
difference!  —  ay,  there  is  the  heavenly  assenting  smile  that 
first  gave  soul  and  spirit  to  my  hopes!  those  are  the  lips 
which  sealed  a  vow,  as  yet  scarce  dry  in  Cupid's  calendar! 
and  there  the  half-resentful  blush,  that  would  have  checked 
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the  ardour  of  my  thanks!^  Well,  all  that's  past!  —  all  over 
indeed !  There,  madam,  in  beauty,  that  copy  is  not  equal  to 
you,  but  in  my  mind  its  merit  over  the  original,  in  being  still 
the  same,  is  such  —  that  —  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  part 
with  it.  {Puts  it  up  again, 

Lydia  [softening].  'Tis  your  own  doing,  sir  —  I  —  I  —  I 
suppose  you  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Abs,  O,  most  certainly  — sure,  now,  this  is  much  better  than 
being  in  love  !  —  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  —  there's  some  spirit  in  this ! 
What  signifies  breaking  some  scores  of  solemn  promises :  all 
that's  of  no  consequence,  you  know.  —  To  be  sure  people  will 
say  that  miss  don't  know  her  own  mind  —  but  never  mind 
that!  Or,  perhaps,  they  may  be  ill-natured  enough  to  hint 
that  the  gentleman  grew  tired  of  the  lady  and  forsook  her— 
but  don't  let  that  fret  you. 

Lydia.    There  is  no  bearing  his  insolence. 

[Bursts  into  tears. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Come,  we  must  interrupt  your  billing  and  cooing 
awhile. 

Lydia.  This  is  worse  than  your  treachery  and  deceit,  yoo 
base  ingrate !  [Sobbing. 

Sir  A  nth.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  now! —  Zounds! 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  this  is  the  oddest  billing  and  cooing  I  ever 
heard !  —  but  what  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  —  I  am 
quite  astonished ! 

Abs.    Ask  the  lady,  sir. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Oh  mercy!  I'm  quite  analysed,  for  my  part!  — 
Why,  Lydia,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Lydia.    Ask  the  gentleman,  ma'am. 

Sir  A  nth.  Zounds !  I  shall  be  in  a  frenzy  !  —  Why,  Jack, 
you  are  not  come  out  to  be  any  one  else,  are  you  ? 


1  There  is  the  heavenly  assenting  smile 
That  first  gave  soul  and  spirit  to  my  hopes  1 
Those  are  the  lips  which  sealed  a  vow. 
As  yet  scarce  dry  in  Cupid's  calendar  I 
And  there  the  half-resentful  blush, 
That  would  have  checked  the  ardour  of  my  thanks. 
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Mrs,  Mai.  Ay,  sir,  there's  no  more  trick,  is  there  ?  —  you 
are  not  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once,  are  you  ? 

Abs.  You'll  not  let  me  speak  —  I  say  the  lady  can  account 
for  this  much  better  than  I  can. 

Lydia,  Ma'am,  you  once  commanded  me  never  to  think  of 
Beverley  again  —  there  is  the  man  —  I  now  obey  you  ;  for,  from 
this  moment,  I  renounce  him  for  ever.  {Exit. 

Mrs.  Mai.  O  mercy  I  and  miracles  !  what  a  turn  here  is  — 
why  sure,  captain,  you  haven't  behaved  disrespectfully  to  my 
niece. 

Sir  Anth,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  —  ha !  ha !  ha !  —  now  I  see  it.  Ha ! 
ha !  ha !  —  now  I  see  it  —  you  have  been  too  lively,  Jack. 

Abs*    Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word  — 

Sir  Anth.    Come,  no  lying,  Jack  —  I'm  sure  'twas  so. 

Mrs.  Mai.    O  Lud !  Sir  Anthony !  —  O  fie,  captain ! 

Abs.     Upon  my  soul,  ma'am  — 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  no  excuses,  Jack;  why,  your  father,  you 
rogue,  was  so  before  you:  the  blood  of  the  Absolutes  was 
always  impatient.  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  poor  little  Lydia !  why,  you've 
frightened  her,  you  dog,  you  have. 

Abs.    By  all  that's  good,  sir  — 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds !  say  no  more,  I  tell  you ;  Mrs.  Malaprop 
shall  make  your  peace.  —  You  must  make  his  peace,  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop ;  you  must  tell  her  'tis  Jack's  way  —  tell  her  'tis  all  our 
ways — it  runs  in  the  blood  of  our  family !  —  Come  away,  Jack 
—  Ha !  ha !  ha !    Mrs.  Malaprop  —  a  young  villain ! 

[Pushes  him  out. 

Mrs.  Mai.    O  !  Sir  Anthony !  —  O  fie,  captain ! 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  III.  —  The  North  Parade. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 

Sir  Luc.  I  wonder  where  this  Captain  Absolute  hides  him- 
self !  Upon  my  conscience  1  these  ofiicers  are  always  in  one's 
way  in  love  affairs:  I  remember  I  might  have  married  lady 
Dorothy  Carmine,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  little  rogue  of  a 
major,  who  ran  away  with  her  before  she  could  get  a  sight  of 
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me  1  And  I  wonder  too  what  it  is  the  ladies  can  see  in  them 
to  be  so  fond  of  them  —  unless  it  be  a  touch  of  the  old  serpent 
in  'em,  that  makes  the  little  creatures  be  caught,  like  vipers, 
with  a  bit  of  red  cloth.  Ha!  isn't  this  the  captain  conning?  — 
faith  it  is!  There  is  a  probability  of  succeeding  about  that 
fellow,  that  is  mighty  provoking !  Who  the  devil  is  he  talking 
to  ?  \Steps  aside* 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

Abs.  [aside].  To  what  fine  purpose  I  have  been  plotting !  a 
noble  reward  for  all  my  schemes,  upon  my  soul ! — a  little  gipsy  I 
I  did  not  think  her  romance  could  have  made  her  so  damned 
absurd  either.  'Sdeath,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  humour  in  my 
life !  I  could  cut  my  own  throat,  or  any  other  person's,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world ! 

Sir  Luc.  Oh,  faith !  I'm  in  the  luck  of  it.  I  never  could 
have  found  him  in  a  sweeter  temper  for  my  purpose  —  to  be 
sure  I'm  just  come  in  the  nick!  Now  to  enter  into  conversa^ 
tion  with  him,  and  so  quarrel  genteelly.  —  \_Goes  up  to  Captain 
Absolute.]  With  regard  to  that  matter,  captain,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  differ  in  opinion  with  you. 

Abs,  Upon  my  word,  then,  you  must  be  a  very  subtle  dis- 
putant; because,  sir,  I  happened  just  then  to  be  giving  no 
opinion  at  all. 

Sir  Luc.  That's  no  reason ;  for  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  a 
man  may  think  an  untruth  as  well  as  speak  one. 

Abs.  Very  true,  sir ;  but  if  a  man  never  utters  his  thoughts, 
I  should  think  they  might  stand  a  chance  of  escaping  contro- 
versy. 

Sir  Luc.  Then,  sir,  you  differ  in  opinion  with  me,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Abs.  Hark'ee,  Sir  Lucius ;  if  I  had  not  before  known  yon 
to  be  a  gentleman,  upon  my  soul,  I  should  not  have  discovered 
it  at  this  interview :  for  what  you  can  drive  at,  unless  you  mean 
to  quarrel  with  me,  I  cannot  conceive ! 

Sir  Luc.     I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  quickness  of  your 

apprehension.  —  [Bowing.]    You  have  named  the  very  thing  I 

would  be  at. 

Abs.    Very  well,  sir ;  I  shall  certainly  not  balk  your  indinap 
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tions.  But  I  should  be  glad  you  would  please  to  explain  your 
motives. 

Sir  Luc,  Pray,  sir,  be  easy ;  the  quarrel  is  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  as  it  stands  ;  we  should  only  spoil  it  by  trying  to  explain 
it.  However,  your  memory  is  very  short,  or  you  could  not  have 
forgot  an  affront  you  passed  on  me  within  this  week.  So,  no 
more,  but  name  your  time  and  place. 

Abs,  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  bent  on  it,  the  sooner  the 
better;  let  it  be  this  evening  —  here  by  the  Spring  Gardens.^ 
We  shall  scarcely  be  interrupted. 

Sir  Luc,  Faith  !  that  same  interruption  in  affairs  of  this  na- 
ture shows  very  great  ill-breeding.  I  don't  know  what's  the 
reason,  but  in  England,  if  a  thing  of  this  kind  gets  wind, 
people  make  such  a  pother,  that  a  gentleman  can  never  fight 
in  peace  and  quietness.  However,  if  it's  the  same  to  you, 
captain,  I  should  take  it  as  a  particular  kindness  if  you'd  let 
us  meet  in  King's-Mead-Fields,  as  a  little  business  will  call  me 
there  about  six  o'clock,  and  I  may  despatch  both  matters  at 
once. 

Abs,  'Tis  the  same  to  me  exactly.  A  little  after  six,  then, 
we  will  discuss  this  matter  more  seriously. 

Sir  Luc,  If  you  please,  sir;  there  will  be  very  pretty 
small-sword  light,  though  it  won't  do  for  a  long  shot.  So  that 
matter's  settled,  and  my  mind's  at  ease !       \^Exit  Sir  Lucius. 

Enter  Faulkland. 

Abs,  Well  met !  I  was  going  to  look  for  you.  O  Faulkland ! 
all  the  demons  of  spite  and  disappointment  have  conspired 
against  me !  I'm  so  vexed,  that  if  I  had  not  the  prospect  of  a 
resource  in  being  knocked  o'  the  head  by  and  by,  I  should  scarce 
have  spirits  to  tell  you  the  cause. 

Faulk,  What  can  you  mean?  Has  Lydia  changed  her  mind  ? 
I  should  have  thought  her  duty  and  inclination  would  now  have 
pointed  to  the  same  object. 

1  "  There  is,  moreover,  another  place  of  entertainment  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  opposite  to  the  Grove,  to  which  the  company  cross  over  in  a  boat. 
It  is  called  Spring  Gardens  ;  a  sweet  retreat,  laid  out  in  walks,  and  ponds,  and 
parterres  of  flowers ;  and  there  is  a  long  room  for  breakfasting  and  dancing.*' 

Smollett,  Humphry  Clinker^  April  26. 
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^^j.  Ay,  just  as  the  eyes  do  of  a  person  who  squints  :  when 
her  love-eye  was  fixed  on  me,  t'other,  her  eye  of  duty,  was  finely 
obliqued ;  but  when  duty  bid  her  point  that  the  same  way,  off 
t'other  turned  on  a  swivel,  and  secured  its  retreat  with  a 
frown  ! 

Faulk.     But  what's  the  resource  you  — 

Abs.  Oh,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  a  good-natured  Irishman 
here  has  [mimicking  Sir  Lucius]  begged  leave  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  cutting  my  throat ;  and  I  mean  to  indulge  him  — 
that's  all. 

Faulk*    Prithee,  be  serious  I  0 

Abs,  'Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul!  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  —  3^00 
know  him  by  sight  —  for  some  affront,  which  I  am  sure  I  never 
intended,  has  obliged  me  to  meet  him  this  evening  at  six  o'clock: 
'tis  on  that  account  I  wished  to  see  you;  you  must  go  with 
me. 

Faulk.  Nay,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  sure.  Sir  Lucius 
shall  explain  himself,  and  I  dare  say  matters  may  be  accommo- 
dated. But  this  evening  did  you  say  ?  I  wish  it  had  been  any 
other  time. 

Abs.  Why  ?  there  will  be  light  enough :  there  will  (as  Sir 
Lucius  says)  "  be  very  pretty  small-sword  light,  though  it  won't 
do  for  a  long  shot"     Confound  his  long  shots  I 

Faulk.  But  I  am  myself  a  good  deal  ruffled  by  a  difference 
I  have  had  with  Julia.  My  vile  tormenting  temper  has  made 
me  treat  her  so  cruelly,  that  I  shall  not  be  myself  till  we  are 
reconciled. 

Abs.    By  heavens !  Faulkland,  you  don't  deserve  her  ! 

Enter  Servant,  gives  Faulkland  a  letter^  and  exit. 

Faulk.  Oh,  Jack !  this  is  from  Julia.  I  dread  to  open  it ! 
I  fear  it  may  be  to  take  a  last  leave !  —  perhaps  to  bid  me 
return  her  letters,  and  restore —  Oh,  how  I  suffer  for  my 
folly ! 

Abs.  Here,  let  me  see.  —  \Takes  the  letter  and  opens  r/.] 
Ay,  a  final  sentence,  indeed  !  —  'tis  all  over  with  you,  faith  ! 

Faulk.     Nay,  Jack,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense  1 

Abs.      Hear  then.  —  [Reads. "] 
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As  I  am  convinced  that  my  dear  Faulkland's  own  reflections  have 
already  upbraided  him  for  his  last  unkindness  to  me,  I  will  not  add  a 
word  on  the  subject.    I  wish  to  speak  with  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  ever  and  truly, 

Julia. 

There's  stubbornness  and  resentment  for  you  !     [Gives  him  the 
Utter.^    Why,  man,  you  don't  seem  one  whit  the  happier  at  this. 

Faulk.    O  yes,  I  am;  but — but  — 

Abs*  Confound  your  buts/  you  never  hear  any  thing  that 
would  make  another  man  bless  himself,  but  you  immediately 
damn  it  with  a  but  / 

Faulk.  Now,  Jack,  as  you  are  my  friend,  own  honestly  — 
don't  you  think  there  is  something  forward,  something  indelicate, 
in  this  haste  to  forgive  ?  Women  should  never  sue  for  recon- 
ciliation ;  that  should  always  come  from  us.  They  should  re- 
tain their  coldness  till  wooed  to  kindness;  and  their  pardon, 
like  their  love,  should  "  not  unsought  be  won."  ^ 

Abs.  I  have  not  patience  to  listen  to  you;  thou'rt  incor- 
rigible !  so  say  no  more  on  the  subject.  I  must  go  to  settle  a 
few  matters.  Let  me  see  you  before  six,  remember,  at  my 
lodgings.  A  poor  industrious  devil  like  me,  who  have  toiled, 
and  drudged,  and  plotted  to  gain  my  ends,  and  am  at  last 
disappointed  by  other  people's  folly,  may  in  pity  be  allowed  to 
swear  and  grumble  a  little ;  but  a  captious  sceptic  in  love,  a 
slave  to  fretfulness  and  whim,  who  has  no  difficulties  but  of  his 
own  creating,  is  a  subject  more  fit  for  ridicule  than  compassion  I 

[^Exit  Absolute. 

Faulk.  I  feel  his  reproaches ;  yet  I  would  not  change  this 
too  exquisite  nicety  for  the  gross  content  with  which  he  tram- 
ples on  the  thorns  of  love  I  His  engaging  me  in  this  duel  has 
started  an  idea  in  my  head,  which  I  will  instantly  pursue.  I'll 
use  it  as  the  touchstone  of  Julia's  sincerity  and  disinterested- 
ness. If  her  love  prove  pure  and  sterling  ore,  my  name  will 
rest  on  it  with  honour ;  and  once  I've  stamped  it  there,  I  lay 
aside  my  doubts  for  ever  1  But  if  the  dross  of  selfishness,  the 
alloy  of  pride,  predominate,  'twill  be  best  to  leave  her  as  a  toy 
for  some  less  cautious  fool  to  sigh  for.  [^Exit  Faulkland. 

1  '*  That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won.'* 

Paradise  Lost y  VIII.,  503. 
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^— ~^^^— — — — —  ■  — i^^—^.^— ^^1^^— ^^P^J^^— W^^^^^^^^I^M^ 

ACT  V. 
Scene  I.  —  Julia's  Dressing-Room. 

Julia  discovered  alone, 

Julia,  How  this  message  has  alarmed  me !  what  dreadful 
accident  can  he  mean?  why  such  charge  to  be  alone? —  0 
Faulkland  !  —  how  many  unhappy  moments  —  how  many  tears 
have  you  cost  me  ! 

Enter  Faulkland. 

Julia,    What  means  this  ?  —  why  this  caution,  Faulkland? 

Faulk,     Alas  !  Julia,  I  am  come  to  take  a  long  farewell. 

Julia,     Heavens !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Faulk,  You  see  before  you  a  wretch,  whose  life  is  forfeited* 
Nay,  start  not!  —  the  infirmity  of  my  temper  has  drawn  all 
this  misery  on  me.  I  left  you  fretful  and  passionate  —  an 
untoward  accident  drew  me  into  a  quarrel  —  the  event  is,  that 
I  must  fly  this  kingdom  instantly.  O  Julia,  had  I  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  called  you  mine  entirely,  before  this 
mischance  had  fallen  on  me,  I  should  not  so  deeply  dread  tdsj 
banishment ! 

Julia,  My  soul  is  oppressed  with  sorrow  at  the  nature  of 
your  misfortune :  had  these  adverse  circumstances  arisen  from 
a  less  fatal  cause,  I  should  have  felt  strong  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  I  could  now  chase  from  your  bosom  every  doubt 
of  the  warm  sincerity  of  my  love.  My  heart  has  long  known 
no  other  guardian.  I  now  entrust  my  person  to  your  honour — 
we  will  fly  together.  When  safe  from  pursuit,  my  father's  will 
may  be  fulfilled  —  and  I  receive  a  legal  claim  to  be  the  partner 
of  your  sorrows  and  tenderest  comforter.  Then  on  the  bosom 
of  your  wedded  Julia,  you  may  lull  your  keen  regret  to  slum- 
bering ;  while  virtuous  love,  with  a  cherub's  hand,  shall  smooth 
the  brow  of  upbraiding  thought,  and  pluck  the  thorn  from 
compunction. 

Faulk,  O  Julia !  I  am  bankrupt  in  gratitude !  but  the  time  is 
so  pressing,  it  calls  on  you  for  so  hasty  a  resolution.  Would 
you  not  wish  some  hours  to  weigh  the  advantages  you  forego, 
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and  what  little  compensation  poor  Faulkland  can  make  you 
beside  his  solitary  love  ? 

Julia,  I  ask  not  a  moment.  No,  Faulkland,  I  have  loved 
you  for  yourself :  and  if  I  now,  more  than  ever,  prize  the  solemn 
engagement  which  so  long  has  pledged  us  to  each  other,  it  is 
because  it  leaves  no  room  for  hard  aspersions  on  my  fame,  and 
puts  the  seal  of  duty  to  an  act  of  love.  But  let  us  not  linger. 
Perhaps  this  delay  — 

Faulk.  *Twill  be  better  I  should  not  venture  out  again  till 
dark.  Yet  am  I  grieved  to  think  what  numberless  distresses 
will  press  heavy  on  your  gentle  disposition  ! 

Julia.  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  forfeited  by  this  un- 
happy act  —  I  know  not  whether  *tis  so ;  but  sure  that  alone 
can  never  make  us  unhappy.  The  little  I  have  will  be  sufficient 
to  support  us ;  and  exile  never  should  be  splendid. 

Faulk.  Ay,  but  in  such  an  abject  state  of  life,  my  wounded 
pride  perhaps  may  increase  the  natural  fretfulness  of  my  tem- 
per, till  I  become  a  rude,  morose  companion,  beyond  your 
patience  to  endure.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  a  deed  my 
conscience  cannot  justify  may  haunt  me  in  such  gloomy  and 
unsocial  fits,  that  I  shall  hate  the  tenderness  that  would 
relieve  me,  break  from  your  arms,  and  quarrel  with  your 
fondness ! 

Julia.  If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so  unhappy  a  bent, 
you  will  the  more  want  some  mild  and  affectionate  spirit  to 
watch  over  and  console  you :  one  who,  by  bearing  your  infirm- 
ities with  gentleness  and  resignation,  may  teach  you  so  to  bear 
the  evils  of  your  fortune. 

Faulk.  Julia,  I  have  proved  you  to  the  quick !  and  with  this 
useless  device  I  throw  away  all  my  doubts.  How  shall  I  plead 
to  be  forgiven  this  last  unworthy  effect  of  my  restless,  unsat- 
isfied disposition? 

Julia.     Has  no  such  disaster  happened  as  you  related  ? 

Faulk.     I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was  pretended ;  ^  yet 


1  In  The  Nut-Brown  Maid,  a  poem  of  about  the  year  1500,  the  lover 
invents  a  similar  story  to  try  his  mistress  and  finds  her  ready  to  flee  with  him 
at  all  hazard.  The  nut-brown  Maid,  unlike  Julia,  however,  is  joyful  when  she 
learns  that  all  is  but  a  trick.  This  poem  has  been  imitated  by  Prior  in  his 
Henry  and  Emma  and  the  device  employed  elsewhere  in  literature. 
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in  pity.  Julia,  do  not  kill  me  with  resenting  a  feolt  whlcb 
never  can  be  repeated :  bat  sealing,  this  once,  my  pardon,  let 
me  to-morrow,  in  the  face  <rf  Heaven,  receive  mj  future  guide 
and  monitress,  and  expiate  my  past  folly  by  years  of  tender 
adoration. 

Julia.  Hold,  Faulkland!  that  you  are  free  from  a  crime, 
which  I  before  feared  to  name.  Heaven  knows  how  sincerelj 
I  rejoice !  These  are  tears  of  thankfulness  for  that !  But 
that  your  cruel  doubts  should  have  urged  you  to  an  impositioo 
that  has  wrung  my  heart,  gives  me  now  a  pang  more  keen  than 
I  can  express ! 

Faulk.    By  heavens !  Julia  — 

Julia.  Yet  hear  me.  My  father  loved  you,  Faulkland  I  and 
you  preserved  the  life  that  tender  parent  gave  me ;  in  his 
presence  I  pledged  my  hand — joyfully  pledged  it — where 
before  I  had  given  my  heart.  When,  soon  after,  I  lost  that 
parent,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Providence  had,  in  Faulkland, 
shown  me  whither  to  transfer,  without  a  pause,  my  grateful 
duty,  as  well  as  my  affection :  hence  I  have  been  content  to 
bear  from  you  what  pride  and  delicacy  would  have  forbid  me 
from  another.  I  will  not  upbraid  you  by  repeating  how  you 
have  trifled  with  my  sincerity  — 

Faulk.     I  confess  it  all !  yet  hear  — 

Julia.  After  such  a  year  of  trial,  I  might  have  flattered 
myself  that  I  should  not  have  been  insulted  with  a  new  pro- 
bation of  my  sincerity,  as  cruel  as  unnecessary!  I  now  see 
it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  be  content  or  confident  in  love. 
With  this  conviction  —  I  never  will  be  yours.  While  I  had 
hopes  that  my  persevering  attention,  and  unreproaching  kind- 
ness, might  in  time  reform  your  temper,  I  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  gained  a  dearer  influence  over  you ;  but  I  will 
not  furnish  you  with  a  licensed  power  to  keep  alive  an  incor- 
rigible fault  at  the  expense  of  one  who  never  would  contend 
with  you. 

Faulk.  Nay,  but,  Julia,  by  my  soul  and  honour,  if  after 
this  — 

Julia.  But  one  word  more.  As  my  faith  has  once  been 
given  to  you,  I  never  will  barter  it  with  another.  I  shall 
pray  for  your  happiness  with  the  truest  sincerity;  and  the 
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dearest  blessing  I  can  ask  of  Heaven  to  send  you  will  be  to 
cHa.rm  you  from  that  unhappy  temper,  which  alone  has  pre- 
^^r^ted  the  performance  of  our  solemn  engagement.  All  I 
5^<luest  of  you  is,  that  you  will  yourself  reflect  upon  this 
''^firmity,  and  when  you  number  up  the  many  true  delights  it 
^^^  deprived  you  of^  let  it  not  be  your  least  regret,  that  it  lost 
yovithe  love  of  one  who  would  have  followed  you  in  beggary 
*^tn-ough  the  world  !  \^Exit, 

■^aulk.  She's  gone! — forever!  There  was  an  awful  reso- 
^^^tiion  in  her  manner,  that  riveted  me  to  my  place.  —  O  fool ! 
"^  dolt!  —  barbarian!  Cursed  as  I  am,  with  more  imperfec- 
^Ons  than  my  fellow  wretches,  kind  fortune  sent  a  heaven- 
ffiX^ted  cherub  to  my  aid,  and,  like  a  ruffian,  I  have  driven  her 
^•"Om  my  side !  I  must  now  haste  to  my  appointment.  Well, 
mind  is  tuned  for  such  a  scene.  I  shall  wish  only  to  he- 
me a  principal  in  it,  and  reverse  the  tale  my  cursed  folly 
me  upon  forging  here.  O  love  !  —  tormentor !  —  fiend !  — 
^ose  influence,  like  the  moon's,  acting  on  men  of  dull  souls, 
idiots  of  them,  but  meeting  subtler  spirits,  betrays 
dr  course,  and  urges  sensibility  to  madness !  \^ExiL 

Enter  Lydia  and  Maid. 

Maid.     My  mistress,  ma'am,  I  know,  was  here  just  now  — 
rhaps  she  is  only  in  the  next  room.  \Exit  Maid. 

Lydia.     Heigh-ho  !     Though  he  has  used  me  so,  this  fellow 
^'^ins  strangely  in  my  head.     I   believe  one  lecture  from  my 
ive  cousin  will  make  me  recall  him. 


5V> 


Re-enter  Julia. 

J-^  Julia,  I  am  come  to  you  with  such  an  appetite  for  conso- 
*^^on.  Lud !  child,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  have 
^n  crying !  I'll  be  hanged  if  that  Faulkland  has  not  been 
^^'^enting  you ! 

Julia,  You  mistake  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness !  —  Some- 
thing  has  flurried  me  a  little.  Nothing  that  you  can  guess  at.  — 
\^nde.'\     I  would  not  accuse  Faulkland  to  a  sister  ! 

Lydia.  Ah !  whatever  vexations  you  may  have,  I  can  assure 
you  mine  surpass  them.  You  know  who  Beverley  proves  to 
be? 
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Julia,  I  will  now  own  to  you,  Lydia,  that  Mr.  Faulkland 
had  before  informed  me  of  the  whole  affair.  Had  young  Ab- 
solute been  the  person  you  took  him  for,  I  should  not  have 
accepted  your  confidence  on  the  subject,  without  a  serious  eor 
deavour  to  counteract  your  caprice. 

Lydia,  So,  then,  I  see  I  have  been  deceived  by  every  one! 
But  I  don't  care —  TU  never  have  him. 

Julia.     Nay,  Lydia  — 

Lydia,  Why,  is  it  not  provoking  ?  when  I  thought  we  were 
coming  to  the  prettiest  distress  imaginable,  to  find  myself 
made  a  mere  Smith  field  ^  bargain  of  at  last  1  There,  had  I 
projected  one  of  the  most  sentimental  elopements!  — so  becom- 
ing a  disguise !  —  so  amiable  a  ladder  of  ropes  !  —  conscious 
moon  —  four  horses  —  Scotch  parson  ^  —  with  such  surprise  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop  —  and  such  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  I  • — 
Oh,  I  shall  die  with  disappointment ! 

Julia,     1  don't  wonder  at  it ! 

Lydia,  Now  —  sad  reverse !  what  have  I  to  expect,  but,  after 
a  deal  of  flimsy  preparation  with  a  bishop's  licence,  and  my 
aunt's  blessing,  to  go  simpering  up  to  the  altar ;  or  perhaps 
be  cried  three  times  in  a  country  church,  and  have  an  un- 
mannerly fat  clerk  ask  the  consent  of  every  butcher  in  the 
parish  to  join  John  Absolute  and  Lydia  Languish,  spinster! 
Oh,  that  1  should  live  to  hear  myself  called  spinster! 

Julia,     Melancholy  indeed  ! 

Lydia,  How  mortifying,  to  remember  the  dear  delicious  shifts 
I  used  to  be  put  to,  to  gain  half  a  minute's  conversation  with 
this  fellow*!  How  often  have  I  stole  forth,  in  the  coldest  night 
in  January,  and  found  him  in  the  garden,  stuck  like  a  dripping 
statue  !  There  would  he  kneel  to  me  in  the  snow,  and  sneeze 
and  cough  so  pathetically !  he  shivering  with  cold  and  I  with 
apprehension  !  and  while  the  freezing  blast  numbed  our  joints, 


1  The  cattle  market  in  London. 

2  Runaway  couples  fled  to  Scotland  to  be  married ;  hence  the  fame  of 
Gretna  Green. 

8  The  Niece  in  Steele's  Tender  Husband  (IV.,  i.)  thinks  « It  looks  so 
ordinary  to  go  out  at  a  door  to  be  married.    Indeed,  I  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
a  window,  and  run  awayjwith."     See  note  1,  page  157. 
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how  warmly  would  he  press  me  to  pity  his  flame,^  and  glow 
with  mutual  ardour !  Ah,  Julia,  that  was  something  like  being 
in  love. 

Julia.  If  I  were  in  spirits,  Lydia,  I  should  chide  you  only 
by  laughing  heartily  at  you ;  but  it  suits  more  the  situation  of 
my  mind,  at  present,  earnestly  to  entreat  you  not  to  let  a  man, 
who  loves  you  with  sincerity,  su£Eer  that  unhappiness  from 
your  caprice,  which  I  know  too  well  caprice  can  inflict. 

Lydia,     O  Lud !  what  has  brought  my  aunt  here  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Fag,  and  David. 

Mrs.  Mai.  So !  so !  here's  fine  work !  here's  fine  suicide, 
parricide,  and  simulation,  going  on  in  the  fields  1  and  Sir  An- 
thony not  to  be  found  to  prevent  the  antistrophe ! 

Julia,    For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  That  gentleman  can  tell  you  —  'twas  he  en- 
veloped the  afiEair  to  me. 

Lydia.     Do,  sir,  will  you,  inform  us ?  \To  Fag. 

Fag.  Ma'am,  I  should  hold  myself  very  deficient  in  every 
requisite  that  forms  the  man  of  breeding,  if  1  delayed  a  moment 
to  give  all  the  information  in  my  power  to  a  lady  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  affair  as  you  are. 

Lydia.    But  quick !  quick,  sir ! 

Fag.  True,  ma'am,  as  you  say,  one  should  be  quick  in 
divulging  matters  of  this  nature;  for  should  we  be  tedious, 
perhaps  while  we  are  flourishing  on  the  subject,  two  or  three 
lives  may  be  lost! 

Lydia.  O  patience  !  —  Do,  ma'am,  for  heaven's  sake !  tell 
us  what  is  the  matter ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  murder's  the  matter!  slaughter's  the 
matter!  killing's  the  matter!  —  but  he  can  tell  you  the  per- 
pendiculars. 

Lydia.    Then,  prithee,  sir,  be  brief. 

Fag.  Why  then,  ma'am,  as  to  murder,  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  say ;  and  as  to  slaughter,  or  manslaughter,  that  will  be 
as  the  jury  finds  it. 


1  Ccmipare  Captain  Absolute's  situation  as  described  here  by  Lydia  with 
that  of  the  lover  in  Horace's  ode  Ad  Lycen  (III.,  x.). 
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Lydia,     But  who,  sir — who  are  engaged  in  this? 

Fagi  Faith,  ma*am,  one  is  a  young  gentleman  whom  !• 
should  be  very  sorry  any  thing  was  to  happen  to  —  a  very 
pretty  behaved  gentleman !  We  have  lived  much  together,  and 
always  on  terms. 

Lydia.     But  who  is  this?   who?  who?  who? 

Fag.  My  master,  ma'am  —  my  master  —  I  speak  of  my 
master. 

Lydia.     Heavens !     What,  Captain  Absolute ! 

Mrs.  Mai.    Oh,  to  be  sure,  you  are  frightened  now  I 

Julia.     But  who  are  with  him,  sir  ? 

Fag.  As  to  the  rest,  ma'am,  this  gentleman  can  inform  you 
better  than  I. 

Julia.    Do  speak,  friend.  [To  David* 

David.  Look'ee,  my  lady — by  the  mass!  there's  mischief 
going  on.  Folks  don't  use  to  meet  for  amusement  with  fire- 
arms, firelocks,  fire-engines,  fire-screens,  fire-office,  and  the 
devil  knows  what  other  crackers  beside!  This,  my  lady,  I 
say,  has  an  angry  favour. 

Julia.     But  who  is  there  beside  Captain  Absolute,  friend  ? 

David.  My  poor  master  —  under  favour  for  mentioning  him 
first.  You  know  me,  my  lady  —  I  am  David  —  and  my  master 
of  course  is,  or  was,  Squire  Acres.  Then  comes  Squire  Faulk- 
land. 

Julia.  Do,  ma'am,  let  us  instantly  endeavour  to  prevent  mis- 
chief. 

Mrs.  Mai.  O  fie !  —  it  would  be  very  inelegant  in  us ;  we 
should  only  participate  things. 

David.  Ah!  do,  Mrs.  Aunt,  save  a  few  lives  —  they  arc 
desperately  given,  believe  me.  Above  all,  there  is  that  blood- 
thirsty Philistine,^  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger?  O  mercy!  have  they 
drawn  poor  little  dear  Sir  Lucius  into  the  scrape? —  Why, 
how  you  stand,  girl !  you  have  no  more  feeling  than  one  of  the 
Derbyshire  petrifactions !  ^ 

1  The  Philistines  were  a  warlike  people  hostile  to  the  Israelites.  Compare 
the  use  of  the  name  in  Judges,  XVI.,  "  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson." 

*  Some  editions,  sustaining  Mrs.  Malaprop's  reputation,  naA  putrefactioms. 
In  1793  William  Martin  published  a  work  entitled  Figures  and  Descr^ 
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Lydia*     What  are  we  to  do,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why  fly  with  the  utmost  felicity,  to  be  sure,  to 
prevent  mischief !  —     Here,  friend,  you  can  show  us  the  place  ? 

Fag.  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  will  conduct  you.  —  David, 
do  you  look  for  Sir  Anthony.  [Exit  David. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Come,  girls  1  this  gentleman  will  exhort  us.  — 
Come,  sir,  you're  our  envoy ;  lead  the  way,  and  we'll  precede. 

Eag.     Not  a  step  before  the  ladies  for  the  world  1 

Mrs.  Mai,    You're  sure  you  know  the  spot  ? 

Eag.  I  think  I  can  find  it,  ma'am  ;  and  one  good  thing  is, 
we  shall  hear  the  report  of  the  pistols  as  we  draw  near,  so  we 
can't  well  miss  them ;  never  fear,  ma'am,  never  fear. 

[Exeunt,  he  talking. 

Scene  II. —  The  South  Parade. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute,  putting  his  sword  under  his  great 

coat. 

Ahs.  A  sword  seen  in  the  streets  of  Bath  would  raise  as 
great  an  alarm  as  a  mad  dog.  How  provoking  this  is  in 
Faulkland  !  —  never  punctual !  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  with- 
out him  at  last.  Oh,  the  devil  1  here's  Sir  Anthony !  how 
shall  I  escape  him? 

\Muffles  up  hisface^  and  takes  a  circle  to  go  off. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Sir  Anth.  How  one  may  be  deceived  at  a  little  distance ! 
only  that  I  see  he  don't  know  me,  I  could  have  sworn  that 
was  Jack !  —  Hey  !  Gad's  life  !  it  is.  —  Why,  Jack,  what  are 
you  afraid  of?  hey!  —  sure  I'm  right. —  Why  Jack  — Jack 
Absolute  I  \Goes  up  to  him. 

Abs.  Really,  sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me:  I  don't 
remember  ever  to  have  had  the  honour  —  my  name  is  Saunder- 
son,  at  your  service. 

Sir  Anth.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  —  I  took  you  —  hey  ?  — 
why,  zounds !  it  is  —     Stay  —  {Looks  up  to  his  face.'\    So,  so 


turns  of  Petrifactions  collected  in  Derbyshire  and  in  1809  another  entitled 
Petr^ata  Derbiensia. 
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—  your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Saunderson !     Why,  you  scoundrel, 
what  tricks  are  you  after  now  ? 

Abs.  Oh,  a  joke,  sir,  a  joke !  I  came  here  on  purpose  to 
look  for  you,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  You  did!  well,  I  am  glad  you  were  so  lucky:  — 
but  what  are  you  muffled  up  so  for  ?  —  what's  this  for  ?  —  hey ! 

Abs.  'Tis  cool,  sir;  isn't  it? — rather  chilly  somehow:  — 
but  I  shall  be  late  —  I  have  a  particular  engagement. 

Sir  Anth.  Stay!  Why,  I  thought  you  were  looking  for 
me  ?    Pray,  Jack,  where  is't  you  are  going  ? 

Abs,    Going,  sir ! 

Sir  Anth,     Ay,  where  are  you  going? 

Abs,    Where  am  I  going? 

Sir  Anth.     You  unmannerly  puppy  I 

A  bs.     I  was  goi  ng,  sir,  to —  to  —  to  —  to  Lydia — sir,  to  Lydia 

—  to  make  matters  up  if  I  could ;  —  and  I  was  looking  for  you, 
sir,  to  —  to  — 

Sir  Anth.     To  go  with  you,  I  suppose.    Well,  come  along. 

Abs.  Oh  !  zounds !  no,  sir,  not  for  the  world !  I  wished  to 
meet  with  you,  sir, — to  —  to  —  to  —  You  find  it  cool,  I'm  sure, 
sir  —  you'd  better  not  stay  out. 

Sir  Anth.  Cool!  — not  at  all.  Well,  Jack,  and  what  will 
you  say  to  Lydia  ? 

Abs.  Oh,  sir,  beg  her  pardon,  humour  her  —  promise  and 
vow :  but  I  detain  you,  sir  —  consider  the  cold  air  on  your  gout 

Sir  Anth.  Oh,  not  at  all !  —  not  at  all !  I'm  in  no  hurry.— 
Ah!  Jack,  you  youngsters,  when  once  you  are  wounded  here 
[putting  his  hand  to  Absolute's  breasf]  —  Hey!  what  the 
deuce  have  you  got  here  ? 

Abs.     Nothing,  sir  —  nothing. 

Sir  Anth.     What's  this  ?  —  here's  something  damned  hard. 

Abs.     Oh,  trinkets,  sir!  trinkets!  —  a  bauble  for  Lydia! 

Sir  Anth.  Nay,  let  me  see  your  taste.  [Pulls  his  coat  open, 
the  sword  falls.  ]  Trinkets !  —  a  bauble  for  Lydia !  —  Zounds ! 
sirrah,  you  are  not  going  to  cut  her  throat,  are  you  ? 

Abs.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  —  I  thought  it  would  divert  you,  sir, 
though  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you  till  afterwards. 

Sir  Anth.     You  didn't? —    Yes,  this  is  a  very  diverting 

■  '    *■  truly. 
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Abs.  Sir,  I'll  explain  to  you.  —  You  know,  sir,  Lydia  is  ro- 
mantic —  devilish  romantic,  and  very  absurd  of  course :  now, 
sir,  I  intend,  if  she  refuses  to  forgive  me,  to  unsheath  this 
swordy  and  swear  Til  fall  upon  its  point,  and  expire  at  her 
feet! 

Sir  A  nth.  Fall  upon  a  fiddlestick^s  end!  —  why,  I  suppose 
it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  please  her.  Get  along,  you 
fool! 

Abs.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  hear  of  my  success  —  you  shall 
hear.  —    "  O  Lydia  \  forgive  me,  or  this  pointed  steel,"  says  I. 

Sir  A  nth.  "  O,  booby !  stab  away  and  welcome,"  says  she. 
—    Get  along !  and  damn  your  trinkets ! 

\_Exit  Captain  Absolute. 

Enter  David,  running. 

David.  Stop  him  I  stop  him  !  Murder  I  Thief !  Fire  !  — 
Stop  fire  !  Stop  fire !  —  O  Sir  Anthony  —  call  1  call !  bid'm 
stop!   Murder!   Fire! 

Sir Anth.    Fire!   Murder!   where? 

David.  Oons!  he's  out  of  sight!  and  I'm  out  of  breath!  for 
my  part !  O  Sir  Anthony,  why  didn't  you  stop  him  ?  why 
didn't  you  stop  him? 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds!  the  fellow's  mad  ! —  Stop  whom?  stop 
Jack? 

Dannd.  Ay,  the  captain,  sir !  —  there's  murder  and  slaugh- 
ter— 

Sir  Anth.    Murder ! 

David.  Ay,  please  you.  Sir  Anthony,  there's  all  kinds  of 
murder,  all  sorts  of  slaughter  to  be  seen  in  the  fields :  there's 
fighting  going  on,  sir  —  bloody  sword-and-gun  fighting! 

Sir  Anth.     Who  are  going  to  fight,  dunce  ? 

David.  Every  body  that  I  know  of,  Sir  Anthony :  —  every 
body  is  going  to  fight,  my  poor  master.  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger, 
your  son,  the  captain  — 

Sir  Anth.  Oh,  the  dog !  I  see  his  tricks.  —  Do  you  know 
the  place  ? 

David.     King's-Mead-Fields. 

Sir  Anth.     You  know  the  way? 

David.     Not  an  inch  ;  but  I'll  call  the  mayor  —  aldermen  — 
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constables  —  churchwardens  —  and  beadles  —  we  can't  be  too 
many  to  part  them. 

Sir  A  nth.  Come  along  —  give  me  your  shoulder!  well  get 
assistance  as  we  go  —  the  lying  villain !  Well,  I  shall  be  in 
such  a  frenzy !  —  So  —  this  was  the  history  of  his  trinkets !  Til 
bauble  him !  [Exeunt, 


S CENE  III.  —  King'S'Mead-Fields. 
Enter  Sit  Lucius  OTrigger  and  Ackrs^  with  pistols. 

Acres.  By  my  valour!  then,  Sir  Lucius,  forty  yard3  is  a 
good  distance.  Odds  levels  and  aims  !  I  say  it  is  a  good 
distance. 

Sir  Luc.  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field-pieces  ?  Upon  my 
conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you  must  leave  those  things  to  me. — 
Stay  now  —  I'll  show  you.  [^Measures  paces  along  the  stage.'\ 
There  now,  that  is  a  very  pretty  distance  —  a  pretty  gentle- 
man's distance. 

Acres,  Zounds !  we  might  as  well  fight  in  a  sentry-box !  I 
tell  you,  Sir  Lucius,  the  farther  he  is  ofiE,  the  cooler  I  shall 
take  my  aim. 

Sir  Luc.  F^ith !  then  I  suppose  you  would  aim  at  him  best 
of  all  if  he  was  out  of  sight ! 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius;  but  I  should  think  forty  or  eight- 
and-thirty  yards  — 

Sir  Luc,  Pho  !  pho  1  nonsense  !  three  or  four  feet  between 
the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

Acres,  Odds  bullets,  no  !  —  by  my  valour!  there  is  no  merit 
in  killing  him  so  near :  do,  my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  bring 
him  down  at  a  long  shot :  —  a  long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love 
me! 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  the  gentleman's  friend  and  I  must  settle 
that.  But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case  of  an  accident,  is 
there  any  little  will  or  commission  I  could  execute  for  you  ? 

Acres,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lucius ;  but  I  don't 
understand  — 

Sir  Luc.     Why,  you  may  think  there's   no  being  shot  at 
without  a  little  risk  —  and  if  an  unlucky  bullet  should  carry  a 
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quietus  with  it  —  I  say  it  will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bothering 
you  about  family  matters. 

Acres,     A  quietus! 

Str  Luc,  For  instance,  now,  if  that  should  be  the  case, 
would  you  choose  to  be  pickled  and  sent  home  ?  —  or  would  it 
be  the  same  to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey  ?  ^  Tm  told  there  is 
very  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey. 

Acres,  Pickled  !  —  Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  1  —  Odds  tre- 
mors !     Sir  Lucius,  don't  talk  so  ! 

Sir  Luc,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never  were  engaged  in 
an  a£Eair  of  this  kind  before  ? 

Acres.     No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Sir  Luc,  Ah  !  that's  a  pity !  —  there's  nothing  like  being 
used  to  a  thing.*  Pray  now,  how  would  you  receive  the  gentle- 
man's shot? 

Acres,  Odds  files  1  IVe  practised  that  —  there,  Sir  Lucius 
—  there.  [Puts  himself  in  an  attitude,"]  A  side-front,  hey  ? 
Odd  !  rU  make  myself  small  enough  :  Til  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  Luc,  Now,  you're  quite  out ;  for  if  you  stand  so  when 
I  take  my  aim  —  [Levelling  at  him. 

Acres,     Zounds  !  Sir  Lucius  —  are  you  sure  it  is  not  cocked  ? 

Sir  Luc,     Never  fear. 

Acres,  But  —  but  —  you  don't  know  —  it  may  go  off  of  its 
own  head !  ^ 

Sir  Luc,  Pho !  be  easy.  Well,  now  if  I  hit  you  in  the  body, 
my  bullet  has  a  double  chance ;  for  if  it  misses  a  vital  part  of 
your  right  side,  'twill  be  very  hard  if  it  don't  succeed  on  the 
left! 

Acres,    A  vital  part! 


1  The  Abbey  Church  in  Bath. 

>  ''  It  has  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 
That  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 
A  moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 

Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or  so ; 
A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near. 

If  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe  ; 
But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice, 
The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice. 

UvRON,  DonJuaHy  IV.,  xli. 
s  Of  its  own  accord. 
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Sir  Luc,  But,  there  —  fix  yourself  so  [placing  hitn\  — let 
him  see  the  broad-side  of  your  full  front — there  —  now  a  ball 
or  two  may  pass  clean  through  your  body,  and  never  do  any 
harm  at  all. 

Acres,  Clean  through  me!  —  a  ball  or  two  clean  through 
me ! 

Sir  Luc,  Ay,  may  they ;  and  it  is  much  the  genteelest  atti- 
tude into  the  bargain. 

Acres.  Look'ee !  Sir  Lucius  —  I'd  just  as  lieve  be  shot  in 
an  awkward  posture  as  a  genteel  one;  so,  by  my  valour!  I 
will  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  Luc,  [looking  at  his  watcK\,  Sure  they  don't  mean  to 
disappoint  us  —  Hah  !  —  no,  faith —  I  think  I  see  them  coming. 

Acres,     Hey  !  —  what !  —  coming !  — 

Sir  Luc,     Ay.    Who  are  those  yonder  getting  over  the  stile? 

Acres,  There  are  two  of  them  indeed! — well  —  let  them 
come  —  hey,  Sir  Lucius  !  —  we  —  we  —  we  —  we  — won't  mo. 

Sir  Luc,     Run  I 

Acres,     No —  I  say  —  we  won't  run,  by  my  valour  I 

Sir  Luc.     What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Acres,  Nothing  —  nothing  —  my  dear  friend  —  my  dear  Sir 
Lucius  —  but  I  —  I  —  I  don't  feel  quite  so  bold,  somehow,  as  I 
did. 

Sir  Luc,     O  fie  !  —  consider  your  honour. 

Acres.  Ay  —  true  —  my  honour.  Do,  Sir  Lucius,  edge  in  a 
word  or  two  every  now  and  then  about  my  honour. 

Sir  Luc.     Well,  here  they're  coming.  \LookU^* 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius,  if  I  wasn't  with  you,  I  should  almost 
think  I  was  afraid. —  If  my  valour  should  leave  me!  — 
Valour  will  come  and  go. 

Sir  Luc,     Then  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  you  have  it. 

Acres,  Sir  Lucius — I  doubt  it  is  going  —  yes  —  my  valour 
is  certainly  going  !  — it  is  sneaking  off !  —  I  feel  it  oozing  out  as 
it  were  at  the  palms  of  my  hands ! 

Sir  Luc.     Your  honour  —  your  honour.  —     Here  they  are. 

Acres,  O  mercy  !  —  now  —  that  I  was  safe  at  Clod-Hall !  or 
could  be  shot  before  I  was  aware !  ^ 


1  Among  the  illustrious  Fighting  Bobs  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Andrew 

Aguecheek  in    Twelfth  Night  and  Mr.  Winkle  in  the  Pickwick  Paptru 
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Enter  Faulkland  and  Captain  Absolute. 

Sir  Luc,  Gentiemen,  your  most  obedient  —  Hah  !  —  what, 
Captain  Absolute !  —  So,  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  come  here, 
just  like  myself,  to  do  a  kind  office,  first  for  your  friend,  then 
to  proceed  to  business  on  your  own  account. 

Acres,    What,  Jack !  —  my  dear  Jack !  —  my  dear  friend  ! 

Abs.     Hark'ee,  Bob,  Beverley's  at  hand. 

Sir  Luc,  WeU,  Mr.  Acres  —  I  don't  blame  your  saluting  the 
gentleman  civilly.  —  \To  Faulkland.]  So,  Mr.  Beverley,  if 
you'll  choose  your  weapons,  the  captain  and  I  will  measure  the 
ground. 

Faulk,     My  weapons,  sir ! 

Acres,  Odds  life!  Sir  Lucius,  I'm  not  going  to  fight  Mr. 
Faulkland ;  these  are  my  particular  friends. 

Sir  Luc,  What,  sir,  did  you  not  come  here  to  fight  Mr. 
Acres? 

Faulk,     Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  Luc,  Well,  now,  that's  mighty  provoking !  But  I  hope, 
Mr.  Faulkland,  as  there  are  three  of  us  come  on  purpose  for 
the  game,  you  won't  be  so  cantanckerous  ^  as  to  spoil  the  party 
by  sitting  out. 

Abs.     O  pray,  Faulkland,  fight  to  oblige  Sir  Lucius. 

Faulk,     Nay,  if  Mr.  Acres  is  so  bent  on  the  matter  — 

Acres,  No,  no,  Mr.  Faulkland;  I'll  bear  my  disappointment 
like  a  Christian. —  Look'ee,  Sir  Lucius,  there's  no  occasion  at 
all  for  me  to  fight;  and  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  I'd  as  lieve 
let  it  alone. 

Sir  Luc,  Observe  roe,  Mr.  Acres  —  I  must  not  be  trifled 
with.  You  have  certainly  challenged  somebody  —  and  you 
came  here  to  fight  him.  Now,  if  that  gentleman  is  willing  to 
represent  him,  I  can't  see,  for  my  soul,  why  it  isn't  just  the 
same  thing. 

Acres,     Why  no.  Sir  Lucius,  I  tell  you,  'tis  one  Beverley 


Those  interested  in  the  study  of  cowards  may  read  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
Un  LAche,  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sheridan  was  himself  acquainted 
with  dueling,  having  had  two  encounters  with  Mathews.  Miss  Linley  was 
the  woman  in  the  case. 

1  Contentious.    Compare  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^  II.  i.  (page  40). 
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IVe  challenged  —  a  fellow,  you  see,  that  dare  not  show  his 
face  !  If  he  were  here,  Td  make  him  give  up  his  pretensions 
directly ! 

Ads,  Hold,  Bob  —  let  me  set  you  right  —  there  is  no  such 
man  as  Beverley  in  the  case.  The  person  who  assumed  that 
name  is  before  you ;  and  as  his  pretensions  are  the  same  in 
both  characters,  he  is  ready  to  support  them  in  whatever  way 
you  please. 

Sir  Luc,  Well,  this  is  lucky.  Now  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity — 

Acres.  What,  quarrel  with  my  dear  friend  Jack  Absolute  ?  — 
not  if  he  were  fifty  Beverleys !  Zounds  !  Sir  Lucius,  you  would 
not  have  me  so  unnatural. 

Sir  Luc.  Upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  your  valour  has 
oozed  away  with  a  vengeance  1 

Acres.  Not  in  the  least !  Odds  backs  and  abettors !  I'll  be 
your  second  with  all  my  heart,  and  if  you  should  get  a  quietus, 
you  may  command  me  entirely.  I'll  get  you  snug  lying  in 
the  Abbey  here ;  or  pickle  you,  and  send  you  over  to  Blunder- 
buss-Hall, or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Sir  Luc,    Pho  !  pho !  you  are  littie  better  than  a  coward. 

Acres,  Mind,  gentlemen,  he  calls  me  a  coward ;  coward  "^za 
the  word,  by  my  valour  I 

Sir  Luc.     Well,  sir  ? 

Acres.  Look'ee,  Sir  Lucius,  'tisn*t  that  I  mind  the  word 
coward — coward  may  be  said  in  joke —  But  if  you  had 
called  me  a  poltroon,  odds  daggers  and  balls  — 

Sir  Luc,    Well,  sir  ? 

Acres.     I  should  have  thought  you  a  very  ill-bred  man. 

Sir  Luc,    Pho  !  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Abs.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  you  can't  have  a  better  second  than 
my  friend  Acres.  He  is  a  most  determined  dog  —  called  in 
the  country  Fighting  Bob.  He  generally  kills  a  man  a  week  — 
don't  you,  Bob  ? 

Acres.     Ay  —  at  home  I 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  then,  captain,  'tis  we  must  begin — so  come 
out,  my  little  counsellor  [Draws  his  sword.],  and  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, whether  he  will  resign  the  lady,  without  forcing  you  to 
proceed  against  him  ? 
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Abs,  Come  on  then,  sir  [DrawsJ] ;  since  you  won't  let  it  be 
an  amicable  suit,  here's  my  reply. 

Enter  Sm  Anthony  Absolute,  David,  Mrs.  Malaprop, 

Lydia,  and  Julia. 

David,  Knock  'em  all  down,  sweet  Sir  Anthony;  knock 
down  my  master  in  particular ;  and  bind  his  hands  over  to  their 
good  behaviour !  ^ 

Sir  Anth,  Put  up.  Jack,  put  up,  or  I  shall  be  in  a  frenzy  — 
how  came  you  in  a  duel,  sir  ? 

Abs,  Faith,  sir,  that  gentleman  can  tell  you  better  than  I ; 
Hwas  he  called  on  me,  and  you  know,  sir,  I  serve  his  majesty. 

Sir  Anth,  Here's  a  pretty  fellow !  I  catch  him  going  to 
cut  a  man's  throat,  and  he  tells  me  he  serves  his  majesty !  — 
Zounds!  sirrah,  then  how  durst  you  draw  the  king's  sword 
against  one  of  his  subjects? 

Abs.  Sir,  I  tell  you  !  that  gentleman  called  me  out,  without 
explaining  his  reasons. 

Sir  Anth,  Gad !  sir,  how  came  you  to  call  my  son  out,  with- 
out explaining  your  reasons  ? 

Sir  Luc.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a  manner  which  my 
honour  could  not  brook. 

Sir  Anth,  Zounds !  Jack,  how  durst  you  insult  the  gentle- 
man in  a  manner  which  his  honour  could  not  brook  ? 

Mrs,  Mai,  Come,  come,  let's  have  no  honour  before  ladies 
—  •  Captain  Absolute,  come  here.  How  could  you  intimidate 
us  so  ?    Here's  Lydia  has  been  terrified  to  death  for  you. 

Abs.     For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Nay,  no  delusions  to  the  past  —  Lydia  is  con- 
vinced ;  speak,  child. 

Sir  Luc,  With  your  leave,  ma'am,  I  must  put  in  a  word 
here.  I  believe  I  could  interpret  the  young  lady's  silence. 
Now  mark  — 

Lydia,    What  is  it  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Sir  Luc,  Come,  come,  Delia,  we  must  be  serious  now ;  this 
is  no  time  for  trifling. 


I  David  is  here  confusing  two  different  things,  "bind  his  hands'*  and 
*'bind  him  over  to  his  good  behavior." 
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Lydia,  'Tis  true,  sir ;  and  your  reproof  bids  me  ofiFer  this 
gentleman  my  hand,  and  solicit  the  return  of  his  afEections. 

Abs.  O !  my  little  angel,  say  you  so  ?  —  Sir  Lucius,  I  perceive 
there  must  be  some  mistake  here,  with  regard  to  the  affiront 
which  you  affirm  I  have  given  you.  I  can  only  say  that  it 
could  not  have  been  intentional.  And  as  you  must  be  con- 
vinced that  I  should  not  fear  to  support  a  real  injury — you 
shall  now  see  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  atone  for  an  inadver- 
tency —  I  ask  your  pardon.  But  for  this  lady,  while  honoured 
with  her  approbation,  I  will  support  my  claim  against  any  man 
whatever. 

Sir  A  nth.    Well  said,  Jack,  and  Til  stand  by  you,  my  boy. 

Acres,  Mind,  I  give  up  all  my  claim  —  I  make  no  preten- 
sions to  any  thing  in  the  world ;  and  if  I  can't  get  a  wife  with- 
out fighting  for  her,  by  my  valour !  I'll  live  a  bachelor. 

Sir  Luc.  Captain,  give  me  your  hand:  an  a£Eront  hand- 
somely acknowledged  becomes  an  obligation;  and  as  for  the 
lady,  if  she  chooses  to  deny  her  own  hand-writing,  here  — 

[  Takes  out  letters, 

Mrs,  Mai.  O,  he  will  dissolve  my  mystery !  —  Sir  Lucius, 
perhaps  there's  some  mistake  —  perhaps  I  can  illuminate  — 

Sir  Luc,  Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don't  interfere  where  you 
have  no  business.  —  Miss  Languish,  are  you  my  Delia,  or 
not? 

Lydia,     Indeed,  Sir  Lucius,  I  am  not. 

[  Walks  aside  with  Captain  Absolute. 

Mrs,  Mai,  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger — ungrateful  as  you  are  —  I 
own  the  soft  impeachment^  —  pardon  my  blushes,  I  am  Delia. 

Sir  Luc,     You  Delia — pho!  pho!  be  easy. 

Mrs,  Mai,  Why,  thou  barbarous  Vandyke^  —  those  letters 
are  mine  —  When  you  are  more  sensible  of  my  benignity  — 
perhaps  I  may  be  brought  to  encourage  your  addresses. 

Sir  Luc,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  extremely  sensible  of  your 
condescension ;  and  whether  you  or  Lucy  have  put  this  trick  on 
me,  I  am  equally  beholden  to  you.  —    And,  to  show  you  I  am  not 


1  This  is  Mrs.  Malapropos  own  property,  and  not  "a  quotatioii  6001 
Shakspere,''  as  one  editor  says. 

3  A  celebrated  portrait-painter.    Mrs.  Malaprop  means  vandal, 
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ungrateful.  Captain  Absolute,  since  you  have  taken  that  lady 
from  me,  111  give  you  my  Delia  into  the  bargain. 

Abs.  I  am  much  oUig^  to  you.  Sir  Lucius ;  but  here's  my 
friend.  Fighting  Bob,  unprovided  for. 

Sir  Luc,  Hah !  little  Valour  —  here,  wiU  you  make  your 
fortune? 

Acres.  Odds  wrinkles !  No.  —  But  give  me  your  hand,  Sir 
Lucius,  foiget  and  foigive ;  but  if  ever  I  give  you  a  chance  of 
pickling  me  again,  say  Bob  Acres  is  a  dunce,  that*s  all. 

Sir  A  nth.  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  be  cast  down  —  you 
are  in  your  bloom  yet. 

Mrs.  Mai.    O  Sir  Anthony  —  men  are  all  barbarians. 

[All  retire  but  Julia  and  Faulkland. 

Julia  \aside\  He  seems  dejected  and  unhappy  —  not  sullen ; 
there  was  some  foundation,  however,  for  the  tale  he  told  me  — 

0  woman !  how  true  should  be  your  judgment,  when  your  re- 
solution is  so  weak! 

Faulk,    Julia !  how  can  I  sue  for  what  I  so  little  deserve  ? 

1  dare  not  presume  —  yet  Hope  is  the  child  of  Penitence. 
Julia.     Oh !  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been  more  faulty  in 

your  unkind  treatment  of  me,  than  I  am  now  in  wanting  incli- 
nation to  resent  it.  As  my  heart  honestly  bids  me  place  my 
weakness  to  the  account  of  love,  I  should  be  ungenerous  not  to 
admit  the  same  plea  for  yours. 

Faulk,     Now  I  shall  be  blest  indeed ! 

Sir  Anth.  [coming  forward].  What's  going  on  here  ?  — 
So  you  have  been  quarrelling  too,  I  warrant !  Come,  Julia,  I 
never  interfered  before ;  but  let  me  have  a  hand  in  the  matter 
at  last.  All  the  faults  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  friend  Faulkland 
seemed  to  proceed  from  what  he  calls  the  delicacy  and  warmth 
of  his  afiFection  for  you  —  There,  marry  him  directly,  Julia ; 
you'll  find  he'll  mend  surprisingly !         [The  rest  come  forward. 

Sir  Luc,  Come,  now,  I  hope  there  is  no  dissatisfied  person, 
but  what  is  content ;  for  as  I  have  been  disappointed  myself, 
it  will  be  very  hard  if  I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
other  people  succeed  better. 

Acres,  You  are  right.  Sir  Lucius.  —  So  Jack,  I  wi.sh  you 
joy —  Mr.  Faulkland  the  same. —  Ladies,  —  come  now,  to 
show  you  Tm  neither  vexed  nor  angry,  odds  tabors  and  pipes  I 
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ril  order  the  fiddles  in  half  an  hour  to  the  New  Rooms  and 
insist  on  your  all  meeting  me  there. 

Sir  A  nth.    *Gad !  sir,  I  like  your  spirit;  and  at  night  w 
single  lads  will  drink  a  health  to  the  young  couples,  and 
husband  to  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Faulk.  Our  partners  are  stolen  from  us,  Jack  —  I  hope  to 
be  congratulated  by  each  other  —  yours  for  having  checked  in 
time  the  errors  of  an  ill-directed  imagination,  which  might 
have  betrayed  an  innocent  heart;  and  mine,  for  having,  by  her 
gentleness  and  candour,  reformed  the  unhappy  temper  of  one, 
who  by  it  made  wretched  whom  he  loved  most,  and  tortured  the 
heart  he  ought  to  have  adored. 

Abs.  Well,  Jack,  we  have  both  tasted  the  bitters,  as  well  as 
the  sweets  of  love ;  with  this  di£Eerence  only,  that  you  always 
prepared  the  bitter  cup  for  yourself,  while  I  — 

Lydia.  Was  always  obliged  to  me  for  it,  hey !  Mr.  Modesty? 
—  But,  come,  no  more  of  that  —  our  happiness  is  now  as  un- 
alloyed as  general. 

Julia.     Then  let  us  study  to  preserve  it  so ;  and  while 
pictures  to  us  a  flattering  scene  of  future  bliss,  let  us  deny  i 
pencil  those  colours  which  are  too  bright  to  be  lasting.     Whe 
hearts  deserving  happiness  would  unite  their  fortunes,  Virtue 
would  crown  them  with  an  unfading  garland  of  modest  hurtless 
flowers  ;  but  ill-judging  Passion  will  force  the  gaudier  rose  int 
the  wreath,  whose  thorn  ofEends  them   when  its  leaves 
dropped !  ^  {Exeunt  omne. 


1  Parts  of  this  speech  also  run  into  meter. 
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EPILOGUE. 

By  the  author. 

SPOKEN  BY   MRS.   BULKLEY. 

Ladies,  for  you  —  I  heard  our  poet  say  — 

He*d  try  to  coax  some  moral  from  his  play : 

**  One  moral's  plain,"  cried  I,  "  without  more  fuss ; 

Man's  social  happiness  all  rests  on  us : 

Through  all  the  drama  —  whether  damn'd  or  not  — 

Love  gilds  the  scene,  and  women  guide  the  plot. 

From  every  rank  obedience  is  our  due  — 

D'ye  doubt  ?  —     The  world's  great  stage  shall  prove  it  true." 

The  cit,  well  skill'd  to  shun  domestic  strife, 
Will  sup  abroad ;  but  first  he'll  ask  his  wife : 
John  Trot,  his  friend,  for  once  will  do  the  same. 
But  then  —  he'll  just  step  home  to  tell  his  dame. 

The  surly  squire  at  noon  resolves  to  rule, 
And  half  the  day  —  Zounds  !  madam  is  a  fool  ] 
Convinced  at  night,  the  vanquish'd  victor  says. 
Ah,  Kate  !  you  women  have  such  coaxing  ways  ! 

The  jolly  toper  chides  each  tardy  blade. 
Till  reeling  Bacchus  calls  on  Love  for  aid : 
Then  with  each  toast  he  sees  fair  bumpers  swim. 
And  kisses  Chloe  ^  on  the  sparkling  brim  ! 

Nay,  I  have  heard  that  statesmen  —  great  and  wise  ^ 
AVill  sometimes  counsel  with  a  lady's  eyes  ! 
The  servile  suitors  watch  her  various  face, 
She  smiles  preferment,  or  she  frowns  disgrace, 
Curtsies  a  pension  here  —  there  nods  a  place. 


1  A  shepherdess  beloved  by  Daphnis  in  I-ongus'  Daphnis  and  Chloe.    The 
^^^^ne  has  since  passed  into  a  kind  of  general  name  for  sweetheart. 
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Nor  with  less  awe,  in  scenes  of  humbler  life, 
Is  view'd  the  mistress,  or  is  heard  the  wife. 
The  poorest  peasant  of  the  poorest  soil, 
The  child  of  poverty,  and  heir  to  toil, 
Early  from  radiant  Love's  impartial  light 
Steals  one  small  spark  to  cheer  this  world  of  night : 
Dear  spark  !  that  oft  through  winter's  chilling  woes 
Is  all  the  warmth  his  little  cottage  knows ! 

The  wandering  tar,  who  not  for  years  has  press'd, 
The  widow'd  partner  of  his  day  of  rest, 
On  the  cold  deck,  far  from  her  arms  removed, 
Still  hums  the  ditty  which  his  Susan  loved ; 
And  while  around  the  cadence  rude  is  blown, 
The  boatswain  whistles  in  a  softer  tone. 

The  soldier,  fairly  proud  of  wounds  and  toll, 
Pants  for  the  triumph  of  his  Nancy's  smile ; 
But  ere  the  battle  should  he  list  her  cries, 
The  lover  trembles  —  and  the  hero  dies ! 
That  heart,  by  war  and  honour  steePd  to  fear, 
Droops  on  a  sigh,  and  sickens  at  a  tear ! 

But  ye  more  cautious,  ye  nice-judging  few. 
Who  give  to  beauty  only  beauty's  due. 
Though  friends  to  love  —  ye  view  with  deep  regret 
Our  conquests  marr'd,  our  triumphs  incomplete. 
Till  polish'd  wit  more  lasting  charms  disclose. 
And  judgment  fix  the  darts  which  beauty  throws  ! 
In  female  breasts  did  sense  and  merit  rule. 
The  lover's  mind  would  ask  no  other  school ; 
Shamed  into  sense,  the  scholars  of  our  eyes. 
Our  beaux  from  gallantry  would  soon  be  wise ; 
Would  gladly  light,  their  homage  to  improve. 
The  lamp  of  knowledge  at  the  torch  of  love ! 
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A  COMEDY. 


By  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 


A  PORTRAIT;* 

Cr^RESSED   TO   MRS.   CREWE,*  WITH  THE  COMEDY  OF  THE 

SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

By  R.  B.  SHERIDAN,  ESQ. 

"Tell  me,  ye  prim  adepts  in  Scandal's  school, 
"Who  rail  by  precept  and  detract  by  rule, 
Lives  there  no  character,  so  tried,  so  known. 
So  deck'd  with  grace,  and  so  milike  your  own. 
That  even  you  assist  her  fame  to  raise. 
Approve  by  envy,  and  by  silence  praise ! 
Attend  !  —  a  model  shall  attract  your  view  — 
Daughters  of  calumny,  I  summon  you ! 
You  shall  decide  if  this  a  portrait  prove. 
Or  fond  creation  of  the  Muse  and  Love. 
Attend,  ye  virgin  critics,  shrewd  and  sage, 
Ye  matron  censors  of  this  childish  age. 
Whose  peering  eye  and  wrinkled  front  declare 
A  fix'd  antipathy  to  young  and  fair ; 
By  cunning,  cautious ;  or  by  nature,  cold. 
In  maiden  madness,  virulently  bold !  — 
Attend,  ye  skill'd  to  coin  the  precious  tale. 
Creating  proof,  where  innuendos  fail ! 
Whose  practised  memories,  cruelly  exact, 
Omit  no  circumstance,  except  the  fact !  — 
Attend,  all  ye  who  boast,  —  or  old  or  young,  — 
The  living  libel  of  a  slanderous  tongue  ! 

"Sheridan  presented  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Crewe  with  a  revised  copy  of  his 
na,  together  with  a  poem,  to  which  he  attached  the  title  of  a  portrait; 
e  does  not  exist  in  the  English  language  a  more  perfect  model  of  elegant 
«fy  clothed  in  suitable  language,  neither  fulsome  nor  overstrained." 

G.  G.  S[igmund]. 
Prances  Anne  Crewe,  a  well-known  beauty  of  her  time,  daughter  of  Fulke 
'ille.     In  1776  she  married  John  Crewe,  who  later  became  Lord  Crewe. 
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So  shall  my  theme  as  far  contrasted  be, 

As  saints  by  fiends,  or  hymns  by  calumny. 

Come,  gentle  Amoret  ^  (for  *neath  that  name 

In  worthier  verse  is  sung  thy  beauty's  fame)  ; 

Come  —  for  but  thee  who  seeks  the  Muse?  and  while 

Celestial  blushes  check  thy  conscious  smile, 

With  timid  grace  and  hesitating  eye. 

The  perfect  model,  which  I  boast,  supply :  — 

Vain  Muse !  couldst  thou  the  humblest  sketch  create 

Of  her,  or  slightest  charm  couldst  imitate  — 

Could  thy  blest  strain  in  kindred  colours  trace 

The  faintest  wonder  of  her  form  and  face  — 

Poets  would  study  the  immortal  line, 

And  Reynolds  ^  own  his  art  subdued  by  thine ; 

That  art,  which  well  might  added  lustre  give 

To  Nature's  best,  and  Heaven's  superlative : 

On  Granby's  *  cheek  might  bid  new  glories  rise, 

Or  point  a  purer  beam  from  Devon's*  eyes! 

Hard  is  the  task  to  shape  that  beauty's  praise, 

Whose  judgment  scorns  the  homage  flattery  pa3rs ! 

But  praising  Amoret  we  cannot  err, 

No  tongue  o'ervalues  Heaven,  or  flatters  her ! 

Yet  she  by  fate's  perverseness  —  she  alone 

Would  doubt  our  truth,  nor  deem  such  praise  her  own. 

Adorning  fashion,  unadorn'd  by  dress. 

Simple  from  taste,  and  not  from  carelessness ; 

Discreet  in  gesture,  in  deportment  mild. 

Not  stiff  with  prudence,  nor  uncouthly  wild : 

No  state  has  Amoret ;  no  studied  mien ; 

She  frowns  no  goddess,  and  she  moves  no  queen.* 


1  A  character  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene^  the  type  of  female  loveliness 
and  wifely  affection. 

2  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  English  portrait  painter  (1723-1792). 

8  The  Marchioness  of  Granby,  a  famous  beauty  of  her  day,  several  times 
painted  by  Reynolds. 

4  The  accomplished  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  personal  and  political  intsA 
of  Fox.     She  was  also  painted  by  Reynolds. 

s  ''  She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen.'* 

Pope's  Homer,  IHad^  III.,  20S. 
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T'he  softer  charm  that  in  her  manner  lies 
Is  framed  to  captivate,  yet  not  surprise ; 
It  justly  suits  the  expression  of  her  face, — 
'Tis  less  than  dignity,  and  more  than  grace ! 
On  her  pure  cheek  the  native  hue  is  such, 
That,  form'd  by  Heaven  to  be  admired  so  much, 
The  hand  divine,  with  a  less  partial  care. 
Might  well  have  fix'd  a  fainter  crimson  there. 
And  bade  the  gentle  inmate  of  her  breast  — 
Inshrined  Modesty  —  supply  the  rest. 
!But  who  the  peril  of  her  lips  shall  paint  ? 
Strip  them  of  smiles  —  still,  still  all  words  are  faint, 
But  moving  Love  himself  appears  to  teach 
Their  action,  though  denied  to  rule  her  speech  ; 

And  thou  who  seest  her  speak,  and  dost  not  hear. 

Mourn  not  her  distant  accents  ^scape  thine  ear; 

Viewing  those  lips,  thou  still  may'st  make  pretence 

To  judge  of  what  she  says,  and  swear  'tis  sense : 

Clothed  with  such  grace,  with  such  expression  fraught. 

They  move  in  meaning,  and  they  pause  in  thought ! 

But  dost  thou  farther  watch,  with  charm'd  surprise, 

The  mild  irresolution  of  her  eyes, 

Curious  to  mark  how  frequent  they  repose. 

In  brief  eclipse  and  momentary  close  — 

Ah  !  seest  thou  not  an  ambush 'd  Cupid  there. 

Too  tim'rous  of  his  charge,  with  jealous  care 

Veils  and  unveils  those  beams  of  heavenly  light, 

Too  full,  too  fatal  else,  for  mortal  sight? 

Nor  yet,  such  pleasing  vengeance  fond  to  meet. 

In  pard'ning  dimples  hope  a  safe  retreat. 

What  though  her  peaceful  breast  should  ne'er  allow 

Subduing  frowns  to  arm  her  alter'd  brow. 

By  Love,  I  swear,  and  by  his  gentle  wiles. 

More  fatal  still  the  mercy  of  her  smiles  ! 

Thus  lovely,  thus  adorn 'd,  possessing  all 

Of  bright  or  fair  that  can  to  woman  fall. 

The  height  of  vanity  might  well  be  thought 

Prerogative  in  her,  and  Nature's  fault. 
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Yet  gentle  Amoret,  in  mind  supreme 

As  well  as  charms,  rejects  the  vainer  theme ; 

And,  half  mistrustful  of  her  beauty's  store, 

She  barbs  with  wit  those  darts  too  keen  before :  — 

Read  in  all  knowledge  that  her  sex  should  reach, 

Though  Greville,  ^  or  the  Muse,  should  deign  to  teach, 

P'ond  to  improve,  nor  timorous  to  discern 

How  far  it  is  a  woman's  grace  to  learn ; 

In  Millar's  ^  dialect  she  would  not  prove 

Apollo's  priestess,  but  Apollo's  love, 

Graced  by  those  signs  which  ti*uth  delights  to  own, 

The  timid  blush,  and  mild  submitted  tone : 

Whatever  she  says,  though  sense  appear  throughout, 

Displays  the  tender  hue  of  female  doubt ; 

Deck'd  with  that  charm,  how  lovely  wit  appears, 

How  graceful  science,  when  that  robe  she  wears ! 

Such  too  her  talents,  and  her  bent  of  mind, 

As  speak  a  sprightly  heart  by  thought  refined : 

A  taste  for  mirth,  by  contemplation  school'd, 

A  turn  for  ridicule,  by  candour  ruled, 

A  scorn  of  folly,  which  she  tries  to  hide ; 

An  awe  of  talent,  which  she  owns  with  pride  ! 

Peace,  idle  Muse  !  no  more  thy  strain  prolong, 
But  yield  a  theme,  thy  warmest  praises  wrong  ; 
Just  to  her  merit,  though  thou  canst  not  raise 
Thy  feeble  verse,  behold  th'  acknowledged  praise 
Has  spread  conviction  through  the  envious  train, 
And  cast  a  fatal  gloom  o'er  Scandal's  reign ! 
And  lo !  each  pallid  hag,  with  blister'd  tongue, 
Mutters  assent  to  all  thy  zeal  has  sung  — 
Owns  all  the  colours  just  —  the  outline  true, 
Thee  my  inspirer,  and  my  model  —  Crewe  ! 


1  Mrs.  Frances  Greville,  Mrs.  Crewe's  mother,  to  whom  Sheridan  <^* 
cated  his  Critic, 

2  Anna  Miller  (or  Millar),  who  made  some  pretensions  to  letters, 
and  her  famous  antique  vase  at  Batheaston  became  the  objects  of  t^ 
sport. 
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PROLOGUE. 

By  MR.  GARRICK. 

A  School  for  Scandal !  tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 

Needs  there  a  school  this  modish  art  to  teach  you? 

No  need  of  lessons  now,  the  knowing  think  ; 

We  might  as  well  be  taught  to  eat  and  drink. 

Caused  by  a  dearth  of  scandal,  should  the  vapours  ^ 

Distress  our  fair  ones  —  let  them  read  the  papers ; 

Their  powerful  mixtures  such  disorders  hit ; 

Crave  what  you  will — there's  quantum  sufficit.^ 

"  Lord  ! "  cries  my  Lady  Wormwood  (who  loves  tattle, 

And  puts  much  salt  and  pepper  in  her  prattle), 

Just  risen  at  noon,  all  night  at  cards  when  threshing 

Strong  tea  and  scandal  —  "  Bless  me,  how  refreshing  ! 

Give  me  the  papers,  Lisp  —  how  bold  and  free !  \Sips, 

Last  night  Lord  Z.  [Sips.]  was  caught  with  Lady  D, 

For  aching  heads  what  charming  sal  volatile  !  [Sips, 

If  Mrs.  B,  will  still  continue  flirtings 

We  hope  sheUl  draw,  or  we'll  undraw  the  curtain. 

Fine  satire,  poz  •  —  in  public  all  abuse  it. 

But,  by  ourselves  \_Sips.\  our  praise  we  can't  refuse  it. 

Now,  Lisp,  read  you  —  there,  at  that  dash  and  star." 

"  Yes,  ma'am  —  A  certain  lord  had  best  beware, 

Who  lives  not  twenty  miles  from  Grosvenor  Square ;  * 

For^  should  he  Lady  W.  find  willing^ 

Wormwood  is  bitter  "  —  "  Oh !  that's  me  !  the  villain  ! 

Throw  it  behind  the  fire,  and  never  more 

Let  that  vile  paper  come  within  my  door." 


1  The  blues,  melancholy.  2  A  sufficient  quantity. 

•  Positively.    See  the  Spectator^  No.  135. 
4  In  western  London  near  Hyde  Park. 
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Thus  at  our  friends  we  laugh,  who  feel  the  dart ; 

To  reach  our  feelings,  we  ourselves  must  smart 

Is  our  young  bard  so  young,  to  think  that  he 

Can  stop  the  full  spring-tide  of  calumny  ? 

Knows  he  the  world  so  little,  and  its  trade  ? 

Alas  !  the  deviPs  sooner  raised  than  laid. 

So  strong,  so  swift,  the  monster  there's  no  gagging : 

Cut  Scandal's  head  off,  still  the  tongue  is  wagging. 

Proud  of  your  smiles  once  lavishly  bestow'd, 

Again  our  young  Don  Quixote  ^  takes  the  road ; 

To  show  his  gratitude  he  draws  his  pen, 

And  seeks  this  hydra,*  Scandal,  in  his  den. 

For  your  applause  all  perils  he  would  through  — 

He'll  fight  —  that's  write  —  a  cavaliero  •  true, 

Till  every  drop  of  blood  —  that*s  ink  —  is  spilt  for  you. 


1  The  hero  of  Cervantes*  Don  Quixote^  who  goes  forth  in  behalf  of  duvalij* 

2  A  many-headed  monster  slain  by  Hercules ;  hence,  a  multifarious  eyil 
s  Cavalier.    One  old  edition  reads  cavalier  so. 
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Lady  Sneer,  She  certainly  has  talents,  but  her  manner  & 
gross. 

Snake,  'Tis  very  true.  She  generally  designs  well,  has  a 
free  tongue  and  a  bold  invention ;  but  her  colouring  is  too 
dark,  and  her  outlines  often  extravagant.  She  wants  that 
delicacy  of  tint,  and  mellowness  of  sneer,  which  distinguish 
your  ladyship's  scandal.^  , 

Lady  Sneer,    You  are  partial,  Snake. 

Snake,  Not  in  the  least;  every  body  allows  that  Lady 
Sneerwell  can  do  more  with  a  word  or  look  than  many  ca& 
with  the  most  laboured  detail,  even  when  they  happen  to  have 
a  little  truth  on  their  side  to  support  it. 

Lady  Sneer,  Yes,  my  dear  Snake ;  and  I  am  no  hypocrite 
to  deny  the  satisfaction  I  reap  from  the  success  of  my  cfiEorts. 
Wounded  myself,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  by  the  en- 
venomed tongue  of  slander,  I  confess  I  have  since  known  no 
pleasure  equal  to  the  reducing  others  to  the  level  of  my  own 
reputation. 

Snake.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural.  But,  Lady  Sneer- 
well,  there  is  one  affair  in  which  you  have  lately  employed  me, 
wherein,  I  confess,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  your  motives. 

Lady  Sneer.  I  conceive  you  mean  with  respect  to  my  neigh- 
bour, Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  his  family  "^ 

Snake,     I  do.     Here  are  two  young  men,  to  whom  Sir  Peter 
has  acted  as  a  kind  of  guardian  *  since  their  father's  death  ;  the    I 
eldest  possessing  the  most  amiable  character,  and  universally 
well  spoken  of;  the  youngest,  the  most  dissipated  and  extra- 
vagant young  fellow  in  the  kingdom,  without  friends  or  char-     \ 
acter;  the  former  an  avowed  admirer  of  your  ladyship,  and     i 
apparently  your  favourite;  the  latter  attached  to   Maria,  Sir 
Peter's  ward,  and  confessedly  beloved  by  her.    Now,  on  the 
face  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  utterly  unaccountable  to  me, 


1  This  artistic  talk  about  scandal  reminds  one  of  De  Quincey's  manner  in 
Murder  as  a  Pine  Art, 

2  No  authorized  edition  of  The  School  for  Scandal  was  ever  printed  bf 
Sheridan.  Rae  affirms  that  he  has  found  among  some  old  papers  two  acts  of 
the  comedy  prepared  by  the  author  for  publication.  See  his  Life  of  SherUuh 
IX.,  for  certain  points  of  difference  in  the  first  scene  betweoi  this  vertion  mA 
the  current  one.    A  kind  of  guardian  reads  simply  guardian, 
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^•^y  you,  the  widow  of  a  city  knight,  with  a  good  jointure,  should 
^ot  close  with  the  passion  of  a  man  of  such  character  and  expec- 
tations- as  Mr.  Surface ;  and  more  so  why  you  should  be  so 
uocommonly  earnest  to  destroy  the  mutual  attachment  subsist- 
ing between  his  brother  Charles  and  Maria- 

Lady  Sneer,     Then,  at  once  to  unravel  this  mystery,  I  must 
inform  you  that  love  has  no  share  whatever  in  the  intercourse 
between  Mr.  Surface  and  me. 
Snake.     No ! 

Lady  Sneer.  His  real  attachment  is  to  Maria,  or  her  fortune ; 
but,  finding  in  his  brother  a  favoured  rival,  he  has  been  obliged 
to  mask  his  pretensions,  and  profit  by  my  assistance. 

Snake.  Yet  still  I  am  more  puzzled  why  you  should  interest 
yourself  in  his  success. 

Lady  Sneer.  Heavens  !  how  dull  you  are  !  Cannot  you  sur- 
mise the  weakness  which  I  hitherto,  through  shame,  have  con- 
cealed even  from  you?  Must  I  confess  that  Charles  —  that 
libertine,  that  extravagant,  that  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  reputa- 
tion —  that  he  it  is  for  whom  I  am  thus  anxious  and  malicious, 
and  to  gain  whom  I  would  sacrifice  every  thing  ?  ^ 

Snake.  Now,  indeed,  your  conduct  appears  consistent :  but 
how  came  you  and  Mr.  Surface  so  confidential  ? 

Lady  Sneer.  For  our  mutual  interest.  I  have  found  him  out 
a  long  time  since.  I  know  him  to  be  artful,  selfish,  and  mali- 
dous  —  in  short,  a  sentimental  knave ;  while  with  Sir  Peter,  and 
indeed  with  all  his  acquaintance,  he  passes  for  a  youthful  mira- 
cle of  prudence,  good  sense,  and  benevolence. 

Snake,  Yes ;  yet  Sir  Peter  vows  he  has  not  his  equal  in 
England ;  and,  above  all,  he  praises  him  as  a  man  of  sentiment. 

1 "  As  it  now  stands  this  intimation  of  her  ladyship's  purpose  is  far  too  im- 
portant for  anything  that  follows,  and  is  apt  to  mistify  the  spectator,  who  finds 
iittle  in  the  after  scenes  to  justify  it — a  confusion  at  once  explained  when  we 
^  made  aware  that  this  was  the  original  motif  of  the  entire  piece,  the  object 
^  which  was  to  separate,  not  Charles  Surface,  but  a  sentimental  hero  called 
Clarimont  [Clerimont],  Florival,  and  other  pastoral  names,  from  the  Maria 
•Jtom  he  loves."  —  Mrs.  Oliphant,  III. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  weaving  together  in  The  School  for  Scandal  of 
^  entirely  distinct  plots,  that  of  the  scandalous  society  and  that  of  the 
Teazles  and  Surfaces,  see  Moore's  Ufe  of  Sheridan^  V.  For  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
sommary  of  this  accoimt  see  Appendix. 
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Lady  Sneer,  True ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  sentimeDt 
and  hypocrisy  he  has  brought  Sir  Peter  entirely  into  his  interest 
with  regard  to  Maria ;  while  poor  Charles  has  no  friend  in  the 
house  —  though,  I  fear,  he  has  a  powerful  one  in  Maria's  heart, 
against  whom  we  must  direct  our  schemes. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.     Mr.  Surface. 

Lady  Sneer.  Show  him  up.  [Exit  Servant.] —  He  gen- 
erally calls  about  this  time.  I  don't,  wonder  at  people  giviog 
him  to  me  for  a  lover. 

Enter  Joseph  Surface.^ 

Jos.  Surf.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  do  you  do  to^y? 
Mr.  Snake,  your  most  obedient. 

Lady  Sneer.  Snake  has  just  been  rallying  me  on  our  mutual 
attachment ;  but  I  have  informed  him  of  our  real  views.  Yon 
know  how  useful  he  has  been  to  us  ;  and,  believe  me,  the  confi- 
dence is  not  ill  placed. 

Jos.  Surf.  Madam,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  suspect  a  man 
of  Mr.  Snake's  sensibility  and  discernment. 

Lady  Sneer.  Well,  well,  no  compliments  now ;  but  tell  me 
when  you  saw  your  mistress,  Maria  —  or,  what  is  more  material 
to  me,  your  brother. 

Jos.  Surf  I  have  not  seen  either  since  I  left  you ;  but  I  can 
inform  you  that  they  never  meet.  Some  of  your  stories  have 
taken  a  good  effect  on  Maria. 

Lady  Sneer.  Ah,  my  dear  Snake  !  the  merit  of  this  belongs 
to  you.     But  do  your  brother's  distresses  increase  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  Every  hour.  I  am  told  he  has  had  another  ex^ 
cution  in  the  house  yesterday.  In  short,  his  dissipation  and 
extravagance  exceed  any  thing  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Lady  Sneer.     Poor  Charles ! 

Jos.  Surf.  True,  madam  ;  notwithstanding  his  vices,  one  can't 
help  feeling  for  him.  Poor  Charles !  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  were  in 
my  power  to  be  of  any  essential  service  to  him ;  for  the  man  who 


1  Surface  is  the  name  of  a  female  scandal-monger  who  hates  scandal  is 
Mrs.  Sheridan's  unpublished  comedy  A  Journey  to  Bath, 
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does  not  share  in  the  distresses  of  a  brother,  even  though  mer- 
ited by  his  own  misconduct,  deserves  — 

Lady  Sneer.  O  Lud  !  you  are  going  to  be  moral,  and  forget 
that  you  are  among  friends. 

Jos.  Surf.  Egad,  that's  true  !  Til  keep  that  sentiment  till  I 
see  Sir  Peter.  However,  it  is  certainly  a  charity  to  rescue  Maria 
from  such  a  libertine,  who,  if  he  is  to  be  reclaimed,  can  be  so 
only  by  a  person  of  your  ladyship's  superior  accomplishments 
and  understanding. 

Snake.  I  believe.  Lady  Sneerwell,  here's  company  coming : 
I'll  go  and  copy  the  letter  I  mentioned  to  you.  Mr.  Sinface, 
your  most  obedient. 

Jos.  Surf.  Sir,  your  very  devoted.  —  \^Exit  Snake.]  Lady 
Sneerwell,  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  put  any  farther  confidence 
in  that  fellow. 

Lady  Sneer.     Why  so  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  I  have  lately  detected  him  in  frequent  conference 
with  old  Rowley,  who  was  formerly  my  father's  steward,  and  has 
never,  you  know,  been  a  friend  of  mine. 

Lady  Sneer.     And  do  you  think  he  would  betray  us  ? 

Jos.  Surf,  Nothing  more  likely :  take  my  word  for't,  Lady 
Sneerwell,  that  fellow  hasn't  virtue  enough  to  be  faithful  even 
to  his  own  villany.    Ah,  Maria ! 

Enter  Maria. 

Lady  Sneer.  Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  What's  the 
matter  ? 

Maria.  Oh !  there's  that  disagreeable  lover  of  mine,  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite,  has  just  called  at  my  guardian's,  with  his 
odious  uncle,  Crabtree ;  so  I  slipped  out,  and  ran  hither  to  avoid 
them. 

Lady  Sneer.     Is  that  all  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been  of  the  party, 
madam,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  been  so  much  alarmed. 

Lady  Sneer.  Nay,  now  you  are  severe ;  for  I  dare  swear  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria  heard  you  were  here.  But,  my 
dear,  what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done,  that  you  should  avoid  him 
so? 

Maria.     Oh,  he  has  done  nothing  —  but  'tis  for  what  he 
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has  said:  his  conversation  is  a  perpetual    libel    on  all    his 
acquaintance. 

Jos.  Surf.  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  advantage  in 
not  knowing  him  ;  for  he'll  abuse  a  stranger  just  as  soon  as  his 
beet  friend :  and  his  uncle's  as  bad. 

Lady  Sneer.  Nay,  but  we  should  make  allowance ;  Sir  Ben- 
jamin is  a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria.  For  my  part,  I  own,  madam,  wit  loses  its  respect 
with  me,  when  I  see  it  in  company  with  malice.  What  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Surface? 

Jos.  Surf.  Certainly,  madam;  to  smile  at  the  jest  which 
plants  a  thorn  in  another's  breast  is  to  become  a  principal  in  the 
mischief. 

Lady  Sneer.  Psha !  there's  no  possibility  of  being  witty 
without  a  little  ill  nature  :  the  malice  of  a  good  thing  is  the 
barb  that  makes  it  stick.    What's  your  opinion,  Mr.  Surface  ? 

Jos.  Surf  To  be  sure,  madam ;  that  conversation,  where  the 
spirit  of  raillery  is  suppressed,  will  ever  appear  tedious  and  insipid. 

Maria.  Well,  I'll  not  debate  how  far  scandal  may  be  allov- 
able  ;  but  in  a  man,  I  am  sure,  it  is  always  contemptible.  We 
have  pride,  envy,  rivalship,  and  a  thousand  motives  to  depreciate 
each  other ;  but  the  male  slanderer  must  have  the  cowardice  of 
a  woman  before  he  can  traduce  one. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Madam,  Mrs.  Candour  is  below,  and,  if  your  lady- 
ship's at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

Lady  Sneer.  Beg  her  to  walk  in.  —  [Exit  Servant.]  Now, 
Maria,  here  is  a  character  to  your  taste  ;  for,  though  Mrs.  Can- 
dour is  a  little  talkative,  every  body  allows  her  to  be  the  best- 
natured  and  best  sort  of  woman. 

Maria.  Yes  —  with  a  very  gross  affectation  of  good  nature 
and  benevolence,  she  does  more  mischief  than  the  direct  malice 
of  old  Crabtree. 

Jos.  Surf.  V  faith  that's  true.  Lady  Sneerwell :  whenever  I 
hear  the  current  running  against  the  characters  of  my  friends,  I 
never  think  them  in  such  danger  as  when  Candour  undertakes 
their  defence. 

Lady  Sneer.     Hush  !  —  here  she  is ! 
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Enter  Mrs.  Candour. 

Mrs,  Can,  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  have  yoo  been  this 
century? —  Mr.  Surface,  what  news  do  you  hear?  —  though 
indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for  I  think  one  hears  nothing  else  but 
scandaL 

Jos.  Surf.    Just  so,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Can.  Ob,  Maria !  child,  —  what,  is  the  whole  affair 
off  between  you  and  Charles  ?  His  extravagance,  I  presume  — 
the  town  talks  of  nothing  else. 

Maria.  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  the  town  has  so  little 
to  do. 

Mrs.  Can.  True,  true,  child ;  but  there's  no  stopping  peo- 
ple's tongues.  I  own  I  was  hurt  to  hear  it;  as  I  indeed  was  to 
learn,  from  the  same  quarter,  that  your  guardian,  Sir  Peter, 
and  Lady  Teazle  have  not  agreed  lately  as  well  as  could  be 
wished. 

Maria.  'Tis  strangely  impertinent  for  people  to  busy  them- 
selves so. 

Mrs.  Can.  Very  true,  child ;  but  what's  to  be  done  ?  People 
will  talk  —  there's  no  preventing  it.  Why,  it  was  but  yesterday 
I  was  told  that  Miss  Gadabout  had  eloped  with  Sir  Filigree 
Flirt.  But,  Lord !  there's  no  minding  what  one  hears ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  I  had  this  from  very  good  authority. 

Maria.    Such  reports  are  highly  scandalous. 

Mrs.  Can.  So  they  are,  child  —  shameful,  shameful !  But 
the  world  is  so  censorious,  no  character  escapes.  Lord,  now 
who  would  have  suspected  your  friend,  Miss  Prim,  of  an  indis- 
cretion ?  Yet  such  is  the  ill  nature  of  people,  that  they  say  her 
uncle  stopped  her  last  week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the 
York  mail  with  her  dancing-master. 

Maria.  I'll  answer  for't,  there  are  no  grounds  for  that 
report. 

Mrs.  Can.  Ah,  no  foundation  in  the  world,  I  dare  swear ;  no 
more,  probably,  than  for  the  story  circulated  last  month,  of  Mrs. 
Festino's  affair  with  Colonel  Cassino  —  though,  to  be  sure,  that 
matter  was  never  rightly  cleared  up. 

Jos.  Surf.  The  licence  of  invention  some  people  take  is  mon- 
strous indeed. 
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Maria.  'Tis  so ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  report  such 
things  are  equally  culpable. 

Mrs,  Can,  To  be  sure  they  are ;  tale-bearers  are  as  bad  as 
the  tale-makers  —  'tis  an  old  observation,  and  a  very  true  one : 
but  what's  to  be  done,  as  I  said  before  ?  how  will  you  prevent 
people  from  talking  ?  To-day,  Mrs.  Clackitt  assured  me,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Honeymoon  were  at  last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the 
rest  of  their  acquaintance.  She  likewise  hinted  that  a  certain 
widow,  in  the  next  street,  had  got  rid  of  her  dropsy  and  recov- 
ered her  shape  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  And  at  the  same 
time  Miss  Tattle,  who  was  by,  affirmed  that  Lord  BufiEalo  had 
discovered  his  lady  at  a  house  of  no  extraordinary  fame ;  and 
that  Sir  Harry  Bouquet  and  Tom  Saunter  were  to  measure 
swords  on  a  similar  provocation.  But,  Lord,  do  you  think  I 
would  report  these  things  ?  No,  no  !  tale-bearers,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, are  just  as  bad  as  the  tale-makers. 

Jos,  Surf,  Ah  !  Mrs.  Candour,  if  every  body  had  your  for- 
bearance and  good  nature ! 

Mrs,  Can,  I  confess,  Mr.  Surface,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  peo- 
ple attacked  behind  their  backs ;  and  when  ugly  circumstances 
come  out  against  our  acquaintance  I  own  I  always  love  to  think 
the  best.  By  the  by,  I  hope  'tis  not  true  that  your  brother  is 
absolutely  ruined  } 

Jos,  Surf,  I  am  afraid  his  circumstances  are  very  bad  indeed, 
ma'am. 

Mrs,  Can.  Ah  !  I  heard  so  —  but  you  must  tell  him  to  keep 
up  his  spirits ;  every  body  almost  is  in  the  same  way :  Lord 
Spindle,  Sir  Thomas  Splint,  Captain  Quinze,  and  Mr.  Nickit  — 
all  up,  I  hear,  within  this  week  ;  so,  if  Charles  is  undone,  he'll 
find  half  his  acquaintance  ruined  too,  and  that,  you  know,  is  a 
consolation. 

Jos,  Surf,    Doubtless,  ma'am  —  a  very  great  one. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Servant.     Mr.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.     {Exit 
Lady  Sneer,     So,  Maria,  you  see  your  lover  pursues  you ;  pos- 
itively you  shan't  escape. 
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Enter  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

CmUf,  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your  hand.  Mrs.  Candour,  I 
don't  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  my  nephew,  Sir  Benjamin 
Backbite  ?  Egad,  ma'am,  he  has  a  pretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty 
poet  too.     Isn't  he.  Lady  Sneerwell  ? 

Sir  Ben,     Oh,  fie,  uncle  ! 

Crab,  Nay,  egad  it's  true ;  I  back  him  at  a  rebus  or  a  cha- 
rade against  the  best  rhymer  in  the  kingdom.  Has  your  lady- 
ship heard  the  epigram  he  wrote  last  week  on  Lady  Frizzle's 
feather  catching  fire  ?  —  Do,  Benjamin,  repeat  it,  or  the  charade 
you  made  last  night  extempore  at  Mrs.  Drowzie's  ^  conversazione. 
Come  now ;  your  first  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your  second  a  great 
naval  commander,  and  — 

Sir  Ben.     Uncle,  now  —  pr'ythee  — 

Crab,  V  faith,  ma'am,  'twould  surprise  you  to  hear  how 
ready  he  is  at  all  these  sort  of  things. 

Lady  Sneer,  I  wonder.  Sir  Benjamin,  you  never  publish 
any  thing. 

Sir  Ben.  To  say  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  very  vulgar  to  print ;  and 
as  my  little  productions  are  mostly  satires  and  lampoons  on  par- 
ticular people,  I  find  they  circulate  more  by  giving  copies  in  con- 
fidence to  the  friends  of  the  parties.  However,  I  have  some  love 
elegies,  which,  when  favoured  with  this  lady's  smiles,  I  mean  to 
give  the  public.  [Pointing  to  Maria. 

Crab,  [to  Maria].  'Fore  heaven,  ma'am,  they'll  immortalize 
you!  —  you  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  like  Petrarch's 
Laura,*  or  Waller's  Sacharissa.' 

Sir  Ben,  [to  Maria].  Yes,  madam,  I  think  you  will  like 
them,  when  you  shall  see  them  on  a  beautiful  quarto  page, 
where  a  neat  rivulet  of  text  shall  meander  through  a  meadow  of 
margin.  'Fore  Gad !  they  will  be  the  most  elegant  things  of 
their  kind ! 


1  (I  ^g  »ii  put  Qff  the  rest  of  his  education,  like  Dr.  Drowsy*s  sermons,  to 
a  fitter  opportunity."  —  Ska  Stoops  to  Conquer ^  IV.,  i.  (page  63). 

3  Laura  is  the  name  of  the  lady  whom  the  Italian  poet  Petrarch  immortal- 
ized in  his  sonnets  and  canzoni. 

«  The  name  given  by  the  poet  Waller  to  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  for  whose 
hand  he  was  an  unsuccessful  suitor. 
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Crab,   But,  ladies,  that's  true — have  you  heard  the  news? 

Mrs.  Can.     What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of  — 

Crab.    No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it —    Miss  Nicely  is  going  to 
be  married  to  her  own  footman. 

Mrs,  Can.     Impossible ! 

Crab,     Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  Ben.     'Tis  very  true,  ma'am ;  every  thing  is  fixed,  and  Ac 
wedding  liveries  bespoke. 

Crab.  Yes  —  and  they  do  say  there  were  pressing  reasom 
for  it. 

Lady  Sneer.    Why,  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before. 

Mrs.  Can.  It  can't  be  —  and  I  wonder  any  one  should  be- 
lieve such  a  story  of  so  prudent  a  lady  as  Miss  Nicely. 

Sir  Ben.  O  Lud !  ma'am,  that's  the  very  reason  'twas  bfr 
lieved  at  once.  She  has  always  been  so  cautious  and  so 
reserved,  that  every  body  was  sure  there  was  some  reason  for  it 
at  bottom. 

Mrs.  Can.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  tale  of  scandal  is  as  fatal  to 
the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady  of  her  stamp  as  a  fever  is  generally 
to  those  of  the  strongest  constitutions.  But  there  is  a  sort  of 
puny  sickly  reputation,  that  is  always  ailing,  yet  will  outlive  the 
robuster  characters  of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  Ben.  True,  madam ;  there  are  valetudinarians  in  reputar 
tion  as  well  as  constitution,  who,  being  conscious  of  their  weak 
part,  avoid  the  least  breath  of  air,  and  supply  their  want  of 
stamina  by  care  and  circumspection. 

Mrs.  Can.  Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake.  You  know. 
Sir  Benjamin,  very  trifling  circumstances  often  give  rise  to  the 
most  injurious  tales. 

Crab.  That  they  do,  I'll  be  sworn,  ma'am.  Did  you  ever 
hear  how  Miss  Piper  came  to  lose  her  lover  and  her  character 
last  summer  at  Tunbridge  ?  ^  —  Sir  Benjamin,  you  remember 
it? 

Sir  Ben.  Oh,  to  be  sure !  —  the  most  whimsical  circum- 
stance. 

Lady  Sneer.     How  was  it,  pray  ? 

Crab.     Why,  one  evening,  at  Mrs.  Ponto's  assembly,  the  con- 


1  A  famous  watering  place  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  southeast  of  Lcmdon. 
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versation  happened  to  turn  on  the  breeding  Nova  Scotia  sheep 
in  this  country.  Says  a  young  lady  in  company,  I  have  known 
instances  of  it ;  for  Miss  Letitia  Piper,  a  first  cousin  of  mine, 
had  a  Nova  Scotia  sheep  that  produced  her  twins.  "  What !  *' 
cries  the  Lady  Dowager  Dundizzy  (who  you  know  is  as  deaf  as 
a  post),  "  has  Miss  Piper  had  twins  ?  "  This  mistake,  as  you 
may  imagine,  threw  the  whole  company  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
However,  'twas  the  next  morning  every  where  reported,  and  in  a 
few  days  believed  by  the  whole  town,  that  Miss  Letitia  Piper 
had  actually  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  boy  and  a  girl; 
and  in  less  than  a  week  there  were  some  people  who  could 
name  the  father,  and  the  farm-house  where  the  babies  were  put 
to  nurse. 

Lady  Sneer,    Strange,  indeed  ! 

Crab.  Matter  of  fact,  I  assure  you.  O  Lud !  Mr.  Surface, 
pray  is  it  true  that  your  uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  is  coming  home  ? 

Jos,  Surf,     Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Crab,  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a  long  time.  You  can 
scarcely  remember  him,  I  believe  ?  Sad  comfort,  whenever  he 
returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother  has  gone  on  ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be  sure ;  but 
I  hope  no  busy  people  have  already  prejudiced  Sir  Oliver  against 
him.     He  may  reform. 

Sir  Ben,  To  be  sure  he  may :  for  my  part,  I  never  believed 
him  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  principle  as  people  say ;  and,  though 
he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told  nobody  is  better  spoken  of 
by  the  Jews. 

Crab,  That's  true,  egad,  nephew.  If  the  Old  Jewry  ^  was  a 
ward,  I  believe  Charles  would  be  an  alderman :  no  man  more 
popular  there,  'fore  Gad  !  I  hear  he  pays  as  many  annuities  as 
the  Irish  tontine;  and  that,  whenever  he  is  sick,  they  have 
prayers  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  in  all  the  synagogues. 

Sir  Ben,  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendour.  They  tell 
me,  when  he  entertains  his  friends  he  will  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securities ;  have  a  score  of  tradesmen 
waiting  in  the  antechamber,  and  an  officer  behind  every  guest's 
chair. 


1  A  street  in  London,  formerly  inhabited  by  Jews. 
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Jos.  Surf,  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you,  gentlemeOt 
but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  feelings  of  a  brother. ' 

Maria.  \aside\.  Their  malice  is  intolerable !  —  \^Aloud^  Lady 
Sneerwell,  I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning:  Pm  not  very 
well.  {ExiU 

Mrs,  Can,     O  dear  !  she  changes  colour  very  much. 

Lady  Sneer,  Do,  Mrs.  Candour,  follow  her :  she  may  want 
your  assistance. 

Mrs.  Can,  That  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am.  —  Poor  dear 
girl,  who  knows  what  her  situation  may  be!  \Exii, 

Lady  Sneer,  *Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not  bear  to 
hear  Charles  reflected  on,  notwithstanding  their  difEerence. 

Sir  Ben.     The  young  lady's  penchant  ^  is  obvious. 

Crab,  But,  Benjamin,  you  must  not  give  up  the  pursuit  for 
that :  follow  her,  and  put  her  into  good  humour.  Repeat  her 
some  of  your  own  verses.     Come,  Til  assist  you. 

Sir  Ben.  Mr.  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you ;  but  de- 
pend on't,  your  brother  is  utterly  undone. 

Crcd).  O  Lud,  ay  !  undone  as  ever  man  was  —  can't  raise  a 
guinea ! 

Sir  Ben,  And  every  thing  sold,  I'm  told,  that  was  mov- 
able. 

Crab,  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house.  Not  a  thing 
left  but  some  empty  bottles  that  were  overlooked,  and  the 
family  pictures,  which  I  believe  are  framed  in  the  wainscots. 

Sir  Ben,  And  I'm  very  sorry  also  to  hear  some  bad  stories 
against  him.  \Going, 

Crab,     Oh,  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that's  certain. 

Sir  Ben.     But,  however,  as  he's  your  brother  —  \Going, 

Crab,     We'll  tell  you  all  another  opportunity. 

[Exeunt  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin. 

Lady  Sneer,  Ha !  ha !  'tis  very  hard  for  them  to  leave  a 
subject  they  have  not  quite  run  down. 

/os.  Surf,  And  I  believe  the  abuse  was  no  more  acceptable 
to  your  ladyship  than  Maria. 

Lady  Sneer.  I  doubt  her  affections  are  farther  engaged  than 
we  imagine.     But  the  family  are  to  be  here  this  evening,  so 


1  French  for  inclination,  leaning, 
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you  may  as  well  dine  where  you  are,  and  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  farther;  in  the  meantime,  I'll  go 
and  plot  mischief,  and  you  shall  study  sentimen;t.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  —  A  Room  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  House, 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Sir  Pet,  When  an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young  wife,  what 
is  he  to  expect?  'Tis  now  six  months  since  Lady  Teazle 
made  me  the  happiest  of  men  —  and  I  have  been  the  most 
miserable  dog  ever  since !  We  tift  ^  a  little  going  to  church, 
and  fairly  quarrelled  before  the  bells  had  done  ringing.  I 
was  more  than  once  nearly  choked  with  gall  during  the 
honeymoon,  and  had  lost  all  comfort'  in  life  before  my  friends 
had  done  wishing  me  joy.  Yet  I  chose  with  caution  —  a  girl 
bred  wholly  in  the  country,  who  never  knew  luxury  beyond 
one  silk  gown,  nor  dissipation  above  the  annual  gala  of  a  race 
balL  Yet  she  now  plays  her  part  in  all  the  extravagant  fop- 
peries of  fashion  and  the  town,  with  as  ready  a  grace  as  if 
she  never  had  seen  a  bush  or  a  grass-plot  out  of  Grosvenor 
Square !  I  am  sneered  at  by  all  my  acquaintance,  and  para- 
graphed in  the  newspapers.  She  dissipates  my  fortune,  and 
contradicts  all  my  humours ;  yet  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  doubt  I 
love  her,  or  I  should  never  bear  all  this.  However,  Til  never 
be  weak  enough  to  own  it. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Row,     Oh  !  Sir  Peter,  your  servant :  how  is  it  with  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Very  bad,  Master  Rowley,  very  bad.  I  meet  with 
nothing  but  crosses  and  vexations. 

Row.    What  can  have  happened  since  yesterday  ? 

Sir  Pet,     A  good  question  to  a  married  man ! 

Row.  Nay,  I'm  sure,  Sir  Peter,  your  lady  can't  be  the  cause 
of  your  uneasiness. 

Sir  Pet.     Why,  has  any  body  told  you  she  was  dead  ? 

Row.  Come,  come.  Sir  Peter,  you  love  her,  notwithstanding 
your  tempers  don't  exactly  agree. 

1  Other  readrngs,  tifed^  iifled. 
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Sir  Pet,  But  the  fault  is  entirely  hers,  Master  Rowley.  I 
am,  myself,  the  sweetest-tempered  man  alive,  and  hate  a  teas- 
ing temper;  and  so  I  tell  her  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

Row.     Indeed ! 

Sir  Pet.  Ay ;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  in  all  our  dis- 
putes she  is  always  in  the  wrong  !  But  Lady  Sneerwell,  and 
the  set  she  meets  at  her  house,  encourage  the  perverseness  of 
her  disposition.  Then,  to  complete  my  vexation,  Maria,  my 
ward,  whom  I  ought  to  have  the  power  of  a  father  over,  is  dfr 
termined  to  turn  rebel  too,  and  absolutely  refuses  the  man 
whom  I  have  long  resolved  on  for  her  husband ;  meaningi  I 
suppose,  to  bestow  herself  on  his  profligate  brother. 

Row.  You  know,  Sir  Peter,  I  have  always  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  with  you  on  the  subject  of  these  two  young  gentte* 
men.  I  only  wish  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  your  opintoa 
of  the  elder.  For  Charles,  my  life  on't !  he  will  retrieve  hii 
errors  yet.  Their  worthy  father,  once  my  honoured  master, 
was,  at  his  years,  nearly  as  wild  a  spark ;  yet,  when  he  died, 
he  did  not  leave  a  more  benevolent  heart  to  lament  his  loss. 

Sir  Pet,  You  are  wrong,  Master  Rowley.  On  their  father's 
death,  you  know,  I  acted  as  a  kind  of  guardian  to  them  botfaf 
till  their  uncle  Sir  Oliver's  liberality  gave  them  an  early  in- 
dependence :  of  course,  no  person  could  have  more  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  of  their  hearts,  and  I  was  never  mistsiken  in 
my  life.  Joseph  is  indeed  a  model  for  the  young  men  of  the 
age.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment,  and  acts  up  to  the  sentiments 
he  professes ;  but,  for  the  other,  take  my  word  for't,  if  he  had 
any  grain  of  virtue  by  descent,  he  has  dissipated  it  with  the 
rest  of  his  inheritance.  Ah  !  my  old  friend,  Sir  Oliver,  will 
be  deeply  mortified  when  he  finds  how  part  of  his  bounty  has 
been  misapplied. 

Row.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  violent  against  the  young 
man,  because  this  may  be  the  most  critical  period  of  his  for- 
tune.    I  came  hither  with  news  that  will  surprise  you. 

Sir  Pet.     What !  let  me  hear. 

Row,     Sir  Oliver  is  arrived,  and  at  this  moment  in  town. 

Sir  Pet.  How !  you  astonish  me  1  I  thought  you  did  not 
expect  him  this  month. 

Row.     I  did  not ;  but  his  passage  has  been  remarkably  quick. 
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Sir  Pet.  Egad,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  my  old  friend.  *Tis 
sixteen  years  since  we  met.  We  have  had  many  a  day  to- 
gether :  —  but  does  he  still  enjoin  us  not  to  inform  his  nephews 
of  bis  arrival  ? 

Row.  Most  strictly.  He  means,  before  it  is  known,  to 
make  some  trial  of  their  dispositions. 

•Sirr  Pet.  Ah !  there  needs  no  art  to  discover  their  merits 
— however  he  shall  have  his  way ;  but,  pray,  does  he  know  I 
am  married? 

Row.     Yes,  and  will  soon  wish  you  joy. 

Sir  Pet.  What,  as  we  drink  health  to  a  friend  in  a  consump- 
tion! Ah!  Oliver  will  laugh  at  me.  We  used  to  rail  at 
matrimony  together,  but  he  has  been  steady  to  his  text. 
Well,  he  must  be  soon  at  my  house,  though  —  I'll  instantly 
give  orders  for  his  reception.  But,  Master  Rowley,  don't  drop 
a  word  that  Lady  Teazle  and  I  ever  disagree. 

Row.    By  no  means. 

Sir  Pet.  For  I  should  never  be  able  to  stand  Noll's  jokes ; 
so  111  have  him  think.  Lord  forgive  me !  that  we  are  a  very 
happy  couple. 

Raw.  I  understand  you :  —  but  then  you  must  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  difiEer  while  he  is  in  the  house  with  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Egad,  and  so  we  must — and  that's  impossible. 
Ah !  Master  Rowley,  when  an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young 
wife,  he  deserves  —  no  —  the  crime  carries  its  punishment  along 
with  it.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IL 

Scene  I.  —  A  Room  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle. 

Sir  Pet.    Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  I'll  not  bear  it ! 

Lady  Teaz.  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear  it  or  not,  as 
you  please ;  but  I  ought  to  have  my  own  way  in  every  thing, 
and,  what's  more,  I  will  too.  What!  though  I  was  educated 
in  the  country,  I  know  very  well  that  women  of  fashion  in 
London -are  accountable  to  nobody  after  they  are  married. 
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Sir  PeU  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well ;  so  a  husband  b  to 
have  no  influence,  no  authority? 

Lady  Teaz.  Authority !  No,  to  be  sure :  —  if  you  wanted  aa- 
thority  over  me,  you  should  have  adopted  me,  and  not  married 
me :  I  am  sure  you  were  old  enough. 

Sir  Pet,  Old  enough  !  —  ay,  there  it  is.  Well,  well,  Lady 
Teazle,  though  my  life  may  be  made  unhappy  by  your  temper, 
I'll  not  be  ruined  by  your  extravagance  ! 

Lady  Teaz,  My  extravagance!  I'm  sure  I'm  not  more 
extravagant  than  a  woman  of  fashion  ought  to  be. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no,  madam,  you  shall  throw  away  no  moR 
sums  on  such  unmeaning  luxury.  'Slife!  to  spend  as  mocii 
to  furnish  your  dressing-room  with  flowers  in  winter  as  woidd 
suffice  to  turn  the  Pantheon  ^  into  a  greenhouse,  and  give  a^Kr 
champitre^  at  Christmas. 

Lady  Teaz,  And  am  I  to  blame,  Sir  Peter,  because  flowers  are 
dear  in  cold  weather  ?  You  should  find  fault  with  the  climatei 
and  not  with  me.  For  my  part,  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  was  spriog 
all  the  year  round,  and  that  roses  grew  under  our  feet! 

Sir  Pet,  Oons  !  madam  —  if  you  had  been  bom  to  this,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  at  your  talking  thus ;  but  you  forget  what 
your  situation  was  when  I  married  you. 

Lady  Teaz,  No,  no,  I  don't ;  'twas  a  very  disagreeable  one, 
or  I  should  never  have  married  you. 

Sir  Pet,  Yes,  yes,  madam,  you  were  then  in  somewhat  a 
humbler  style  —  the  daughter  of  a  plain  country  squire.  Reo^ 
lect,  Lady  Teazle,  when  I  saw  you  first  sitting  at  your  tam- 
bour, in  a  pretty  figured  linen  gown,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  at 
your  side,  your  hair  combed  smooth  over  a  roll,  and  your  apart- 
ment hung  round  with  fruits  in  worsted,  of  your  own  working. 

Lady  Teaz,  Oh,  yes !  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  a  curious 
life  I  led.  My  daily  occupation  to  inspect  the  dairy,  superintend 
the  poultry,  make  extracts  from  the  family  receipt-book,  and 
comb  my  aunt  Deborah's  lap-dog. 

Sir  Pet,     Yes,  yes,  ma'am,  'twas  so  indeed. 


1  A  concert  and  masquerade  hall  on  Oxford  St.,  London,  opened  in  177a. 
See  Miss  Burney*s  Evelina^  Letter  XX  Til.,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson^  177  a, 
and  Wright's  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges^  XIV. 

'  A  rural  or  open-air  festival. 
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Lady  Teaz.  And  then  you  know,  my  evening  amosements ! 
To  draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which  I  had  not  materials  to  make 
up ;  to  play  Pope  Joan  ^  with  the  curate ;  to  read  a  sermon  to 
my  aunt;  or  to  be  stuck  down  to  an  old  spinet  to  strum  my 
father  to  sleep  after  a  fox-chase. 

Sir  Pet.  I  am  glad  you  have  so  good  a  memory.  Yes, 
madam,  these  were  the  recreations  I  took  you  from ;  but  now 
you  must  have  your  coach  —  vis-d-vis  *  —  and  three  powdered 
footmen  before  your  chair ;  and,  in  the  summer,  a  pair  of  white 
cats  to  draw  you  to  Kensington  Gardens.*  No  recollection,  I 
suppose,  when  3rou  were  content  to  ride  double,  behind  the  but- 
ler, on  a  docked  coach-horse.^ 

Lady  Teaz,  No  —  I  swear  I  never  did  that :  I  deny  the  but- 
ler and  the  coach-horse. 

Sir  Pet,  This,  madam,  was  your  situation  ;  and  what  have  I 
done  for  you  ?  I  have  made  you  a  woman  of  fashion,  of  for- 
tune, of  rank  —  in  short,  I  have  made  you  my  wife. 

Lady  Teaz.  Well,  then,  and  there  is  but  one  thing  more  you 
can  make  me  to  add  to  the  obligation,  and  that  is  — 

Sir  Pet,    My  widow,  I  suppose  ? 

La^  Teaz,     Hem  !  hem ! 

Sir  Pet,  I  thank  you,  madam  —  but  don't  flatter  yourself  ; 
for,  though  your  ill  conduct  may  disturb  my  peace  of  mind,  it 
shall  never  break  my  heart,  I  promise  you :  however,  I  am 
equally  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint. 

Lady  Teaz,  Then  why  will  you  endeavour  to  make  yourself  so 
disagreeable  to  me,  and  diwart  me  in  every  little  elegant  expense  ? 

Sir  Pet,  'Slife,  madam,  I  say,  had  you  any  of  these  little  ele- 
gant expenses  when  you  married  me  ? 

Lady  Teaz.  Lud,  Sir  Peter !  would  you  have  me  be  out  of  the 
fashion? 


1  A  game  at  cards. 

3  Carriage  seating  persons  face  to  face. 

*  A  fashionable  park  in  London  adjoining  Hyde  Park  on  the  west. 

*  "  Make  you  ready  straight, 

And  in  that  gown  which  you  first  came  to  town  in, 

Your  safe-guard,  cloak,  and  your  hood  suitable, 

Thus  on  a  double  gelding  shall  you  amble, 

And  my  man  Jaques  shall  be  set  befcure  you." 

Fletcher,  The  NobU  Gentleman^  II.,  i. 
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Sir  Pet,  The  fashion,  indeed  !  what  had  you  to  do  with  the 
fashion  before  you  married  me  ? 

Lady  Teas.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  you  would  like  to 
have  your  wife  thought  a  woman  of  taste. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay  —  there  again  —  taste  !  Zoimds  1  madam,  yon 
had  no  taste  when  you  married  me  ! 

Lady  Teaz,  That's  very  true,  indeed,  Sir  Peter!  and,  after  hav- 
ing married  you,  I  should  never  pretend  to  taste  again,  I  allow.^ 
But  now,  Sir  Peter,  since  we  have  finished  our  daily  jangle,  I 
presume  I  may  go  to  my  engagement  at  Lady  Sneerwell's. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  there's  another  precious  circumstance —a 
charming  set  of  acquaintance  you  have  made  there  ! 

Lady  Teaz,  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people  of  rank  and 
fortune,  and  remarkably  tenacious  of  reputation. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  egad,  they  are  tenacious  of  reputation  with  a 
vengeance ;  for  they  don't  choose  any  body  should  have  a  char- 
acter but  themselves  !  Such  a  crew !  Ah  !  many  a  wretch  has 
rid  on  a  hurdle  who  has  done  less  mischief  than  these  utterers 
of  forged  tales,  coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers  of  reputation. 

Lady  Teaz.    What,  would  you  restrain  the  freedom  of  speech? 

Sir  Pet.  Ah  !  they  have  made  you  just  as  bad  as  any  one  of 
the  society. 

Lady  Teaz.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part  with  a  tolerable 
grace. 

Sir  Pet.     Grace,  indeed ! 

Lady  Teaz.  But  I  vow  I  bear  no  malice  against  the  people  I 
abuse.  When  I  say  an  ill-natured  thing,  'tis  out  of  pure  good 
humour;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  they  deal  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  with  me.  But,  Sir  Peter,  you  know  you  promised  to 
come  to  Lady  Sneerwell's  too. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well,  I'll  call  in,  just  to  look  after  my  own 
character. 


1  Matthews  quotes  Saxe*s  epigram,  Too  Candid  by  Half: 

"As  Tom  and  his  wife  were  discoursing  one  day 
Of  their  several  faults,  in  a  bantering  way, 

Said  she :  *  Though  my  wit  you  disparage, 
I'm  sure,  my  dear  husband,  our  friends  will  attest 
This  much,  at  the  least,  that  m^  judgment  is  best.* 
Quoth  Tom :  *  So  they  said  at  our  marriage ! ' »» 
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Lady  Teas,  Then,  indeed,  you  must  make  haste  after  me,  or 
you'll  be  too  late.     So  good-bye  to  ye.  \^Exit. 

Sir  Pet.  So  —  I  have  gained  much  by  my  intended  expostu- 
*3.tion!  Yet  with  what  a  charming  air  she  contradicts  every 
thing  I  say,  and  how  pleasantly  she  shows  her  contempt  for  my 
Authority !  Well,  though  I  can't  make  her  love  me,  there  is 
§reat  satisfaction  in  quarrelling  with  her ;  and  I  think  she  never 
appears  to  such  advantage  as  when  she  is  doing  every  thing  in 
her  power  to  plague  me.  \JExit, 

Scene  II.  —  A  Room  in  Lady  Sneerwell's  House. 

Xju>y  Sneerwell,  Mrs.  Candour,  Crabtree,  Sir  Benjamin 
Backbite,  and  Joseph  Surface,  discovered. 

Lady  Sneer,     Nay,  positively,  we  will  hear  it. 

Jos,  Surf.    Yes,  yes,  the  epigram,  by  all  means. 

Sir  Ben,     O  plague  on't,  uncle !  'tis  mere  nonsense. 

Crab,     No,  no;  'fore  Gad,  very  clever  for  an  extempore ! 

Sir  Ben.     But,  ladies,  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the  cir- 

camstance.    You  must  know,  that  one  day  last  week,  as  Lady 

Betty  Curricle  was  taking  the  dust  in  Hyde  Park,^  in  a  sort  of 

duodecimo  ^  phaeton,  she  desired  me  to  write  some  verses  on  her 

ponies ;  upon  which   I  took  out  my  pocket-book,  and  in  one 

moment  produced  the  following :  — 

Sure  never  were  seen  two  such  beautiful  ponies ; 
Other  horses  are  clowns,  but  these  macaronies :  8 
To  give  them  this  title  I'm  sure  can't  be  wrong, 
Their  legs  are  so  slim,  and  their  tails  are  so  long.^ 

1  A  large  park  in  western  London.  2  Very  small. 

*  Dandies  or  fops  were  called  Macaronies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.    See  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^  IV.,  i.  (page  60),  and  note. 

4  These  lines  are  from  some  earlier  verses  by  Sheridan,  an  extract  from 
irhich  is  here  given  : 

"  Then  I  mount  on  my  palfrey  as  gay  as  a  lark  — 
And  followed  by  John  take  the  dust  in  high  Park.  .  . 
But  sometimes  when  hotter  I  order  my  chaise, 
And  manage  myself  my  two  little  greys  — 
Sure  never  were  seen  two  such  sweet  little  ponies, 
Other  horses  are  clowns,  these  macaronies. 
And  to  give  them  this  title  I'm  sure  isn't  wrong, 

Their  legs  are  so  slim  and  their  tails  are  as  long." 
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Crab.  There,  ladies,  done  in  the  smack  of  a  whip,  and  on 
horseback  too. 

Jos,  Surf,  A  very  Phoebus,  mounted  —  indeed,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin ! 

Sir  Ben,    Oh  dear,  sir  I  trifles  —  trifles. 

Enter  Lady  Teazle  and  Maria. 

Mrs,  Can,     I  must  have  a  copy. 

Lady  Sneer,     Lady  Teazle,  I  hope  we  shall  see  Sir  Peter. 

Lady  Teaz,     I  believe  he'll  wait  on  your  ladyship  presently* 

Lady  Sneer,  Maria,  my  love,  you  look  grave.  Come,  you 
shall  sit  down  to  piquet  with  Mr.  Surface. 

Maria.  I  take  very  little  pleasure  in  cards  —  however,  111  do 
as  your  ladyship  pleases. 

Lady  Teaz.  I  am  surprised  Mr.  Surface  should  sit  down 
with  her ;  I  thought  he  would  have  embraced  this  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  me  before  Sir  Peter  came.  [Aside, 

Mrs.  Can.  Now,  FU  die,  but  you  are  so  scandalous,  FU  for- 
swear your  society. 

Lady  Teaz,     What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Candour  ? 

Mrs,  Can,  They'll  not  allow  our  friend  Miss  Vermilion  to  be 
handsome. 

Lady  Sneer.     Oh,  surely  she  is  a  pretty  woman. 

Crab.     I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Can.     She  has  a  charming  fresh  colour. 

Lady  Teaz,    Yes,  when  it  is  fresh  put  on. 

Mrs.  Can,  Oh,  fie  !  Pll  swear  her  colour  is  natural :  I  have 
seen  it  come  and  go  ! 

Lady  Teaz.  I  dare  swear  you  have,  ma'am :  it  goes  ofiE  at 
night,  and  comes  again  in  the  morning. 

Sir  Ben,  True,  ma'am,  it  not  only  comes  and  goes;  but, 
what's  more,  egad,  her  maid  can  fetch  and  carry  it! 

Mrs.  Can.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  how  I  hate  to  hear  you  talk  so ! 
But  surely,  now,  her  sister  is,  or  was,  very  handsome. 

Crab.  Who  ?  Mrs.  Evergreen  ?  O  Lord !  she's  six-and-fifty 
if  she's  an  hour ! 

Mrs.  Can.     Now  positively  you  wrong  her ;  fifty-two  or  fifty- 
three  is  the  utmost  —  and  I  don't  think  she  looks  q3ore. 
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Sir  Ben.  Ah !  there's  no  judging  by  her  looks,  unless  one 
could  see  her  face. 

Lcuiy  Sneer.  Well,  well,  if  Mrs.  Evergreen  does  take 
some  pains  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time,  you  must  allow  she 
effects  it  with  great  ingenuity;  and  surely  that's  better  than 
the  careless  manner  in  which  the  widow  Ochre  caulks  her 
wrinkles. 

Sir  Ben.  Nay,  now,  Lady  Sneerwell,  you  are  severe  upon 
the  widow.  Come,  come,  'tis  not  that  she  paints  so  ill  —  but, 
when  she  has  finished  her  face,  she  joins  it  on  so  badly  to  her 
neck,  that  she  looks  like  a  mended  statue,  in  which  the  connois- 
seur may  see  at  once  that  the  head  is  modern,  though  the 
trunk's  antique. 

Crab.     Ha !  ha  !  ha !    Well  said,  nephew ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Well,  you  make  me  laugh ;  but  I 
vow  I  hate  you  for  it.    What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Simper? 

Sir  Ben.     Why,  she  has  very  pretty  teeth. 

Lady  Teaz.  Yes ;  and  on  that  account,  when  she  is  neither 
speaking  nor  laughing  (which  very  seldom  happens),  she  never 
absolutely  shuts  her  mouth,  but  leaves  it  always  ajar,  as  it 
were  —  thus.  \Shows  her  teeth. 

Mrs.  Can.     How  can  you  be  so  ill-natured  ? 

Leuiy  Teaz.  Nay,  I  allow  even  that's  better  than  the  pains 
Mrs.  Prim  takes  to  conceal  her  losses  in  front.  She  draws  her 
mouth  till  it  positively  resembles  the  aperture  of  a  poor's-box, 
and  all  her  words  appear  to  slide  out  edgewise,  as  it  were  — 
thus :  How  do  you  do,  madam  f     Yes,  madam.  {^Mimics. 

Lady  Sneer.  Very  well,  Lady  Teazle ;  I  see  you  can  be  a 
little  severe. 

Lady  Teaz.  In  defence  of  a  friend  it  is  but  justice.  But 
here  comes  Sir  Peter  to  spoil  our  pleasantry. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Sir  Pet.  Ladies,  your  most  obedient.  —  \^Aside.'\  Mercy  on 
me,  here  is  the  whole  set  1  a  character  dead  at  every  word,^  I 
suppose. 

1  *'  At  every  word  a  reputation  dies."  —  Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  III.,  16. 
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Mrs,  Can,  I  am  rejoiced  you  are  come,  Sir  Peter.  They 
have  been  so  censorious  —  and  Lady  Teazle  as  bad  as  an.y 
one. 

Sir  Pet,     That   must  be  very  distressing  to  you,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Candour. 

Mrs.  Can,  Oh,  they  will  allow  good  qualities  to  nobody; 
not  even  good  nature  to  our  friend  Mrs.  Pursy. 

Lady  Teaz,  What,  the  fat  dowager  who  was  at  Mrs.  Quad- 
rille's last  night  ? 

Mrs,  Can,  Nay,  her  bulk  is  her  misfortune ;  and,  when  she 
takes  so  much  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  you  ought  not  to  reflect 
on  her. 

Lady  Sneer.     That's  very  true,  indeed. 

Lady  Teaz.  Yes,  I  know  she  almost  lives  on  acids  and  small 
whey ;  laces  herself  by  pulleys ;  and  often,  in  the  hottest  noon 
in  summer,  you  may  see  her  on  a  little  squat  pony,  with  her 
hair  plaited  up  behind  like  a  drummer's  and  puffing  round  the 
Ring  1  on  a  full  trot. 

Mrs.  Can.     I  thank  you,  Lady  Teazle,  for  defending  her. 

Sir  Pet.     Yes,  a  good  defence,  truly. 

Mrs.  Can.  Truly,  Lady  Teazle  is  as  censorious  as  Miss 
Sallow. 

Crab.  Yes,  and  she  is  a  curious  being  to  pretend  to  be  cen- 
sorious —  an  awkward  gawky,  without  any  one  good  point  under 
heaven. 

Mrs,  Can.  Positively  you  shall  not  be  so  very  severe.  Miss 
Sallow  is  a  near  relation  of  mine  by  marriage,  and,  as  for  her 
person,  great  allowance  is  to  be  made ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  a 
woman  labours  under  many  disadvantages  who  tries  to  pass 
for  a  girl  at  six-and-thirty. 

Lady  Sneer,  Though,  surely,  she  is  handsome  still  —  and 
for  the  weakness  in  her  eyes,  considering  how  much  she  reads 
by  candlelight,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Mrs.  Can,  True,  and  then  as  to  her  manner ;  upon  my  word 
I  think  it  is  particularly  graceful,  considering  she  never  had 


1  A  circular  space  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  often  mentioned  in  the  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  for  instance,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock^  the  Spectator^ 
and  Cadenus  and  Vanessa, 
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the  least  education;  for  you  know  her  mother  was  a  Welsh 
milliner,  and  her  father  a  sugar-baker  at  Bristol. 

Sir  Ben,    Ah  I  you  are  both  of  you  too  good-natured ! 

Sir  Pet,  Yes,  damned  good-natured  !  This  their  own  rela- 
tion !  mercy  on  me  1  \^Aside, 

Mrs.  Can,  For  my  part,  I  own  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  a 
friend  ill  spoken  of. 

Sir  Pet,    No,  to  be  sure  1 

Sir  Ben,  Oh!  you  are  of  a  moral  turn.  Mrs.  Candour  and 
I  can  sit  for  an  hour  and  hear  Lady  Stucco  talk  sentiment. 

Lady  Teaz,  Nay,  I  vow  Lady  Stucco  is  very  well  with  the 
dessert  after  dinner;  for  she's  just  like  the  French  fruit  one 
cracks  for  mottoes  —  made  up  of  paint  and  proverb. 

Mrs,  Can,  Well,  I  will  never  join  in  ridiculing  a  friend ; 
and  so  I  constantly  tell  my  cousin  Ogle,  and  you  all  know 
what  pretensions  she  has  to  be  critical  on  beauty. 

Crab,  Oh,  to  be  sure !  she  has  herself  the  oddest  counte- 
nance that  ever  was  seen ;  'tis  a  collection  of  features  from  all 
the  different  countries  of  the  globe. 

Sir  Ben,    So  she  has,  indeed  —  an  Irish  front  — 

Crab,     Caledonian  ^  locks  — 

Sir  Ben.     Dutch  nose  — 

Crab,    Austrian  lips  — 

Sir  Ben,     Complexion  of  a  Spaniard  — 

Crab.    And  teeth  i  la  Chinoise  ^ — 

Sir  Ben,  In  short,  her  face  resembles  a  table  (Phdte  '  at  Spa  * 
—  where  no  two  guests  are  of  a  nation  — 

Crab.  Or  a  congress  at  the  close  of  a  general  war  — 
wherein  all  the  members,  even  to  her  eyes,  appear  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent interest,  and  her  nose  and  chin  are  the  only  parties 
likely  to  join  issue.* 

Mrs,  Can,     Ha !  ha !  ha ! 


1  Scotch  (red).  2  Chinese  (black). 

s  A  common  table  for  guests  at  a  hotel. 

^  A  watering-place  in  Belgium.  The  word  has  become  in  English  a  com- 
mon noun  meaning  mineral  springs. 

fi  Compare  Portia's  description  of  Falconbrldge,  Mt.  of  Ven.^  I.,  ii. : 

"  How  oddly  he  is  suited  I  I  think  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his 
round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every  where." 
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Sir  PeL  Mercy  on  my  life !  —  a  person  they  dine  with  twice 
a  week  I  \A5ide. 

Mrs,  Can.  Nay,  but  I  vow  you  shall  not  carry  the  laugh  off 
so  —  for  give  me  leave  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ogle  — 

Sir  Pet,  Madam,  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  there's  no 
stopping  these  good  gentlemen's  tongues.  But  when  I  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Candour,  that  the  lady  they  are  abusing  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  I  hope  you'll  not  take  her  part. 

Lady  Sneer.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  well  said,  Sir  Peter !  but  you  are 
a  cruel  creature  —  too  phlegmatic  yourself  for  a  jest,  and  too 
peevish  to  allow  wit  in  others. 

Sir  Pet.  Ah,  madam,  true  wit  is  more  nearly  allied  to  good 
nature  than  your  ladyship  is  aware  of. 

Lady  Teaz,  True,  Sir  Peter;  I  believe  they  are  so  near 
akin  that  they  can  never  be  united.^ 

Sir  Ben,  Or  rather,  suppose  them  man  and  wife,  because 
one  seldom  sees  them  together. 

Lady  Teaz,  But  Sir  Peter  is  such  an  enemy  to  scandal,  I 
believe  he  would  have  it  put  down  by  parliament. 

Sir  Pet,  'Fore  heaven,  madam,  if  they  were  to  consider  the 
sporting  with  reputation  of  as  much  importance  as  poaching 
on  manors,  and  pass  an  act  for  the  preservation  of  fame, 
as  well  as  game,  I  believe  many  would  thank  them  for  the 
bill. 

Lady  Sneer,  O  Lud !  Sir  Peter  ;  would  you  deprive  us  of 
our  privileges? 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  madam ;  and  then  no  person  should  be  per 
mitted  to  kill  characters  and  run  down  reputations,  but  qualified 
old  maids  and  disappointed  widows. 

Lady  Sneer,     Go,  you  monster  I 

Mrs,  Can,  But,  surely,  you  would  not  be  quite  so  severe  on 
those  who  only  report  what  they  hear  ? 

Sir  Pet,     Yes,  madam,  I  would  have  law  merchant  *  for  them 


1  "  'Cause  grace  and  virtue  are  within 
Prohibited  degrees  of  kin ; 
And  therefore  no  true  saint  allows 
They  shall  be  suffer'd  to  espouse." 

Butler,  Hudibras^  III.,  i.,  1293-6. 
8  Commercial  law. 
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too ;  and  in  all  cases  of  slander  currency,  whenever  the  drawer 
of  the  lie  was  not  to  be  found,  the  injured  parties  should  have 
a  right  to  come  on  any  of  the  indorsers. 

Crab,  Well,  for  my  part,  I  believe  there  never  was  a  scan- 
dalous tale  without  some  foundation. 

Lady  Sneer,  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit  down  to  cards  in  the 
next  room? 

Enter  Servant,  who  whispers  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Pet.  ril  be  with  them  direcUy.  —  lExit  Servant.]  Til 
get  away  unperceived.  \^Aside. 

Lady  Sneer,     Sir  Peter,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  us  ? 

Sir  Pet,  Your  ladyship  must  excuse  me ;  I'm  called  away 
by  particular  business.    But  I  leave  my  character  behind  me. 

lExit, 

Sir  Ben,  Well  —  certainly.  Lady  Teazle,  that  lord  of  yours 
is  a  strange  being :  I  could  tell  you  some  stories  of  him  would 
make  you  laugh  heartily  if  he  were  not  your  husband. 

Lady  Teaz,  Oh,  pray  don't  mind  that ;  come,  do  let's  hear 
them.  [Exeunt  all  but  Joseph  Surface  and  Maria. 

Jos,  Surf,  Maria,  I  see  you  have  no  satisfaction  in  this 
society. 

Maria.  How  is  it  possible  I  should  ?  If  to  raise  malicious 
smiles  at  the  infirmities  or  misfortunes  of  those  who  have 
never  injured  us  be  the  province  of  wit  or  humour.  Heaven 
grant  me  a  douUe  portion  of  dullness ! 

Jos.  Surf,  Yet  they  appear  more  ill-natured  than  they  are ; 
they  have  no  malice  at  heart 

Maria,  Then  is  their  conduct  still  more  contemptible ;  for,  in 
my  opinion,  nothing  could  excuse  the  intemperance  of  their 
tongues  but  a  natural  and  uncontrollable  bitterness  of  mind. 

Jos.  Surf.  Undoubtedly,  madam  ;  and  it  has  always  been  a 
sentiment  of  mine,  that  to  propagate  a  malicious  truth  wantonly 
is  more  despicable  than  to  falsify  from  revenge.  But  can  you, 
Maria,  feel  thus  for  others,  and  be  unkind  to  me  alone?  Is 
hope  to  be  denied  the  tenderest  passion? 

Maria.     Why  will  you  distress  me  by  renewing  this  subject  ? 

Jos,  Surf,    Ah,  Maria !  you  would  not  treat  me  thus,  and 
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oppose  your  guardian,  Sir  Peter's  will,  but  that  I  see  that 
profligate  Charles  is  still  a  favoured  rival. 

Maria,  Ungenerously  urged !  But,  whatever  my  sentiments 
are  for  that  unfortunate  young  man,  be  assured  I  shall  not 
feel  more  bound  to  give  him  up,  because  his  distresses  have 
lost  him  the  regard  even  of  a  brother. 

Jos,  Surf,  Nay,  but,  Maria,  do  not  leave  me  with  a  frown: 
by  all  that's  honest,  I  swear  —  \KtueU. 

Re-enter  Lady  Teazle  behind, 

lAside,]  Gad's  life,  here's  Lady  Te2Lzle.  -^[A/oud  to  Maria.] 
You  must  not  —  no,  you  shall  not — for,  though  I  have  the 
greatest  regard  for  Lady  Teazle  — 

Maria,     Lady  Teazle ! 

Jos,  Surf.    Yet  were  Sir  Peter  to  suspect  — 

Lady  Teaz,  [coming forward'^.  What  is  this,  pray  ?  Does 
he  take  her  for  me  ?  —  Child,  you  are  wanted  in  the  next  room. 
—  [Exit  Maria.]    What  is  all  this,  pray  ? 

Jos,  Surf,  Oh,  the  most  unlucky  circumstance  in  nature! 
Maria  has  somehow  suspected  the  tender  concern  I  have  for 
your  happiness,  and  thi^eatened  to  acquaint  Sir  Peter  with 
her  suspicions,  and  I  was  just  endeavouring  to  reason  with 
her  when  you  came  in. 

Lady  Teaz.  Indeed !  but  you  seemed  to  adopt  a  very  tender 
mode  of  reasoning  —  do  you  usually  argue  on  your  knees? 

Jos,  Surf,  Oh,  she's  a  child,  and  I  thought  a  little  bom- 
bast —  But,  Lady  Teazle,  when  are  you  to  give  me  your 
judgment  on  my  library,  as  you  promised  ? 

Lady  Teaz.  No,  no ;  I  begin  to  think  it  would  be  imprudent, 
and  you  know  I  admit  you  as  a  lover  no  farther  than  ^hion 
requires. 

Jos,  Surf,  True  —  a  mere  Platonic  cicisbeo,^  what  every 
wife  is  entitled  to. 

Lady  Teaz,  Certainly,  one  must  not  be  out  of  the  fashion. 
However,  I  have  so  many  of  my  country  prejudices  left,  that, 
though  Sir  Peter's  ill  humour  may  vex  me  ever  so,  it  nevef 
shall  provoke  me  to  — 


1  Spiritual  or  passionless  gallant  of  a  married  woman. 
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Jos.  Surf.  The  only  revenge  in  your  power.  Well,  I 
applaud  your  moderation. 

HadyTeaz.  Go  —  you  are  an  insinuating  wretch !  But  we 
shall  be  missed  —  let  us  join  the  company. 

Jos,  Surf.     But  we  had  best  not  return  together. 

Lady  Teaz.  Well,  don't  stay ;  for  Maria  shan't  come  to  hear 
any  more  of  your  reasoning,  I  promise  you.  \Exit. 

Jos.  Surf.  A  curious  dilemma,  truly,  my  politics  have  run 
me  into!  I  "wanted,  at  first,  only  to  ingratiate  myself  with 
Lady  Teazle,  that  she  might  not  be  my  enemy  with  Maria; 
and  I  have,  I  don't  know  how,  become  her  serious  lover. 
Sincerely  I  begin  to  wish  I  had  never  made  such  a  point  of 
gaining  so  very  good  a  character,  for  it  has  led  me  into  so  many 
cursed  rogueries  that  I  doubt  I  shall  be  exposed  at  last.    [Exit. 

Scene  III.  —  A  Room  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Rowley. 

Sir  Oliv.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  so  my  old  friend  is  married,  hey  ? 
—  a  young  wife  out  of  the  country.  Ha!  hal  ha!  that  he 
should  have  stood  blufif  to  old  bachelor  so  long,  and  sink  into 
a  husband  at  last ! 

Row.  But  you  must  not  rally  him  on  the  subject.  Sir  Oliver ; 
'tis  a  tender  point,  I  assure  you,  though  he  has  been  married 
only  seven  months. 

Sir  Oliv.  Then  he  has  been  just  half  a  year  on  the  stool 
of  repentance  !  —  Poor  Peter  !  But  you  say  he  has  entirely 
given  up  Charles  —  never  sees  him,  hey? 

Row.  His  prejudice  against  him  is  astonishing,  and  I  am 
sure  greatly  increased  by  a  jealousy  of  him  with  Lady  Teazle, 
which  he  has  industriously  been  led  into  by  a  scandalous 
society  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  Charles's  ill  name.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  I  believe, 
if  the  lady  is  partial  to  either  of  them,  his  brother  is  the 
favourite. 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay,  I  know  there  are  a  set  of  malicious,  prating, 
prudent  gossips,  both  male  and  female,  who  murder  characters 
to  kill  time,  and  will  rob  a  young  fellow  of  his  good  name  before 
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he  has  years  to  know  the  value  of  it.  But  I  am  not  to  be  pre- 
judiced against  my  nephew  by  such,  I  promise  you!  No, no: 
if  Charles  has  done  nothing  false  or  mean,  I  shall  compound  for 
his  extravagance. 

Row.  Then,  my  life  on't,  you  will  reclaim  him.  Ah,  sir,  it 
gives  me  new  life  to  find  that  your  heart  is  not  turned  against 
him,  and  that  the  son  of  my  good  old  master  has  one  friend, 
however,  left. 

Sir  Oliv.  What !  shall  I  forget.  Master  Rowley,  when  I  was 
at  his  years  myself  ?  Egad,  my  brother  and  I  were  neither  of 
us  very  prudent  youths ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  you  have  not  seen 
many  better  men  than  your  old  master  was  ? 

Row.  Sir,  'tis  this  reflection  gives  me  assurance  that 
Charles  may  yet  be  a  credit  to  his  family.  But  here  comei 
Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Oliv.  Egad,  so  he  does !  Mercy  on  me !  he's  greatly 
altered,  and  seems  to  have  a  settled  married  look  \  One  may 
read  husband  in  his  face  at  this  distance ! 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Sir  Pet.  Ha !  Sir  Oliver  —  my  old  friend  !  Welcome  to 
England  a  thousand  times ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Sir  Peter !  and  i'  faith  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  well,  believe  me ! 

Sir  Pet.  Oh!  'tis  a  long  time  since  we  met  —  sixteen^ 
years,  I  doubt,  Sir  Oliver,  and  many  a  cross  accident  in  the 
time. 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay,  I  have  had  my  share.  But,  what !  I  find  you 
are  married,  hey,  my  old  boy  ?  Well,  well,  it  can't  be  helped ; 
and  so  —  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart ! 

Sir  Pet.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Sir  Oliver.  —  Yes,  I  have: 
entered  into  —  the  happy  state;  but  we'll  not  talk  of  thatr 
now. 

Sir  Oliv.  True,  true,  Sir  Peter ;  old  friends  should  not 
begin  on  grievances  at  first  meeting.     No,  no,  no. 

Row.  {aside  to  Sir  Oliver].    Take  care,  pray,  sir. 


^  Later  editions  xesA  fifteen  ;  but  compare  Act  L,  Scene  ii.  (page  211). 
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Sir  Oliv,  Well,  so  one  of  my  nephews  is  a  wild  rogue, 
hey?  ' 

Sir  Pet.  Wild  !  Ah  !  my  old  friend,  I  grieve  for  your  dis- 
appointment there ;  he*s  a  lost  young  man,  indeed.  However, 
his  brother  will  make  you  amends ;  Joseph  is,  indeed,  what  a 
youth  should  be  —  every  body  in  the  world  speaks  well  of 
him. 

Sir  Oliv,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it;  he  has  too  good  a  charac- 
ter to  be  an  honest  fellow.  Every  body  speaks  well  of  him  ! 
Psba  \  then  he  has  bowed  as  low  to  knaves  and  fools  as  to 
the  honest  dignity  of  genius  and  virtue. 

Sir  Pet,  What,  Sir  Oliver !  do  you  blame  him  for  not 
making  enemies? 

Sir  Oliv.    Yes,  if  he  has  merit  enough  to  deserve  them. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well  —  you'll  be  convinced  when  you  know 
him.  'Tis  edification  to  hear  him  converse  ;  he  professes  the 
noblest  sentiments. 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  plague  of  his  sentiments  !  If  he  salutes  me 
with  a  scrap  of  morality  in  his  mouth,  I  shall  be  sick  directly. 
But,  however,  don't  mistake  me,  Sir  Peter;  I  don't  mean  to 
defend  Charles's  errors:  but,  before  I  form  my  judgment  of 
either  of  them,  I  intend  to  make  a  trial  of  their  hearts ;  and  my 
friend  Rowley  and  I  have  planned  something  for  the  purpose. 

Row.  And  Sir  Peter  shall  own  for  once  he  has  been  mis- 
taken. 

Sir  Pet.    Oh,  my  life  on  Joseph's  honour ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Well  —  come,  give  us  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  and 
we'll  drink  the  lads'  health,  and  tell  you  our  scheme. 

Sir  Pet.    Allons}  then ! 

Sir  Oliv.  And  don't.  Sir  Peter,  be  so  severe  against  your 
old  friend's  son.  Odds  my  life !  I  am  not  sorry  that  he  has 
run  out  of  the  course  a  little :  for  my  part,  I  hate  to  see  pru- 
dence clinging  to  the  green  suckers  of  youth ;  'tis  like  ivy  round 
a  sapling,  and  spoils  the  growth  of  the  tree.  {Exeunt. 

1  Let  us  go. 


IS 
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ACT    III. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Room  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  and 

Rowley. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  then,  we  will  see  this  fellow  first,  and  have 
our  wine  afterwards.  But  how  is  this,  Master  Rowley?  I 
don't  see  the  jet^  of  your  scheme. 

Row,  Why,  sir,  this  Mr.  Stanley,  whom  I  was  speaking  of, 
is  nearly  related  to  them  by  their  mother.  He  was  once  a  mer- 
chant in  Dublin,  but  has  been  ruined  by  a  series  of  undeserved 
misfortunes.  He  has  applied,  by  letter,  since  his  confinement, 
both  to  Mr.  Surface  and  Charles:  from  the  former  he  has 
received  nothing  but  evasive  promises  of  future  service,  while 
Charles  has  done  all  that  his  extravagance  has  left  him  power 
to  do ;  and  he  is,  at  this  time,  endeavouring  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money,  part  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  distresses^  I 
know  he  intends  for  the  service  of  poor  Stanley. 

Sir  Oliv.     Ah  !  he  is  my  brother's  son. 

Sir  Pet.     Well,  but  how  is  Sir  Oliver  personally  to  — 

Row.  Why,  sir,  I  will  inform  Charles  and  his  brother  that 
Stanley  has  obtained  permission  to  apply  personally  to  his 
friends ;  and,  as  they  have  neither  of  them  ever  seen  him,  let 
Sir  Oliver  assume  his  character,  and  he  will  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  at  least,  of  the  benevolence  of  their  dispo- 
sitions :  and  believe  me,  sir,  you  will  find  in  the  youngest 
brother  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  folly  and  dissipation,  has 
still,  as  our  immortal  bard  expresses  it, — 

"  a  heart  of  pity,  and  a  hand. 
Open  as  day,  for  melting  charity."  ^ 

Sir  Pet.  Psha !  What  signifies  his  having  an  open  hand 
or  purse  either,  when  he  has  nothing  left  to  give  1    Well,  well, 

1  Drift,  aim  ;  in  old  editions,  jest, 

2  "  He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity," 

XL  King  Henry  /K.,  IV.,  iv.,  31-a. 
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make  the  trial,  if  you  please.  But  where  is  the  fellow  whom 
you  brought  for  Sir  Oliver  to  examine,  relative  to  Charles's 
a£Eairs? 

Row.  Below,  waiting  his  commands,  and  no  one  can  give 
him  better  intelligence. —  This,  Sir  Oliver,  is  a  friendly  Jew, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
bring  your  nephew  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  extravagance. 

Sir  Pet,    YT2iy  let  us  have  him  in. 

Row.    Desire  Mr.  Moses  to  walk  up  stairs. 

[Calls  to  Servant. 

Sir  Pet.  But,  pray,  why  should  you  suppose  he  will  speak 
the  truth? 

Row.  Oh,  I  have  convinced  him  that  he  has  no  chance  of 
recovering  certain  sums  advanced  to  Charles  but  through  the 
bounty  of  Sir  Oliver,  who  he  knows  is  arrived ;  so  that  you 
may  depend  on  his  fidelity  to  his  own  interests.  I  have  also 
another  evidence  in  my  power,  one  Snake,  whom  I  have  de- 
tected in  a  matter  little  short  of  forgery,  and  shall  shortly 
produce  to  remove  some  of  your  prejudices,  Sir  Peter,  relative 
to  Charles  and  Lady  Teazle. 

Sir  Pet.    I  have  heard  too  much  on  that  subject. 

Row.    Here  comes  the  honest  Israelite. 

Enter  Moses. 

—    This  is  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Oliv,  Sir,  I  understand  you  have  lately  had  great  deal- 
ings  with  my  nephew  Charles. 

Moses,  Yes,  Sir  Oliver,  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  him  ;  but 
he  was  ruined  before  he  came  to  me  for  assistance. 

Sir  Oliv,  That  was  unlucky,  truly ;  for  you  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  showing  your  talents. 

Moses,  None  at  all ;  I  hadn't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  his 
distresses  till  he  was  some  thousands  worse  than  nothing. 

Sir  Oliv,  Unfortunate,  indeed !  But  I  suppose  you  have 
done  all  in  your  power  for  him,  honest  Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  he  knows  that.  This  very  evening  I  was  to  have 
brought  him  a  gentleman  from  the  city,  who  does  not  know 
him,  and  will,  I  believe,  advance  him  some  money. 
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Sir  Pet,  What,  one  Charles  has  never  had  money  from 
before  ? 

Moses,  Yes ;  Mr.  Premium,  of  Crutched  Friars,^  formerly  a 
broker. 

Sir  Pet.  Egad,  Sir  Oliver,  a  thought  strikes  me  !  Charles, 
you  say,  does  not  know  Mr.  Premium  ? 

Moses.     Not  at  all. 

Sir  Pet,  Now  then,  Sir  Oliver,  you  may  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  satisfying  yourself  than  by  an  old  romancing  tale 
of  a  poor  relation :  go  with  my  friend  Moses,  and  represent 
Premium,  and  then,  I'll  answer  for  it,  youUl  see  your  nephew 
in  all  his  glory. 

Sir  Oliv.  Egad,  I  like  this  idea  better  than  the  other,  and 
I  may  visit  Joseph  afterwards  as  old  Stanley. 

Sir  Pet.    True  —  so  you  may. 

Row,  Well,  this  is  taking  Charles  rather  at  a  disadvantage, 
to  be  sure.  However,  Moses,  you  understand  Sir  Peter,  and 
will  be  faithful  1 

Moses,  You  may  depend  upon  me.  [Looks  at  his  watch.1 
This  is  near  the  time  I  was  to  have  gone. 

Sir  Oliv.  ril  accompany  you  as  soon  as  you  please,  Moses 
—  But  hold  !  I  have  forgot  one  thing  —  how  the  plague  shall 
I  be  able  to  pass  for  a  Jew  } 

Moses.     There's  no  need  —  the  principal  is  Christian. 

Sir  Oliv.  Is  he  ?  Tm  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  But,  then 
again,  an't  I  rather  too  smartly  dressed  to  look  like  a  money- 
lender } 

Sir  Pet,  Not  at  all ;  'twould  not  be  out  of  character,  if  you 
went  in  your  own  carriage  —  would  it,  Moses  ? 

Moses,     Not  in  the  least. 

Sir  Oliv,  Well,  but  how  must  I  talk }  there's  certainly 
some  cant  of  usury  and  mode  of  treating  that  I  ought  to 
know. 

Sir  Pet,  Oh,  there's  not  much  to  learn.  The  great  point, 
as  I  take  it,  is  to  be  exorbitant  enough  in  your  demands.  Hey, 
Moses  ? 

Moses.    Yes,  that's  a  very  great  point. 


1  A  street  in  London. 
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Sir  Oliv,  ril  answer  for't  PU  not  be  wanting  in  that.  Til 
ask  bim  eight  or  ten  per  cent  on  the  loan,  at  least. 

Moses,  If  you  ask  him  no  more  than  that,  you'll  be  discov- 
ered immediately. 

Sir  Oliv,     Hey  !  what,  the  plague  !  how  much  then  ? 

Moses.  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances.  If  he  ap- 
pears not  very  anxious  for  the  supply,  you  should  require  only 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent;  but  if  you  find  him  in  great  distress, 
aad  want  the  moneys  very  bad,  you  may  ask  double. 

Sir  Pet.    A  good  honest  trade  you're  learning,  Sir  Oliver ! 

Sir  Oliv.     Truly,  I  think  so  —  and  not  unprofitable. 

Moses.  Then,  you  know,  you  haven't  the  moneys  yourself, 
l>ut  are  forced  to  borrow  them  for  him  of  a  friend.^ 

Sir  Oliv.     Oh  !  I  borrow  it  of  a  friend,  do  I  ? 

Moses.  And  your  friend  is  an  unconscionable  dog :  but  you 
^^n't  help  that 

Sir  Oliv.     My  friend  an  unconscionable  dog,  is  he  ? 

Moses.  Yes ;  and  he  himself  has  not  the  moneys  by  him,  but 
^^  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a  great  loss. 

Sir  Oliv.  He  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a  great  loss,  is  he  ? 
X^ell,  that's  very  kind  of  him. 

Sir  Pet.  r  faith,  Sir  Oliver  —  Mr.  Premium,  I  mean  —  you'll 
►oon  be  master  of  the  trade.  But,  Moses,  would  not  you  have 
lim  run  out  a  little  against  the  annuity  bill  ?  *  That  would  be  in 
Kiharacter,  I  should  think. 

Moses.     Very  much. 

Row.  And  lament  that  a  young  man  now  must  be  at  years 
^f  discretion  before  he  is  suffered  to  ruin  himself.? 

Moses.     Ay,  great  pity  ! 

Sir  Pet.  And  abuse  the  public  for  allowing  merit  to  an  act 
whose  only  object  is  to  snatch  misfortune  and  imprudence 
from  the  rapacious  gripe  of  usury,  and  give  the  minor  a  chance 


1  Shylock  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (T.,  iii.)  says  he  has  to  borrow  of 
Tubal,  and  the  money-lender  in  L  ^Avare  (II.,  i.)  is  himself  constrained  to  bor- 
row of  another. 

2  "In  1777  ...  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed,  providing  that  all  con- 
tracts with  minors  for  annuities  shall  be  void,  and  that  those  procuring  them 
and  solicitors  charging  more  than  ten  shillings  per  cent  shall  be  subject  to  fine 
or  imprisonment  — Matthews. 
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of  inheriting  his  estate  without  being  undone  by  coming  into 
possession. 

Sir  Oliv,  So,  so  —  Moses  shall  give  me  farther  instructions 
as  we  go  together. 

Sir  Pet.  You  will  not  have  much  time,  for  your  nephew 
lives  hard  by. 

Sir  Oliv,  Oh,  never  fear !  my  tutor  appears  so  able,  that 
though  Charles  lived  in  the  next  street,  it  must  be  my  own 
fault  if  I  am  not  a  complete  rogue  before  I  turn  the  corner. 

\Exit  with  Moses. 

Sir  Pet,  So,  now,  I  think  Sir  Oliver  will  be  convinced :  you 
are  partial,  Rowley,  and  would  have  prepared  Charles  for  the 
other  plot. 

Row,     No,  upon  my  word,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Pet,  Well,  go  bring  me  this  Snake,  and  I'll  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  presently.  I  see  Maria,  and  want  to  speak  with 
her.  — {Exit  Rowley.]  I  should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  my 
suspicions  of  Lady  Teazle  and  Charles  were  unjust.  I  have 
never  yet  opened  my  mind  on  this  subject  to  my  friend  Joseph 
—  I  am  determined  I  will  do  it  —  he  will  give  me  his  opinion 
sincerely. 

Enter  Maria. 

So,  child,  has  Mr.  Surface  returned  with  you? 

Maria.     No,  sir ;  he  was  engaged. 

Sir  Pet.  Weil,  Maria,  do  you  not  reflect,  the  more  you  con- 
verse with  that  amiable  young  man,  what  return  his  partiality 
for  you  deserves  ? 

Maria.  Indeed,  Sir  Peter,  your  frequent  importunity  on 
this  subject  distresses  me  extremely  —  you  compel  me  to  declare 
that  I  know  no  man  who  has  ever  paid  me  a  particular  atten* 
tion  whom  I  would  not  prefer  to  Mr.  Surface. 

Sir  Pet.  So — here's  perverseness !  No,  no,  Maria,  'tis 
Charles  only  whom  you  would  prefer.  'Tis  evident  his  vices 
and  follies  have  won  your  heart. 

Maria.  This  is  unkind,  sir.  You  know  I  have  obeyed  you 
in  neither  seeing  nor  corresponding  with  him :  I  have  heard 
enough  to  convince  me  that  he  is  unworthy  my  regard.  Yet 
I   cannot  think  it  culpable,  if,  while  my  understanding  severely 
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condemns  his  vices,  my  heart  suggests  some  pity  for  his  dis- 
tresses. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well,  pity  him  as  much  as  you  please ;  but 
give  your  heart  and  hand  to  a  worthier  object. 

Maria,     Never  to  his  brother ! 

Sir  Pet.  Go,  perverse  and  obstinate  !  But  take  care,  madam  ; 
you  have  never  yet  known  what  the  authority  of  a  guardian  is  : 
don't  compel  me  to  inform  you  of  it. 

Maria.  I  can  only  say,  you  shall  not  have  just  reason.  'Tis 
true,  by  my  father's  will,  I  am  for  a  short  period  bound  to  re- 
gard you  as  his  substitute ;  but  must  cease  to  think  you  so, 
when  you  would  compel  me  to  be  miserable.  \^Eocit. 

Sir  Pet.  Was  ever  man  so  crossed  as  I  am?  every  thing 
conspiring  to  fret  me  !  I  had  not  been  involved  in  matrimony 
a  fortnight,  before  her  father,  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  died, 
on  purpose,  I  believe,  for  the  pleasure  of  plaguing  me  with 
the  care  of  his  daughter.  \Lady  Teazle  sings  without. '\  But 
here  comes  my  helpmate !  She  appears  in  great  good  humour. 
How  happy  I  should  be  if  I  could  tease  her  into  loving  me, 
though  but  a  little ! 

Enter  Lady  Teazle. 

LM>dy  Teaz.  Lud  !  Sir  Peter,  I  hope  you  haven't  been 
quarrelling  with  Maria?  It  is  not  using  me  well  to  be  ill- 
humoured  when  I  am  not  by. 

Sir  Pet.  Ah,  Lady  Teazle,  you  might  have  the  power  to 
make  me  good-humoured  at  all  times. 

Lady  Teaz.  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had ;  for  I  want  you  to  be 
in  a  charming  sweet  temper  at  this  moment.  Do  be  good- 
humoured  now,  and  let  me  have  two  hundred  pounds,  will 
you? 

Sir  Pet.  Two  hundred  pounds !  What,  an't  I  to  be  in  a 
good  humour  without  paying  for  it?  But  speak  to  me  thus, 
and  i'  faith  there's  nothing  I  could  refuse  you.  You  shall  have 
it ;  but  seal  me  a  bond  for  the  repayment.^ 

Lady  Teaz.  Oh,  no  —  there  —  my  note  of  hand  will  do  as 
well.  [.Offering  her  hand. 


1  In  the  old  editions  the  stage  du-ections  indicate  that  Sir  Peter  pulls  out  his 
pocket-book,  gives  her  the  money,  and  is  about  to  kiss  her. 
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Sir  Pet.  And  you  shall  no  longer  reproach  me  with  not 
giving  you  an  independent  settlement.  I  mean  shortly  to 
surprise  you :  but  shall  we  always  live  thus,  hey  ? 

Lady  Teaz.  If  you  please.  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  how  soon 
we  leave  off  quarrelling,  provided  you'll  own  you  were  tired 
first. 

Sir  Pet  Well  —  then  let  our  future  contest  be,  who  shall  be 
most  obliging. 

Lady  Teaz.  I  assure  you.  Sir  Peter,  good  nature  becomes 
you.  You  look  now  as  you  did  before  we  were  married,  when 
you  used  to  walk  with  me  under  the  elms,  and  tell  me  stories  of 
what  a  gallant  you  were  in  your  youth,  and  chuck  me  under 
the  chin,  you  would ;  and  ask  me  if  I  thought  I  could  love  an 
old  fellow,  who  would  deny  me  nothing  —  didn't  you? 

Sir  Pet.     Yes,  yes,  and  you  were  as  kind  and  attentive  — 

Lady  Teaz.  Ay,  so  I  was,  and  would  always  take  your  part, 
when  my  acquaintance  used  to  abuse  you,  and  turn  you  into 
ridicule. 

Sir  Pet.     Indeed ! 

Lady  Teaz.  Ay,  and  when  my  cousin  Sophy  has  called  you 
a  stiff,  peevish  old  bachelor,  and  laughed  at  me  for  thinking  of 
marrying  one  who  might  be  my  father,  I  have  always  defended 
you,  and  said  I  didn't  think  you  so  ugly  by  any  means. 

Sir  Pet.     Thank  you. 

Lady  Teaz.  And  I  dared  say  you'd  make  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  husband. 

Sir  Pet.  And  you  prophesied  right ;  and  we  shall  now  be  the 
happiest  couple  — 

Lady  Teaz.     And  never  differ  again  ? 

Sir  Pet.  No,  never !  —  though  at  the  same  time,  indeed,  my 
dear  Lady  Teazle,  you  must  watch  your  temper  very  seriously; 
for  in  all  our  little  quarrels,  my  dear,  if  you  recollect,  my  love, 
you  always  began  first. 

Lady  Teaz,  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir  Peter :  indeed, 
you  always  gave  the  provocation. 

Sir  Pet.  Now  see,  my  angel !  take  care  —  contradicting  isn't 
the  way  to  keep  friends. 

Lady  Teaz.     Then  don't  you  begin  it,  my  love ! 

Sir  Pet.  There,  now !  you  —  you  are  going  on.  You  don't 
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perceive,  my  life,  that  you  are  just  doing  tiie  very  thing  which 
you  know  always  makes  me  angry. 

Lady  Teaz.  Nay,  you  know  if  you  will  be  angry  without 
any  reason,  my  dear  — 

Sir  Pet,     There !  now  you  want  to  quarrel  again. 

Lady  Teaz,  No,  I'm  siu'e  I  don't;  but  if  you  will  be  so 
peevish  — 

Sir  Pet.    There  now !  who  begins  first  ? 

LMdy  Teaz,  Why,  you,  to  be  sure.  I  said  nothing  —  but 
there's  no  bearing  your  temper. 

Sir  Pet,     No,  no,  madam ;  the  fault's  in  your  own  temper. 

Lady  Teaz,  Ay,  you  are  just  what  my  cousin  Sophy  said  you 
would  be. 

:$ir  Pet,  Your  cousin  Sophy  is  a  forward,  impertinent 
gipsy. 

Lady  Teaz,  You  are  a  great  bear,  I'm  sure,  to  abuse  my 
relations. 

Sir  Pet,  Now  may  all  the  plagues  of  marriage  be  doubled 
on  me,  if  ever  I  try  to  be  friends  with  you  any  more ! 

Lady  Teaz,     So  much  the  better. 

Sir  Pet,  No,  no,  madam ;  'tis  evident  you  never  cared  a 
pin  for  me,  and  I  was  a  madman  to  marry  you  —  a  pert, 
rural  coquette,  that  had  refused  half  the  honest  squires  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Lady  Teaz,  And  I  am  sure  I  was  a  fool  to  marry  you  —  an 
old  dangling  bachelor,  who  was  single  at  fifty,  only  because  he 
never  could  meet  with  any  one  who  would  have  him. 

Sir  Pet,  Ay,  ay,  madam ;  but  you  were  pleased  enough  to 
listen  to  me:  you  never  had  such  an  offer  before. 

Lady  Teaz,  No!  didn't  I  refuse  Sir  Tivy  Terrier,  who 
every  body  said  would  have  been  a  better  match  ?  for  his  estate 
IS  just  as  good  as  yours,  and  he  has  broke  his  neck  since  we 
have  been  married. 

Sir  Pet,  I  have  done  with  you,  madam  !  You  are  an  unfeel- 
ing, ungrateful  —  but  there's  an  end  of  every  thing.  I  believe 
you  capable  of  every  thing  that  is  bad.  Yes,  madam,  I  now 
believe  the  reports  relative  to  you  and  Charles,  madam.  Yes, 
madam,  you  and  Charles  are,  not  without  grounds  — 

Lady  Teaz,    Take  care,  Sir  Peter !  you  had  better  not  in- 
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sinuate  any  such  thing !  I'll  not  be  suspected  without  cause, 
I  promise  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Very  well,  madam !  very  well !  A  separate  mainte- 
nance as  soon  as  you  please.  Yes,  madam,  or  a  divorce !  Ill 
make  an  example  of  myself  for  the  benefit  of  all  old  bachelors. 
Let  us  separate,  madam. 

Lady  Teaz,  Agreed !  agreed !  And  now,  my  dear  Sir  Peter, 
we  are  of  a  mind  once  more,  we  may  be  the  happiest  couple, 
and  never  differ  again,  you  know ;  ha !  ha !  ha  I  Well,  you  are 
going  to  be  in  a  passion,  I  see,  and  I  shall  only  interrupt  you— 
so,  bye,  bye !  \Exit, 

Sir  Pet  Plagues  and  tortures !  can't  I  make  her  angry  either? 
Oh,  I  am  the  most  miserable  fellow!  But  I'll  not  bear  her 
presuming  to  keep  her  temper :  no !  she  may  break  my  heart, 
but  she  shan't  keep  her  temper.  \ExiU 

Scene  II.  —  A  Room  in  Charles  Surface's  House. 

Enter  Trip,  Moses,  and  Sir  Oliver  Surface. 

Trip.  Here,  Master  Moses !  if  you'll  stay  a  moment,  I'll  try 
whether  —  what's  the  gentleman's  name  ? 

Sir  Oliv.     Mr.  Moses,  what  is  my  name.?   \^Aside  to  Moses* 

Moses,     Mr.  Premium. 

Trip.     Premium  —  very  well.  \Exit^  taking  snuff. 

Sir  Oliv,  To  judge  by  the  servants,  one  wouldn't  believe  the 
master  was  ruined.  But  what !  —  sure,  this  was  my  brother's 
house  ? 

Moses.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Charles  bought  it  of  Mr.  Joseph,  with 
the  furniture,  pictures,  &c.,  just  as  the  old  gentleman  left  it 
Sir  Peter  thought  it  a  piece  of  extravagance  in  him. 

Sir  Oliv,  In  my  mind,  the  other's  economy  in  selling  it  to 
him  was  more  reprehensible  by  half. 

Re-enter  Trip. 

Trip,  My  master  says  you  must  wait,  gentlemen:  he  has 
company,  and  can't  speak  with  you  yet. 

Sir  Oliv.     If  he  knew  who  it  was  wanted  to  see  him,  perhaps 
he  would  not  send  such  a  message  ? 
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Trip.  Yes,  yes,  sir ;  he  knows  you  are  here  —  I  did  not 
forget  h'ttle  Premium;  no,  no,  no. 

Sir  Oliv.  Very  well;  and  I  pray,  sir,  what  may  be  your 
name? 

Trip,     Trip,  sir ;  my  name  is  Trip,  at  your  service. 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Trip,  you  have  a  pleasant  sort  of 
place  here,  I  guess  ? 

Trip.  Why,  yes  —  here  are  three  or  four  of  us  pass  our  time 
agreeably  enough ;  but  then  our  wages  are  sometimes  a  little  in 
arrear — and  not  very  great  either  —  but  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and 
find  our  own  bags  ^  and  bouquets. 

Sir  Oliv,     Bags  and  bouquets !  halters  and  bastinadoes ! 

\^Asicle» 

Trip.  And  i  propos^  Moses,  have  you  been  able  to  get  me 
that  little  bill  discounted? 

Sir  Oliv.  Wants  to  raise  money  too !  —  mercy  on  me !  Has 
his  distresses  too,  I  warrant,  like  a  lord,  and  affects  creditors 
and  duns.  {^Aside. 

Moses.    *Twas  not  to  be  done,  indeed,  Mr.  Trip. 

Trip.  Good  lack,  you  surprise  me !  My  firiend  Brush  has 
indorsed  it,  and  I  thought  when  he  put  his  name  at  the  back 
of  a  bill  Hwas  the  same  as  cash. 

Moses.     No,  'twouldn't  do. 

Trip.  A  small  sum  —  but  twenty  pounds.  Hark'ee,  Moses, 
do  you  think  you  couldn't  get  it  me  by  way  of  annuity  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  An  annuity !  ha !  ha  !  a  footman  raise  money  by 
way  of  annuity !    Well  done,  luxury,  egad !  {Aside. 

Moses.    Well,  but  you  must  insure  your  place. 

Trip.  Oh,  with  all  my  heart!  PU  insure  my  place,  and  my 
life  too,  if  you  please. 

Sir  Oliv.    It's  more  than  I  would  your  neck.  \Aside. 

Moses.    But  is  there  nothing  you  could  deposit  ? 

Trip.  Why,  nothing  capital  of  my  master's  wardrobe  has 
dropped  lately ;  but  I  could  give  you  a  mortgage  on  some  of  his 
winter  clothes,  with  equity  of  redemption  before  November —  or 
you  shall  have  the  reversion  of  the  French  velvet,  or  a  post-obit  * 

1  For  the  hair.  2  By  the  way. 

*  A  bond  payable  upon  the  death  of  a  certain  person  from  whom  the  obligor 
has  expectations. 
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on  the  blue  and  silver;  —  these,  I  should  think,  Moses, 
a  few  pair  of  point  ruffles,  as  a  collateral  security  —  hey,  mjf 
little  fellow  ? 
Moses,     Well,  well.  [Beii  rings. 

Trip,  Egad,  I  heard  the  bell  I  I  believe,  gentlemen,  I  caa 
now  introduce  you.  Don't  forget  the  annuity,  little  Moses  1 
This  way,  gentlemen.     TU  insure  my  place,  you  know. 

Sir  Oliv.  [aside'].  If  the  man  be  a  shadow  of  the  master,  fti« 
is  the  temple  of  dissipation  indeed  !  [ExewU* 

Scene   III.  —  Another  Room  in  the  same, 

Charles  Surface,  Sir  Harry  Bumper,  Careless,  W 

Gentlemen,  discovered  drinking, 

Chas,  Surf.  'Fore  heaven,  'tis  true  !  —  there's  the  great  d^ 
generacy  of  the  age.  Many  of  our  acquaintance  have  tastei 
spirit,  and  politeness ;  but,  plague  on't,  they  won't  drink. 

Care,  It  is  so,  indeed,  Charles !  they  give  into  all  the  sub- 
stantial luxuries  of  the  table,  and  abstain  from  nothing  bat 
wine  and  wit.  Oh,  certainly  society  suffers  by  it  intolerably! 
for  now,  instead  of  the  social  spirit  of  raillery  that  used  ti) 
mantle  over  a  glass  of  bright  Burgundy,  their  conversation 
is  become  just  like  the  Spa-water  they  drink,  which  has  aB 
the  pertness  and  flatulency  of  champagne,  without  its  spirit  or 
flavour. 

First  Gent.  But  what  are  they  to  do  who  love  play  better 
than  wine  ? 

Care.  True  1  there's  Sir  Harry  diets  himself  for  gaming,  and 
is  now  under  a  hazard  regimen. 

Chas.  Surf.  Then  he'll  have  the  worst  of  it.  What!  you 
wouldn't  train  a  horse  for  the  course  by  keeping  him  from  com? 
For  my  part,  egad,  I  am  never  so  successful  as  when  I  am  a 
little  merry:  let  me  throw  on  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  I 
never  lose. 

All.     Hey,  what? 

Chas.  Surf.  At  least  I  never  feel  my  losses,  which  is  exac% 
the  same  thing. 

Second  Gent.    Ay,  that  I  believe, 
so 
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Chas.  Surf,  And  then,  what  man  can  pretend  to  be  a  be- 
liever in  love,  who  is  an  abjurer  of  wine  ?  'Tis  the  test  by  which 
the  lover  knows  his  own  heart.  Fill  a  dozen  bumpers  to  a  dozen 
beauties,  and  she  that  floats  at  the  top  is  the  maid  that  has 
bewitched  you. 

Care.  Now  then,  Charles,  be  honest,  and  give  us  your  real 
favourite. 

Chc^,  Surf.  Why,  I  have  withheld  her  only  in  compassion 
to  you.  If  I  toast  her,  you  must  give  a  round  of  her  peers, 
which  is  impossible  —  on  earth. 

Care,  Oh  !  then  we'll  find  some  canonised  vestals  or  heathen 
goddesses  that  will  do,  I  warrant ! 

Chas.  Surf.  Here  then,  bumpers,  you  rogues !  bumpers ! 
Maria !  Maria !  — 

Sir  Har.     Maria  who  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  damn  the  surname  !  —  'tis  too  formal  to  be 
registered  in  Love's  calendar  —  Maria  ! 

All.     Maria ! 

Chas,  Surf.  But  now,  Sir  Harry,  beware,  we  must  have 
beauty  superlative. 

Care.  Nay,  never  study,^  Sir  Harry :  we'll  stand  to  the  toast, 
though  your  mistress  should  want  an  eye,  and  you  know  you 
have  a  song  will  excuse  you. 

Sir  Har.  Egad,  so  I  have !  and  I'll  give  him  the  song  in- 
stead of  the  lady.  {Sings. 

Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen ; 

Here's  to  the  widow  of  fifty ; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant  quean ; 

And  here's  to  the  housewife  that's  thrifty. 

Chorus.     Let  the  toast  pass,  —  drink  to  the  lass, 
rU  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 

Here's  to  the  charmer  whose  dimples  we  prize ; 

Now  to  the  maid  who  has  none,  sir : 
Here's  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes ; 

And  here's  to  the  nymph  with  but  one,  sir. 

Chorus.     Let  the  toast  pass,  &c. 


1  Don*t  hesitate,  never  fear. 
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Here's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosora  of  snow ; 

Now  to  her  that's  as  brown  as  a  berry  : 
Here's  to  the  wife  with  a  face  full  of  woe ; 

And  now  to  the  damsel  that's  merry. 

Chorus.    Let  the  toast  pass,  &c. 

For  let  'em  be  clumsy,  or  let  'em  be  slim, 
Young  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather ; 

So  fill  a  pint  bumper  quite  up  to  the  brim,* 
And  let  us  e'en  toast  them  together. 

Chorus.     Let  the  toast  pass,  &c.^ 
All.     Bravo  !  bravo ! 

Enter  Trip,  and  whispers  Charles  Surface. 

Chas.  Surf.  Gentlemen,  you  must  excuse  me  a  little.  — 
Careless,  take  the  chair,  will  you  ? 

Care.  Nay,  pr*ythee,  Charles,  what  now?  This  is  one  of 
your  peerless  beauties,  I  suppose,  has  dropped  in  by  chance? 

Chas.  Surf.  No,  faith !  To  tell  you  the  truth,  'tis  a  Jew  and 
a  broker,  who  are  come  by  appointment. 

Care.     Oh,  damn  it !  let's  have  the  Jew  in. 

First  Gent.     Ay,  and  the  broker  too,  by  all  means. 

Second  Gent.     Yes,  yes,  the  Jew  and  the  broker. 

Chas.  Surf.  Egad,  with  all  my  heart !  —  Trip,  bid  the  gen- 
tlemen walk  in.  —  [Exit  Trip.]  Though  there's  one  of  them  a 
stranger,  I  can  tell  you. 

Care.  Charles,  let  us  give  them  some  generous  Burgundy,  and 
perhaps  they'll  grow  conscientious. 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  hang  *em,  no !  wine  does  but  draw  forth  a 
man^s  natural  qualities ;  ^  and  to  make  them  drink  would  only  be 
to  whet  their  knavery. 


1  Some  later  editions  insert  an  extra  line  after  the  third  : 

'*  So  fill  up  your  glasses,  nay,  fill  to  the  brim." 

2  This  song  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  drinking  song  in  Suckling's 
Goblins  (III.,  i.),  although  the  resemblance  is  very  slight : 

"  A  health  to  the  nut-brown  lass, 
With  the  hazel  eyes :  let  it  pass,"  etc 
*  Compare  the  proverb,  '*In  vino  Veritas,'*  and   Horace's  "Aperit  pne- 
cordia  Liber."     {Sat.^  I.,  iv.,  89). 
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Re-enter  Trip,  with  Sir  Oliver  Surface  ^  and  Moses. 

Chas,  Surf,    So,  honest  Moses ;  walk  in,  pray,  Mr.  Premium 

—  that's  the  gentleman's  name,  isn't  it,  Moses? 
Moses,     Yes,  sir. 

Chas.  Surf.     Set  chairs.  Trip.  —    Sit  down,  Mr.  Premium. 

—  Glasses,  Trip.  — [Trip  gives  chairs  and  glasses^  and  exit. '\ 
Sit  down,  Moses.  —  Come,  Mr.  Premium,  Til  give  you  a  senti- 
ment ;  here's  Success  to  usury!  —  Moses,  fill  the  gentleman  a 
bumper. 

Moses.     Success  to  usury  /  [Drinks. 

Care.     Right,  Moses  —  usury  is  prudence  and  industry,  and 
deserves  to  succeed. 

Sir  Oliv.     Then  here's —  All  the  success  it  deserves  1 

[Drinks. 

Care.     No,  no,  that  won't  do  !    Mr.  Premium,  you  have  de- 
murred at  the  toast,  and  must  drink  it  in  a  pint  bumper. 

First  Gent.    A  pint  bumper,  at  least. 

Moses.      Oh,  pray,  sir,   consider — Mr.   Premium's  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Care.     And  therefore  loves  good  wine. 

Second  Gent.     Give  Moses  a  quart  glass  —  this  is  mutiny,  and 
a  high  contempt  for  the  chair. 

Care.    Here,  now  for't  1     I'll  see  justice  done,  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  bottle. 

Sir  Oliv.    Nay,  pray,  gentlemen  —  I   did  not  expect  this 
usage. 

Chas.   Surf.    No,  hang  it,   you  shan't;  Mr.    Premium's  a 
stranger. 

Sir  Oliv.    Odd !  I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  their  company. 

[Aside. 

Care.     Plague  on  'em  then  I  if  they  won't  drink,  we'll  not  sit 
down  with  them.     Come,  Harry,  the  dice  are  in  the  next  room. 

—  Charles,  you'll  join  us  when  you  have  finished  your  business 
with  the  gentlemen  ? 

Chas.  Surf.    I  will  1  I  will !  —  [Exeunt  Sir  Harry  Bumper 
^//^Z  Gentlemen;  Carklkss following.]    Careless! 

1  The  return  of  Sir  Oliver  resembles  that  of  Warner  in  Mrs.  Sheridan's 
Sidney  Biddulph  —  a  hackneyed  incident,  however.     See  note,  page  265. 
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Care,  [returning].    Well ! 

Chas.  Surf.     Perhaps  I  may  want  you. 

Care.  Oh,  you  know  I  am  always  ready:  word,  note,  or 
bond,  'tis  all  the  same  to  me.  [Exit, 

Moses.  Sir,  this  is  Mr.  Premium,  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest 
honour  and  secrecy ;  and  always  performs  what  he  undertakes. 
Mr.  Premium,  this  is  — 

Chas.  Surf.  Psha  !  have  done.  Sir,  my  friend  Moses  is  a 
very  honest  fellow,  but  a  little  slow  at  expression :  hell  be  an 
hour  giving  us  our  titles.  Mr.  Premium,  the  plain  state  of  the 
matter  is  this :  I  am  an  extravagant  young  fellow  who  wants  to 
borrow  money ;  you  I  take  to  be  a  prudent  old  fellow  who  has 
got  money  to  lend.^  I  am  blockhead  enough  to  give  fifty  per 
cent  sooner  than  not  have  it ;  and  you,  I  presume,  are  rogue 
enough  to  take  a  hundred  if  you  can  get  it.  Now,  sir,  you  see 
we  are  acquainted  at  once,  and  may  proceed  to  business  without 
farther  ceremony. 

Sir  Oliv.  Exceeding  frank,  upon  my  word.  I  see,  sir,  you 
are  not  a  man  of  many  compliments. 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  no,  sir !  plain  dealing  in  business  I  always 
think  best. 

Sir  Oliv.  Sir,  I  like  you  the  better  for  it.  However,  you 
are  mistaken  in  one  thing ;  I  have  no  money  to  lend,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  could  procure  some  of  a  friend ;  but  then  he*s  an  un- 
conscionable dog  —  isn't  he,  Moses  .^ 

Moses.     But  you  can't  help  that. 

Sir  Oliv,  And  must  sell  stock  to  accommodate  you— 
mustn't  he,  Moses.? 

Moses.  Yes,  indeed !  You  know  I  always  speak  the  truth, 
and  scorn  to  tell  a  lie  ! 

Chas.  Surf  Right.  People  that  speak  truth  generally  do. 
But  these  are  trifles,  Mr.  Premium.  What  I  I  know  money  isn't 
to  be  bought  without  paying  for't ! 


1  *'  He  has  been  tempted  by  an  antithesis  into  an  inversion  of  phrase  by  no 
means  idiomatic.  *  The  plain  state  of  the  matter  is  this  —  I  am  an  extravagant 
young  fellow  who  want  money  to  borrow  ;  you,  I  take  to  be  a  prudent  old  fd- 
low  who  have  got  money  to  lend.'  In  the  Collection  of  his  works  this  phrase 
is  given  differently  —  but  without  authority  from  any  of  the  manuscript  copies.* 

Moore,  V. 
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'Sir  Oliv,  Well,  but  what  security  could  you  give  ?  You 
3.ve  no  land,  I  suppose  ? 

C^has.  Surf,  Not  a  mole-hill,  nor  a  twig,  but  what's  in  the 
ougb-pots  out  of  the  window  ! 

•S/r  Oiiv.    Nor  any  stock,  I  presume  ? 

Chas,  Surf,  Nothing  but  live  stock  —  and  that's  only  a  few 
ointers  and  ponies.  But  pray,  Mr.  Premium,  are  you  ac- 
Uainted  at  all  with  any  of  my  connections  1 

»Sir  Oliv,    Why,  to  say  truth,  I  am. 

Chas,  Surf,  Then  you  must  know  that  I  have  a  devilish 
ich  uncle  in  the  East  Indies,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  from  whom  I 
ave  the  greatest  expectations  ? 

'Sir  Oliv.  That  you  have  a  wealthy  uncle,  I  have  heard  ;  but 
ow  your  expectations  will  turn  out  is  more,  I  believe,  than  you 
an  tell. 

Chas,  Surf.  Oh,  no  !  —  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  tell 
^e  I'm  a  prodigious  favourite,  and  that  he  talks  of  leaving  me 
Very  thing. 

Sir  Oliv,     Indeed !  this  is  the  first  IVe  heard  of  it. 

Chas.  Surf,  Yes,  yes,  'tis  just  so.  Moses  knows  'tis  true ; 
Lon't  you,  Moses  ? 

Moses.     Oh,  yes  !     Til  swear  to't. 

Sir  Oliv,  Egad,  they'll  persuade  me  presently  Tm  at 
bengal.  [Aside, 

Chas,  Surf,  Now  I  propose,  Mr.  Premium,  if  it's  agreeable 
^o  you,  a  post-obit  on  Sir  Oliver's  life ;  though  at  the  same 
^me  the  old  fellow  has  been  so  liberal  to  me,  that  I  give  you 
^y  word,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  any  thing  had 
happened  to  him. 

Sir  Oliv.  Not  more  than  I  should,  I  assure  you.  But  the 
bond  you  mention  happens  to  be  just  the  worst  security  you 
Could  offer  me  —  for  I  might  live  to  a  hundred  and  never  see 
the  principal. 

Chas,  Surf,  Oh,  yes,  you  would  !  the  moment  Sir  Oliver  dies, 
you  know,  you  would  come  on  me  for  the  money. 

Sir  Oliv,  Then  I  believe  I  should  be  the  most  unwelcome 
dun  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

Chas,  Surf  What !  I  suppose  you're  afraid  that  Sir  Oliver 
is  too  good  a  life  ? 
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Sir  Oliv,  No,  indeed  I  am  not :  though  I  have  heard  he  is 
as  hale  and  healthy  as  any  man  of  his  years  in  Christendom. 

Chas.  Surf,  There  again,  now,  you  are  misinformed.  No, 
no,  the  climate  has  hurt  him  considerably,  poor  uncle  Oliver. 
Yes,  yes,  he  breaks  apace,  I'm  told  —  and  is  so  much  altered 
lately  that  his  nearest  relations  would  not  know  him. 

Sir  Oliv.  No  !  Ha !  ha !  ha  1  so  much  altered  lately  that 
his  nearest  relations  would  not  know  him !  Ha !  ha !  ba! 
egad  —  ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Chas.  Surf.  Ha  !  ha !  —  you're  glad  to  hear  that,  little 
Premium  1 

Sir  Oliv,     No,  no,  I'm  not. 

Chas.  Surf.  Yes,  yes,  you  are  — ha!  ha!  ha! — you  know 
that  mends  your  chance. 

Sir  Oliv.  But  I'm  told  Sir  Oliver  is  coming  over ;  nay, 
some  say  he  is  actually  arrived. 

Chas.  Surf.  Psha !  sure  I  must  know  better  than  you 
whether  he's  come  or  not.  No,  no ;  rely  on't  he's  at  this 
moment  at  Calcutta  —  isn't  he,  Moses  ? 

Moses.    Oh  yes,  certainly. 

Sir  Oliv.  Very  true,  as  you  say,  you  must  know  better  than 
I,  though  I  have  it  from  pretty  good  authority  —  haven't  I) 
Moses  1 

Moses.     Yes,  most  undoubted ! 

Sir  Oliv.  But,  sir,  as  I  understand  you  want  a  few  hundreds 
immediately,  is  there  nothing  you  could  dispose  of  ? 

Chas.  Surf.     How  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  For  instance,  now,  I  have  heard  that  your  father 
left  behind  him  a  great  quantity  of  massy  old  plate. 

Chas.  Surf.  O  Lud  !  that's  gone  long  ago.  Moses  can  tell 
you  how  better  than  I  can. 

Sir  Oliv.  [aside].  Good  lack  I  all  the  family  race-cups  and 
corporation-bowls  !  —  [Aloucl.']  Then  it  was  also  supposed  that 
his  library  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  compact. 

Chas.  Surf  Yes,  yes,  so  it  was  —  vastly  too  much  so  for  a 
private  gentleman.  For  my  part,  I  was  always  of  a  commu- 
nicative disposition,  so  I  thought  it  a  shame  to  keep  so  much 
knowledge  to  myself. 

Sir  Oliv,  [aside'].     Mercy  upon  me !  learning  that  bad  run 
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the  fanuly  like  an  heir4ooin !  —  \Aloud.'\  Pray,  what  are 
-Come  of  the  books  ? 

C^has.  Surf,    You  must  inquire  of  the  auctioneer,    Master 
remium,  for  I  don't  believe  even  Moses  can  direct  you. 
Afoses.     I  know  nothing  of  books. 

^S/r  Oliv.     So,  so,   nothing  of    the  family  property  left,   I 
ippose  ? 

iZhas,  Surf.    Not  much,  indeed ;   unless  you  have  a  mind 
the  family  pictures.     I  have  got  a  room  full  of  ancestors 
>ove ;  and  if  you  have  a  taste  for  old  paintings,  egad,  you 
I  all  have  'em  a  bargain. 

Sir  Oliv,  Hey !  what  the  devil !  sure,  you  wouldn't  sell  your 
>ref athers,  would  you  ? 

Chas.  Surf    Every  man  of  them,  to  the  best  bidder. 

Sir  Oliv.     What !  your  great-uncles  and  aunts  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  Ay,  and  my  great-grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers too. 

Sir  Oliv.  [aside].  Now  I  give  him  up  !  —  [Aloud."]  What 
ie  plague,  have  you  no  bowels  for  your  own  kindred?  Odd's 
£e !  do  you  take  me  for  Shylock  in  the  play,^  that  you  would 
aise  money  of  me  on  your  own  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  Nay,  my  little  broker,  don't  be  angry :  what 
Leed  you  care,  if  you  have  your  money's  worth  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  I'll  be  the  purchaser:  I  think  I  can  dispose 
>f  the  family  canvas. — [Aside.]  Oh,  Til  never  forgive  him 
•bis!  never! 

Re-enter  Careless. 

Care.    Come,  Charles,  what  keeps  you  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  I  can't  come  yet.  I' faith,  we  are  going  to 
bave  a  sale  above  stairs ;  here's  little  Premium  will  buy  all  my 
incestors  ! 

Care.     Oh,  burn  your  ancestors  ! 

Chas.  Surf  No,  he  may  do  that  afterwards,  if  he  pleases. 
Itay,  Careless,  we  want  you :  egad,  you  shall  be  auctioneer  — 
o  come  along  with  us. 


1  Shylock  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  lends  Antonio  money  on  condition 
lat  Antonio  shall  ^ve  him  a  pound  of  his  flesh  in  case  he  fails  to  pay  the 
>bt  within  a  specified  time. 
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Care.  Oh,  have  with  you,^  if  that's  the  case.  I  can  handle 
a  hammer  as  well  as  a  dice-box !     Going !  going  ! 

Sir  Oliv.     Oh,  the  profligates  1  [Aside. 

Chas,  Surf,  Come,  Moses,  you  shall  be  appraiser,  if  we 
want  one.  Gad^s  life,  little  Premium,  you  don't  seem  to  like 
the  business  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  yes,  I  do,  vastly !  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  yes,  yes,  I 
think  it  a  rare  joke  to  sell  one's  family  by  auction  —  ha  1  ha  !— 
[Aside.']  Oh,  the  prodigal ! 

Ckas,  Surf.  To  be  sure !  when  a  man  wants  money,  where 
the  plague  should  he  get  assistance,  if  he  can't  make  free  with 
his  own  relations  ?  [ExiunL 

Sir  Oliv.    I'll  never  forgive  him;  never  I  never  1 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Picture  Room  in  Charles  Surface's  House. 

Enler  Charles  Surface,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  Moses,  W 

Careless. 

Ckas.  Surf.  Walk  in,  gentlemen ;  pray  walk  in ;  —  here  they 
are,  the  family  of  the  Surfaces,  up  to  the  Conquest.  * 

Sir  Oliv.     And,  in  my  opinion,  a  goodly  collection. 

C/ias.  Surf.  Ay,  ay,  these  are  done  in  the  true  spirit  of 
portrait-painting;  no  volontilre grace^  or  expression.  Not  like 
the  works  of  your  modern  Raphaels  *  who  give  you  the  strong- 
est resemblance,  yet  contrive  to  make  your  portrait  independent 
of  you ;  so  that  you  may  sink  the  original  and  not  hurt  the 
picture.  No,  no  ;  the  merit  of  these  is  the  inveterate  likeness  — 
all  stiff  and  awkward  as  the  originals,  and  like  nothing  in  human 
nature  besides. 


1  PU  go  with  you. 

2  The  Norman  Conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  io66. 

8  For  volontaire  grdce^  which  is  still  not  good  French.    He  means  grehit 
tous  effect. 

^  The  great  Italian  painter  Raphael  lived  from  1483  to  1520. 
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f  Sir  Olw.  Ah  I  we  shall  never  see  such  figures  of  men  again. 
Chas.  Surf,  I  hope  not  Well,  you  see,  Master  Premium, 
^  what  a  domestic  character  I  am;  here  I  sit  of  an  evening 
r  wmounded  by  my  family.  But  come,  get  to  your  pulpit,  Mr. 
\  Auctioneer ;  here's  an  old  gouty  chair  of  my  grandfather's  will 
\     answer  the  purpose. 

I         Care.    Ay,  ay,  this  will  do.    But,  Charles,  I  haven't  a  ham- 
iner;  and  what's  an  auctioneer  without  his  hammer  ? 

Chas.  Surf,  Egad,  that's  true.  What  parchment  have  we 
J>we?  Oh,  our  genealogy  in  full.  [Taking  pedigree  down.'] 
Here,  Careless,  you  shall  have  no  common  bit  of  mahogany ; 
^'s  the  family  tree  for  you,  you  rogue  I  This  shall  be  your 
hammer,  and  now  you  may  knock  down  my  ancestors  with  their 
own  pedigree. 

SirOliv,  What  an  unnatural  rogue!  —  an  ex  post  facto 
panicide !  ^  [Aside. 

Care.  Yes,  yes,  here's  a  list  of  your  generation  indeed ;  — 
^aith,  Charles,  this  is  the  most  convenient  thing  you  could 
have  found  for  the  business,  for  'twill  not  only  serve  as  a 
hammer,  but  a  catalogue  into  the  bargain.  Come,  begin  — 
A-going,  a-going,  a-going  I 

Chas,  Surf,     Bravo,  Careless  !    Well,  here's  my  great  uncle. 
Sir  Richard  Raveline,  a  marvellous  good  general  in  his  day,  I 
•'ssurc  you.      He  served  in  all    the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
'^  and  got  that  cut  over  his  eye  at  the  battle  of  Malpla- 
quet*    What  say  you,  Mr.  Premium  ?  look  at  him  —  there's  a 
hero!    not  cut  out  of  his  feathers,  as  your  modem  clipped 
captains  are,  but    enveloped  in    wig   and  regimentals,  as  a 
general  should  be.     What  do  you  bid? 
Sir  Oliv,  [aside  to  Moses].     Bid  him  speak. 
Moses.     Mr.  Premium  would  have  you  speak. 
Chas.  Surf.    Why,  then,  he  shall  have  him  for  ten  poinds, 
and  I'm  sure  that's  not  dear  for  a  staff-officer. 
Sir  Oliv.  [aside].     Heaven   deliver  me !  his  famous  uncle 


1  A  murderer  of  one's  dead  ancestors.  Ex  post  facto  or  ex  fosi/acto^  from 
what  is  done  afterwards,  retrospective,  ^n  ex  post  facto  law  punishes  for  an 
offense  committed  before  the  law  was  passed. 

s  Won  by  Marlbonrngfa  and  Prince  Eugene  against  the  French  in  1709. 
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Richard  for  ten  pounds !  —  \Aloud^  Very  well,  sir,  I  t 
at  that 

Chas,  Surf,  Careless,  knock  down  my  uncle  Ric 
Here,  now,  is  a  maiden  sister  of  his,  my  great-aunt  £ 
done  by  Kneller^  in  his  best  manner,  and  esteemet 
formidable  likeness.  There  she  is,  you  see,  a  she; 
feeding  her  flock. ^  You  shall  have  her  for  five  pound 
the  sheep  are  worth  the  money. 

Sir  Oliv,  [aside].     Ah !  poor  Deborah !   a  woman 
such  a  value  on  herself!  —  lAioud.']  Five  pounds  tec 
mine. 

C^as,  Surf,  Knock  down  my  aunt  Deborah  !  —  H 
are  two  that  were  a  sort  of  cousins  of  theirs.  —  You  se< 
these  pictures  were  done  some  time  ago,  when  beaux  w^ 
and  the  ladies  their  own  hair. 

Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  truly,  head-dresses  appear  to  have 
little  lower  in  those  days.* 

Chas,  Surf,    Well,  take  that  couple  for  the  same. 

Moses,     'Tis  a  good  bargain. 

Chas.  Surf.  Careless  !  —  This,  now,  is  a  grandfatli 
mother's,  a  learned  judge,  well  known  on  the  western  c 
What  do  you  rate  him  at,  Moses  ? 

Moses.     Four  guineas. 

Chas,  Surf,  Four  guineas !  Gad's  life,  you  don't 
the  price  of  his  wig.  —  Mr.  Premium,  you  have  mor 
for  the  woolsack ;  ^  do  let  us  knock  his  lordship  down  a 

Sir  Oliv,     By  all  means. 

Care,     Gone ! 

Chas,  Surf,  And  there  are  two  brothers  of  his,  Wil 
Walter  Blunt,  Esquires,  both  members  of  parliament,  a 
speakers;  and,  what's  very  extraordinary,  I  believe,  th 
first  time  they  were  ever  bought  or  sold. 


1  A  German  portrait-painter  resident  the  greater  part  of  his  life  is 

2  In  Dr.  Primrose's  historical  family  piece  '*  Sophia  was  to  be  a 
ess,  with  as  many  sheep  as  the  painter  could  put  in  for  nothing.** 
Wakefield,  XVI.) 

8  For  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  enormous  head-dre 
period  see  Wright*s  Caricature  History,  VII. 

^  The  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Hous 
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SirOHv,    That  is  very  extraordinary,  indeed!     I'D  take 
them  at  your  own  price,  for  the  honour  of  parliament. 
Care.    Well  said,  little  Premium !     Ill  knock  them  down  at 

forty. 

Chas,  Surf.  Here's  a  jolly  fellow  —  I  don't  know  what 
relation,  but  he  was  mayor  of  Norwich  i^  take  him  at  eight 
pounds. 

Sir  Oliv.     No,  no;  six  will  do  for  the  mayor. 

Chas.  Surf.  Come,  make  it  guineas,  and  Til  throw  you  the 
two  aldermen  there  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Oliv.     They're  mine. 

Chas.  Surf.  Careless,  knock  down  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
But,  plague  on't !  we  shall  be  all  day  retailing  in  this  manner ; 
do  let  us  deal  wholesale :  what  say  you,  little  Premium  }  Give 
ine  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  rest  of  the  family  in  the 
lump. 

Care.    Ay,  ay,  that  will  be  the  best  way. 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  well ;  any  thing  to  accommodate  you ;  they 
are  mine.  But  there  is  one  portrait  which  you  have  always 
passed  over. 

Care.    What,  that  ill-looking  little  fellow  over  the  settee  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  that ;  though  I  don't  think  him 
so  ill-looking  a  little  fellow,  by  any  means. 

Chas.  Surf.  What,  that  ?  Oh ;  that's  my  uncle  Oliver ! 
^twas  done  before  he  went  to  India. 

Care.  Your  uncle  Oliver !  Gad,  then  you'll  never  be  friends, 
Charles.  That,  now,  to  me,  is  as  stern  a  looking  rogue  as  ever 
I  saw ;  an  unforgiving  eye,  and  a  damned  disinheriting  counte- 
nance !  an  inveterate  knave,  depend  on't.  Don't  you  think  so, 
little  Premium  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  do  not ;  I  think  it  is  as 
honest  a  looking  face  as  any  in  the  room,  dead  or  alive.  But  I 
suppose  uncle  Oliver  goes  with  the  rest  of  the  lumber? 

Chas.  Surf.  No,  hang  it !  I'll  not  part  with  poor  Noll. 
Tlie  old  fellow  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and,  egad,  I'll  keep 
fe  picture  while  I've  a  room  to  put  it  in. 

Sir  Oliv.  [aside"].    The    rogue's    my  nephew  after  all !  — 


^  In  Norfolk,  England. 
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{AloudJ]    But,  sir,  I   have  somehow  taken  a  fancy  to  that 
picture. 

Chas,  Surf*  Vm  sorry  for't,  for  you  certainly  will  not  havC 
it.     Oons,  haven't  you  got  enough  of  them  ? 

Sir  Oliv,  [aside],  I  forgive  him  every  thing !  —  [A/oudJ]  But, 
sir,  when  I  take  a  whim  in  my  head,  I  don't  value  money.  lH 
give  you  as  much  for  that  as  for  all  the  rest. 

C/tas.  Surf.  Don*t  tease  me,  master  broker ;  I  tell  you  lH 
not  part  with  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

Sir  Oliv.  {aside].    How  like  his  father  the  dog  is !  —  \Al<md^ 
Well,  well,  I  have  done.  — [Aside,]  I  did  not  perceive  it  before* 
but  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  striking  resemblance.  —  \AUnidS\ 
Here  is  a  draught  for  your  sum. 

Chas,  Surf,     Why,  'tis  for  eight  hundred  pounds ! 

Sir  Oliv,     You  will  not  let  Sir  Oliver  go? 

Chas,  Surf.     Zounds !  no  !  I  tell  you  once  more. 

Sir  Oliv,  Then  never  mind  the  difference ;  we'll  balance 
that  another  time.  But  give  me  your  hand  on  the  bargain  ; 
you  are  an  honest  fellow,  Charles  —  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  bein^ 
so  free.  —    Come,  Moses. 

Chas,  Surf  Egad,  this  is  a  whimsical  old  fellow !  —  But 
hark'ee,  Premium,  you'll  prepare  lodgings  for  these  gentle- 
men .? 

Sir  Oliv.    Yes,  yes,  I'll  send  for  them  in  a  day  or  two. 

Chas,  Surf.  But  hold ;  do  now  send  a  genteel  conveyance 
for  them,  for,  I  assure  you,  they  were  most  of  them  used  to 
ride  in  their  own  carriages. 

Sir  Oliv.     I  will,  I  will  —  for  all  but  Oliver. 

Chas.  Surf     Ay,  all  but  the  little  nabob. 

Sir  Oliv.     You're  fixed  on  that  ? 

Chas.  Surf     Peremptorily. 

Sir  Oliv,  [aside].  A  dear  extravagant  rogue  !  —  [Aloud] 
Good  day !  —  Come,  Moses.  —  [Aside,]  Let  me  hear  now  who 
dares  call  him  profligate  1  ^  [Exil  with  MosES. 

1  "  The  scene  in  which  Charles  sells  all  the  old  family  pictures  bat  til 
uncle^  who  is  the  purchaser  m  disguise,  and  that  of  the  discovery  of  Lad^ 
Teazle  when  the  screen  falls,  are  among  the  happiest  and  most  highly  wrouj^ 
that  comedy,  in  its  wide  and  brilliant  range,  can  boast." 

Hazlitt,  English  Comic  Writers^  VIII. 
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Core.    Why,  this  is  the  oddest  genius  of  the  sort  I  ever  met 

with. 

Ckoi,  Surf.  £g2id,  he's  the  prince  of  brokers,  I  think.  I 
wonder  how  the  devil  Moses  got  acquainted  with  so  honest  a 
fellow.—  Ha!  here's  Rowley. —  Do,  Careless,  say  I'll  join 
the  company  in  a  few  moments. 

Care,  I  will  —  but  don't  let  that  old  blockhead  persuade 
you  to  squander  any  of  that  money  on  old  musty  debts,  or 
^y  such  nonsense;  for  tradesmen,  Charles,  are  the  most 
exorbitant  fellows. 

Ckas,  Surf,  Very  true,  and  paying  them  is  only  encouraging 
thenu 

Care,    Nothing  else. 

Chas.  Surf,  Ay,  ay,  never  fear.  —  {Exit  Careless.]  So ! 
t^is  was  an  odd  old  fellow,  indeed.  Let  me  see ;  two-thirds  of 
this,  five  hundred  and  thirty  odd  pounds,  are  mine  by  right, 
'^ore  heaven !  I  find  one's  ancestors  are  more  valuable  rela- 
tions than  I  took  them  for !  —  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  and  very  grateful  servant 

\Bows  ceremoniously  to  the  pictures. 

Enter  Rowley. 

"^'  old  Rowley  I  egad,  you  are  just  come  in  time  to  take  leave 
^vourold  acquaintance. 

^ow.  Yes,  I  heard  they  were  a-going.  But  I  wonder  you 
c^  have  such  spirits  under  so  many  distresses. 

Chas,  Surf,  Why,  there's  the  point  1  my  distresses  are  so 
^^ny,  that  I  can't  afford  to  part  with  my  spirits ;  but  I  shall 
^  rich  and  splenetic,  all  in  good  time.  However,  I  suppose 
you  are  surprised  that  I  am  not  more  sorrowful  at  parting 
^th  so  many  near  relations;  to  be  sure,  'tis  very  affecting; 
t>ut  you  see  they  never  move  a  muscle,  so  why  should  I  ? 

Row.     There's  no  making  you  serious  a  moment. 

Chas,  Surf,     Yes,  faith,   I  am  so  now.     Here,  my  honest 
fiowley,  here,  get  me  this  changed  directly,  and  take  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  it  immediately  to  old  Stanley. 
Row*     A  hundred  pounds  !    Consider  only  — 
Chas,  Surf,     Gad's  life,  don't  talk  about  it !  poor  Stanley's 
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wants  are  pressing,  and,  if  you  don't  make  haste,  we  shall  have 
some  one  call  that  has  a  better  right  to  the  money. 

Row,     Ah!  there's  the  point!     I  never  will  cease  dunning 
you  with  the  old  proverb  — 

Chas,  Surf.  Be  just  before  you*re  generous.  —  Why,  so  % 
would  if  I  could;  but  Justice  is  an  old,  hobbling  beldame^ 
and  I  can't  get  her  to  keep  pace  with  Generosity,  for  the  soul 
of  me. 

Row.    Yet,  Charles,  believe  me,  one  hour's  reflection  — 

Chas,  Surf  Ay,  ay,  it's  very  true;  but,  hark'ee,  Rowley.^ 
while  I  have,  by  heaven  I'll  give;  so,  damn  your  economy^ 
and  now  for  hazard.^  [ExetnU*^ 

Scene  II.  —  Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses. 

Moses.    Well,  sir,  I  think,  as  Sir  Peter  said,  you  have  sec^c:^ 
Mr.  Charles  in  high  glory;  'tis  great  pity  he's  so  extravaganti— 

Sir  Oliv.     True,  but  he  would  not  sell  my  picture. 

Moses.    And  loves  wine  and  women  so  much. 

Sir  Oliv.    But  he  would  not  sell  my  picture. 

Moses.    And  games  so  deep. 

Sir  Oliv.    But  he  would  not  sell  my  picture.     Oh,  her^*** 
Rowley. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Row.    So,  Sir  Oliver,  I  find  you  have  made  a  purchase — 

Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  yes,  our  young  rake  has  parted  with  hi* 
ancestors  like  old  tapestry. 

Row.  And  here  has  he  commissioned  me  to  re-deliver  yoo 
part  of  the  purchase-money  —  I  mean,  though,  in  your  neces- 
sitous character  of  old  Stanley. 

Moses.    Ah  !  there  is  the  pity  of  all ;  he  is  so  damned  chari- 
table. 

Row.    And  I  left  a  hosier  and  two  tailors  in  the  hall,  who,    f  ^ 
I'm  sure,  won't  be  paid,  and  this  hundred  would  satisfy  them. 

Sir  Oliv.    Well,  well,  I'll  pay  his  debts,  and  his  benevolence 


*; 
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1  Gaming.    See  Moses'  third  speech  following. 
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too.     But  now  I  am  no  more  a  broker,  and  you  shall  introduce 
me  to  the  elder  brother  as  old  Stanley. 

Row.  Not  yet  awhile ;  Sir  Peter,  I  know,  means  to  call 
there  about  this  time. 

Enter  Trip. 

Trip.  Oh,  gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  not  showing  you 
out ;  this  way.  —    Moses,  a  word.  {Exit  with  Moses. 

Sir  Oliv.  There's  a  fellow  for  you  !  Would  you  believe  it, 
that  puppy  intercepted  the  Jew  on  our  coming,  and  wanted  to 
raise  money  before  he  got  to  his  master ! 

Row.    Indeed ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  they  are  now  planning  an  annuity  business. 
Ah,  Master  Rowley,  in  my  days  servants  were  content  with 
the  follies  of  their  masters,  when  they  were  worn  a  little  thread- 
bare ;  but  now  they  have  their  vices,  like  their  birthday  clothes, 
with  the  gloss  on.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Library  in  Joseph  Surface's  House. 

Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Servant. 

Jos.  Surf.    No  letter  from  Lady  Teazle  ? 

Servant.     No,  sir. 

Jos.  Surf,  [aside].  I  am  surprised  she  has  not  sent,  if  she 
is  prevented  from  coming.  Sir  Peter  certainly  does  not  suspect 
me.  Yet  I  wish  I  may  not  lose  the  heiress  through  the  scrape 
I  have  drawn  myself  into  with  the  wife ;  however,  Charles's 
imprudence  and  bad  character  are  great  points  in  my  favour. 

[Knocking  heard  without. 

Servant.    Sir,  I  believe  that  must  be  Lady  Teazle. 

Jos.  Surf.  Hold  !  See  whether  it  is  or  not,  before  you  go 
to  the  door :  I  have  a  particular  message  for  you  if  it  should 
be  my  brother. 

Servant.  'Tis  her  ladyship,  sir;  she  always  leaves  her  chair 
at  the  milliner's  in  the  next  street. 

Jos.  Surf.  Stay,  stay ;  draw  that  screen  before  the  window 
—  that  will  do  ;  —  my  opposite  neighbour  is  a  maiden  lady  of 
so  curious  a  temper,  —  [Servant  draws  the  screen^  and  exit.] 
I   have  a  difficult  hand  to  play  in  this  affair.      Lady  Teazle 
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has  lately  suspected  my  views  on  Maria;  but  she  must  byttO 
means  be  let  into  that  secret,  —  at  least,  till  I  have  her  mor< 
in  my  power. 

Enter  Lady  Teazle. 

ILady  Teaz,  What,  sentiment  in  soliloquy  now  ?  Have  yoi> 
been  very  impatient  ?  O  Lud !  don't  pretend  to  look  grave.  J 
vow  I  couldn't  come  before. 

Jos.  Surf,    O  madam,  punctuality  is  a  species  of  constancy 
very  unfashionable  in  a  lady  of  quality. 

[Places  chairs,  and  sits  after  Lady  Teazle  is  set 

Lady  Teaz,  Upon  my  word,  you  ought  to  pity  me.  Do  you* 
know  Sir  Peter  is  grown  so  ill-natured  to  me  of  late,  and  sC^ 
jealous  of  Charles  too — that's  the  best  of  the  story,  isn't  itl^ 

Jos.  Surf    I  am  glad  my  scandalous  friends  keep  that  up. 

Lady  Teaz,  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  would  let  Maria  marry 
him,  and  then  perhaps  he  would  be  convinced;  don't  yoLS* 
Mr.  Surface? 

Jos.  Surf  [aside'].     Indeed  I  do  not.  —  [Aloud,"]    Oh,  ce*"- 
tainly  I  do !  for  then  my  dear  Lady  Teazle  would  also  be  con- 
vinced how  wrong  her  suspicions  were  of  my  having  any  design 
on  the  silly  girl. 

Lady  Teaz.    Well,  well,  I'm  inclined  to  believe  you.    But 
isn't  it  provoking,  to  have  the  most  ill-natured  things  said  0/ 
one  ?    And  there's  my  friend  Lady  Sneerwell  has  circulated  I 
don't  know  how  many  scandalous  tales  of  me,  and  all  without 
any  foundation  too  ;  that's  what  vexes  me. 

Jos,  Surf,  Ay,  madam,  to  be  sure,  that  is  the  provokiDg 
circumstance  — without  foundation  ;  yes,  y«s,  there's  the  morti- 
fication, indeed  ;  for,  when  a  scandalous  story  is  believed  against 
one,  there  certainly  is  no  comfort  like  the  consciousness  of 
having  deserved  it. 

Lady  Teaz.  No,  to  be  sure,  then  I'd  forgive  their  malice; 
but  to  attack  me,  who  am  really  so  innocent,  and  who  nevef 
say  an  ill-natured  thing  of  anybody  —  that  is,  of  any  friend; 
and  then  Sir  Peter,  too,  to  have  him  so  peevish,  and  so  stisr 
picious,  when  I  know  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart — indeed 
'tis  monstrous ! 
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Jos.  Surf,  But,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  *tis  your  own  fault  if 
you  suffer  it.  When  a  husband  entertains  a  groundless  sus- 
picion of  his  wife,  and  withdraws  his  confidence  from  her,  the 
original  compact  is  broken,  and  she  owes  it  to  the  honour  of 
her  sex  to  endeavour  to  outwit  him- 

Lady  Teaz.  Indeed !  So  that  if  he  suspects  me  without 
cause,  it  follows  that  the  best  way  of  curing  his  jealousy  is  to 
give  him  reason  f or't  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  Undoubtedly  —  for  your  husband  should  never 
be  deceived  in  you :  and  in  that  case  it  becomes  you  to  be  frail 
in  compliment  to  his  discernment. 

Lady  Teas.  To  be  sure,  what  you  say  is  very  reasonable, 
and  when  the  consciousness  of  my  innocence  — 

Jos.  Surf.  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  there  is  the  great  mistake ! 
*tis  this  very  conscious  innocence  that  is  of  the  greatest  preju- 
dice to  you.  What  is  it  makes  you  negligent  of  forms,  and 
careless  of  the  world's  opinion  ?  why,  the  consciousness  of 
your  own  innocence.  What  makes  you  thoughtless  in  your 
conduct,  and  apt  to  run  into  a  thousand  little  imprudences? 
why,  the  consciousness  of  your  own  innocence.  What  makes 
you  impatient  of  Sir  Peter's  temper,  and  outrageous  at  his 
suspicions  ?  why,  the  consciousness  of  your  innocence. 

Lady  Teaz,    'Tis  very  true ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  if  you  would  but 
once  make  a  tnfiing  faux  pas  ^  you  can't  conceive  how  cautious 
you  would  grow,  and  how  ready  to  humour  and  agree  with  your 
husband. 

Loify  Teaz.    Do  you  think  so  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  I  am  sure  on't ;  and  then  you  would  find 
all  scandad  would  cease  at  once,  for  —  in  short,  your  character 
at  present  is  like  a  person  in  a  plethora,  absolutely  dying  from 
too  much  health. 

Lady  Teaz.  So,  so ;  then  I  perceive  your  prescription  is, 
that  I  must  sin  in  my  own  defence,  and  part  with  my  virtue  to 
preserve  my  reputation  ?  2 

1  False  step,  mistake. 

•  **  This  sentence  seems  to  have  haunted  him  [Sheridan]  —  I  find  it  written 

in  every  direction,  and  without  any  material  change  in  its  form,  over  the  pages 

of  his  different  memorandum-books.'*  —  Moore,  V. 
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Jos.  Surf.    Exactly  so,  upon  my  credit,  ma'am. 

Lady  Teaz.  Well,  certainly  this  is  the  oddest  doctrine,  and 
the  newest  receipt  for  avoiding  calumny ! 

Jos.  Surf.  An  infallible  one,  believe  me.  Prudence,  like 
experience,  must  be  paid  for. 

Lady  Teaz.  Why,  if  my  understanding  were  once  con- 
vinced— 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  certainly,  madam,  your  understanding  should 
be  convinced.  Yes,  yes — Heaven  forbid  I  should  persuade 
you  to  do  any  thing  you  thought  wrong.  No,  no,  I  have  too 
much  honour  to  desire  it. 

Lady  Teaz.  Don't  you  think  we  may  as  well  leave  honour 
out  of  the  argument?  \Rius* 

Jos.  Surf.  Ah,  the  ill  effects  of  your  country  education,  I 
see,  still  remain  with  you. 

Lady  Teaz.  I  doubt  they  do,  indeed ;  and  I  will  fairly  own 
to  you,  that  if  I  could  be  persuaded  to  do  wrong,  it  would 
be  by  Sir  Peter's  ill  usage  sooner  than  your  honourable  Ic^c, 
after  all. 

Jos.  Surf.     Then,  by  this  hand,  which  he  is  unworthy  of — 

[  Taking  her  hand. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

'Sdeath  !  you  blockhead  —  what  do  you  want  ? 

Servant.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  I  thought  you  would 
not  choose  Sir  Peter  to  come  up  without  announcing  him. 

Jos.  Surf    Sir  Peter !  —  Oons  —  the  devil ! 

Lady  Teaz.     Sir  Peter!  O  Ludl   I'm  ruined!    I'm  ruined! 

Servant.     Sir,  'twasn't  I  let  him  in. 

Lady  Teaz.  Oh !  I'm  quite  undone !  What  will  become  of 
me  ?  Now,  Mr.  Logic  —  Oh  !  mercy,  sir,  he's  on  the  stairs  — 
I'll  get  behind  here  —  and  if  ever  I'm  so  imprudent  again  — 

\Goes  behind  the  screen} 

Jos.  Surf.     Give  me  that  book. 

\_Sits  down.     Servant  pretends  to  adjust  his  chair. 


1  It  has  been  observed  that  when  Lady  Teazle  goes  behind  the  screen  she  is 
in  full  view  of  the  maiden  lady  of  so  curious  a  temper  who  is  Joseph  SurfMe*! 
opposite  neighbor. 
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Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  ever  improving  himself  —  Mr.  Surface,  Mr. 
Surface  —  \Pats  Joseph  on  the  shoulder. 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  my  dear  Sir  Peter,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
[Gaping,  throws  away  the  book."]  I  have  been  dozing  over  a 
stupid  book.  Well,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  call. 
You  haven't  been  here,  I  believe,  since  I  fitted  up  this  room. 
Books,  you  know,  are  the  only  things  I  am  a  coxcomb  in. 

Sir  Pet.  'Tis  very  neat  indeed.  Well,  well,  that's  proper ; 
and  you  can  make  even  your  screen  a  source  of  knowledge  — 
hung,  I  perceive,  with  maps. 

Jos.  Surf.    Oh,  yes,  I  find  great  use  in  that  screen. 

Sir  Pet.  I  dare  say  you  must,  certainly,  when  you  want  to 
find  any  thing  in  a  hurry. 

Jos.  Surf.    Ay,  or  to  hide  any  thing  in  a  hurry  either. 

[Aside, 

Sir  Pet.    Well,  I  have  a  little  private  business  — 

Jos.  Surf.    You  need  not  stay.  [To  Servant. 

Servant.    No,  sir.  [Exit. 

Jos.  Surf.    Here's  a  chair.  Sir  Peter  —  I  beg  — 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  now  we  are  alone,  there  is  a  subject,  my 
dear  friend,  on  which  I  wish  to  unburden  my  mind  to  you  — 
a  point  of  the  greatest  moment  to  my  peace  ;  in  short,  my 
good  friend,  Lady  Teazle's  conduct  of  late  has  made  me  very 
unhappy. 

Jos,  Surf     Indeed  !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Sir  Pet,  Yes,  'tis  but  too  plain  she  has  not  the  least  regard 
for  me  ;  but,  what's  worse,  I  have  pretty  good  authority  to  sup- 
pose she  has  formed  an  attachment  to  another. 

Jos.  Surf.     Indeed  !  you  astonish  me  ! 

Sir  Pet.  Yes !  and,  between  ourselves,  I  think  I've  discov- 
ered the  person. 

Jos.  Surf.     How  !  you  alarm  me  exceedingly. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  I  knew  you  would  sympathize 
with  me ! 

Jos.  Surf    Yes,  believe  me,  Sir  Peter,  such  a  discovery  would 
hurt  me  just  as  much  as  it  would  you. 

Sir  Pet.   I  am  convinced  of  it.   Ah  !  it  is  a  happiness  to  have 
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a  friend  whom  we  can  trust  even  with  one's  family  secrets.   But 
have  you  no  guess  who  I  mean  ? 

Jos,  Surf,  I  haven't  the  most  distant  idea.  It  can't  be  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite? 

Sir  Pet.     Oh,  no  !    What  say  you  to  Charles  ? 

Jos.  Surf.     My  brother  !  impossible  ! 

Sir  Pet.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  the  goodness  of  your  own  heart 
misleads  you.     You  judge  of  others  by  yourself. 

Jos.  Surf.  Certainly,  Sir  Peter,  the  heart  that  is  con- 
scious of  its  own  integrity  is  ever  slow  to  credit  another's 
treachery. 

Sir  Pet.  True;  but  your  brother  has  no  sentiment— jfOU 
never  hear  him  talk  so. 

Jos.  Surf  Yet  I  can't  but  think  Lady  Teazle  herself  has  too 
much  principle. 

Sir  Pet,  Ay ;  but  what  is  principle  against  the  flattery  of  a 
handsome,  lively  young  fellow  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  That's  very  true. 
.  Sir  Pet,  And  then,  you  know,  the  difference  of  our  ages 
makes  it  very  improbable  that  she  should  have  any  great  affec- 
tion for  me  ;  and  if  she  were  to  be  frail,  and  I  were  to  make  it 
public,  why  the  town  would  only  laugh  at  me,  the  foolish  oli 
bachelor,  who  had  married  a  girl. 

Jos.  Surf.    That's  true,  to  be  sure  —  they  would  laugh. 

Sir  Pet.  Laugh  !  ay,  and  make  ballads,  and  paragraphs,  and 
the  devil  knows  what,  of  me. 

Jos.  Surf.     No,  you  must  never  make  it  public. 

Sir  Pet.  But  then  again  —  that  the  nephew  of  my  old  friend. 
Sir  Oliver,  should  be  the  person  to  attempt  such  a  wrong,  hurts 
me  more  nearly. 

Jos.  Surf.  Ay,  there's  the  point.  When  ingratitude  barbs 
the  dart  of  injury,  the  wound  has  double  danger  in  it. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay  —  I,  that  was,  in  a  manner,  left  his  guardian;^ 
in  whose  house  he  had  been  so  often  entertained  ;  who  never  in 
my  life  denied  him  —  my  advice  ! 

Jos.  Surf  Oh,  'tis  not  to  be  credited  !  There  may  be  a  man 
capable  of  such  baseness,  to  be  sure ;  but,  for  my  part,  till  you 


1  See  Act  I.,  Scene  i.  (page  198),  and  note  2,  and  Scene  ii.  (page  2io). 
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can  give  me  positive  proofs,  I  cannot  but  doubt  it.     However,  if 

[      It  should  be  proved  on  him,  he  is  no  longer  a  brother  of  mine  — 

fc     ^  disclaim  kindred  with  him :  for  the  man  who  can  break  the 

J     laws  of  hospitality,  and  tempt  the  wife  of  his  fpend,  deserves  to 

\     be  branded  as  the  pest  of  society. 

^        Sir  Pet.    What  a  difference  there  is  between  you !     What 
noble  sentiments ! 
Jos.  Surf,     Yet  I  cannot  suspect  Lady  Teazle's  honour. 
Sir  Pet.    I  am  sure  I  wish  to  think  well  of  her,  and  to  remove 
^  ground  of  quarrel  between  us.     She  has  lately  reproached 
Die  more  than  once  with  having  made  no  settlement  on  her ; 
^  in  our  last  quarrel,  she  almost  hinted  that  she  should  not 
break  her  heart  if  I  was  dead.     Now,  as  we  seem  to  differ  in 
our  ideas  of  expense,  I  have  resolved  she  shall  have  her  own 
^y,  and  be  her  own  mistress  in  that  respect  for  the  future  ; 
^d,  if  I  were  to  die,  she  will  find   I   have  not  been   inat- 
^tive  to  her  interest  while  living.      Here,  my  friend,   are 
*^e  drafts  of  two  deeds,  which  I  wish  to  have  your  opinion  on. 
%  one,  she  will    enjoy  eight    hundred   a  year  independent 
Hile  I  live ;  and  by  the  other,  the  bulk  of  my  fortune  at  my 
«ieath. 
Jos.  Surf.     This  conduct,  Sir  Peter,  is  indeed  truly  generous. 
"^  [Aside.']     I  wish  it  may  not  corrupt  my  pupil. 

Sir  Pet.     Yes,  I  am  determined  she  shall  have  no  cause  to 

^mplain,  though  I  would  not  have  her  acquainted  with  the  lat- 

^r  instance  of  my  affection  yet  awhile. 

Jos.  Surf,     Nor  I,  if  I  could  help  it.  [^Aside, 

Sir  Pet,     And  now,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  please,  we  will  talk 

^Ver  the  situation  of  your  hopes  with  Maria. 
Jos,  Surf,  [softfy].     Oh,  no.  Sir  Peter ;  another  time,  if  you 

please. 

Sir  Pet.     I  am  sensibly  chagrined  at  the  little  progress  you 

^^m  to  make  in  her  affections. 
Jos.  Surf,  [softfy].     I  beg  you  will  not  mention  it.     What 

^e  my  disappointments  when  your  happiness  is  in  debate  !  — 

[^Aside.]  'Sdeath  I  I  shall  be  ruined  every  way. 
Sir  Pet.     And  though  you  are  averse  to  my  acquainting  Lady 

Teazle  with  your  passion,  Tm  sure  she's  not  your  enemy  in  the 
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Jos,  Surf,  Pray,  Sir  Peter,  now  oblige  me.  I  am  really  too 
much  afiEected  by  the  subject  we  have  been  speaking  of  to  bestow 
a  thought  on  my  own  concerns.  The  man  who  is  entrusted  with 
his  friend's  distresses  can  never  — 

Re-enter  Servant. 
Well,  sir? 

Servant,  Your  brother,  sir,  is  speaking  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  street,  and  says  he  knows  you  are  within. 

Jos,  Surf,  'Sdeath !  blockhead,  I'm  not  within  —  I'm  out  for 
the  day. 

Sir  Pet,  Stay  —  hold  —  a  thought  has  struck  me: — yoo 
shall  be  at  home. 

Jos,  Surf,  Well,  well,  let  him  up.  —{Exit  Servant.]  HeTI 
interrupt  Sir  Peter,  however.  \Asiie 

Sir  Pet,  Now,  my  good  friend,  oblige  me,  I  entreat  you. 
Before  Charles  comes,  let  me  conceal  myself  somewhere ;  then 
do  you  tax  him  on  the  point  we  have  been  talking,  and  bis  an- 
swer may  satisfy  me  at  once. 

Jos,  Surf  Oh,  fie.  Sir  Peter!  would  you  have  me  join  in  so 
mean  a  trick  ?  —  to  trepan  ^  my  brother  too  ? 

Sir  Pet,  Nay,  you  tell  me  you  are  sure  he  is  innocent; 
if  so,  you  do  him  the  greatest  service  by  giving  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  clear  himself,  and  you  will  set  my  heart  at  rest.  Come, 
you  shall  not  refuse  me :  [going  up\  here,  behind  the  screen  wiH 
be  —  HeyJ  what  the  devil !  there  seems  to  be  one  listener  here 
already  —  I'll  swear  I  saw  a  petticoat ! 

Jos,  Surf  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well,  this  is  ridiculous  enough. 
rU  tell  you,  Sir  Peter,  though  I  hold  a  man  of  intrigue  to  be  a 
most  despicable  character,  yet,  you  know,  it  does  not  follow  that 
one  is  to  be  an  absolute  Joseph  ^  either!  Hark'ee, 'tis  a  little 
French  milliner,  a  silly  rogue  that  plagues  me ;  and  having 
some  character  to  lose,  on  your  coming,  sir,  she  ran  behind  the 
screen. 

Sir  Pet,  Ah,  Joseph  !  Joseph  !  Did  I  ever  think  that  yon 
—  But,  egad,  she  has  overheard  all  I  have  been  saying  of  my 
wife. 


1  Insnare,  trapan.  2  See  Genesis^  XXXIX.,  7-12. 
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Surf,    Oh,  'twill  never  go  any  farther,  you  may  depend 

L 

Pet.     No !  then,  faith,  let  h^r  hear  it  out.     Here's  a  closet 

as  well. 

Surf,    Well,  go  in  there. 

Pet,     Sly  rogue  1  sty  rogue !  \Goes  into  the  closet. 

Surf,    A  narrow  escape,  indeed !  and  a  curious  situation 

to  part  man  and  wife  in  this  manner. 
/  Teaz,  [peeping].    Couldn't  I  steal  o£E  ? 
Surf     Keep  close,  my  angel  I 
Pet.  [peeping],    Joseph,  tax  him  home. 
Surf,    Back,  my  dear  friend  ! 
/  Teaz,  [peeping].    Couldn't  you  lock  Sir  Peter  in  ? 
Surf,     Be  still,  my  life ! 
Pet.  [peeping].    You're  sure  the  little  milliner  won't 

Surf,     In,  in,  my  dear  Sir  Peter !  —    'Fore  Gad,  I  wish 
I  key  to  the  door. 

Enter  Charles  Surface. 

p.  Su9f.     Holla !  brother,  what  has  been  the  matter  ? 

allow  would  not  let  me  up  at  first.    What !  have  you  had 

or  a  wench  with  you  ? 

Surf,    Neither,  brother,  I  assure  you. 

p.  Suff    But  what  has  made  Sir  Peter  steal  off  ?    I 

t  he  had  been  with  you. 

Suff,    He  was,  brother ;  but,  hearing  you  were  coming, 

not  choose  to  stay. 

r.  Surf.    What !  was  the  old  gentleman  afraid  I  wanted 

ow  money  of  him  ? 

Surf     No,  sir:  but  I  am  sorry  to  find,   Charles,  you 

ately  given   that  worthy  man  grounds  for  great    un- 

>s. 

r.  Surf    Yes,  they  tell  me  I  do  that  to  a  great  many 

men.     But  how  so,  pray? 
Surf     To  be  plain  with  you,  brother,  he   thinks  you 
ieavouring  to  gain  Lady  Teazle's  affections  from  him. 
\  Surf,     Who,    I?    O    Lud!   not   I,  upon  my  word. — 
a !  ha!  ha!  so  the  old  fellow  has  found  out  that  he  has 
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got  a  young  wife,  has  he  ?  —  or,  what  is  worse,  Lady  Teazle  has 
found  out  she  has  an  old  husband  ?  « 

Jos,  Surf,  This  is  no  subject  to  jest  on,  brother.  He  who 
can  laugh  — 

Chas.  Surf,  True,  true,  as  you  were  going  to  say — then, 
seriously,  I  never  had  the  least  idea  of  what  you  charge  me 
with,  upon  my  honour. 

Jos,  Surf  Well,  it  will  give  Sir  Peter  great  satisfaction  to 
hear  this.  [Raising  his  voiu> 

Chas.  Surf  To  be  sure,  I  once  thought  the  lady  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  me ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  never  gave 
her  the  least  encouragement.  Besides,  you  know  my  attach- 
ment to  Maria. 

Jos,  Surf  But  sure,  brother,  even  if  Lady  Teazle  had 
betrayed  the  fondest  partiality  for  you  — 

Chas.  Surf  Why,  look'ee,  Joseph,  I  hope  I  shall  never 
deliberately  do  a  dishonourable  action  ;  but  if  a  pretty  woman 
was  purposely  to  throw  herself  in  my  way  —  and  that  pretty 
woman  married  to  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father  — 

Jos.  Surf,    Well! 

Chas.  Surf.    Why,  I  believe  I  should  be  obliged  to  — 

Jos,  Surf     What? 

Chas,  Surf  To  borrow  a  litde  of  your  morality,  that's  all 
But,  brother,  do  you  know  now  that  you  surprise  me  exceed- 
ingly, by  naming  me  with  Lady  Teazle ;  for,  i'  ^th,  I  alwajfS 
understood  you  were  her  favourite. 

Jos,  Surf,    Oh,  for  shame,  Charles  !    This  retort  is  foolish. 

Chas.  Surf,  Nay,  I  swear  I  have  seen  you  exchange  such 
significant  glances  — 

Jos.  Surf.    Nay,  nay,  sir,  this  is  no  jest. 

Chas.  Surf  Egad,  Fm  serious  !  Don't  you  remember  one 
day  when  I  called  here  — 

Jos,  Surf.     Nay,  pr'ythee,  Charles  — 

Chas.  Surf,    And  found  you  together  — 

Jos.  Surf.     Zounds,  sir,  I  insist  — 

Chas.  Surf,     And  another  time  when  your  servant  — 

Jos.  Surf    Brother,  brother,  a  word  with  you  I  —  [Asidt*] 
Gad,  I  must  stop  him. 

Chas.  Surf.     Informed,  I  say,  that  — 
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Jos.  Surf,  Hush !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Sir  Peter  has 
overheard  all  we  have  been  saying.  I  knew  you  would  clear 
yourself,  or  I  should  not  have  consented. 

Chtis.  Suff,    How,  Sir  Peter !    Where  is  he  ? 

Jos,  Surf.    Softly,  there  I  [Points  to  the  closet. 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  'fore  heaven,  111  have  him  out. —  Sir 
Peter,  come  forth ! 

Jos.  Surf    No,  no  — 

Chas.  Surf,  I  say,  Sir  Peter,  come  into  court  —  [Pulls  in 
Sir  Peter.]  What!  my  old  guardian! —  What!  turn  in- 
quisitor, and  take  evidence  incog.  ?  ^    Oh,  fie  !  Oh,  fie ! 

Sir  Pet.  Give  me  your  hand,  Charles  —  I  believe  I  have 
suspected  you  wrongfully;  but  you  mustn't  be  angry  with 
Joseph  — 'twas  my  plan ! 

Chas.  Surf    Indeed ! 

Sir  Pet.  But  I  acquit  you.  I  promise  you  I  don't  think 
near  so  ill  of  you  as  I  did :  what  I  have  heard  has  given  me 
great  satisfaction. 

Chas.  Surf.  Egad,  then,  'twas  lucky  you  didn't  hear  any 
more  —  wasn't  it,  Joseph  ? 

Sir  Pet.    Ah !  you  would  have  retorted  on  him. 

Chas.  Surf,    Ah,  ay,  that  was  a  joke. 

Sir  Pet.    Yes,  yes,  I  know  his  honour  too  well. 

Chas.  Surf.  >But  you  might  as  well  have  suspected  him  as 
me  in  this  matter,  for  all  that — mightn't  he,  Joseph  ? 

Sir  Pet.    Well,  well,  I  believe  you. 

Jos.  Surf    Would  they  were  both  out  of  the  room !     [Aside. 

Sir  Pet.  And  in  future,  perhaps,  we  may  not  be  such 
strangers. 

Re-enter  Servant,  and  whispers  Joseph  Surface. 

Servant.  Lady  Sneerwell  is  below,  and  says  she  will  come 
up. 

Jos.  Surf  Lady  Sneerwell !  Gad's  life !  she  must  not 
come  here.  [-£;nV  Servant.]  Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  —  I 
must  wait  on  you  down  stairs  :  here  is  a  person  come  on  par- 
ticular business. 


1  Incognito,  seaetly. 
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Chas,  Surf,  Well,  you  can  see  him  in  another  room.  Sir 
Peter  and  I  have  not  met  a  long  time,  and  I  have  somethiog 
to  say  to  him. 

Jos.  Surf.  \aside\  They  must  not  be  left  together.  —  [Akmd] 
I'll  send  Lady  Sneerwell  away,  and  return  directly.  —  [Aside 
to  Sir  Peter.]  Sir  Peter,  not  a  word  of  the  French  milliner. 

Sir  Pet  {aside  to  Joseph  Surface].    I !  not  for  the  world! 

—  [Exit  Joseph  Surface].  Ah,  Charles,  if  you  associated 
more  with  your  brother,  one  might  indeed  hope  for  yoar 
reformation.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment.  Well,  there  is  notb* 
ing  in  the  world  so  noble  as  a  man  of  sentiment. 

Chas.  Surf  Psha  !  he  is  too  moral  by  half;  and  so  appr^ 
hensive  of  his  good  name,  as  he  calls  it,  that  I  suppose  be 
would  as  soon  let  a  priest  into  his  house  as  a  wench. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no,  —  come,  come,  —  you  wrong  him.  No,  nol 
Joseph  is  no  rake,  but  he  is  no  such  saint  either,  in  that 
respect.  —  [Aside»'\  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  him  —  we  should 
have  such  a  laugh  at  Joseph. 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  hang  him  !  he's  a  very  anchorite,  a  youDg 
hermit ! 

Sir  Pet.  Hark'ee  —  you  must  not  abuse  him:  he  may 
chance  to  hear  of  it  again,  I  promise  you. 

Chas.  Surf    Why,  you  won't  tell  him  ? 

Sir  Pet.    No  —  but  —  this  way.  —  [Aside.']  Egad,  Til  tell  him. 

—  [Aloud^  Hark'ee  —  have  you  a  mind  to  have  a  good  laqgb 
at  Joseph  ? 

Chas.  Surf.     I  should  like  it  of  all  things. 

Sir  Pet.  Then,  i*  faith,  we  wiU  !  Til  be  quit  with  hun  for 
discovering  me.     He  had  a  girl  with  him  when  I  called. 

[Whisfen^ 

Chas.  Surf.    What !  Joseph  ?  you  jest. 

Sir  Pet.  Hush  !  —  a  little  French  milliner  —  and  the  best  (rf 
the  jest  is  —  she's  in  the  room  now. 

Chas.  Surf.    The  devil  she  is ! 

Sir  Pet.     Hush  !     I  tell  you.  [Points  to  the  scru»* 

Chas.  Surf     Behind  the  screen  !    'Slife,  let's  unveil  her ! 

Sir  Pet.     No,  no,  he's  coming  —  you  shan't,  indeed ! 

Chas.  Surf     Oh,  egad,    we'll  have  a  peep  at  the   little 

milliner ! 
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Sir  Pet,    Not  for  the  world !  —   Joseph  will  never  forgive  me. 
Chas,  Surf,     Til  stand  by  you  — 
Sir  Pet,     Odds,  here  he  is  ! 

[Charles  Surface  throws  down  the  screen,^ 

Re-enter  Joseph  Surface. 

Chas,  Surf,     Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  wonderful. 

Sir  Pet,     Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  damnable  !  2 

Chas,  Surf,  Sir  Peter,  this  is  one  of  the  smartest  French 
milliners  I  ever  saw.  Egad,  you  seem  all  to  have  been 
diverting  yourselves  here  at  hide  and  seek,  and  I  don't  see 
who  is  out  of  the  secret.  Shall  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  inform 
me  ?  Not  a  word  1  —  Brother,  will  you  be  pleased  to  explain 
this  matter?  What!  is  Morality  dumb  too? —  Sir  Peter, 
though  I  found  you  in  the  dark,  perhaps  you  are  not  so  now  ! 
All  mute  !  —  Well  —  though  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  affair, 
I  suppose  you  perfectly  understand  one  another ;  so  I'll  leave 
you  to  yourselves.  —  \Going,'\  Brother,  I'm  sorry  to  find  you 
have  given  that  worthy  man  grounds  for  so  much  uneasiness. 
—  Sir  Peter  !  there's  nothing  in  the  world  so  noble  as  a  man 
of  sentiment !  •  \Exit, 

Jos,  Surf,  Sir  Peter  —  notwithstanding  —  I  confess  —  that 
appearances  are  against  me  —  if  you  will  afford  me  your  pa- 
tience—  I  make  no  doubt — but  I  shall  explain  every  thing  to 
your  satisfaction. 

Sir  Pet,     If  you  please,  sir. 

Jos,  Surf  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  Lady  Teazle,  knowing  my 
pretensions   to  your  ward  Maria —  I   say,  sir,    Lady  Teazle, 


1  **  On  the  first  night  of  the  School  for  Scandal^  returning  from  Lincoln's 
Inn  about  nine  o'clock,  and  passing  through  the  pit  passage,  ...  I  heard 
such  a  tremendous  noise  over  my  head,  that,  fearing  the  theatre  was  proceeding 
to  fall  about  it,  I  ran  for  my  life ;  but  found  the  next  morning  that  the  noise 
did  not  arise  from  the  falling  of  the  house,  but  from  the  falling  of  the  screen  in 
the  fourth  act ;  so  violent  and  tumultuous  were  the  applause  and  laughter." 

Fr.  Reynolds. 

S  "  The  scene  is  frequently  acted  as  if  it  were  tragedy,  and  then  it  becomes 
simply  absurd."  —  Sanders,  IV. 

>  Charles  is  here  giving  back  their  own  words  to  Joseph  (page  259)  and  Sir 
Peter  (page  262). 
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being  apprehensive  of  the  jealousy  of  your  temper— and 
knowing  my  friendship  to  the  family  —  she,  sir,  I  say  —  called 
here  —  in  order  that  —  I  might  explain  these  pretensions — but 
on  your  coming  —  being  apprehensive — as  I  said  —  of  your 
jealousy  —  she  withdrew  —  and  this,  you  may  depend  on  it,  is 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Pet.  A  very  clear  account,  upon  my  word ;  and  I  dare 
swear  the  lady  will  vouch  for  every  article  of  it. 

Lady  Teaz,     For  not  one  word  of  it,  Sir  Peter ! 

Sir  Pet,  How !  don't  you  think  it  worth  while  to  agree  in 
the  lie  ? 

Lady  Teaz.  There  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in  what  that 
gentleman  has  told  you. 

Sir  Pet,     I  believe  you,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am  ! 

Jos,  Surf,  [aside  to  Lady  Teazle].  'Sdeath,  madam,  will 
you  betray  me  ? 

Lady  Teaz,  Good  Mr.  Hypocrite,  by  your  leave,  I'll  speak 
for  myself. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  let  her  alone,  sir ;  you'll  find  she'll  make  out  a 
better  story. than  you,  without  prompting. 

Lady  Teaz.  Hear  me,  Sir  Peter !  —  I  came  here  on  no  mat- 
ter relating  to  your  ward,  and  even  ignorant  of  this  gentleman's 
pretensions  to  her.  But  I  came,  seduced  by  his  insidious  argu- 
ments, at  least  to  listen  to  his  pretended  passion,  if  not  to  sacri- 
fice your  honour  to  his  baseness. 

Sir  Pet.     Now,  I  believe,  the  truth  is  coming,  indeed  ! 

Jos,  Surf.     The  woman's  mad ! 

Lady  Teaz.  No,  sir;  she  has  recovered  her  senses,  and 
your  own  arts  have  furnished  her  with  the  means. —  Sir 
Peter,  I  do  not  expect  you  to  credit  me  —  but  the  tenderness 
you  expressed  for  me,  when  I  am  sure  you  could  not  think  I 
was  a  witness  to  it,  has  so  penetrated  to  my  heart,  that  had  I 
left  the  place  without  the  shame  of  this  discovery,  my  future 
life  should  have  spoken  the  sincerity  of  my  gratitude.  As  for 
that  smooth-tongued  hypocrite,  who  would  have  seduced  the 
wife  of  his  too  credulous  friend,  while  he  affected  honourable 
addresses  to  his  ward,  I  behold  him  now  in  a  light  so  truly 
despicable,  that  I  shall  never  again  respect  myself  for  having 
listened  to  him.  \^Exii* 
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Jos,  Surf,     Notwithstanding   all   this,   Sir    Peter,  Heaven 
knows  — 

Sir  Pet,    That  you  are  a  villain !  and  so  I  leave  you  to  your 
conscience. 

Jos.  Surf,    You  are  too  rash,  Sir  Peter ;  you  shall  hear  me. 
The  man  who  shuts  out  conviction  by  refusing  to  — 

Sir  Pet,    Oh,  damn  your  sentiments  !  ^ 

[Exeunt  Sir  Peter  and  Joseph  Surface,  talking. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Library  in  Joseph  Surface's  House. 

Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Servant. 

Jos,  Sutf,  Mr.  Stanley !  and  why  should  you  think  I  would 
see  him  ?  you  must  know  he  comes  to  ask  something. 

Servant,  Sir,  I  should  not  have  let  him  in,  but  that  Mr. 
Rowley  came  to  the  door  with  him. 

Jos,  Surf.  Psha !  blockhead !  to  suppose  that  I  should  now 
be  in  a  temper  to  receive  visits  from  poor  relations  !  —  Well, 
why  don't  you  show  the  fellow  up  ? 

Servant,  I  will,  sir.  —  Why,  sir,  it  was  not  my  fault  that 
Sir  Peter  discovered  my  lady  — 


1  Much  has  been  written  about  the  source  of  Sheridan's  characters  and  plot 
in  this  play.  Taine  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  Sheridan  took  two  charac- 
ters from  Fielding,  Blifil  and  Tom  Jones,  two  plays  of  Molifere,  Le  Misanthrope 
and  Tarttcffe ;  and  from  them  with  admirable  cleverness  constructed  the  most 
brilliant  firework  imaginable. 

No  doubt  there  are  certain  general  resemblances.  Blifil  is  a  hypocrite  and 
Tom  Jones  a  generous  fellow,  and  so  are  the  contrasted  brothers  in  The  School 
for  Scandal,  Tartuffe  is  a  religious  hypocrite  as  Joseph  Surface  is  a  moral 
hypocrite.  C61im^ne  in  Le  Misanthrope  is  a  slanderer.  There  are  also 
slander  scenes  in  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer  and  Congreve's  Double  Dealer  ; 
and  the  return  of  Sir  Oliver  recalls  that  of  Warner  in  Mrs.  Sheridan's  Sidney 
Biddulph,  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  much  Sheridan  owed  to  these  sources  ; 
bat  we  can  safely  say  that  Taine's  statement  is  entirely  too  strong,  and  that 
Sheridan's  greatest  indebtedness  is  for  suggestions  of  a  general  nature. 
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Jos,  Surf,  Go,  iQo\\--\Exit  Servant.]  Sure  Fortune 
never  played  a  man  of  my  policy  such  a  trick  before !  My  char- 
acter with  Sir  Peter,  my  hopes  with  Maria,  destroyed  in  a 
moment !  I'm  in  a  rare  humour  to  listen  to  other  people's 
distresses  !  I  shan't  be  able  to  bestow  even  a  benevolent  senti- 
ment on  Stanley.  —  So !  here  he  comes,  and  Rowley  with  him. 
I  must  try  to  recover  myself,  and  put  a  little  charity  into  my 
face,  however.  \Exii* 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Rowley. 

Sir  Oliv.  What !  does  he  avoid  us  ?  That  was  he,  was  it 
not? 

Row.  It  was,  sir.  But  I  doubt  you  are  come  a  little  too 
abruptly.  His  nerves  are  so  weak,  that  the  sight  of  a  poor  re- 
lation may  be  too  much  for  him.  I  should  have  gone  first  to 
break  it  to  him. 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  plague  of  his  nerves !  Yet  this  is  he  whom 
Sir  Peter  extols  as  a  man  of  the  most  benevolent  way  of 
thinking ! 

Row,  As  to  his  way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide; 
for,  to  do  him  justice,  he  appears  to  have  as  much  speeulative 
benevolence  as  any  private  gentleman  in  the  kingdom,  thoi^ 
he  is  seldom  so  sensual  as  to  indulge  himself  in  the  exerdse 
of  it. 

Sir  Oliv.  Yet  he  has  a  string  of  charitable  sentiments  at  his 
fingers'  ends. 

Row,  Or,  rather,  at  his  tongue's  end,  Sir  Oliver ;  for  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  sentiment  he  has  such  faith  in  as  that  Charity 
begins  at  home?- 

Sir  Oliv,  And  his,  I  presume,  is  of  that  domestic  sort  which 
never  stirs  abroad  at  all. 

Row,  I  doubt  you'll  find  it  so ;  —  but  he's  coming.  I 
mustn't  seem  to  interrupt  you  ;  and  you  know,  immediately  M 
you  leave  him,  I  come  in  to  announce  your  arrival  in  your  real 
character. 


1  **Proximus  sum  egomet  mihi."  — Terence,  Andria,  IV.,  i.,  12. 
"  Charit6  bien  ordonn6e  commence  par  soi-m6me."  —  Fr,  Proverb, 
*•  Jeder  ist  sich  selbst  der  Nachste.'*  —  Ger,  Proverb, 
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Sir  Oliv.    True ;  and  afterwards  you'll  meet  me  at  Sir  Peter's. 
I^ow*     Without  losing  a  moment.  {Exit, 

Sir  Oliv,    I  don't  like  the  complaisance  of  his  features. 

Re-enter  Joseph  Surface. 

yos.  Surf,  Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons  for  keeping 
ou  a  moment  waiting.  —    Mr.  Stanley,  I  presume. 

Sir  Oliv,     At  your  service. 

Jos,  Surf,  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  sit  down 
^  I  entreat  you,  sir. 

Sir  Oliv,  Dear  sir  —  there's  no  occasion.  —  \Aside,'\  Too 
:ivU  by  half ! 

Jos,  Surf,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  Mr. 
Stanley;  but  I  am  extremely  happy  to  see  you  look  so  well, 
^ou  were  nearly  related  to  my  mother,  I  think,  Mr.  Stanley? 

Sir  Oliv,  I  was,  sir ;  so  nearly  that  my  present  poverty,  I 
-ear,  may  do  discredit  to  her  wealthy  children,  else  I  should  not 
aave  presumed  to  trouble  you. 

Jos,  Surf,  Dear  sir,  there  needs  no  apology ;  —  he  that  is  in 
distress,  though  a  stranger,  has  a  right  to  claim  kindred  with  the 
v^ealthy.  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  was  one  of  that  class,  and  had  it 
in  my  power  to  o£Eer  you  even  a  small  relief. 

Sir  Oliv,  If  your  uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  were  here,  I  should 
have  a  friend. 

Jos,  Surf,  I  wish  he  was,  sir,  with  all  my  heart:  you  should 
not  want  an  advocate  with  him,  believe  me,  sir. 

Sir  Oliv,  I  should  not  need  one  —  my  distresses  would 
'"ecommend  me.  But  I  imagined  his  bounty  would  enable  you 
to  become  the  agent  of  his  charity. 

Jos,  Surf,  My  dear  sir,  you  were  strangely  misinformed. 
Sir  Oliver  is  a  worthy  man,  a  very  worthy  man ;  but  avarice, 
Mr.  Stanley,  is  the  vice  of  age.  I  will  tell  you,  my  good  sir,  in 
Confidence,  what  he  has  done  for  me  has  been  a  mere  nothing; 
though  people,  I  know,  have  thought  otherwise,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  never  chose  to  contradict  the  report. 

Sir  Oliv,  What!  has  he  never  transmitted  you  bullion  — 
•^pees  —  pagodas  ?  ^ 


1  Pagoda,  an  Indian  coin. 
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Jos,  Surf,  Oh,  dear  sir,  nothing  of  the  kind.  No,  no ;  a  few 
presents  now  and  then  —  china,  shawls,  congou  tea,  avadavats,* 
and  Indian  crackers  —  little  more,  believe  me. 

Sir  Oliv,  Here's  gratitude  for  twelve  thousand  pounds  I  — 
Avadavats  and  Indian  crackers  !  \AsUit> 

Jos,  Surf,  Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  heard,  I  doubt 
not,  of  the  extravagance  of  my  brother :  there  are  very  fc* 
would  credit  what  I  have  done  for  that  unfortunate  young 
man. 

Sir  Oliv,    Not  I,  for  one !  {Asiii* 

Jos,  Surf  The  sums  I  have  lent  him  !  Indeed,  I  have  bcea 
exceedingly  to  blame ;  it  was  an  amiable  weakness  ;  however,! 
don't  pretend  to  defend  it — and  now  I  feel  it  doubly  culpabki 
since  it  has  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  serving  yon,  He* 
Stanley,  as  my  heart  dictates. 

Sir  Oliv,  {aside^.  Dissembler!  —  \^Aloud,'\  Then,  sir,  jfoo 
can't  assist  me  ? 

Jos,  Surf,  At  present,  it  grieves  me  to  say,  I  cannot;  W 
whenever  I  have  the  ability,  you  may  depend  upon  hearing  ftoB 
me. 

Sir  Oliv,     I  am  extremely  sorry  — 

Jos,  Surf  Not  more  than  I,  believe  me ;  to  pity,  without 
the  power  to  relieve,  is  still  more  painful  than  to  ask  and  be 
denied. 

Sir  Oliv.    Kind  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

Jos,  Surf  You  leave  me  deeply  affected,  Mr.  Stanley.— 
William,  be  ready  to  open  the  door.  [Calls  to  Servant. 

Sir  Oliv,     Oh,  dear  sir,  no  ceremony. 

Jos,  Surf,    Your  very  obedient. 

Sir  Oliv,     Your  most  obsequious. 

Jos,  Surf,  You  may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me,  whenevtf 
I  can  be  of  service. 

Sir  Oliv,     Sweet  sir,  you  are  too  good  1 

Jos,  Surf,     In  the  meantime  I  wish  you  health  and  spirits. 

Sir  Oliv,     Your  ever  grateful  and  perpetual  humble  servant- 

Jos,  Surf,     Sir,  yours  as  sincerely. 

Sir  Oliv.  [aside].     Now  I  am  satisfied.  [Ex^ 


1  Avadavat,  an  Indian  song-bird. 
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Jos,  Surf.  This  is  one  bad  effect  of  a  good  character ;  it  in- 
vites application  from  the  unfortunate,  and  there  needs  no  small 
degree  of  address  to  gain  the  reputation  of  benevolence  without 
incurring  the  expense.  The  silver  ore  of  pure  charity  is  an  ex- 
pensive article  in  the  catalogue  of  a  man's  good  qualities; 
whereas  the  sentimental  French  plate  I  use  instead  of  it  makes 
just  as  good  a  show,  and  pays  no  tax. 

Re-enter  Rowley. 

Row.  Mr.  Surface,  your  servant :  I  was  apprehensive  of 
interrupting  you,  though  my  business  demands  immediate  atten- 
tion, as  this  note  wiU  inform  you. 

Jos.  Surf.  Always  happy  to  see  Mr.  Rowley,  —  a  rascal.  — 
\Aside.  Reads  the  letter.^  Sir  Oliver  Surface  1  —  My  uncle 
arrived !    • 

Row.  He  is,  indeed ;  we  have  just  parted  —  quite  well, 
after  a  speedy  voyage,  and  impatient  to  embrace  his  worthy 
nephew. 

Jos.  Surf.  I  am  astonished !  —  William,  stop  Mr.  Stanley, 
if  he's  not  gone.  \Calls  to  Servant. 

Row.     Oh !  he's  out  of  reach,  I  believe. 

Jos.  Surf.  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  this  when  you 
came  in  together? 

Row.  I  thought  you  had  particular  business.  But  I  must 
be  gone  to  inform  your  brother,  and  appoint  him  here  to 
meet  your  uncle.  He  will  be  with  you  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Jos.  Surf.  So  he  says.  Well,  I  am  strangely  overjoyed  at 
his  coming. — \Aside^  Never,  to  be  sure,  was  any  thing  so 
damned  unlucky. 

Row.    You  will  be  delighted  to  see  how  well  he  looks. 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh !  Fm  overjoyed  to  hear  it.  —  [Aside.]  Just  at 
this  time ! 

Row.     I'll  tell  him  how  impatiently  you  expect  him. 

Jos.  Surf.  Do,  do;  pray  give  my  best  duty  and  affection. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  express  the  sensations  I  feel  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  him.  —  [Exit  Rowley.]  Certainly  his  coming  just  at 
this  time  is  the  cruellest  piece  of  ill  fortune.  [Exit, 
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Scene  II.  —  A  Room  in  Sm  Peter  Teazle's  House. 
Enter  Mrs.  Candour  and  Maid. 

Maid.     Indeed,  ma'am,  my  lady  will  see  nobody  at  present 

Mrs,  Can.     Did  you  tell  her  it  was  her  friend  Mrs.  Candour? 

Maid.     Yes,  ma'am ;  but  she  begs  you  will  excuse  her. 

Mrs.  Can.  Do  go  again ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her,  if  it  be 
only  for  a  moment,  for  I  am  sure  she  must  be  in  great  distress. 
—  {^Exit  Maid.]  Dear  heart,  how  provoking!  I'm  not  mistress 
of  half  the  circumstances !  We  shall  have  the  whole  affair  in 
the  newspapers,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  at  length,  before 
I  have  dropped  the  story  at  a  dozen  houses. 

Enter  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

• 

Oh,  dear  Sir  Benjamin !  you  have  heard,  I  suppose  — 

Sir  Ben.     Of  Lady  Teazle  and  Mr.  Surface  — 

Mrs.  Can.    And  Sir  Peter's  discovery  — 

Sir  Ben.    Oh,  the  strangest  piece  of  business,  to  be  sure ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Well,  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life.  I  am 
so  sorry  for  all  parties,  indeed. 

Sir  Ben.  Now,  I  don't  pity  Sir  Peter  at  all:  he  was  so 
extravagantly  partial  to  Mr.  Surface. 

Mrs.  Can.  Mr.  Surface!  Why,  'twas  with  Charles  Lady 
Teazle  was  detected. 

Sir  Ben.     No,  no,  I  tell  you ;  Mr.  Surface  is  the  gallant. 

Mrs.  Can.  No  such  thing!  Charles  is  the  man.  'Twas 
Mr.  Surface  brought  Sir  Peter  on  purpose  to  discover  them. 

Sir  Ben.     I  tell  you  I  had  it  from  one  — 

Mrs.  Can.     And  I  have  it  from  one  — 

Sir  Ben.     Who  had  it  from  one,  who  had  it  — 

Mrs.  Can.  From  one  immediately.  But  here  comes  Lady 
Sneerwell;  perhaps  she  knows  the  whole  affair. 

Enter  Lady  Sneerwell. 

Lady  Sneer.     So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Candour,  here's  a  sad  affair 
of  our  friend  Lady  Teazle  1 
Mrs.  Can.     Ay,  my  dear  friend,  who  would  have  thought — 
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JLady  Sneer,  Well,  there  is  no  trusting  appearances ;  though, 
*iideed,.she  was  always  too  lively  for  me. 

Mrs,  Can,  To  be  sure,  her  manners  were  a  little  too  free ; 
Out  then  she  was  so  young ! 

Leuly  Sneer,    And  had,  indeed,  some  good  qualities. 
Mrs,  Can,     So  she  had,  indeed.    But  have  you  heard  the 
'   particulars? 
\  Lady  Sneer,    No ;  but  every  body  says  that  Mr.  Surface  — 

Sir  Ben,  Ay,  there;  I  told  you  Mr.  Surface  was  the 
man. 

Mrs,  Can,  No,  no;  indeed  the  assignation  was  with 
Charles. 

Lady  Sneer,    With  Charles !    You  alarm  me,  Mrs.  Candour ! 
Mrs.  Can,     Yes,  yes ;  he  was  the  lover.     Mr.  Surface,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  only  the  informer. 

Sir  Ben.  Well,  PU  not  dispute  with  you,  Mrs.  Candour; 
but,  be  it  which  it  may,  I  hope  that  Sir  Peter's  wound  will 
not— 

Mrs,  Can,  Sir  Peter*s  wound  !  Oh,  mercy !  I  didn't  hear  a 
Word  of  their  fighting. 

Lady  Sneer,     Nor  I,  a  syllable. 
Sir  Ben,     No  1  what,  no  mention  of  the  duel  ? 
Mrs.  Can,     Not  a  word. 

Sir  Ben.     Oh,  yes :  they  fought  before  they  left  the  room. 
Lady  Sneer,     Pray,  let  us  hear. 
Mrs,  Can,    Ay,  do  oblige  us  with  the  duel. 
Sir  Ben,     "  Sir,"  says  Sir  Peter,  immediately  after  the  dis- 
covery, "you  are  a  most  ungrateful  fellow  —  ** 
Mrs.  Can.    Ay,  to  Charles  — 

Sir  Ben,  No,  no  —  to  Mr.  Surface  —  "a  most  ungrateful 
^cUow ;  and  old  as  I  am,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  insist  on  immediate 
satisfaction." 

Mrs,  Can,  Ay,  that  must  have  been  to  Charles ;  for  'tis  very 
Unlikely  Mr.  Surface  should  fight  in  his  own  house. 

Sir  Ben,  Gad's  life,  ma'am,  not  at  all  —  "  giving  me  imme- 
diate satisfaction." —  On  this,  ma'am,  Lady  Teazle,  seeing  Sir 
^eter  in  such  danger,  ran  out  of  the  room  in  strong  hysterics, 
*nd  Charles  after  her,  calling  out  for  hartshorn  and  water;  then, 
^dam,  they  began  to  fight  with  swords  — 
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Enter  Crabtree. 

Crab.     With  pistols,  nephew  —  pistols !     I  have  it  from  nft* 
doubted  authority. 

Mrs,  Can,     Oh,  Mr.  Crabtree,  then  it  is  all  true ! 

Crab,    Too  true,  indeed,  madam;  and  Sir  Peter  is  danger- 
ously wounded  — 

Sir  Ben,     By  a  thrust  in  segoon^  quite  through  his 
side  — 

Crab.     By  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax. 

Mrs.  Can,     Mercy  on  me  !     Poor  Sir  Peter ! 

Crab,     Yes,  madam ;  though  Charles  would  have  avoided  tk 
matter,  if  he  could. 

Mrs,  Can,     I  told  you  who  it  was ;  I  knew  Charles  was  the 
person. 

Sir  Ben,     My  uncle,  I  see,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Crab,    But  Sir  Peter  taxed  him  with  the  basest  ingratitude— 

Sir  Ben,     That  I  told  you,  you  know  — 

Crab,  Do,  nephew,  let  me  speak  I  —  and  insisted  on  imme- 
diate — 

Sir  Ben,    Just  as  I  said  — 

Crab,  Odds  life,  nephew,  allow  others  to  know  something 
too !  A  pair  of  pistols  lay  on  the  bureau  (for  Mr.  Surface,  it 
seems,  had  come  home  the  night  before  late  from  SalthiH 
where  he  had  been  to  see  the  Montem  ^  with  a  friend,  who  has 
a  son  at  Eton),  so,  unluckily,  the  pistols  were  left  charged. 

Sir  Ben.     I  heard  nothing  of  this. 

Crab,  Sir  Peter  forced  Charles  to  take  one,  and  they  fired, 
it  seems,  pretty  nearly  together.  Charles's  shot  took  effect,  as 
I  tell  you,  and  Sir  Peter's  missed ;  but,  what  is  very  extraordi- 
nary, the  ball  struck  against  a  little  bronze  Shakspeare  that 
stood  over  the  fire-place,  grazed  out  of  the  window  at  a  right 
angle,  and  wounded  the  postman,  who  was  just  coming  to  the 
door  with  a  double  letter  from  Northamptonshire. 


1  Second  (a  fencing  term). 

2  A  triennial  procession  of  the  boys  of  Eton  College  to  Salt  Hill  (•^ 
montem)  to  exact  money  from  persons  present  and  from  passers-by  to  pay  ti* 
expenses  of  the  head  boy  at  the  university.  The  custom  was  abolished  in  1847* 
For  a  late  account  see  Benjamin  Disraeli^s  Coningsby^  I.,  xi. 
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Sir  Ben,  My  uncle's  account  is  more  circumstantial,  I  con- 
fess ;  but  I  believe  mine  is  the  true  one,  for  all  that. 

Lady  Sneer*  [aside].  I  am  more  interested  in  this  affair  than 
they  imagine,  and  must  have  better  information.  [Exit. 

Sir  Ben,  Ah!  Lady  Sneerwell*s  alarm  is  very  easily  ac- 
counted for. 

Crab.  Yes,  yes,  they  certainly  do  say  —  but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there. 

Mrs,  Can,    But,  pray,  where  is  Sir  Peter  at  present  ? 

Crab,  Oh !  they  brought  him  home,  and  he  is  now  in  the 
house,  though  the  servants  are  ordered  to  deny  him. 

Mrs,  Can,  I  believe  so,  and  Lady  Teazle,  I  suppose,  at- 
tending him. 

Crab,  Yes,  yes;  and  I  saw  one  of  the  faculty  enter  just 
before  me. 

Sir  Ben,     Hey !  who  comes  here  ? 

Crab,     Oh,  this  is  he :  the  physician,  depend  on't. 

Mrs,  Can,  Oh,  certainly !  it  must  be  the  physician ;  and 
now  we  shall  know. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surface. 

Crab,    Well,  doctor,  what  hopes  ? 

Mrs,  Can,    Ay,  doctor,  how's  your  patient? 

Sir  Ben,     Now,  doctor,  isn't  it  a  wound  with  a  small-sword  ? 

Crab,    A  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax,  for  a  hundred ! 

Sir  Oliv,  Doctor !  a  wound  with  a  small-sword !  and  a  bullet 
in  the  thorax !    Oons  1  are  you  mad,  good  people  ? 

Sir  Ben,     Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  a  doctor  ? 

Sir  Oliv,  Truly,  I  am  to  thank  you  for  my  degree,  if  I 
am. 

Crab,  Only  a  friend  of  Sir  Peter's,  then,  I  presume.  But, 
sir,  you  must  have  heard  of  his  accident  ? 

Sir  Oliv,    Not  a  word ! 

Crab,    Not  of  his  being  dangerously  wounded  ? 

Sir  Oliv,    The  devil  he  is ! 

Sir  Ben,    Run  through  the  body  — 

Crab,     Shot  in  the  breast  — 

Sir  Ben,    By  one  Mr.  Surface  — 

Crab,     Ay,  the  younger. 
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Sir  Oliv,  Hey !  what  the  plague !  you  seem  to  differ 
strangely  in  your  accounts  :  however,  you  agree  that  Sir  P^ 
is  dangerously  wounded. 

Sir  Ben.     Oh,  yes,  we  agree  in  that. 

Crab,     Yes,  yes,  1  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

Sir  Oliv,  Then,  upon  my  word,  for  a  person  in  that  sitOr 
tion,  he  is  the  most  imprudent  man  alive ;  for  here  he  comes, 
walking  as  if  nothing  at  all  was  the  matter. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Odds  heart,  Sir  Peter !  you  are  come  in  good  time,  I  promise 
you ;  for  we  had  just  given  you  over ! 

Sir  Ben,  [aside  to  Crabtree],  Egad,  uncle,  this  is  Ac 
most  sudden  recovery! 

Sir  Oliv,  Why,  man  !  what  do  you  out  of  bed  with  a  small- 
sword through  your  body,  and  a  bullet  lodged  in  your  thorax? 

Sir  Pet.     A  small-sword  and  a  bullet ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay ;  these  gentlemen  would  have  killed  you  wiA" 
out  law  or  physic,  and  wanted  to  dub  me  a  doctor,  to  make  me 
an  accomplice. 

Sir  Pet     Why,  what  is  all  this  1 

Sir  Ben,  We  rejoice.  Sir  Peter,  that  the  story  of  the  duel 
is  not  true,  and  are  sincerely  sorry  for  your  other  misfortune. 

Sir  Pet,    So,  so ;  all  over  the  town  already  !  {Asiit* 

Crab,  Though,  Sir  Peter,  you  were  certainly  vastly  to  blame 
to  marry  at  your  years. 

Sir  Pet.     Sir,  what  business  is  that  of  yours  ? 

Mrs.  Can.  Though,  indeed,  as  Sir  Peter  made  so  good  a 
husband,  he's  very  much  to  be  pitied. 

Sir  Pet,     Plague  on  your  pity,  ma'am  !  I  desire  none  of  it. 

Sir  Ben.  However,  Sir  Peter,  you  must  not  mind  the  laugb* 
ing  and  jests  you  will  meet  with  on  the  occasion. 

Sir  Pet,    Sir,  sir !  I  desire  to  be  master  in  my  own  house. 

Crab,    *Tis  no  uncommon  case,  that's  one  comfort. 

Sir  Pet,  I  insist  on  being  left  to  myself :  without  ceremoBfi 
I  insist  on  your  leaving  my  house  directly  ! 

Mrs.  Can,  Well,  well,  we  are  going ;  and  depend  on't,  wel 
make  the  best  report  of  it  we  can.  [fijrit 
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7  _— ^— -^_^— — ^^^^— — 

<Sir  Pet.    Leave  my  house  I 

Crab.    And  tell  how  hardly  you've  been  treated.  [Exit. 

Sir  Pet.     Leave  my  house  I 

Sir  Ben.    And  how  patiently  you  bear  it  [Exit. 

Sir  Pet.    Fiends !  vipers  I  furies !    Oh  I  that  their  own  venom 
^ould  choke  them  I 
Sir  Oliv.    They  are  very  provoking  indeed,  Sir  Peter. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Row.     I  heard  high  words ;  what  has  ruffled  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Psha !  what  signifies  asking  ?  Do  I  ever  pass  a 
lay  without  my  vexations? 

Row.     Well,  I'm  not  inquisitive. 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  Sir  Peter,  I  have  seen  both  my  nephews  in 
he  manner  we  proposed. 

Sir  Pet.     A  precious  couple  they  are  ! 

Row.  Yes,  and  Sir  Oliver  is  convinced  that  your  judgment 
vas  right,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Oliv.     Yes,  I  find- Joseph  is  indeed  the  man,  after  all. 

Row.    Ay,  as  Sir  Peter  says,  he  is  a  man  of  sentiment. 

Sir  Oliv.     And  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  professes. 

Row.     It  certainly  is  edification  to  hear  him  talk. 

.Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  he's  a  model  for  the  young  men  of  the  age  1  — 
But  how's  this.  Sir  Peter?  you  don't  join  us  in  your  fiiend 
Joseph's  praise,  as  I  expected. 

Sir  Pet.  Sir  Oliver,  we  live  in  a  damned  wicked  world,  and 
the  fewer  we  praise  the  better. 

Row.  What  1  do  you  say  so,  Sir  Peter,  who  were  never  mis- 
taken in  your  life  ?  ^ 


^  Rowley  and  Sir  Oliver  are  rallying  Sir  Peter  with  his  own  words : 

^  No  person  could  have  more  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  hearts,  and  I 
^as  never  mistaken  in  my  life.  Joseph  is  inde^  a  model  for  the  young  men 
^  the  age.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment,  and  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he 
I'nfesses."  I.,  ii.  (page  210). 

"'Tis  edification  to  hear  him  converse;  he  professes  the  noblest  senti- 
Ibents.**  II.,  iii.  (page  225). 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  Sir  Oliver  did  not  hear  the  conversation 
Wn  which  be  is  quoting. 
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Sir  Pet,  Psha !  plague  on  you  both !  I  see  by  your  8IIee^ 
ing  you  have  heard  the  whole  afEau*.  I  shall  go  mad  amoqg 
you! 

Row,  Then,  to  fret  you  no  longer,  Sir  Peter,  we  are  indeed 
acquainted  with  it  all.  I  met  Lady  Teazle  coming  from  Mr. 
Surface's  so  humbled,  that  she  deigned  to  request  me  to  be 
her  advocate  with  you. 

Sir  Pet,     And  does  Sir  Oliver  know  all  this  ? 

Sir  Oliv.     Every  circumstance. 

Sir  Pet.    What  of  the  closet  and  the  screen,  hey  ? 

Sir  Oliv,  Yes,  yes  ;  and  the  little  French  milliner.  Oh,  I 
have  been  vastly  diverted  with  the  story !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Sir  Pet,     *Twas  very  pleasant. 

Sir  Oliv.  I  never  laughed  more  in  my  life,  I  assure  yw; 
ah  !  ah !  ah  ! 

Sir  Pet,     Oh,  vastly  diverting !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Row.    To  be  sure,  Joseph  with  his  sentiments !  ha !  ha  1  ha. 

Sir  Pet,  Yes,  yes,  his  sentiments!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Hypo- 
critical villain ! 

Sir  Oliv,  Ay,  and  that  rogue  Charles  to  pull  Sir  Peter  oat 
of  the  closet ;  ha !  ha  I  ha  ! 

Sir  Pet,     Ha!  ha  !  'twas  devilish  entertaining,  to  be  sure! 

Sir  Oliv.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Egad,  Sir  Peter,  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  your  face  when  the  screen  was  thrown  down; 
ha !  ha ! 

Sir  Pet,  Yes,  yes;  my  face  when  the  screen  was  thrown 
down ;  ha !  ha !  ha  !     Oh,  I  must  never  show  my  head  again! 

Sir  Oliv,  But  come,  come,  it  isn't  fair  to  laugh  at  yOQ 
neither,  my  old  friend ;  though,  upon  my  soul,  I  can't  help  it 

Sir  Pet,  Oh,  pray  don't  restrain  your  mirth  on  my  account; 
it  does  not  hurt  me  at  all !  I  laugh  at  the  whole  a£Eair  myself 
Yes,  yes ;  I  think  being  a  standing  jest  for  all  one's  acquain- 
tance a  very  happy  situation.     Oh,  yes;  and  then  of  a  morning 

to  read  the  paragraphs  about  Mr.  S ^  Lady  T ,  and  Sir 

P ,  will  be  so  entertaining  ! 

Row.     Without  affectation,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  despise  Ae 
ridicule  of  fools.     But  I   see  Lady  Teazle  going  towards  the 
next  room;  I  am  sure  you  must  desire  a  reconciliation  as 
earnestly  as  she  does. 
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Sir  Oliv,  Perhaps  my  being  here  prevents  her  coming  to 
roa.  Well,  ril  leave  honest  Rowley  to  mediate  between 
'ou;  but  he  must  bring  you  all  presently  to  Mr.  Surface's, 
Inhere  I  am  now  returning,  if  not  to  reclaim  a  libertine,  at  least 
0  e:qx)se  hypocrisy. 

Sir  Pet,  Ah,  I'll  be  present  at  your  discovering  yourself 
^ere  with  all  my  heart ;  though  'tis  a  vile  unlucky  place  for 
iscoveries. 

Row.    Well  follow.  [Exit  Sir  Oliver  Surface. 

Sir  Pet.     She  is  not  coming  here,  you  see,  Rowley. 

Raw.  No,  but  she  has  left  the  door  of  that  room  open,  you 
erceive.     See,  she  is  in  tears. 

Sir  Pet.  Certainly  a  little  mortification  appears  very  be- 
oming  in  a  wife.  Don't  you  think  it  wUl  do  her  good  to  let 
er  pine  a  little  ? 

Row.    Oh,  this  is  ungenerous  in  you ! 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  I  know  not  what  to  think.  You  remember 
iie  letter  I  found  of  hers  evidently  intended  for  Charles? 

Row.  A  mere  forgery,  Sir  Peter  ;  laid  in  your  way  on  pur- 
ose.  This  is  one  of  the  points  which  I  intend  Snake  shall 
ive  you  conviction  of. 

Sir  Pet.  I  wish  I  were  once  satisfied  of  that.  She  looks 
bis  way.  What  a  remarkably  elegant  turn  of  the  head  she 
as !    Rowley,  Til  go  to  her. 

Row.     Certainly. 

Sir  Pet.  Though,  when  it  is  known  that  we  are  reconciled, 
eople  will  laugh  at  me  ten  times  more. 

Row.  Let  them  laugh,  and  retort  their  malice  only  by  show- 
ig  them  you  are  happy  in  spite  of  it. 

Sir  Pet.  V  faith,  so  I  will !  and,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  we  may 
et  be  the  happiest  couple  in  the  country. 

Row.     Nay,  Sir  Peter,  he  who  once  lays  aside  suspicion  — 

Sir  Pet.  Hold,  Master  Rowley !  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
e,  never  let  me  hear  you  utter  any  thing  like  a  sentiment ; 
have  had  enough  of  them  to  serve  me  the  rest  of  my  life. 

\Exeunt 
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Scene  III.  — The  Library  in  Joseph  Surface's  House. 

Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Lady  Sneerwell. 

Lady  Sneer.  Impossible  !  Will  not  Sir  Peter  immediate^ 
be  reconciled  to  Charles,  and  of  course  no  longer  oppose  ^ 
union  with  Maria  ?    The  thought  is  distraction  to  me. 

Jos,  Surf.     Can  passion  furnish  a  remedy  ? 

Lady  Sneer.  No,  nor  cunning  either.  Oh,  I  was  a  fbolj 
an  idiot,  to  league  with  such  a  blunderer ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Sure,  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  am  the  greatest  sufEerer; 
yet  you  see  I  bear  the  accident  with  calmness. 

■Lady  Sneer.  Because  the  disappointment  doesn't  reach  your 
heart ;  your  interest  only  attached  you  to  Maria.  Had  you  felt 
for  her  what  I  have  for  that  ungrateful  libertine,  neither  your 
temper  nor  hypocrisy  could  prevent  your  showing  the  sharpoes 
of  your  vexation. 

Jos.  Surf.  But  why  should  your  reproaches  fall  on  me  far 
this  disappointment  ? 

Lady  Sneer.  Are  you  not  the  cause  of  it  ?  Had  you  not* 
sufficient  field  for  your  roguery  in  imposing  upon  Sir  Peteff 
and  supplanting  your  brother,  but  you  must  endeavour  to 
seduce  his  wife  ?  I  hate  such  an  avarice  of  crimes ;  *tis  an 
unfair  monopoly,  and  never  prospers. 

Jos.  Surf  Well,  1  admit  I  have  been  to  blame.  I  confess  I 
deviated  from  the  direct  road  of  wrong,  but  I  don't  think  we're 
so  totally  defeated  neither. 

Lady  Sneer.     No ! 

Jos.  Surf.  You  tell  me  you  have  made  a  trial  of  Snake 
since  we  met,  and  that  you  still  believe  him  faithful  to  us  ? 

Lady  Sneer.     1  do  believe  so. 

Jos.  Surf  And  that  he  has  undertaken,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary, to  swear  and  prove  that  Charles  is  at  this  time  contracted 
by  vows  and  honour  to  your  ladyship,  which  some  of  his  former 
letters  to  you  will  serve  to  support  t 

Lady  Sneer.    This,  indeed,  might  have  assisted. 

Jos.  Surf  Come,  come;  it  is  not  too  late  yet.  —  {Knochht 
at  the  door.']  But  hark !  this  is  probably  my  uncle,  Sir  Olivers 
Retire  to  that  rpom ;  we'll  consult  farther  when  he  is  gone. 
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Lady  Sneer.    Well,  but  if  he  should  find  you  out  too  ? 

Jos,  Surf,  Oh,  I  have  no  fear  of  that.  Sir  Peter  will  hold 
his  tongue  for  his  own  credit's  sake ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it 
I  shall  soon  discover  Sir  Oliver's  weak  side  ! 

Lady  Sneer,  I  have  no  diffidence  of  your  abilities ;  only  be 
constant  to  one  roguery  at  a  time. 

Jos,  Surf,  I  will,  I  will !  —  {Exit  Lady  Sneer  well.]  So  ! 
'tis  confounded  hard,  after  such  bad  fortune,  to  be  baited  by 
one's  confederate  in  evil.  Well,  at  all  events,  my  character  is 
so  much  better  than  Charles's,  that  I  certainly  —  hey  I  —  what 
—  this  is  not  Sir  Oliver,  but  old  Stanley  again.  Plague  on't 
that  he  should  return  to  tease  me  just  now !  I  shall  have  Sir 
Oliver  come  and  find  him  here  —  and  — 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surface. 

Gad's  life,  Mr.  Stanley,  why  have  you  come  back  to  plague 
me  at  this  time  ?    You  must  not  stay  now,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  Oliv.  Sir,  I  hear  your  uncle  Oliver  is  expected  here,  and 
though  he  has  been  so  penurious  to  you,  I'll  try  what  he'll  do 
for  me. 

Jos,  Surf.  Sir,  'tis  impossible  for  you  to  stay  now,  so  I  must 
beg  —  Come  any  other  time,  and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  be 
assisted. 

Sir  Oliv,     No  :  Sir  Oliver  and  I  must  be  acquainted. 

Jos.  Surf  Zounds,  sir !  then  I  insist  on  your  quitting  the 
room  directly. 

Sir  Oliv,     Nay,  sir  — 

Jos.  Surf.  Sir,  I  insist  on't !  —  Here,  William ;  show  this 
gentleman  out.  Since  you  compel  me,  sir  —  not  one  moment  — 
this  is  such  insolence.  [Going  to  push  him  out. 

Enter  Charles  Surface. 

Chas,  Surf.  Heyday!  what's  the  matter  now?  What  the 
devil,  have  you  got  hold  of  my  little  broker  here  ?  Zounds, 
brother,  don't  hurt  little  Premium.  What's  the  matter,  my  lit- 
tle fellow  ? 

Jos,  Surf     So !  he  has  been  with  you  too,  has  he  ? 
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Chas,  Surf,  To  be  sure,  he  has.  Why,  he's  as  honest  a  fit* 
tie  —  But  sure,  Joseph,  you  have  not  been  borrowing  moaey 
too,  have  you  ? 

Jos,  Surf,  Borrowing !  no !  But,  brother,  you  know  we  e» 
pect  Sir  Oliver  here  every  — 

Chas,  Surf.  O  Gad,  that's  true !  Noll  mustn't  find  the  little 
broker  here,  to  be  sure. 

Jos,  Surf,    Yet  Mr.  Stanley  insists  — 

Chas,  Surf,    Stanley !  why  his  name's  Premium. 

Jos,  Surf     No,  sir,  Stanley. 

Chas,  Surf,    No,  no,  Premium. 

Jos,  Surf,     Well,  no  matter  which  —  but — 

Chas.  Surf,  Ay,  ay,  Stanley  or  Premium,  'tis  the  same  tbin^i 
as  you  say ;  for  I  suppose  he  goes  by  half  a  hundred  names,  be* 
sides  A.  B.^  at  the  coffee-house.  \KnoM^. 

Jos,  Surf,    'Sdeath !  here's  Sir  Oliver  at  the  door.—    Now  I 
beg,  Mr.  Stanley  — 

Chas.  Surf     Ay,  ay,  and  I  beg,  Mr.  Premium  — 

Sir  Oliv,    Gentlemen  — 

Jos,  Surf.     Sir,  by  heaven  you  shall  go  ! 

Chas.  Surf,     Ay,  out  with  him,  certainly  1 

Sir  Oliv,     This  violence  — 

Jos,  Surf,     Sir,  'tis  your  own  fault. 

Chas,  Surf,     Out  with  him,  to  be  sure. 

[Both  forcing  Sir  Oliver  out. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  Maria,  and  Rowley. 

Sir  Pet,  My  old  friend,  Sir  Oliver  — hey!  What  in  the 
name  of  wonder  —  here  are  dutiful  nephews  —  assault  their 
uncle  at  a  first  visit! 

Lady  Teaz,  Indeed,  Sir  Oliver,  'twas  well  we  came  in  to  res- 
cue you. 

Row,  Truly  it  was;  for  I  perceive.  Sir  Oliver,  the  character 
of  old  Stanley  was  no  protection  to  you. 

Sir  Oliv,  Nor  of  Premium  either :  the  necessities  of  the 
former  could  not  extort  a  shilling  from  that  benevolent  gen- 


1  His  coffee-house  address. 
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tleman ;  and  with  the  other  I  stood  a  chance  of  faring  worse 
than  my  ancestors,  and  being  knocked  down  without  being  bid 
for. 
Jos.  Surf.    Charles ! 

Chcu.  Surf,    Joseph  ! 

Jos.  Surf.    *Tis  now  complete ! 

Chm.  Surf.     Very. 

Sir  Oliv.  Sir  Peter,  my  friend,  and  Rowley  too — look  on 
that  elder  nephew  of  mine.  You  know  what  he  has  already  re- 
ceived from  my  bounty ;  and  you  also  know  how  gladly  I  would 
have  regarded  half  my  fortune  as  held  in  trust  for  him :  judge 
then  my  disappointment  in  discovering  him  to  be  destitute  of 
truth,  charity,  and  gratitude. 

Sir  Pet.  Sir  Oliver,  I  should  be  more  surprised  at  this  decla- 
ration, if  I  had  not  myself  found  him  to  be  mean,  treacherous, 
and  hypocritical. 

Zuidy  Teas.  And  if  the  gentleman  pleads  not  guilty  to  these, 
pray  let  him  call  me  to  his  character. 

Sir  Pet.  Then,  I  believe,  we  need  add  no  more :  if  he  knows 
himself,  he  will  consider  it  as  the  most  perfect  punishment,  that 
he  is  known  to  the  world. 

Ckas.  Surf  If  they  talk  this  way  to  Honesty,  what  will  they 
say  to  me,  by  and  by  ?  [Aside. 

[Sir  Peter,  Lady  Teazle,  and  Maria  retire. 

Sir  Oliv.    As  for  that  prodigal,  his  brother,  there  — 

Chas.  Surf.  Ay,  now  comes  my  turn ;  the  damned  family 
pictures  will  ruin  me.  [Aside. 

Jos.  Surf.  Sir  Oliver — uncle,  will  you  honour  me  with  a 
hearing  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  Now,  if  Joseph  would  make  one  of  his  long 
speeches,  I  might  recollect  myself  a  little.  [Aside. 

Sir  Oliv.     I  suppose  you  would  undertake  to  justify  yourself? 

[To  Joseph  Surface. 

Jos.  Surf     I  trust  I  could. 

Sir  Oliv.  [to  Charles  Surface].  Well,  sir! — and  you 
could  justify  yourself  too,  I  suppose  ? 

Chas.  Surf     Not  that  1  know  of,  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Oliv.  What !  —  Little  Premium  has  been  let  too  much 
into  the  secret,  I  suppose  ? 
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Chas,  Surf,  True,  sir;  but  they  were  family  secrets,  and 
should  not  be  mentioned  again,  you  know. 

Row.  Come,  Sir  Oliver,  I  know  you  cannot  speak  of 
Charles's  follies  with  anger. 

Sir  Oliv,  Odds  heart,  no  more  I  can;  nor  with  gravity 
either.  Sir  Peter,  do  you  know  the  rog^e  bargained  with  me 
for  all  his  ancestors ;  sold  me  judges  and  generals  by  the  foot) 
and  maiden  aunts  as  cheap  as  broken  china. 

Chas.  Surf,  To  be  sure,  Sir  Oliver,  I  did  make  a  little  free 
with  the  family  canvas,  that's  the  truth  on't.  My  ancestora 
may  rise  in  judgment  against  me,  there's  no  denying  it;  bat 
believe  me  sincere  when  I  tell  you  —  and  upon  my  soul  I 
would  not  say  so  if  I  was  not  —  that  if  I  do  not  appear  xoxX' 
tified  at  the  exposure  of  my  follies,  it  is  because  I  fed  at 
this  moment  the  warmest  satisfaction  in  seeing  you,  my  liberal 
benefactor. 

Sir  Oliv.  Charles,  I  believe  you.  Give  me  your  hand 
again :  the  ill-looking  little  fellow  over  the  settee  has  made  your 
peace. 

Chas.  Surf.  Then,  sir,  my  gratitude  to  the  original  is  still 
increased. 

Lady  Teaz.  [advancing].  Yet,  I  believe,  Sir  Oliver,  here  is 
one  whom  Charles  is  still  more  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to. 

\_Pointing  to  Maria. 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  his  attachment  there; 
and,  with  the  young  lady's  pardon,  if  I  construe  right  —  that 
blush  — 

Sir  Pet.    Well,  child,  speak  your  sentiments ! 

Maria.  Sir,  I  have  little  to  say,  but  that  I  shall  rejoice  to 
hear  that  he  is  happy ;  for  me,  whatever  claim  I  had  to  his 
attention,  I  willingly  resign  to  one  who  has  a  better  title. 

Chas.  Surf     How,  Maria ! 

Sir  Pet.  Heyday !  what's  the  mystery  now  ?  While  be 
appeared  an  incorrigible  rake,  you  would  give  your  hand  to  no 
one  else;  and  now  that  he  is  likely  to  reform,  I'll  warrant  you 
won't  have  him! 

Maria.     His  own  heart  and  Lady  Sneerwell  know  the  cause. 

C/ias.  Surf.     Lady  Sneerwell ! 

Jos.  Surf     Brother,  it  is  with  great  concern  I  am  obliged  to 
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ipeak  on  this  point,  but  my  regard  to  justice  compels  me,  and 
Lady  Sneerwell's  injuries  can  no  longer  be  concealed. 

{Opens  the  door. 

Enter  Lady  Sneer  well. 

Sir  Pet*  So !  another  French  milliner !  Egad,  he  has  one 
in  every  room  in  the  house,  I  suppose. 

Lady  Sneer.  Ungrateful  Charles!  Well  may  you  be  sur- 
prised, and  feel  for  the  indelicate  situation  your  perfidy  has 
forced  me  into. 

Chas.  Surf,  Pray,  uncle,  is  this  another  plot  of  yours  ?  For, 
as  I  have  life,  I  don't  understand  it 

Jos,  Surf.  I  believe,  sir,  there  is  but  the  evidence  of  one 
person  more  necessary  to  make  it  extremely  clear. 

Sir  Pet,  And  that  person,  I  imagine,  is  Mr.  Snake.  — 
Rowley,  you  were  perfectly  right  to  bring  him  with  us,  and 
pray  let  him  appear. 

Row,     Walk  in,  Mr.  Snake. 

Enter  Snake. 

I  thought  his  testimony  might  be  wanted.  However,  it  happens 
unluckily,  that  he  comes  to  confront  Lady  Sneerwell,  not  to 
support  her. 

Lady  Sneer,  A  villain  !  Treacherous  to  me  at  last !  Speak, 
fellow,  have  you  too  conspired  against  me  ? 

Snake.  I  beg  your  ladyship  ten  thousand  pardons :  you  paid 
me  extremely  liberally  for  the  lie  in  question ;  but  I  unfortu- 
nately have  been  offered  double  to  speak  the  truth. 

Sir  Pet.  Plot  and  counter-plot,  egad  I  I  wish  your  ladyship 
joy  of  your  negotiation. 

Lady  Sneer,  The  torments  of  shame  and  disappointment  on 
you  all  1  [Going. 

Lady  Teaz.  Hold,  Lady  Sneerwell;  before  you  go,  let  me 
thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  and  that  gentleman  have  taken, 
in  writing  letters  from  me  to  Charles,  and  answering  them 
yourself ;  and  let  me  also  request  you  to  make  my  respects  to 
the  scandalous  college,  of  which  you  are  president,  and  inform 
them   that  Lady   Teazle,  licentiate,  begs  leave  to  return  the 
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diploma  they  granted  her,  as  she  leaves  off  practice,  and  kills 
characters  no  longer. 

Lady  Sneer,      You    too,    madam!  —  provoking  —  insolent! 
May  your  husband  live  these  fifty  years!  [Exii> 

Sir  Pet.    Oons !  what  a  fury ! 

Lady  Teaz.     A  malicious  creature,  indeed ! 

Sir  Pet.    What !  not  for  her  last  wish  ? 

Lady  Teaz,     Oh,  no  ! 

Sir  Oliv.     Well,  sir,  and  what  have  you  to  say  now  ? 

Jos,  Surf,  Sir,  I  am  so  confounded,  to  find  that  Lady  Sneer- 
well  could  be  guilty  of  suborning  Mr.  Snake  in  this  manner, 
to  impose  on  us  all,  that  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  however,  lest 
her  revengeful  spirit  should  prompt  her  to  injure  my  brother, 
I  had  certainly  better  follow  her  directly.  For  the  man  who 
attempts  to  —  \Exii, 

Sir  Pet.    Moral  to  the  last ! 

Sir  Oliv,  Ay,  and  marry  her,  Joseph,  if  you  can.  Oil  and 
vinegar  !  —  egad,  you'll  do  very  well  together. 

Row.  I  believe  we  have  no  more  occasion  for  Mr.  Snake  at 
present  ? 

Snake.  Before  I  go,  I  beg  pardon  once  for  all,  for  whatever 
uneasiness  I  have  been  the  humble  instrument  of  causing  to  the 
parties  present. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well,  you  have  made  atonement  by  a  good 
deed  at  last. 

Snake.  But  I  must  request  of  the  company,  that  it  shall 
never  be  known. 

Sir  Pet,  Hey  !  what  the  plague  !  are  you  ashamed  of  having 
done  a  right  thing  once  in  your  life  ? 

Snake.  Ah,  sir,  consider  —  I  live  by  the  badness  of  my  char- 
acter ;  and,  if  it  were  once  known  that  I  had  been  betrayed  into 
an  honest  action,  I  should  lose  every  friend  I  have  in  the  world. 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  well ;  we'll  not  traduce  you  by  saying  any 
thing  in  your  praise,  never  fear.  {^Exit  Snake. 

Sir  Pet.     There's  a  precious  rogue  I 

Lady  Teaz,  See,  Sir  Oliver,  there  needs  no  persuasion  now 
to  reconcile  your  nephew  and  Maria. 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay,  ay;  that's  as  it  should  be,  and,  egad,  we'll 
have  the  wedding  to-morrow  morning. 
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Ch(is.  Surf.    Thank  you,  dear  uncle. 

Sir  Pet.  What,  you  rogue  I  don't  you  ask  the  girPs  consent 
first? 

Ch€Ls.  Surf.  Oh,  I  have  done  that  a  long  time  —  a  minute 
ago  —  and  she  has  looked  yes. 

Maria.  For  shame,  Charles  !  —  I  protest,  Sir  Peter,  there 
has  not  been  a  word  — 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  then,  the  fewer  the  better ;  may  your  love 
for  each  other  never  know  abatement. 

Sir  Pet.  And  may  you  live  as  happily  together  as  Lady 
Teazle  and  I  intend  to  do! 

Chas.  Surf.  Rowley,  my  old  friend,  I  am  sure  you  congratu- 
late me ;  and  I  suspect  that  I  owe  you  much. 

Sir  Oliv,    You  do,  indeed,  Charles.^ 

Sir  Pet.    Ay,  honest  Rowley  always  said  you  would  reform. 

Ch€Ls.  Surf.  Why,  as  to  reforming,  Sir  Peter,  I'll  make  no 
promises,  and  that  I  take  to  be  a  proof  that  I  intend  to  set 
about  it.  But  here  shall  be  my  monitor  —  my  gentle  guide.  — 
Ah  !  can  I  leave  the  virtuous  path  those  eyes  illumine  ? 

Though  thou,  dear  maid,  shouldst  waive  thy  beauty's  sway, 

Thou  still  must  rule,  because  I  will  obey  : 

An  humble  fugitive  from  Folly  view, 

No  sanctuary  near  but  Love  and  you :  \To  the  audience. 

You  can,  indeed,  each  anxious  fear  remove, 

For  even  Scandal  dies,  if  you  approve.*  \Exeunt  omnes. 


1  After  this  speech  stands  in  other  editions  the  following  or  an  equivalent 
speech  from  Rowley : 

"  If  my  efforts  to  serve  you  had  not  succeeded,  you  would  have  been  in  my 
debt  for  the  attempt ;  but  deserve  to  be  happy,  and  you  overpay  me." 

3  Moore  says  that  the  manuscript  of  the  last  five  scenes  bears  evident  marks 

of  haste  in  finishing,  and  that  on  the  last  leaf  there  is  the  following  curious 

specimen  of  doxology,  written  hastily,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  author  and 

prompter  respectively : 

«'  Finished  at  last,  thank  God  I 

R.  B.  Sheridan. 

Amen  I 

W.  Hopkins." 
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EPILOGUE. 

By  MR.  COLMAN.l 
SPOKEN  BY  LADY  TEAZLE. 

I,  WHO  was  late  so  volatile  and  gay, 
Like  a  trade-wind  must  now  blow  all  one  way, 
Bend  all  my  cares,  my  studies,  and  my  vows, 
To  one  dull  rusty  weathercock  —  my  spouse ! 
So  wills  our  virtuous  bard  —  the  motley  Bayes* 
Of  crying  epilogues  and  laughing  plays ! 
Old  bachelors,  who  marry  smart  young  wives. 
Learn  from  our  play  to  regulate  your  lives : 
Each  bring  his  dear  to  town,  all  faults  upon  her  — 
London  will  prove  the  very  source  of  honour ; 
Plunged  fairly  in,  like  a  cold  bath  it  serves. 
When  principles  relax,  to  brace  the  nerves : 
Such  is  my  case ;  and  yet  I  must  deplore 
That  the  gay  dream  of  dissipation's  o'er. 
And  say,  ye  fair  !  was  ever  lively  wife, 
Born  with  a  genius  for  the  highest  life. 
Like  me  untimely  blasted  in  her  bloom, 
Like  me  condemned  to  such  a  dismal  doom  ? 
Save  money  —  when  I  just  knew  how  to  waste  it! 
Leave  London  —  just  as  I  began  to  taste  it ! 
Must  I  then  watch  the  early  crowing  cock. 
The  melancholy  ticking  of  a  clock ; 


1  George  Colman,  the  elder,  author  of  Polly  Honeycombe^ 
Wifey  and  a  number  of  other  plays. 

3  The  poet  and  principal  character  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
intended  as  a  caricature  of  Dryden.     The  word  soon  passed  int 
a  general  name  for  poet  or  dramatist.     See  Goldsmith^s  £f 
Stoops  to  Conquer y  last  line  (page  84),  and  note  7. 
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In  a  lone  rustic  hall  for  ever  pounded, 

With  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  squalling  brats  surrounded  ? 

With  humble  curate  can  I  now  retire, 

(While  good  Sir  Peter  boozes  with  the  squire,) 

And  at  backgammon  mortify  my  soul. 

That  pants  for  loo,  or  flutters  at  a  vole  ?  ^ 

Seven's  the  main !  ^    Dear  sound  that  must  expire, 

Lost  at  hot  cockles  '  round  a  Christmas  fire ; 

The  transient  hour  of  fashion  too  soon  spent. 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,  farewell  content !  * 

Farewell  the  plumed  head,  the  cushion'd  tite. 

That  takes  the  cushion  from  its  proper  seat ! 

That  spirit-stirring  drum  !  —  card  drums  I  mean, 

Spadille  *  —  odd  trick  —  pam  *  —  basto  ^  —  king  and  queen ! 

And  you,  ye  knockers,  that,  with  brazen  throat. 

The  welcome  visitors'  approach  denote ; 

Farewell  all  quality  of  high  renown. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  town ! 

Farewell !  your  revels  I  partake  no  more, 

And  Lady  Teazle's  occupation's  o'er ! 

All  this  I  told  our  bard  ;  he  smiled,  and  said  'twas  clear, 

I  ought  to  play  deep  tragedy  next  year. 

Meanwhile  he  drew  wise  morals  from  his  play. 

And  in  these  solemn  periods  stalk'd  away;  — 

"  Bless'd  were  the  fair  like  you  ;  her  faults  who  stopped 

And  closed  her  follies  when  the  curtain  dropp'd  I 

No  more  in  vice  or  error  to  engage. 

Or  play  the  fool  at  large  on  life's  great  stage." 


1  A  winning  of  all  the  tricks  at  cards  in  one  deal. 

2  The  highest  throw  at  dice.    Compare  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^  III.,  i, 
age  53),  and  note  i. 

*  "  A  play  in  which  one  kneels,  and  covering  his  eyes  lays  his  head  in 
other's  lap  and  guesses  who  struck  him.*'  —  Strutt,  quoted  in  Cent,  Diet, 

4  This  line  and  the  ten  following  are  a  parody  on  the  passage  beginning, 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,"  in  Othello^  III.,  iii. 
^  Ace  of  spades.  ^  Knave  of  clubs.  7  Ace  of  clubs. 
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A  TRAGEDY. 


By  JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES. 


TO  WILLIAM   MACREADY,   ESQ. 

^Y  Dear  Sir,— 

What  can  I  do  less  than  dedicate  this  Tragedy  to  you? 
^is  is  a  question  which  you  cannot  answer ;  but  I  can  —  I  can- 
not do  less ;  and  if  I  could  do  more,  I  ought,  and  would. 

1  Was  a  perfect  stranger  to  you :  you  read  my  play,  and  at 
once  committed  yourself  respecting  its  merits.  This,  perhaps, 
^not  saying  much  for  your  head  —  but  it  says  a  great  deal  for 
your  heart;  and  that  is  the  consideration  which,  above  all  others, 
Wakes  me  feel  happy,  and  proud,  in  subscribing  myself, 

Your  grateful  Friend  and  Servant, 

James  Sheridan  Knowles. 

^i*i>ON,  May  20, 1820. 
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PREFACE. 


This  Play  was  written  in  great  haste,  and,  no  doubt,  abounds 
in  defects ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  have  been  less 
imperfect,  had  I  taken  a  year  to  compose  it  It  was  resolved 
and  executed  in  about  three  months,  in  the  midst  of  very  numer- 
ous and  arduous  avocations.  To  a  distinguished  individual  who 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  writing  it,  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful. 

I  owe  the  public  an  apology  for  the  last  act ;  and  this  is  my 
apology — History  gives  two  accounts  of  the  manner  of  Appius's 
death :  one,  that  he  committed  suicide ;  the  other,  that  he  was 
destroyed  privately  by  the  Tribunes.^  Had  I  selected  for  my 
catastrophe  the  latter  incident,  the  character  of  the  tyrant  had 
stood  too  prominent;  by  adopting  the  former,  I  should  have 
violated  the  respect  due  to  a  Christian  audience.  After  having 
excited  such  an  interest  for  Virginius,  it  would  have  been  inde- 
cent to  represent  him  in  the  attitude  of  taking  the  law  into  his 
own  hands.  I  therefore  adopted  the  idea  of  his  destroying  Ap- 
pius  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  which  gives  the  catastrophe 
the  air  of  a  visitation  of  Providence. 

I  am  most  sensible  of  the  great  degree  in  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent 
Garden;  and  I  beg  them  to  believe  that  I  feel  more  than  I 
can  very  readily  express.  To  forget  what  I  owe  to  the  Theatre 
where  my  Play  was  first  performed,^  would  be  ungrateful ;  and, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  omit  the  acknowledgment  of  it 
would  be  unprincipled  and  mean.  I  take,  therefore,  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  also  the  Company  of  the  Glasgow  Theatre. 


1  The  first  account  is  that  of  Livy,  the  second  is  recorded  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  as  being  a  general  suspicion. 

3  Virginius  was  played  in  Glasgow  before  it  came  into  Macready's  hands. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


[As  ORIOINALLY  ACT£D  AT  COVENT   GARDEN   IN    l8aaj 


Appius  Claudius 
Spurius  Oppius 

ViBULANUS 

honorius 
Valerius 
Caius  Claudius 
Marcus  .    . 
Dentatus    . 

ViRGINIUS       . 

numitorius  . 

Icilius 

Lucius 

PUBLIUS 

Decius 

Sextus 

Titus 

Servius 

Cneius 

Virginia 

Servia 

Female  Slave 


>  Decemvirs, 
f  Patricians. 


\ 
\ 


\ 


Clients  to  Appius. 

A  Veteran. 

A  Centurion. 

His  Brother-in-law, 


Mr.  Abbott. 

Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Jefferies. 

Mr.  Norris. 

Mr.  Vedy. 
(  Mr.  Connor. 
(Mr.  Claremont. 
Mr.  Terry. 
Mr.  Macreadt 
Mr.  Egerton. 


In  love  with  Virginia.    Mr.  C.  Kbmblk 

Brother  of  Icilius.  Mr.  Comer. 

rMR.  Mears. 

Soldiers.    ...     J  Mr.  Treby. 
)  (Mr.  Crumpton. 

rMR.  Faucit. 

Citizens.    .     .    .     ^  Mr.  Atkins. 
)  (Mr.  King. 

Daughter  of  Virginius.  Miss  Footb. 

Her  Nurse  ....    Mrs.  Faucit. 

Mrs.  Chipp. 


\ 
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Citizens  {male  and  female)^  Soldiers^  Lictors,  ^c. 


SCENE  —  Chiefly  Rome. 


PROLOGUE. 

By  J.  H.   REYNOLDS,  ESQ.1 
SPOKEN  BY  MISS  BOOTH.* 

[speaking  behind.']  Nay,  Mr.   Fawcett,'  give  me  leave,  I 

pray  : 
The  audience  wait,  and  I  must  have  my  way.  [Enters, 

What  1  curb  a  woman's  tongue !  —  as  I'm  alive. 
The  wretch  would  mar  our  old  prerogative  ! 
Ladies,  by  very  dint  of  pertinacity, 
Have  I  preserved  the  glory  of  loquacity ! 

Oh !  could  you  gaze,  as  I  am  gazing  now, 

And  see  each  man  behind,  with  gathered  brow. 

And  clenchM  hand  (though  naught  my  spirit  damps), 

Beckoning,  with  threats,  my  presence  from  the  lamps : 

Each,  as  I  broke  my  way,  declared  how  well 

His  art  could  woo  you  —  to  be  peaceable ! 

One  is  well  robed  —  a  second  greatly  shines 

In  the  nice  balance  of  cast-iron  lines; 

A  third  can  sing  —  a  fourth  can  touch  your  tears  — 

A  fifth  —  "  ril  see  no  more ! "  *  —  a  fifth  appears. 

Who  hath  been  once  in  Italy,  and  seen  Rome ; 

In  short  —  there's  quite  a  hubbub  in  the  Green-Room. 

But  I  —  a  very  woman  —  careless,  light  — 

Fleet  idly  to  your  presence  this  fair  night ; 

And,  craving  your  sweet  pardon,  fain  would  say 

A  kind  word  for  the  poet  and  his  play. 


1  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  poet  and  lawyer. 

3  Sarah  Booth.  '  John  Fawcett,  actor  and  dramatist 

4  Macbeth,  IV.,  i.,  ii8.    She  is  here  parodying  Macbeth. 
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To-night,  no  idle  nondescript  lays  waste 
The  fairy  and  yet  placid  bower  of  taste  ; 
No  story,  piled  with  dark  and  cumbrous  fate, 
And  words  that  stagger  under  their  own  weight; 
But  one  of  silent  grandeur  —  simply  said, 
As  though  it  were  awakened  from  the  dead ! 
It  is  a  tale  —  made  beautiful  by  years  — 
Of  pure,  old  Roman  sorrow  —  old  in  tears ! 
And  those  you  shed  o'er  it  in  childhood  may 
Still  fall  —  and  fall  —  for  sweet  Virginia ! 

Nor  doth  a  crowned  poet  of  the  age 
Call  the  sweet  spirits  from  the  historic  page ! 
No  old  familiar  dramatist  hath  spun 
This  tragic,  antique  web,  to-night  —  but  one. 
An  unknown  author,  in  a  sister  land,i 
Waits,  in  young  fear,  the  fiat  of  your  hand. 


1  Knowles  was  an  Irishman. 
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VIRGINIUS.^ 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Street  in  Rome, 

Enter  Servius  and  Cneius. 

Servius.    Carbo  denied  a  hearing ! 

Cne.  Ay,  and  Marcellus  cast  Into  prison,  because  he  sued 
a  friend  of  one  of  the  decemvirs  for  a  sum  of  money  he  had 
lent  him. 

Servius,  And  Appius  resisted  not?  Appius,  that  in  the  first 
decemvirate  was  a  god  to  the  people ! 

Cne,  Resisted  not!  Nay,  was  most  loud  in  favour  of  the 
decree ;  but  hither  comes  Virginius,  who  interested  himself  so 
much  in  Carbo's  afiEair.  He  looks  a  little  heated.  Is  not  that 
Titus  he  is  speaking  to  ?    Stand  aside,  master,  and  listen. 


1  The  story  of  Virginia  is  told  by  Livy  (III.,  ^4^49)  and  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassns  (XL,  28-38).  The  former  account  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
The  story  has  been  often  treated  in  English  literature.  Chaucer  put  it  into 
the  mouth  of  the  physician  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Gower  relateid  it  in  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Confessio  Amantis,  An  author  styled  R.  B.  wrote  a  play 
with  the  title  Appius  and  Virginia  which  was  printed  in  1575  but  acted  per- 
haps as  early  as  1563.  (See  Dodsley's  O,  E.  P.,  IV.)  Webster's  play  o^ 
Appius  and  Virginia  was  printed  in  1654.  John  Dennis*  Appius  and 
Virginia  appeared  in  1709.  Crisp's  Virginia  was  acted  in  1754.  Moncrieff's 
Appius  vtzs  acted  in  1755.  Frances  Brooke's  Virginia  was  published  in  1756. 
Bidlake's  Virginia  or  the  Pall  of  the  Decemvirs  was  published  in  1800. 
Knowles'  tragedy  was  produced  in  1820.  Macaulay's  poem  appeared  in  1842. 
Of  the  many  foreign  tragedies  on  this  subject,  suffice  it  to  mention  the 
Virginia  of  AUieri. 
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Enter  Virginius  and  Titus. 

Virginius.  Why  did  you  make  him  decemvir,  and  first 
decemvir  too? 

Titus,    We  had  tried  him,  and  found  him  honest. 

Virginius.  And  could  you  not  have  remained  content? 
Why  try  him  again  to  find  him  dishonest  .•*  Knew  ye  not  he 
was  a  patrician,  and  of  the  Claudian  family? 

Titus,     He  laid  down  the  consulate  — 

Virginius,  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  to  be  elected  into  the  decemvirate, 
and  he  was  so ;  and  he  laid  down  his  office  of  decemvir  to  be 
re-elected  into  the  decemvirate,^  and  he  is  so ;  ay,  by  Jupiterl 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  his  late  colleagues !  Did  not  Titus 
Genutius  lay  down  the  consulate? 

Titus,     He  did. 

Virginius.     Was  he  not  next  to  Appius  in  the  decemvirate? 

Titus.     He  was. 

Virginius.     Did  you  not  find  him  honest  ? 

Titus.    We  did  find  him  honest 

Virginius.    As  honest  as  Appius  Claudius  ? 

Titus.     Quite  as  honest. 

Virginius.  Quite  as  honest!  And  why  not  re-elect  him 
decemvir  ?  Most  sapient  people !  You  re-elect  Appius  into 
the  decemvirate  for  his  honesty,  and  you  thrust  Titus  out  of 
the  decemvirate  —  I  suppose  for  his  honesty  also !  Why, 
Appius  was  sick  of  the  decemvirate. 

Servius.     I  never  heard  him  say  so. 

Virginius.  But  he  did  say  so  —  say  so  in  my  hearing;  in 
presence  of  the  senators  Valerius  and  Caius  Claudius,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  others.     'Twas  known  to  the  whole  body 


1  For  the  year  451  B.C.,  ten  men  (decemviri)  were  elected  to  carry  on  the 
government  and  to  form  a  code  of  laws.  They  were  to  be  supreme  magis- 
trates for  the  year.  Their  rule  was  wise  and  their  laws  met  the  approval  of 
the  people.  In  order  to  complete  the  work  it  was  decided  to  have  decemvirs 
for  another  year.  Appius  Claudius  caused  himself  to  be  reelected  and  affairs 
soon  took  a  different  turn.  The  new  decemvirs  proved  tyrants  and  dissatis- 
faction spread  among  the  people.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  they  refused 
to  give  up  their  office.  The  murder  of  Siccius  Dentatus  hastened  the  cri^; 
•"»d  the  affair  of  Virginia  put  an  end  to  the  decemvirate. 
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of  the  senate  —  not  that  he  was  sick,  but  that  he  said  so.     Yes, 
yes ;  he  and  his  colleagues,  he  said,  had  done  the  work  of  the 
republic  for  a  whole  year,  and  it  was  now  but  just  to  grant 
them  a  little  repose>  and  appoint  others  to  succeed  them. 
Titus,    Well,  well,  we  can  only  say  he  changed  his  mind. 
Virginius.     No,  no,  we  needn't  say  that  neither ;  as  he  had 
laboured  in  the  decern virate,  perhaps  he  thought  he  might  as 
well  repose  in  the  decemvirate. 

Titus.  I  know  not  what  he  thought.  He  is  decemvir,  and 
we  made  him  so,  and  cannot  help  ourselves.  Fare  you  well, 
Virginius.     Come,  let's  to  the  Forum. ^ 

{^Exeunt  Titus,  Servius,  and  Cneius. 
Virginius,    You  cannot  help  yourselves !    Indeed  you  cannot : 
You  help'd  to  put  your  masters  on  your  backs : 
They  like  their  seat,  and  make  you  show  your  paces. 
They  ride  you  —  sweat  you  —  curb  you  —  lash  you  —  and 
You  cannot  throw  them  off  with  all  your  mettle  I 
But  here  comes  one  whose  share  in  giving  you 
To  such  unsparing  riders,  touches  me 
More  nearly,  for  that  IVe  an  interest 
In  proving  him  a  man  of  fair  and  most 
Erect  integrity.     Good  day,  Icilius. 

Enter  Icilius.^ 

IciL    Worthy  Virginius !  'tis  an  evil  day 
For  Rome,  that  gives  her  more  convincing  proof. 
The  thing  she  took  for  hope  is  but  a  base 
And  wretched  counterfeit !     Our  new  decemvirs 
Are  any  thing  but  friends  to  justice  and 
Their  country. 

Virginius.    You  Icilius,  had  a  hand 
In  their  election.    You  applied  to  me 
To  aid  you  with  my  vote  in  the  comitia :  • 
I  told  you  then,  and  tell  you  now  again. 


1  The  market-place  and  place  of  meeting  for  popular  assemblies  and  for 
courts  of  justice. 

3  «  Vir  acer  et  pro  causa  plebis  expertae  virtutis."  —  Livv,  III.,  44. 
s  Assembly  of  the  people. 
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I  am  not  pleased  when  a  patrician  bends 
His  head  to  a  plebeian*s  girdle.     Mark  me ! 
rd  rather  he  should  stand  aloof,  and  wear 
His  shoulder  high  —  especially  the  nephew 
Of  Caius  Claudius. 

Icil,  I  would  have  pledg'd  my  life  — 

Virginius,   'Twas  a  high  gage,  and  men  have  staked  a  higher 
On  grounds  as  poor  as  yours  —  their  honour,  boy  I 
Icilius,  I  have  heard  it  all  —  your  plans  — 
The  understanding  'twixt  the  heads  of  the  people 
(Of  whom,  Icilius,  you  are  reckoned  one,  and 
Worthily)  and  Appius  Claudius  —  all  — 
'Twas  every  jot  disclosed  to  me. 

IciL  By  whom  ? 

Virginius,     Siccius  Dentatus. 

IciL  He  disclosed  it  to  you? 

Siccius  Dentatus  is  a  crabbed  man. 

Virginius.     Siccius  Dentatus  is  an  honest  man :  * 
There's  not  a  worthier  in  Rome.     How  now  ? 
Has  he  deceived  me  ?    Do  you  call  him  liar  ? 
My  friend !  my  comrade  1  honest  Siccius, 
That  has  fought  in  six-score  battles  ? 

IciL  Good  Virginius, 

Siccius  Dentatus  is  my  friend  —  the  friend 
Of  every  honest  man  in  Rome  —  a  brave  man  — 
A  most  brave  man.     Except  yourself,  Virginius, 
I  do  not  know  a  man  I  prize  above 
Siccius  Dentatus  —  yet  he's  a  crabbed  man. 

Virginius,    Yes,  yes ;  he  is  a  crabbed  man. 


1  **  L.  Siccium  Dentatum,  qui  tribunus  plebi  fuit,  Sp.  Tarpeio,  A.  Aterio 
consulibus,  scriptum  est  in  libris  annalibus  plus  quam  credi  debeat  strenavn 
bellatorem  fuisse  nomenque  ei  factum  ob  ingentem  fortitudinem  appellatniD- 
que  esse  Achillem  Romanum.    Is  pugnasse  in  hostem  dicitur  centum  et  viginti 
prceliis,  dcatricem  aversam  nullam,  adversas  quinque  et  quadraginta  tutei 
coronis  esse  donatus  aureis  octo,  obsidionali  una,  muralibus  tribus,  dYkii 
quattuordecim,  torquibus  tribus  et  octoginta,  armillis  plus  centum  sexaginta, 
hastis  duodevigenti ;  phaleris  item  donatus  est  quinquies  viciesque ;  spoGi 
militaria  habuit  multijuga,  in  his  provocatoria  pleraque;  triumphavit  com 
imperatoribus  suis  triumplios  novem."  —  Gellius,  Nod.  Attic,,  II.,  n. 
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Icil.  A  man 

Who  loves  too  much  to  wear  a  jealous  eye. 

Virginius,     No,  not  a  whit,  where  there  is  double  dealing. 
You  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  concerns ; 
Yet,  if  it  please  you  to  communicate 
With  me  upon  this  subject,  come  and  see  me. 
I  told  you,  boy,  I  favour'd  not  this  stealing 
/Vnd  winding  into  place.    What  he  deserves, 
kn  honest  man  dares  challenge  'gainst  the  world  — 
But  come  and  see  me.    Appius  Claudius  chosen 
Decemvir,  and  his  former  colleagues,  that 
Were  quite  as  honest  as  himself,  not  chosen  — 
No,  not  so  much  as  named  by  him  who  named 
Himself,  and  his  new  associates !    Well,  'tis  true, 
Dog  fights  with  dog,  but  honesty  is  not 
k  cur  doth  ^  bait  his  fellow  —  and  e'en  dogs, 
By  habit  of  companionship,  abide 
In  terms  of  faith  and  cordiality  — 
But  come  and  see  me.  [A  shout. 

Icil.  Appius  comes ! 

The  people  still  throng  after  him  with  shouts, 
Unwilling  to  believe  their  Jupiter 
Has  mark'd  them  for  his  thunder.    Will  you  stay. 
And  see  the  homage  that  they  render  him  ? 

Virginius,  Not  I !  Stay  you ;  and,  as  you  made  him,  hail  him ; 
And  shout,  and  wave  your  hand,  and  cry :  *'  Long  live 
Our  first  and  last  decemvir,  Appius  Claudius !  " 
For  he  is  first,  and  last,  and  every  one ! 
Rome  owes  you  much,  Icilius  —    Fare  you  well  — 
[  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  house.  [Exit  Virginius. 

Enter  Appius  Claudius,  Claudius,   Siccius   Dentatus, 
Lucius,  Titus,  Servius,  Marcus,  and  Citizens,  shouting, 

Titus,    Long  live  our  first  decemvir ! 
Long  live  Appius  Claudius ! 

^f ost  noble  Appius !    Appius  and  the  decemvirate  for  ever. 
[Citizens  shout 

1  Knowles  is  fond  of  omitting  the  relative. 
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App,    My  countrymen,  and  fellow-citizens, 
We  will  deserve  your  favour. 

Titus,  You  have  deserved  it, 

And  will  deserve  it. 

App,  For  that  end  we  named 

Ourself  decemvir. 

Titus.  You  could  not  have  named  a  better  mas. 

Den.     For  his  own  purpose.  \A^ 

App,  Be  assured,  we  hold 

Our  power  but  for  your  good.    Your  gift  it  was  ; 
And  gifts  make  surest  debtors.^    Fare  you  well  — 
And,  for  your  salutations,  pardon  me 
If  I  repay  you  only  with  an  echo  — 
Long  live  the  worthy  citizens  of  Rome  \ 

[Exeunt  Appius,  etc,  the  people  sheu^* 

Den,  That  was  a  very  pretty  echo !  —  a  most  soft  echo.  I 
never  thought  your  voices  were  half  so  sweet !  A  most  mdo- 
dious  echo  !  I'd  have  you  ever  after  make  your  music  before 
the  patricians' palaces ;  they  give  most  exquisite  responses!— 
especially  that  of  Appius  Claudius !    A  most  delicate  echo ! 

Titus,     What  means  Dentatus  ? 

Servius,     He's  ever  carping  —  nothing  pleases  him. 

Den,  O  1  yes  —  you  please  me  —  please  me  mightily,  I  as- 
sure you.  —  You  are  noble  legislators,  take  most  especial  cjut 
of  your  own  interests,  bestow  your  votes  most  wisely  too  —  on 
him  who  has  the  wit  to  get  you  into  the  humour ;  and,  withal, 
have  most  musical  voices  —  most  musical  —  if  one  may  judge  by 
their  echo. 

Titus,  Why,  what  quarrel  have  you  with  our  choice  ?  CouM 
we  have  chosen  better  ?  —  I  say  they  are  ten  honest  decemvirs 
we  have  chosen. 

Den,     I  pray  you  name  them  me.* 

Titus,    There's  Appius  Claudius,  first  decemvir. 

Den,  Ay,  call  him  the  head ;  you  are  right.  Appius  Clainl 
ius,  the  head.     Go  on  I 


1  *'  Munera,  credi  mihi,  capiunt  hominesque  deosque.** 

Ovid,  Art,  Am,,  III.,  653. 

2  For  the  list  which  follows  see  livy,  III.,  35,  and  Dlonysius,  X.,  58. 
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Ttiusn    Aod  Qidotiis  Fabhis  VibnlauiiB. 

I^en.  The  body,  diat  eats  and  drinks  whfle  the  head  thinks. 
^^  him  Appins's  stoonch.  Fill  him,  and  keep  him  from  cokl 
^nd  indigestioDy  and  hell  never  give  Applus  the  headache ! 
Well  ?  —  There's  excellent  comfort  m  having  a  good  stomach ! 
^   Wen? 

Titus.  There's  Cornelias,  Marcus  Sovilius,  Minucius,  and 
^itus  Antonius. 

Den.     Arms,  legs,  and  diighs ! 

Titus,    And  Marcos  RabnkiiB. 

Den.  Hell  do  for  a  hand,  and,  as  he*s  a  senator,  we^ll  call 
]iim  the  right  hand.  We  couldn't  do  less,  you  know,  for  a  sena- 
tor!   WeU? 

Luc.  At  least,  youll  say  we  did  well  in  electing  Quintius 
Petilius,  Caius  Dudlius,  and  Spurius  Of^ius,  men  of  our  order ! 
sound  men !  known  sticklers  for  the  people —  at  least  you^ll  say 
we  did  well  in  that ! 

Den.  And  who  dares  say  otherwise  ?  ''  Well  '^ !  one  might 
as  well  say  "  ill "  as  **  well."  "Well "  is  the  very  skirt  of  com- 
mendation; next  neighbour  to  that  mire  and  gutter,  "ill." 
"Well,"  indeed!  you  acted  like  yourselves.  Nay,  e*en  your- 
selves could  not  have  acted  better.  Why,  had  you  not  elected 
them,  Appius  would  have  gone  without  his  left  hand  and  each 
of  his  two  feet ! 

Servius,    Out !  yon  are  dishonest. 

Den,     Ha ! 

Servius.    What  would  content  you  ? 

Den.  A  post  in  a  hot  battle.  Out,  you  cur !  Do  you  talk  to 
me  ? 

Citizen  [from  behind\  Down  with  him,  he  does  nothing  but 
insult  the  people. 

[  The  crowd  approach  Dentatus,  threateningly. 

Icil.  Stand  back!  Who  is't  that  says  down  with  Siccius 
Dentatus  t  Down  with  him !  *Tis  what  the  enemy  could  never 
do ;  and  shall  we  do  it  for  them  ?  Who  uttered  that  dishonest 
word  1  Who  uttered  it,  I  say  ?  Let  him  answer  a  fitter  though 
less  worthy  mate,  Lucius  Icilius. 

Citizens.     Stand  back,  and  hear  Icilius ! 

Icil»     What !  haven't  I  voted  for  the  decemvirs,  and  do  I 
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snarl  at  his  jests  ?  Has  he  not  a  right  to  jest  ?  the  good, honest 
Siccius  Dentatus,  that,  alone,  at  the  head  of  the  veterans,  ya&> 
quished  the  iCqui  ^  for  you.  Has  he  not  a  right  to  jest?  For 
shame  !  get  to  your  houses  1  The  worthy  Dentatus  I  Cheer  for 
him,  if  you  are  Romans !  Cheer  for  him  before  you  go !  Cheer 
for  him,  I  say !  {^Exeunt  Citizens,  shouting. 

Den,    And  now, what  thanks  do  you  expect  from  me,  Icilios? 

Icil.     None. 

Den,  By  Jupiter,  young  man,  had  you  thus  stepped  before 
me  in  the  heat  of  battle,  I  would  have  cloven  you  down— but 
I'm  obliged  to  you,  Icilius  —  and  hark  you !  There's  a  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine,  that's  called  VirginioBi 
I  think  youVe  set  your  heart  upon  —  dainty  enough ;  yet  nok 
amiss  for  a  young  man  to  covet.  Ne'er  lose  your  hopes !  He 
may  be  brought  into  the  mind  to  part  with  it.  As  to  tiiese 
curs,  I  question  which  I  value  less,^  their  fawnings  or  their  snail- 
ings.  I  thank  you,  boy.  Do  you  walk  this  way  ?  I  am  glad  ol 
it.  Come !  'Tis  a  noble  decemvirate  you  have  chosen  for  us  I 
Come.  \ExemiU 

Scene  II. — Virginius's  Zr<?«j^. 

Enter  Virginius  and  Servia. 

Virginius,    And  is  this  all  you  have  observed  ?    I  think 
There's  nothing  strange  in  that.     An  L  and  an  I 
Twined  with  a  V.     Three  very  innocent  letters 
To  have  bred  such  mischief  in  thy  brain,  good  Servia. 
Come,  read  this  riddle  to  me. 

Servia,  You  may  laugh, 

Virginius  ;  but  I'll  read  the  riddle  right. 
The  L  doth  stand  for  Lucius ;  and  the  I, 
Icilius  ;  which,  I  take  it,  will  compose 
Lucius  Icilius. 

Virginius.         So  it  will,  good  Servia. 

^ervia.     Then,  for  the  V ;  why,  that  is  plain  Virginia. 

Virginius,    And  now,  what  conjuration  find  you  here  ? 


1  A  warlike  people  of  Italy  east  of  Rome. 
3  Many  editions  read  more, 
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Servia,    What  should  I  find,  but  love  ?    The  maid's  in  love ; 
And  it  is  with  Icilius.     Look,  the  wreath 
Is  made  of  roses,  that  entwines  the  letters. 

Virginius,    And  this  is  all  ? 

Servia.  And  is  it  not  enough  ? 

You'U  find  this  figuring  where'er  you  look : 
There's  not  a  piece  of  dainty  work  she  does  — 
Embroidery  or  painting  —  not  a  task 
She  finishes,  but  on  the  skirt  or  border, 
In  needle-work  or  pencil,  this,  her  secret, 
The  silly  wench  betrays. 

Virginius,  Go,  send  her  to  me. 

Stay  !     Have  you  spoken  to  her  of  it  ? 

Servia,  I  ! 

Not  I,  indeed ;  I  left  that  task  to  you  — 
Though  once  I  asked  her  what  the  letters  meant. 
She  laugh 'd,  and  drew  a  scratch  across  them;  but 
Had  scarce  done  so,  ere  her  fair  visage  fell, 
P'or  grief  that  she  had  spoiled  the  cyphers  —  and 
\  sigh  came  out,  and  then  almost  a  tear ; 
\nd  she  did  look  as  piteous  on  the  harm 
That  she  had  done,  as  she  had  done  it  to 
\.  thing  had  sense  to  feel  it.     Never  after 
>he  let  me  note  her  at  her  work  again. 
>he  had  good  reason ! 

Virginius.  Send  her  to  me,  Servia.  {Exit  Servia. 

There's  something  here  that  looks  as  it  would  bring  me 
Anticipation  of  my  wish.     I  think 
cilius  loves  my  daughter  —  nay,  I  know  it ; 
ind  such  a  man  I'd  challenge  for  her  husband;  — 
nd  only  waited  till  her  forward  spring 
ut  on,  a  little  more,  the  genial  likeness 
f  colouring  into  summer,  ere  I  sought 
•y  nurse  a  ^ower,  which,  blossoming  too  early, 
K>  earJy  often  dies  ;   but  if  it  springs 
ontaneous,  and,  unlooked  for,  woos  our  hand 
tend  and  cherish  it,  the  growth  is  healthful; 

iscertain  it  shortly  _  soft,  she  comes. 
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Enter  Virginia. 

Virginia,     Well,  father,  what's  your  will  ? 

Virginius,  I  wish'd  to  see 

To  ask  you  of  your  tasks  —  how  they  go  on  — 
And  what  your  masters  say  of  you  —  what  last 
You  did.     I  hope  you  never  play  the  truant  1 

Virginia,     The  truant !     No,  indeed,  Virginius. 

Virginius,     I  am  sure  you  do  not  —  kiss  me  ! 

Virginia.  O  my  fatherl 

I  am  so  happy  when  you're  kind  to  me ! 

Virginius.    You  are  so  happy  when  Pm  kind  to  you ! 
Am  I  not  always  kind  ?    I  never  spoke 
An  angry  word  to  you  in  all  my  life, 
Virginia !    You  are  happy  when  Pm  kind ! 
That's  strange  ;  and  makes  me  think  you  have  some  reason 
To  fear  I  may  be  otherwise  than  kind  — 
Is't  so,  ray  girl  ? 

Virginia.  Indeed,  I  did  not  know 

What  I  was  saying  to  you ! 

Virginius.  Why,  that's  worse 

And  worse  !     What !  when  you.said  your  father's  kindness 
Made  you  so  happy,  am  I  to  believe 
You  were  not  thinking  of  him  ? 

Virginia.  I  —  {Greatly  confustl 

Virginius,  Go  fetch  me 

The  latest  task  you  did.    [Exit  Virginia.]     It  is  enough. 
Her  artless  speech,  like  crystal,  shows  the  thing 
'Twould  hide,  but  only  covers.     'Tis  enough  ! 
She  loves,  and  fears  her  father  may  condemn. 

Virginia  re-enters  with  a  painting, 

Virginia.     Here,  sir. 
Virginius,  What's  this  ? 

Virginia.  'Tis  Homer's  history 

Of  great  Achilles  parting  from  Briseis.^ 


1  Briseis  (Hippodameia),  daughter  of  Briseus,  was  taken  from  Achilles  bf 
Agamemnon.    See  the  Iliad^  I. 
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Virginius,    You  have  done  it  well.     The  colouring  is  good, 
The  figures  well  designed.    'Tis  very  well !  — 
iVhose  face  is  this  youVe  given  to  Achilles  ? 

Virginia,    Whose  face  ? 

Virginius,  Tve  seen  this  face  1     Tut !  tut  1  I  know  it 

As  well  as  I  do  my  own,  yet  can't  bethink  me 
Whose  face  it  is ! 

Virginia,  You  mean  Achilles'  face  ? 

Virginius,     Did  I  not  say  so  !     'Tis  the  very  face 
Of  —    No!  no !    Not  of  him.     There's  too  much  youth 
And  comeliness,  and  too  much  fire,  to  suit 
The  face  of  Siccius  Dentatxis. 

Virginia,  O ! 

You  surely  never  took  it  for  his  face ! 

Virginius,    Why,  no ;  for  now  I  look  again,  I'd  swear 
You  lost  the  copy  ere  you  drew  the  head ; 
And,  to  requite  Achilles  for  the  want 
Of  his  own  fece,  contrived  to  borrow  one 
From  Lucius  Icilius. 

Enter  Dentatus. 

My  Dentatus, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you ! 

Den,  'Tis  not  for  my  news,  then. 

Virginius,    Your  news  1    What  news  ? 

Den,  More  violence  and  wrong  from  these  new  masters  of 
ours,  our  noble  decemvirs  —  these  demigods  of  the  good  people 
of  Rome  !  No  man's  property  is  safe  from  them.  Nay,  it  ap- 
pears we  hold  our  wives  and  daughters  but  by  the  tenure  of 
their  will.  Their  liking  is  the  law.  The  senators  themselves, 
scared  at  their  audacious  rule,  withdraw  themselves  to  their 
villas  and  leave  us  to  our  fate.  There  are  rumours,  also,  of  new 
incursions  by  the  Sabines.^ 

Virginius,     Rome  never  saw  such  days. 

Den,  And  she'll  see  worse,  unless  I  fail  in  my  reckoning.  Is 
that  Virginia?    I  saw  her  not  before.     How  does  the  fair  Vir- 


1  A  people  of  central  Italy  northeast  of  Rome. 
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ginia  ?    Why,  she  is  quite  a  woman.    I  was  just  now  wisIiA^ 
for  a  daughter. 

Virginius,    A  plague,  you  mean. 

Den.     I  am  sure  you  should  not  say  so. 

Virginia.     Indeed  he  should  not ;  and  he  does  not  say  so^ 
Dentatus  —  not  that  I  am  not  a  plague, 
But  that  he  does  not  think  me  one,  for  all 
I  do  to  weary  him.     I  am  sure,  Dentatus, 
If  to  be  thought  to  do  well  is  to  do  well, 
There's  nothing  I  do  ill;  but  it  is  far 
From  that !  for  few  things  do  I  as  I  ought — 
Yet  every  thing  is  well  done  with  my  father, 
Dentatus. 

Virginius.  That's  well  done,  is  it  not,  my  friend  ?  [AM* 
But  if  you  had  a  daughter,  what  would  you  do  with  her? 

Den,  Pd  give  her  to  Icilius.  I  should  have  been  just  now  tort 
to  pieces,  but  for  his  good  offices.  The  gentle  citizens  that  m 
driven  about  by  the  decemvirs'  lictors,  like  a  herd  of  tame  ozeBi 
and,  with  most  beast-like  docility,  only  low  applauses  to  thai 
in  return,  would  have  done  me  the  kindness  to  knock  my  brains 
out;  but  the  noble  Icilius  bearded  them  singly,  and  railed  them 
into  temper.  Had  I  a  daughter  worthy  of  such  a  husband,  he 
should  have  such  a  wife,  and  a  patrician's  dower  along  witb 
her. 

Virginius,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,  Dentatus.  Icilius  is  a 
young  man  whom  I  honour,  but  so  far  only  as  his  conduct  gives 
me  warrant.  He  has  had,  as  thou  knowest,  a  principal  hand  in 
helping  us  to  our  decemvirs.  It  maybe  that  he  is  what  I  would 
gladly  think  him ;  but  I  must  see  him  clearly,  clearly,  Dentatus. 
If  he  has  acted  with  the  remotest  understanding,  touching  the 
views  of  these  new  tyrants  that  we  are  cursed  withal,  I  disclaim 
him  as  my  friend !     I  cast  him  o£F  for  ever ! 

[^Exeunt  Virginius  and  Dentatus 

Virginia,     How  is  it  with  my  heart  ?    I  feel  as  one 
That  has  lost  every  thing,  and  just  before 
Had  nothing  left  to  wish  for !    He  will  cast 
Icilius  off!  —    I  never  told  it  yet; 
But  take  of  me,  thou  gentle  air,  the  secret — 

And  ever  after  breathe  more  balmy  sweet — 
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[  love  Icilius  !    Yes,  although  to  thee 

[  fear  to  tell  it,  that  hast  neither  eye 

To  scan  my  looks,  nor  voice  to  echo  me, 

Mor  e'en  an  o'er-apt  ear  to  catch  my  words ; 

^et,  sweet  invisible  confidant,  my  secret 

3  nee  being  thine  —  I  tell  thee,  and  I  tell  thee 

A.gain  —  and  yet  again,  I  love  Icilius  1 

He'll  cast  Icilius  o£E  1  —  not  if  Icilius 

Approve  ^  his  honour.     That  he'll  ever  do ; 

He  speaks,  and  looks,  and  moves  a  thing  of  honour, 

Or  honour  never  yet  spoke,  looked,  or  moved, 

Or  was  a  thing  of  earth.     O,  come,  Icilius ! 

Do  but  appear,  and  thou  art  vindicated. 

Enter  Icilius. 

IciL    Virginia !  sweet  Virginia  1  sure  I  heard 
My  name  pronounced.    Was  it  by  thee,  Virginia  ? 
Thou  dost  not  answer !    Then  it  was  by  thee  — 
O !  wouldst  thou  tell  me  why  thou  nam'dst  Icilius ! 

Virginia*    My  father  is  incensed  with  thee.    Dentatus 
Has  told  him  of  the  new  decemvirate, 
How  they  abuse  their  office.    You,  he  knows, 
Have  favoured  their  election,  and  he  fears 
May  have  some  understanding  of  their  plans. 

Icil.    He  wrongs  me  then ! 

Virginia,  I  thank  the  gods ! 

Icil.  For  me ! 

Virginia  ?    Do  you  thank  the  gods  for  me  ? 
Your  eye  is  moist  —  yet  that  may  be  for  pity ; 
Your  hand  doth  tremble  —  that  may  be  for  fear ; 
Your  check  is  cover'd  o'er  with  blushes !    What, 
0  what  can  that  be  for  ? 

Virginia*  Icilius,  leave  me  ! 

Icil.     Leave  thee,  Virginia !    O,  a  word  —  a  word 
Trembles  upon  niy  tongue,  which,  if  it  match 
The  thought  that  moves  thee  now,  and  thou  wilt  let  me 


1  Prove,  vindicate. 
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Pronounce  that  word,  to  speak  that  thought  ft)r  thee, 
ril  breathe,  though  I  expire  in  the  ecstasy 
Of  uttering  it. 

Virginia.        Icilius,  will  you  leave  me  ? 

IciL     Love !  Love  !  Virginia !  Love !  If  I  have  spoke 
Thy  thought  aright,  ne'er  be  it  said  again, 
The  heart  requires  more  service  than  the  tongue 
Can,  at  its  best,  perform.     My  tongue  hath  served 
Two  hearts  —  but  lest  it  should  o'erboast  itself, 
Two  hearts  with  but  one  thought.^    Virginia  ! 
Virginia,  speak.         [Virginia  covers  her  face  with  herheni^ 

O,  I  have  loved  thee  long : 
So  much  the  more  ecstatic  my  delight, 
To  find  thee  mine  at  length. 

Virginia,  My  secret's  yours. 

Keep  it  and  honour  it,  Icilius. 

Enter  Virginius  and  Dentatus  behind, 

Virginius,    Icilius  here ! 

Virginia.  I  ask  thee  now  to  leave  me  I 

IciL    Leave  thee !  who  leaves  a  treasure  he  has  coveted 
So  long,  and  found  so  newly,  ere  he  scans  it  | 

Again,  and  o'er  again ;  and  asks  and  answers, 
Repeats  and  answers,  answers  and  repeats, 
The  half -mistrustful,  half-assured  question  — 
And  is  it  mine  indeed  ? 

Virginia.  Indeed  !  indeed ! 

Now  leave  me. 

IciL  I  must  see  thy  father  first. 

And  lay  my  soul  before  him. 

1  Compare  Friedrich  Halm*s  verses  of  a  later  date : 

**  Zwei  Seelen  und  ein  Gedanke, 
Zwei  Herzen  und  ein  Schlag." 

Der  Sohn  der  Wildms,  VL 
Maria  Lovelies  translation  runs  : 

"  Two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought, 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one." 

Ingomar  the  Barbarian^  li 
Compare  also  Tennyson's  Princess,  VI I.,  304 : 

"  The  two-ceird  heart  beating  with  one  full  stroke." 
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Virginia.  Not  to-night. 

IciL     Now  worse  than  ever,  dear  Virginia, 
3an  I  endure  his  doubts  ;  I'll  lay  my  soul 
^Jaked  before  him  —  win  his  friendship  quite, 
3r  lose  myself  for  ever  ?  {Goings  is  met  by  Virginius. 

Virginius,  Stop,  Icilius! 

rhou  seest  that  hand  ?     It  is  a  Roman's,  boy ; 
Tis  sworn  to  liberty  —     It  is  the  friend 
3f  honour.  —     Dost  thou  think  so  ? 

IciL  Do  I  think 

Virginius  owns  that  hand  ? 

Virginius.  Then  you'll  believe 

[t  has  an  oath  deadly  to  tyranny, 
A.nd  is  the  foe  of  falsehood !    By  the  gods. 
Knew  it  the  lurking  place  of  treason,  though 
[t  were  a  brother's  heart,  'twould  drag  the  caiti£E 
Forth.     Dar'st  thou  take  that  hand  ? 

Icil.  I  dare,  Virginius. 

Virginius.    Then  take  it !     Is  it  weak  in  thy  embrace  ? 
Returns  it  not  thy  gripe  ?    Thou  wilt  not  hold 
Faster  by  it  than  it  will  hold  by  thee ! 
I  *overheard  thee  say,  thou  wast  resolved 
To  win  my  friendship  quite  —     Thou  canst  not  win 
What  thou  hast  won  already !    You  will  stay 
And  sup  with  us  to-night  ? 

Den.  To  be  sure  he  will ! 

Virginius.    And,  hark  you,  sir. 
At  your  convenient  time,  appoint  a  day 
Your  friends  and  kinsmen  may  confer  with  me  — 
There  is  a  bargain  I  would  strike  with  you. 
Come,  to  the  supper-room.    Do  you  wait  for  me 
To  lead  Virginia  in,  or  will  you  do  it? 
Come  on,  I  say ;  come  on.    Your  hand,  Dentatus.        [Exeunt, 
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ACT   II. 

Scene  L  —  A  Sirett 

Enter  Publius  and  Sextus. 

Pub.    This  way  !    We  muster  at  the  Flaminian  gate.* 
Sext,     Shall  we  not  wait  for  Decius  ? 
Pub,    No ;  were  he  ten  times  Decius.  —    They'll  have  already 
begun  their  march.     Come  on ! 

EnUr  NuBHTORius. 

Num,    Do  you  belong  to  the  fourth  legion  ? 
Pub,    We  do. 
Num,    They  are  upon  their  march,  then. 
Pub,    I  told  you  so  —     Come  on !  come  on ! 

[Exeunt  SoldiesS* 

Enter  Lucius. 

Luc,  Numitorius,  what  soldiers  were  those  that  just  now 
parted  from  you  ? 

Num,  Soldiers  hastening  to  overtake  the  army  thafs  now 
upon  its  march. 

Luc,  'Tis  all  confirmed,  then;  the  Sabines^  are  in  force 
upon  our  borders. 

Num.  I  pray  you  tell  me  something  new !  Know  you  no* 
the  senate  has  met,  and  the  decemvirs  have  come  oflE  trioD*' 
phant  in  spite  of  all  opposition? 

Luc,  Should  they  have  been  opposed  in  such  a  strait  as 
this? 


1  The  Porta  Flaminia,  a  northern  gate  of  Rome  near  the  river  Tiber. 

2  "  Huic  [Q.  Fabio]  bellum  in  Sabinis,  M\  Rabuleio  et  Q.  Poetilio  adfitb 
collegis,  mandatum.  M .  Cornelius  in  Algidum  missus  cum  L.  Minudo  et  T. 
Antonio  et  Csesone  Duilio  et  M.  Sergio.  Sp.  Oppium  Ap.  Claudio  adjutorem 
ad  urbem  tuendam  aequo  omnium  decemvirorum  imperio  decemunt.*' 

LiVY,  III-,  \\* 
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um.  Aye,  should  they.  They  dared  not  have  armed  a 
le  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  senate ;  which,  had  they 
obtained,  the  country  would  have  been  left  naked  to  the 
and  then  they  had  been  forced  to  make  room  for  more 
liar  magistrates. 

uc.    Why  were  they  not  opposed,  then  ? 
"um*     Did  not  I  tell  you  they  were  opposed  ?    Caius  Claud- 
Appiu5*s  own  uncle,   and   Honorius,  that  noble  senator, 
osed  them ;  and  it  was  like  to  go  against  them,  but  for  the 
ding  insolence  of  Spurius  Oppius,  and  the  effrontery  of 
head  decemvir,  backed  by  the  young  patricians. 
uc.    So  they  are  empowered  to  take  up  arms  ? 
^um.    To  be  sure  they  are ;  and  they  have  done  so.    One 
^  has  already  marched,  and  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  has 
le  to  blows  with  the  enemy.    The  levy  is  still  proceeding, 
the  decemvirs,  but  Appius,  take  the  field.^    He  remains  in 
ne  to  keep  good  order,  that  is  the  violator  of  all  order, 
y,  where  have  you  been,  Lucius,  to  have  felt  no  movement 

0  great  and  wide  a  stir  ?  Your  brother  meets  Virginius  at 
house  to-day.    Come  with  me  thither,  for  you,  I  know,  are 

Lucius,  there's  no  huzzaing  for  your  decemvirs  now. 
ne  on,  we  have  outstaid  the  hour.  \Exeunt, 

Scene  IL — Virginius's  House. 

ier  Virginius,  Icilius,  Numitorius,  Lucius,  and  others, 

Hrginius.  Welcome,  Icilius!  Welcome,  friends!  Icilius, 
id  design  to  speak  with  you  of  feasting 

1  merriment,  but  war  is  now  the  word ; 

I  that  unlovingly  keeps  time  with  mirth, 
ess  war's  own  —  whene'er  the  battle's  won, 
I  safe  carousing,  comrades  drink  to  victory  ! 
://.     Virginius !  have  you  changed  your  mind  ? 
Hrginius.  My  mind  ? 

at  mind  ?    How  now !    Are  you  that  boy,  Icilius, 
set  your  heart  so  earnestly  upon 


See  the  preceding  quotation  from  Livy. 
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A  dish  of  poor  confections,  that  to  balk  you 
Makes  you  look  blank !     I  did  design  to  feast  you 
Together  with  your  friends.     The  times  are  changed— 
The  march,  the  tent,  the  fight  becomes  us  now  I 

IciL     Virginius  1 

Virginius.  Well ! 

IciL  Virginius ! 

Virginius,  How  the  boy 

Reiterates  my  name. 

IciL  There's  not  a  hope 

I  have  but  is  the  client  of  Virginius. 

Virginius,    Well,  well  1     I  only  meant  to  put  it  off  I 
We'll  have  the  revel  yet !  the  board  shall  smoke ! 
The  cup  shall  sparkle,  and  the  jest  shall  soar 
And  mock  us  from  the  roof !    Will  that  content  you  ? 
Not  till  the  war  be  done  though  —     Yet,  ere  then, 
Some  tongue,  that  now  needs  only  wag  to  make 
The  table  ring,  may  have  a  tale  to  tell 
So  petrifying,  that  it  cannot  utter  it  1 
ril  make  all  sure,  that  you  may  be  my  guest 
At  any  rate  —  although  you  should  be  forced 
To  play  the  host  for  me  and  feast  yourself. 
Look  here.    {Shows  a  parchment  to  IciLius.]  How  think  yon? 

Will  it  meet  the  charge  ? 
Will  it  not  do  ?    We  want  a  witness  though  ! 
ril  bring  one ;  whom  if  you  approve,  Til  sign 
The  bond.     I'll  wait  upon  you  instantly.  [£jft 

Luc,    How  feel  you  now,  Icilius  ? 

IciL  Like  a  man 

Whom  the  next  moment  makes  or  quite  unmakes. 
With  the  intensity  of  exquisite 
Suspense,  my  breathing  thickens,  and  my  heart 
Beats  heavily,  and  with  remittent  throb, 
As  like  to  lose  its  action  —    See !  my  hope 
Is  bless'd !     I  live !     I  live ! 

Enter  Virginius  conducting  Virginia,  with  NuintORius. 

Virginius,  You  are  my  witnesses 

That  this  young  creature  I  present  to  you, 
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0  pronottnce  my  profitably  cherish'd 
d  most  deservedly  beloved  child ; 

daughter,  truly  filial — both  in  word 

1  act  —  yet  even  more  in  act  than  word ; 

i  —  for  the  man  who  seeks  to  win  her  love  — 
irgin,  from  whose  lips  a  soul  as  pure 
lales,  as  e'er  responded  to  the  blessing 
athed  in  a  parent's  kiss  [kissing  her],     Icilius  ! 

[IciLius  rushes  towards  Virginius  and  kneels. 

Since 
1  are  upon  your  knees,  young  man,  look  up ; 
1  lift  your  hands  to  heaven  —    You  will  be  all 
r  father  has  been  —  added  unto  all 
over  would  be ! 

cil.  All  that  man  should  be 

woman,  I  will  be  to  her ! 
Hrginius,  The  oath 

registered !     Didst  thou  but  know,  young  man, 
w  fondly  I  have  watch'd  her,  since  the  day 
r  mother  died,^  and  left  me  to  a  charge 
double  duty  bound — how  she  hath  been 
1  ponder'd  thought  by  day,  my  dream  by  night, 
1  prayer,  my  vow,  my  offering,  my  praise, 
^  sweet  companion,  pupil,  tutor,  child  I  — 
ou  wouldst  not  wonder,  that  my  drowning  eye, 
id  choking  utterance,  upbraid  my  tongue 
lat  tells  thee,  she  is  thine !     Icilius, 
lo  betroth  her  to  thee ;  let  but  the  war 
done — you  shall  espouse  her.     Friends,  a  word ! 

[Virginius  and  the  rest  retire, 
^ciL    Virginia !  my  Virginia  !     I  am  all 
ssolved  —  overpowered  with  the  munificence 
this  auspicious  hour  —  and  thou,  nor  mov'st  — 
r  look'st  —  nor  speak'st  —  to  bless  me  with  a  sign 
sweet  according  joy !  —    I  love  thee,  but 


The  mother  is  one  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Apphts  and  Virginia  and 
Ifieri's  tragedy.  Dionysius  says  directly  and  Livy  by  implication  that  she 
dead. 
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^ff 


To  make  thee  happy !     If  to  make  thee  so 

Be  bliss  denied  to  me — lo,  I  release 

The  gifted  ^  hand  —  that  I  would  faster  hold. 

Than  wretches,  bound  for  death,  would  cling  to  life. 

If  thou  wouldst  take  it  back  —  then  take  it  back. 

Virginia.     I  take  it  back  —  to  give  it  thee  again  I 

IciL     O  help  me  to  a  word  will  speak  my  bliss. 
Or  I  am  beggar'd —    No !  there  is  not  one ! 
There  cannot  be ;  for  never  man  had  bliss 
Like  mine  to  name. 

Virginia*  Thou  dost  but  beggar  me, 

Icilius,  when  thou  mak'st  thyself  a  bankrupt ; 
Placing  a  value  on  me  izi  above 
My  real  little  worth.  —    I'd  help  thee  to 
A  hundred  words ;  each  one  of  which  would  far 
O'er-rate  thy  gain,  and  yet  no  single  one 
Rate  over  high ! 

Icil.  Thou  couldst  not  do  it!    No; 

Thou  couldst  not  do  it !     Every  term  of  worth 
Writ  down  and  doubled,  then  the  whole  summ'd  up, 
Would  leave  with  thee  a  rich  remainder  still !  — 
Pick  from  each  rarer  pattern  of  thy  sex 
Her  rarest  charm,  till  thou  hast  every  charm 
Of  soul  and  body  that  can  blend  in  woman, 
I  would  out-paragon  the  paragon 
With  thee ! 

Virginia,    And  if  thou  wouldst,  I'd  find  thee,  for 
Thy  paragon,  a  mate  —  if  that  can  be 
A  mate  which  doth  transcend  the  thing  'tis  ta'en 
To  match  —  would  make  thy  paragon  look  poor, 
And  I  would  call  that  so  o'ermatching  mate 
Icilius. 

Icil.     No  1     I  will  not  let  thee  win 
On  such  a  theme  as  this ! 

Virginia.  Nor  will  I  drop 

The  controversy  that  the  richer  makes  me 
The  more  I  lose. 


1  Given. 
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Icil,  My  sweet  Virginia, 

e  do  but  lose  and  lose,  and  win  and  win  ; 

a^ying  for  nothing  but  to  lose  and  win. 

ten  let  us  stop  the  game  —  and  thus  I  stop  it        \Kisses  her. 

Re-enter  Virginius,  and  the  others. 

^irginius.     Witness,  my  friends,  that  seal !    Observe,  it  is 
living  one  I     It  is  Icilius'  seal; 
id  stamped  upon  as  true  and  fair  a  bond  — 
iough  it  receive  the  Impress  blushingly  — 
(  ever  signet  kiss'd  1     Are  all  content  ? 
»eak  else  1    She  is  thy  free  affianced  wife, 
lou  art  her  free  affianced  husband  !    Come, 
e  have  o'erdrawn  our  time  —    Farewell,  Virginia ; 
ly  future  husband  for  a  time  must  be 
llona's.^    To  thy  tasks  again,  my  child ; 
:  thou  the  bride  of  study  for  a  time. 
Tewell ! 

Virginia*     My  father ! 

Virginius.  May  the  gods  protect  thee. 

Virginia.    My  father ! 

Virginius.  Does  the  blood  forsake  thy  cheek  ? 

»me  to  my  arms  once  more !    Remember,  girl, 
le  first  and  foremost  debt  a  Roman  owes 
to  his  country ;  and  it  must  be  paid, 
need  be,  with  his  life  •  —    Why,  how  you  hold  me  I 
ilius,  take  her  from  me  1    Hoa !    Within  ! 
ithin  there !  Servia ! 

Enter  Servia. 

'  Look  to  your  child ! 

Dme,  boy. 

Icil.  Farewell,  Virginia. 

Virginius.  Take  her  in  I 

1  The  goddess  of  war.    Compare  Macbeth^  I.,  ii.,  54. 
2  M  Duice  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori." 

Horace,  O^/itj,  III.,  ii.,  13. 
*'  Thy  life  is  not  thine  own,  when  Rome  demands  it." 

Addison,  Caio^W. 
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Virginia.     The  gods  be  with  thee,  my  Icilius !     Father, 
The  gods  be  with  thee  —  and  Icilius. 

Virginius.    I  swear  a  battle  might  be  fought  and  won 
In  half  the  time !    Now,  once  for  all,  farewell ! 
Your  sword  and  buckler,  boy !    The  foe !    The  foe ! 
Does  he  not  tread  on  Roman  ground  !     Come  on  ! 
Come  on,  charge  on  him !  drive  him  back !  or  die !       \E7^ 

Scene  III.  —  Appius's  House. 

Enter  Appius. 

App,     It  was  a  triumph,  the  achieving  which 
Overpaid  the  risk  was  run  ^  —  and  that  was  great. 
They  have  made  trial  of  their  strength,  and  leam'd 
Its  value  from  defeat.    The  senate  knows 
Its  masters  now  ;  and  the  decemvirate, 
To  make  its  reign  eternal,  only  wants 
Its  own  decree,  which  little  pains  will  win. 
Ere  this,  the  foe  has,  for  his  mad  invasion. 
Been  paid  with  chastisement.     Retired  within 
His  proper  limits,  leisure  waits  upon  us 
To  help  us  to  the  recompense,  decreed 
To  our  noble  daring,  who  have  set  ourselves    • 
In  such  high  seats,  as  at  our  feet  array 
The  wealth,  and  power,  and  dignity  of  Rome 
In  absolute  subjection !     Tyranny  1 
How  godlike  is  thy  port !    Thou  giv*st  and  tak'st, 
And  ask'st  no  other  leave,  than  what  thy  own 
Imperial  will  accords.    Jove  does  no  more ! 
Now  Claudius  — 

Enter  Claudius.^ 

Claud,  We  have  su£Eer'd  a  defeat ! 

App,    What !    The  decemvirs  fly  1 

Claud.  The  soldiers  fight 


1  Some  editions  read  we  ran, 

S  Knowles  pats  Caius  Claudius  for  the  Marcus  Claudius  of  the  hbtor! 
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h  only  half  a  heart.^    The  odier  half 

•ks  on,  and  cares  not  which  side  proves  die  winner. 

'pp.    Then  decimate  diem.    Traitors!    Recreants! 

y,  we  shall  have  them  at  oar  very  doors ! 

^^e  we  lost  ground,  my  Claudius  ? 

'laud.  None,  except 

at  we've  retraced  in  fame.    We  strove  to  teadi 

t  enemy  their  road  lay  badcwards,  but 

7  would  not  turn  their  faces  for  us.    Each 

ains  his  former  line. 

Eftter  Marcus. 

\pp.  What  news? 

fare.  The  iGqui 

1  press  upon  us.     Rumours  are  afloat 
new  disasters,  which  the  common  cry, 
sure,  still  multiplies  and  swells.    Dentatus, 
it  over-busy,  crabbed  veteran, 
ilks  up  and  down  among  the  people,  making 
jr  plans  his  theme  of  laughter.     Naught  he  stints 
at  may  reflect  you  in  an  odious  light, 
d  lower  the  decemvirate. 
ipp,  A  dungeon 

)uld  do  good  service  to  him !    Once  within, 
angling  were  easy !    We  must  stop  his  mouth  — 
wholesome  food  —  or  liquor  —    Where  was  he 
len  last  you  heard  him  ? 
Ifarc,  In  the  Forum. 

4pp.  '  So  I 

;  is  past  service,  is  he  not  ?    Some  way 
clear  the  city  of  him.     Come,  we'll  hear  him, 
d  answer  him,  and  silence  him  !     'Tis  well 
e  dog  barks  forth  his  spleen ;  it  puts  us  on 
r  guard  against  his  bite.     Come,  to  the  Forum  I      [Exeunt 

Nihilo  militae  quam  domi  melius  respublica  administrata  est.  Ilia  modo 
ucibtis  cttlpa^-quod  ut  odio  essent  dvibus  fecerant :  alia  omnis  penes  milites 
1  erat,  qui,  ne  quid  ductu  atque  auspicio  decemvirorum  prospere  usquam 
retur,  vinci  se  per  suum  atque  illorum  dedecus  patiebantur.  Fusi  et  ab 
nis  ad  Eretum  et  in  Algido  ab  ^quis  exercitus  erant.  —  Livy,  III.,  4a. 
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Scene  IV.  —  The  Forum. 
Enter  Dentatus,  with  Titus,  Servius,  and  Citizens. 

Titus,    What's  to  be  done  ? 

Den,    We'll  be  undone  —  that's  to  be  done. 

Servius,    We'll  do  away  with  the  decemvirate. 

Den,  You'll  do  away  with  the  decemvirate  ?  —  The  decem- 
virate will  do  away  with  you !  You'll  do  away  with  yourselves ! 
Do  nothing  —  The  enemy  will  do  away  with  both  of  you.  In 
another  month  a  Roman  will  be  a  stranger  in  Rome.  A  fine 
pass  we  are  come  to,  masters  ! 

Titus,     But  something  must  be  done. 

Den,  Why,  what  would  you  have  ?  You  shout  axid  dap 
your  hands,  as  if  it  were  a  victory  you  heard  of;  and  yet  yoa 
cry  —  Something  must  be  done  I  Truly,  I  know  not  what 
that  something  is,  unless  it  be  to  make  you  GeneraL  How  say 
you,  masters  ? 

Servius,  We'd  follow  any  man  that  knew  how  to  lead  us, 
and  would  rid  us  of  our  foes,  and  the  decemvirate  together. 

Den.  You  made  these  decemvirs !  You  are  strangely  dis- 
contented with  your  own  work !  And  you  are  over-cunning 
workmen  too  —  You  put  your  materials  so  firmly  together, 
there's  no  such  thing  as  taking  them  asunder  I  What  yon 
build,  you  build  —  except  it  be  for  your  own  good.  —  There 
you  are  bunglers  at  your  craft.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha !  I  cannot  but 
laugh  to  think  how  you  toiled,  and  strained,  and  sweated,  to 
rear  the  stones  of  the  building  one  above  another,  when  I  see 
the  sorry  faces  you  make  at  it ! 

Titus,     But  tell  us  the  news  again. 

Den,  Is  it  so  good  ?  Does  it  so  please  you  ?  Then  prick 
your  ears  again,  and  listen.  We  have  been  beaten  again— 
beaten  back  on  our  own  soil.  Rome  has  seen  its  haughty 
masters  fly  before  chastisement,  like  slaves  —  returning  cries 
for  blows  —  and  all  this  of  your  decemvirs,  gentlemen. 

First  Cit,     Huzza  for  it  again  1  \The people  shout. 

Second  Cit,     Hush !    Appius  comes. 

Den,  And  do  you  care  for  that?  You  that  were,  just 
now,  within  a  stride  of  taking  him  and  his  colleagues  by  the 
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throat  ?  You'll  do  away  with  the  decemvirs,  will  you  I  And 
let  but  one  of  them  appear,  you  dare  not  for  your  life,  but  keep 
your  spleen  within  your  teeth  !  Listen  to  me,  now  !  Til  speak 
the  more  for  Appius. 

Enter  hvvixis  Claudius  and  Makcus^  preceded  iy  Lictors. 

I  say,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  Rome,  the  foe  has  chased  her 
sons,  like  hares,  on  their  own  soil,  where  they  should  prey 
like  lions  —  and  so  they  would,  had  they  not  keepers  to  tame 
them. 

Apfi.  What's  that  you  are  saying  to  the  people,  Siccius 
Dentatus  ? 

Den,     I  am  regaling  them  with  the  news. 

A  pp.    The  news  ? 

Den.  Ay,  the  news  —  the  newest  that  can  be  had;  and  the 
more  novel  because  unlooked  for.  Who  ever  thought  to  see  the 
eagle  ^  in  the  talons  of  the  kite  ? 

App*  It  is  not  well  done  in  you,  Dentatus,  to  chafe  a  sore. 
It  makes  it  rankle.  If  your  surgery  has  learned  no  better,  it 
should  keep  its  hands  to  itself  !  You  have  very  little  to  do,  to 
busy  yourself  after  this  fashion. 

Ven.     I  busy  myself  as  I  like,  Appius  Claudius. 

A  pp.  I  know  you  do,  when  you  labour  to  spread  dis- 
affection among  the  people,  and  bring  the  decemvirs  into 
contempt. 

Den.    The  decemvirs  bring  themselves  into  contempt. 

App.    Ha !  dare  you  say  so? 

Den.  Dare  !  I  have  dared  cry  **  Come  on !  "  to  a  cohort 
of  bearded  warriors  —  Is  it  thy  smooth  face  should  appal  me  ? 
Dare  !  it  never  yet  flurried  me  to  use  my  arm  —  Shall  I  not, 
think  you,  be  at  my  ease  when  I  but  wag  my  tongue  }  Dare, 
indeed ! 

App.  Your  grey  hairs  should  keep  company  with  honester 
speech ! 

Den.  Shall  I  show  you,  Appius,  the  company  they  are 
wont  to  keep  ?  Look  here !  and  here  [uncovering  his  forehead 
and  showing  scars\    These  are  the  vouchers  of  honest  deeds  — 


1  The  emblem  of  ancient  Rome. 
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such  is  the  speech  with  which  my  grey  hairs  keep  con^MU^. 
I  tell  you,  to  your  teeth,  the  decemvirs  bring  themselves  into 
contempt 

App,  What,  are  they  not  serving  their  country  at  the  head 
of  her  armies  ? 

Den,  They'd  serve  her  better  in  the  body  of  her  armies! 
I'd  name  for  thee  a  hundred  centurions  would  make  better 
generals.  A  common  soldier  of  a  year's  active  service  would 
take  his  measures  better.  Generals !  Our  generals  were  wont 
to  teach  us  how  to  win  battles.  —  Tactics  are  changed;  your 
generals  instruct  us  how  to  lose  them. 

App,    Do  you  see  my  lictors  ? 

Den,    There  are  twelve  of  them.^ 

App,     What  if  I  bid  them  seize  thee  ? 

Den,    They'd  blush  to  do  it. 

App.    Why  now,  Dentatus,  I  begin  to  know  you ; 
I  fancied  you  a  man  that  loved  to  vent 
His  causeless  anger  in  an  under  breath. 
And  speak  it  in  the  ear  —  and  only  then 
When  there  was  safety  !    Such  a  one,  youll  own. 
Is  dangerous ;  and  to  be  trusted,  as 
A  friend  or  foe,  unworthy.     But  I  see 
You  rail  to  faces.     Have  you  not  so  much 
Respect  for  Appius  as  to  take  him  by 
The  hand,  when  he  confesses  you  have  some 
Pretence  to  quarrel  with  his  colleagues'  plans, 
And  find  fault  with  himself  ?    Which  yet,  you'll  own, 
May  quite  as  well  be  kindly  done,  Dentatus, 
As  harshly.     Had  you  only  to  myself 
Declared  your  discontents,  the  more  you  had  rail'd. 
The  more  I  should  have  thank'd  you. 

Den.  Had  I  thought  — 

App.     And  have  you  been  campaigning,  then,  so  long, 
And  prosperously  —  and  mistrust  you,  Siccius, 
That  a  young  scarless  soldier,  like  myself, 
Would  listen  to  your  tutoring  ?    See,  now, 


1  Each  of  the  decemvirs  now  had  twelve  lictors,  whereas  in  tfie  first  year  rf 
the  decern virate  each  took  the  twelve  lictors  in  turn. 
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How  much  you  have  mistaken  me  !    Dentatus, 
In  a  word  —  can  you  assist  the  generals, 
And  will  you? 

Den^  I  have  all  the  will  —  but  as 

For  the  ability  — 

App.  Tut  I  tut!  Dentatus, 

You  vex  me  now.    This  coyness  sits  not  well  on  you. 
You  know  as  well  as  I,  you  have  as  much 
AbiMty  as  wilL     I  would  not  think  you 
A  man  that  loved  to  find  fault,  but  to  find  fault ! 
Surely  the  evil  you  complain  of,  you 
Would  lend  a  hand  to  remedy !    See,  now, 

*Tis  fairly  put  to  you  —  what  say  you  ? 
Den,  Appius ! 

You  may  use  me  as  you  please. 

App.  And  that  will  be, 

As  you  deserve.    Til  send  you,  as  my  legate, 

To  the  army.    [Shouts  from  the  people,"]    Do  you  hear  your 
friends,  Dentatus  ? 

A  lucky  omen,  that  1    Away !  away ! 

Apprise  your  house  —  prepare  for  setting  out. 

I'll  hurry  your  credentials.     Minutes  now 

Rate  high  as  hours  1    Assist  my  colleagues  with 

Your  counsel ;  if  their  plans  displease  you,  why 

Correct  them  —  change  them  —  utterly  reject  them. 

And  if  you  meet  obstruction,  notice  ^  me, 

And  I  will  push  it  by.     There,  now !    Your  hand  I 

Again  1  away  I    All  the  success  attend  you 

That  Appius  wishes  you  I 
Den.  Success  is  from 

The  gods,^  whose  hand  soe'er  it  pleases  them 

To  send  it  by.     I  know  not  what  success 

'Tis  Appius'  wish  they  send ;  but  this  I  know, 

I  am  a  soldier ;  and,  as  a  soldier,  I 


1  Notify.    See  page  336. 

2  "  *Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we*ll  do  more,  Sempronius ;  we*ll  deserve  it.** 

ApDisoN,  Cato^  I. 
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Am  bound  to  serve.     All  the  success  I  ask, 
Is  that  which  benefits  my  country,  Appius. 

{Exit  Dentatus. 

App,    You've  served  her  overlong !  \Aside^     Now  for  oor 
causes.  [Appius  ascends  the  tribuiuL 

Claud,  \to  Marcus],    Do  you  see  the  drift  of  this  ? 

Marc.  I  cannot  guess  it 

Claud.     Nor  I. 

App.  [to  a  Plebeian].    Are  you  the  suitor  in  this  cause  ? 
Speak ! 

Plebeian.    Noble  Appius,  if  there's  law  in  Rome, 
To  right  a  man  most  injured,  to  that  law 
Against  yon  proud  patrician  I  appeal. 

App,     No  more  of  that,  I  say !     Because  he's  rich 
And  great,  you  call  him  proud  I    'Tis  not  unlike 
Because  you're  poor  and  mean,  you  call  yourself 
Injured.     Relate  your  story ;  and,  so  please  you, 
Spare  epithets. 

Plebeian.  Grant  me  a  minute's  pause, 

I  shall  begin. 

[Virginia  at  this  moment  crosses  the  stage  with  htr 
Nurse^  and  is  met  by  Numitorius,  who  holds  her 
in  conversation;  Appius  rivets  his  eyes  upon  her. 
'  Num.    You  have  heard  the  news  ? 

Virginia.  '  What  news,  dear  uncle? 

Num.  Step 

Aside  with  me,  I'll  tell  you. 

[  Takes  her  a  little  farther  from  the  tribunal. 

App.  Can  it  be 

A  mortal  that  I  look  upon  ? 

Virginia.  They  are  safe ! 

I  thank  the  gods ! 

App.  Her  eyes  look  up  to  heaven, 

Like  something  kindred  to  it  —  rather  made 
To  send  their  glances  down,  and  fill  the  earth 
With  worship  and  with  gratulation.     What 
A  thrill  runs  up  and  down  my  veins,  and  all 
Throughout  me  I 

Plebeian.  Now,  most  noble  Appius  — 
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App.  Stop ! 

Put  ofiE  the  cause ;  I  cannot  hear  it  now. 
Attend  to-morrow.     An  oppressive  closeness 
Allows  me  not  to  breathe.    Lictors !  make  clear 
The  ground  about  the  rostrum ! 

{Descends  and  approaches  Claudius  with  precipitation. 

Claudius!  Claudius! 
Marcus,  go  you  and  summon  my  physician 
To  be  at  home  before  me.  {Exit  Marcus.]  Claudius !  Claudius ! 
There !  there ! 

Virginia.         You  send  a  messenger  to-night  ? 

App.    Paint  me  that  smile !     I  never  saw  a  smile 
Till  now.     My  Claudius,  is  she  not  a  wonder  ? 
I  know  not  whether  in  the  state  of  girlhood 
Or  womanhood  to  call  her.    'Twixt  the  two 
She  stands,  as  that  were  loth  to  lose  her,  this 
To  win  her  most  impatient.    The  young  year 
Trembling  and  blushing  'twixt  the  striving  kisses 
Of  parting  spring  and  meeting  summer,  seems 
Her  only  parallel ! 

Num.  'Tis  well !    PU  send 

Your  father  word  of  this.    But  have  you  not 
A  message  to  Icilius  ? 

App.  Mark  you,  Claudius  ? 

There  is  a  blush !     I  must  possess  her. 

Virginia.  Tell  him, 

I  think  upon  him.   Farewell,  Numitorius !    \Exit  with  Servia. 

Num.    Farewell,  Virginia. 

Claud.  Master,  will  you  tell  me    . 

The  name  of  that  young  maiden  ? 

Num,  She  is  call'd 

Virginia,  daughter  of  Virginius ; 
A  Roman  citizen,  and  a  centurion 
In  the  army. 

Claud.  Thank  you ;  she  is  very  like 

The  daughter  of  a  friend  of  mine.     Farewell. 

{Exit  Numitorius. 

App.     I  burn,  my  Claudius !  brain  and  heart  —  there's  not 
A  fibre  in  my  body  but's  on  fire ! 
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With  what  a  gait  she  moves !    Such  was  not  Hebe,^ 
Or  Jupiter  had  sooner  lost  his  heaven 
Than  changed  his  cup-bearer.    A  step  like  that 
The  rapture-glowing  clouds  might  well  bear  up. 
And  never  take  for  human !     Find  me,  Claudius, 
Some  way  to  compass  the  possession  of  her. 

Claud.    Tis  difficult  —  her  father's  of  repute ; 
The  highest  of  his  class.' 

App,  I  guessed  it !    Friends 

Are  ever  friends,  except  when  friends  are  needed. 

Claud,     Nay,  Appius !  — 

App.  If  thou  canst  not  give  me  hopCi 

Be  dumb ! 

Claud,      A  female  agent  may  be  used 
With  some  success. 

App.  How?  how? 

Claud,  To  tamper  with 

The  woman  that  attends  hen 

App.  Set  about  it 

Claud.     Could  she  but  be  induced  to  help  you  to 
A  single  meeting  with  her. 

App,  Claudius!  Claudius! 

Effect  but  that  I 

Claud.  ril  instantly  about  it. 

App.    Spare  not  my  gold  —  nor  stop  at  pronuses. 
I  will  fulfil  them  fast  as  thou  canst  make  them. 
To  purchase  such  a  draught  of  ecstasy 
I'd  drain  a  kingdom  —    Set  about  it,  Claudius ! 
Away !     I  will  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep, 
Until  I  hear  from  thee ! 

Claud,  Depend  upon  me ! 

App.     I  do,  my  Claudius,  for  my  life — my  lifel 
\Exeunt  stvera^' 

^  The  goddess  of  youth,  dismissed  from  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  tbecckS" 
tial  gods  and  superseded  by  Ganymede. 

3  *'  Vir  exempli  recti  domi  militaeque." —  LrvY,  III.,  44. 
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ACT   III. 

Scene  I.  —  Appius*s  House. 

Enter  Appius. 

App,    It  is  not  love,  if  what  I've  felt  before 
And  call'd  by  such  a  name  be  love  —  a  thing 
That  took  its  turn  —  that  I  could  entertain, 
Put  off,  or  humour  —  *tis  some  other  thing ; 
Or  if  the  same,  why  in  some  other  state  — 
Or  I  am  not  the  same  —  or  it  hath  found 
Some  other  part  of  sensibility 
More  quick  whereon  to  try  its  power,  and  there 
Expends  its  all !    Now,  Claudius,  your  success  ? 

Enter  Claudius. 

Claud.    Nothing  would  do,  yet  nothing  left  undone ! 
She  was  not  to  be  purchased. 

App.  Did  she  guess  — 

Claud.    She  could  not, 
So  guarded  was  my  agent ;  who  described  you 
A  man  of  power,  of  noble  family. 
And  regal  fortune  —  one  that  ask'd  not  what 
His  pleasures  cost  —  no  further  made  disclosure. 

App.    And  did  it  nothing  move  her,  Claudius  ? 

Claud.  Nothing. 

The  more  my  agent  urged,  the  more  the  shrunk 
And  withered  hag  grew  callous  ;  further  press'd. 
And  with  more  urgent  importuning,  ire 
And  scorn,  in  imprecations  and  invectives, 
Vented  upon  the  monster  (as  she  call'd  him) 
That  would  pollute  her  child,  compelPd  my  advocate 
To  drop  the  suit  she  saw  was  hopeless. 

App.  Now 

Had  I  a  friend  indeed  I 

Claud.  Has  Appius  need 

To  search  for  such  a  friend,  and  Claudius  by  him  ? 
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App,    Friends  ever  are  provisionally  friends  — 
Friends  for  so  far  —  friends  just  to  such  a  point 
And  then  " farewell! "  —  friends  with  an  urfderstanding— 
As  "  should  the  road  be  pretty  safe  "  —  "  the  sea 
Not  over  rough,"  and  so  on  —  friends  of  ifs 
And  buts  —  no  friends !    O  could  I  find  the  man 
Would  be  a  simple,  thorough-going  friend ! 

Claud,     I  thought  you  had  one,  Appius. 

App,  So  thought  AppiMy 

Till  Appius  thought  upon  a  test  of  friendship, 
He  fears  he  would  not  give  unto  himself, 
Could  he  be  Appius'  friend. 

Claud,  Then  Appius  has 

A  truer  friend  than  Appius  is  to  Appius. 
rU  give  that  test ! 

App,  What !  you'd  remove  her  father 

And  that  Icilius  whom  you  told  me  of ! 

Claud,     Count  it  as  done. 

App.  My  Claudius,  is  it  true  ? 

Can  I  believe  it  ?    Art  thou  such  a  friend, 
That,  when  I  look'd  for  thee  to  stop  and  leave  me, 
I  find  thee,  keeping  with  me,  step  by  step ; 
And  even  in  thy  loving  eagerness 
Outstriding  me  ?     I  do  not  want  thee,  Claudius, 
To  soil  thy  hand  with  their  plebeian  blood. 

Claud,    What  wouldst  thou,  then  ? 

App,  I  was  left  guardian  to  thee— 

Claud,     Thou  wast. 

App,  Among  the  various  property 

Thy  father  left  were  many  female  slaves. 

Claud,    Well? 

App,  It  were  easy  for  thee  (were  it  not  ?) 

To  invent  a  tale  that  one  of  them  confessed 
She  had  sold  a  female  infant  (and  of  course 
Thy  slave)  unto  Virginius'  wife,  who  pass'd  it 
Upon  Virginius  as  his  daughter,  which 
Supposititious  offspring  is  this  same 
Virginia. 

Claud,    I  conceive  you. 
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App.  To  induce 

The  woman  to  confirm  your  tale  would  ask 
But  small  persuasion.     Is  it  done  ? 

Claud,  This  hour. 

I  know  the  school,  my  Appius,  where  Virginia 
Pursues  her  studies;  thither  Til  repair, 
And  seize  her  as  my  slave  at  once.    Do  thou 
Repair  to  thy  tribunal,  whither,  should 
Her  friends  molest  me  in  the  attempt.  Til  bring  her, 
And  plead  my  cause  before  thee. 

App,  Claudius!  Claudius! 

How  shall  I  pay  thee  ?    O,  thou  noble  friend  ! 
Power,  fortune,  life,  whatever  belongs  to  Appius, 
Reckon  as  thine !    Away,  away,  my  Claudius ! 

{Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  II.  —  A  Street  in  Rome, 

Enter  Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Servius,  and  Cneius. 

Luc,  Well,  masters,  any  news  of  Siccius  Dentatus  from  the 
camp,  how  he  was  received  by  the  decemvirs  ? 

Titus,     He  was  received  well  by  the  decemvirs. 

Cne,     It  wasn't  then  for  the  love  they  bear  him. 

Titus,  But  they  expect  he'll  help  them  to  return  the  cuflfs 
they  have  gotten  from  the  enemy. 

Servius,     Do  you  wish  for  a  victory  ? 

Luc,  Yes,  if  Dentatus  wins  it.  'Tis  to  our  credit,  masters  — 
He's  one  of  us. 

Servius,    And  is  not  Spurius  Oppius  one  of  us  ? 

Luc,  He  is ;  but  he  is  in  league  with  the  patricians  —  that  is, 
the  patrician  decemvirs.  He  is  but  half  a  plebeian,  and  that  is 
the  worst  half.  The  better  half  he  threw  away  ^  when  he  be- 
came half  a  patrician.  I  never  liked  your  half-and-half  gentry ; 
they  generally  combine  the  bad  of  both  kinds,  without  the  good 
of  either. 

Servius,  Well,  we  shall  have  news  presently.  Your  brother, 
Icilius,  has  just  arrived  with  dispatches  from  the  camp.     I  met 


1  An  echo  from  Hamlet^  III.,  iv.,  157-8. 
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him  passing  through  the  Forum,  and  asked  him  what  nen  Jie 
brought?  He  answered,  none;  but  added, we  might  k)ok  lor 
news  of  another  kind  than  what  we  had  been  lately  accostomdl 
to  hear.  \A  shriek  witkmA. 

Cue.    What's  that  ? 

Titus,    Look  yonder,  masters !    See ! 

Servius.  'Tis  Appius^s  client  dragging  a  young  woman 
along  with  him. 

Titus,  Let  us  stand  by  each  other,  masters,  and  prevent 
him. 

Enter  Claudius,  dragging  along  Virginia,  followed  ky 

Servia  and  others. 

Servia.     Help  !  help  !  help ! 

Luc,  Let  go  your  hold ! 

Claud,  Stand  byl 

She  is  my  slave ! 

Servia.  His  slave  ?    Help !  help !    His  slave  ? 

He  looks  more  like  a  slave  than  she !    Good  masters ! 
Protect  the  daughter  of  Virginius ! 

Luc.    Release  the  maid. 

Titus.  Forbear  this  violence. 

Claud.     I  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  laws ; 
She  is  my  slave. 

Servia.  She  is  my  daughter,  masters. 

My  foster-daughter ;  and  her  mother  was 
A  free-born  woman  —  and  her  father  is 
A  citizen,  a  Roman  —  good  Virginius, 
As  I  said  before  —  Virginius,  the  centurion. 
Whom  all  of  you  must  know.  —    Help !  help !    I  say. 
You  see  she  cannot  speak  to  help  herself ; 
Speak  for  her,  masters  —  help  her,  if  you're  men  ! 

Titus.     Let  go  your  hold. 

Claud.  Obstruct  me  at  your  peril. 

Luc.    We'll  make  you,  if  you  will  not. 

Claud.  Let  me  pass. 

Servius.     Let  go  your  hold,  once  more. 

Claud.  Good  masters !  patience— 

Hear  me,  I  say  —    She  is  my  slave  —    I  wish  not 
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To  use  this  violence,  my  friends  ;  bat  may  not 
A  master  seize  upon  his  slave  ?  —    Make  way. 
Or  such  of  you  as  are  dissatisfied, 
Repair  with  me  to  the  decemvir.  —    Come, 
I  only  want  my  right ! 

Titus,  Come  on  then ! 

Servms,  Ay, 

To  the  decemvir ! 

Servia,  Run,  run  for  Numitorius — alarm  our  neighbours! 
—  Call  out  Icilius'  friends ! —  I  shall  go  mad !  Help !  help ! 
help !  \ExeunU 

SCBNE  III.  —  The  Forum. 

Enter  Appius,  preceded  by  Lictors. 

App,    Wm  he  succeed  ?  —    Will  he  attempt  it  ?  —    Will  he 
Go  through  with  it  ?  —  {Looking  out  J]   No  sign —  I  almost  wish 
He  had  not  undertaken  it ;  yet  wish, 
More  than  I  wish  for  life,  he  may  accomplish 
What  he  has  undertaken.    O  !  the  pause 
That  precedes  action  !     It  is  vacancy 
That  o'erweighs  action's  substance.    What  I  fear 
Is  that  his  courage  can't  withstand  her  tears. 
That  will  be  sure  to  try  and  succour  her, 
Pointing,  as  'twere,  to  every  charm,  and  pleading 
With  melting  eloquence.    I  hear  a  sound 
As  of  approaching  clamour —  and  the  rush 
Of  distant  feet —    He  comes !    I  must  prepare 
For  his  reception.  [Appius  ascends  the  tribunal, 

Claudius  enters^  still  holding  \ii».gihia^  followed  by  Servia, 

Women,  and  Citizens. 

Claud.  Do  not  press  upon  me ; 

Here's  the  decemvir — he  will  satisfy  you. 
Whether  a  master  has  a  right  or  not 
To  seize  his  slave  when  he  finds  her. 

Servia,  She  is  no  slave 

Of  thine !    She  never  was  a  slave  !    Thou  slave ! 
To  call  her  by  that  name  —    Ay !  threaten  me  I 
She  is  a  free^bom  maid,  and  not  a  slave, 
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Or  never  was  a  free-bom  maid  in  Rome ! 
O !  you  shall  dearly  answer  for  it ! 

App.  Peace ! 

What  quarrel's  this  ?    Speak,  those  who  are  aggrieved. 

Enter  Numitorius. 

Num,    Where  is  Virginia —    Wherefore  do  you  hold 
That  maiden's  hand  ? 

Claud,  Who  asks  the  question  ? 

Num,  II 

Her  uncle  Numitorius ! 

Claud.  Numitorius, 

You  think  yourself  her  uncle  —  Numitorius, 
No  blood  of  yours  flows  in  her  veins,  to  give  you 
The  title  you  would  claim.     Most  noble  Appius  I 
If  you  sit  here  for  justice,  as  I  think 
You  do,  attend  not  to  the  clamour  of 
This  man,  who  calls  himself  this  damsel's  uncle. 
She  is  my  property — was  bom  beneath 
My  father's  roof,  whose  slave  her  mother  was, 
Who  (as  I  can  establish  past  dispute) 
Sold  her  an  infant  to  Virginius'  wife. 
Who  never  had  a  child,  and  heavily 
Revolved  her  barrenness.     My  slave  I  have  found 
And  seized  —  as  who  that  finds  his  own  (no  matter 
How  long  so  ever  miss'd)  should  fear  to  take  it  ? 
If  they  oppose  my  claim,  they  may  produce 
Their  counter-proofs  and  bring  the  cause  to  trial  I 
But  till  they  prove  mine  own  is  not  mine  own  — 
(An  undertaking  somewhat  perilous) 
Mine  own  1  shall  retain  —  yet  giving  them. 
Should  they  demand  it,  what  security 
They  please  for  re-producing  her. 

App,  Why,  that 

Would  be  but  reasonable. 

Num.  Reasonable ! 

Claudius  !  [  With  much  vehemence  —  recollects  AtMi 

He's  but  a  mask  upon  the  face 
Of  some  more  powerful  contriver  [aside],    Appius, 
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My  niece's  father  is  from  Rome,  thou  know'st, 

Serving  his  country.     Is  it  not  unjust, 

In  the  absence  of  a  citizen,  to  su£Eer 

His  right  to  his  own  child  to  be  disputed  ? 

Grant  us  a  day  to  fetch  Virginius, 

That  he  himself  may  answer  this  most  foul 

And  novel  suit  —    Meanwhile  to  me  belongs 

The  custody  of  the  maid  —  her  uncle's  house 

Can  better  answer  for  her  honour  than 

The  house  of  Claudius.     Tis  the  law  of  Rome, 

Before  a  final  sentence,  the  defendant 

In  his  possession  is  not  to  sustain 

Disturbance  from  the  plainti£E. 

Titus,  A  just  law. 

Servius,    And  a  most  reasonable  demand. 

A II  the  Citizens,  Ay  I  Ay !  Ay ! 

App.    Silence,  you  citizens ;  will  you  restrain 
Your  tongues,  and  give  your  magistrate  permission 
To  speak  ?    The  law  is  just  —  most  reasonable  — 
I  framed  that  law  myself  —  I  will  protect 
That  law  I 

Titus,        Most  noble  Appius ! 

Sennus.  A  most  just  decree ! 

A//  the  Citizens,    Ay !  Ay ! 

App.  Will  you  be  silent  1    Will  you  please  to  wait 

For  my  decree,  you  most  untractable 
And  boisterous  citizens  !     I  do  repeat  it, 
I  framed  that  law  myself,  and  will  protect  it. 
But  are  you,  Numitorius,  here  defendant  ? 
That  title  none  but  the  reputed  father 
Of  the  young  woman  has  a  right  to  —    How 
Can  I  commit  to  thee  what  may  appear 
The  plaintiff's  property ;  and  if  not  his. 
Still  is  not  thine  ?    Til  give  thee  till  to-morrow 
Ere  I  pass  a  final  judgment  —    But  the  girl 
Remains  with  Claudius,  who  shall  bind  himself 
In  such  security  as  you  require 
To  re-produce  her  at  the  claim  of  him 
Who  calls  her  daughter  —    This  is  my  decree. 
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Num,    A  foul  decree.  —    Shame !    Shame ! 

Servius.  Ay,  a  most  foul  decree. 

Cne.    A  villainous  decree. 

Servius,  Most  vUlainoiis. 

Servia,    Good  citizens,  what  do  you  with  our  weapons 
When  you  should  use  your  own  ?   Your  hands ! — jom  hands ! — 
He  shall  not  take  her  from  us.    Gather  round  her, 
And  if  he  touch  her,  be  it  to  his  cost ; 
And  if  ye  see  him  touch  her,  never  more 
Expect  from  us  your  titles  —  never  more 
Be  husbands,  brothers,  lovers,  at  our  mouths, 
Or  any  thing  that  doth  imply  the  name 
Of  men  —  except  such  men  as  men  should  blush  for. 

App,     Command  your  wives  and  daughters,  citizens. 
They  quit  the  Forum. 

Servia*  They  shall  not  command  us 

That  care  not  to  protect  us. 

App.  Take  the  girl. 

If  she  is  yours. 

Claud,  Stand  by. 

Virginia.  O  help  me !  help  me ! 

Icil.  [entering].    Virginia's  voice  I  —  Virginia !  [Rushes  to  her. 

Virginia,  O,  Icilius !     [Falls  fainting  in  his  arms. 

Icil.     Take  her,  good  Numitorius. 

App.  You  had  better 

Withdraw,  Icilius ;  the  affair  is  judged. 

Claud.     I  claim  my  slave. 

Icil.  Stand  back,  thou  double  slave! 

Touch  her,  and  I  will  tear  thee  limb  from  limb, 
Before  thy  master's  face.  —    She  is  my  wife, 
My  life,  my  heart,  my  heart's  blood.  —    Touch  her 
With  but  a  look  — 

App.  My  lictors,  there,  advance  ! 

See  that  Icilius  quits  the  Forum.  —    Claudius, 
Secure  your  slave. 

Icil.  Lictors,  a  moment  pause 

For  your  own  sakes.     Do  not  mistake  these  arms ; 

Think  not  the  strength  of  any  common  man 

Is  that  they  feel.     They  serve  a  charmed  frame, 
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The  which  a  power  pervades  which  ten  times  trebles 
The  natural  energy  of  each  single  nerve 
To  sweep  you  down  as  reeds. 

App.  Obey  my  orders  I 

IciU    Appius !  before  I  quit  the  Forum,  let  me 
Address  a  word  to  you. 

App,  Be  brief,  then  ! 

IciL  Brief ! 

Is't  not  enough  you  have  deprived  us,  Appius, 
Of  the  two  strongest  bulwarks  to  our  liberties. 
Our  tribunes  and  our  privilege  of  appeal  ^ 
To  the  assembly  of  the  people  ?    Cannot 
The  honour  of  the  Roman  maids  be  safe  ? 
Thou  know^st  this  virgin  is*betroth*d  to  me, 
Wife  of  my  hope  —    Thou  shalt  not  cross  my  hope 
And  I  retain  my  life  —  attempt  it  not ! 
I  stand  among  my  fellow-citizens  — 
His  fellow-soldiers  hem  Virginius  round. 
Both  men  and  gods  are  on  our  side ;  but  grant 
I  stood  alone,  with  naught  but  virtuous  love 
To  hearten  me  —  alone  would  I  defeat 
The  execution  of  thy  infamous 
Decree !     Ill  quit  the  Forum  now,  but  not 
Alone  —  my  love !  my  wife  I  my  free-born  maid  — 
The  virgin  standard  of  my  pride  and  manhood, 
Of  peerless  motto!  —  rich,  and  fresh,  and  shining. 
And  of  device  most  rare  and  glorious, 
ril  bear  off  safe  with  me  —  unstained —  untouched ! 

App.    Your  duty,  lictors  —    Claudius,  look  to  your  right. 

IciL     True  citizens  I 

Titus,  Down  with  the  traitor ! 

Servius.     Down  with  him  —  slay  him  ! 

{The  Lictors  and  Claudius  are  driven  back:  Claud- 
ius takes  refuge  at  Appius 's  feet^  who  has  de- 
scended and  throws  up  his  arms  as  a  signal  to 
both  parties  to  desist —  whereupon  the  people  retire 
a  little. 


1  The  office  of  tribune  and  the  right  of  appeal  were  suspended  during  the 
jccemvirate. 
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App,     So,  friends  I  we  thank  you  that  you  don't  depriv 
Of  every  thing ;  but  leave  your  magistrates 
At  least  their  persons  sacred  —  their  decrees, 
It  seems,  you  value  as  you  value  straws, 
And  in  like  manner  break  them.    Wherefore  stop 
When  you  have  gone  so  far  ?    You  might,  methinks, 
As  well  have  kilPd  my  client  at  my  feet 
As  threaten  him  with  death  before  my  face ! 
Rise,  Claudius  !     I  perceive  Icilius'  aim :  — 
He  labours  to  restore  the  tribuneship 
By  means  of  a  sedition.     We'll  not  give  him 
The  least  pretence  of  quarrel.     We  shall  wait 
Virginius's  arrival  till  to-morrow. 
His  friends  take  care  to  notice  him*  —    The  camp's 
But  four  hours'  journey  from  the  city.     Till 
To-morrow,  then,  let  me  prevail  with  you 
To  yield  up  something  of  your  right,  and  let 
The  girl  remain  at  liberty. 

Claud.  If  they 

Produce  security  for  her  appearance, 
I  am  content. 

Titus,  rU  be  your  security. 

Servius.  And  I. 

Citizens,    We'll  all  be  your  security. 

[  They  hold  up  their . 

Icil.  My  friends. 

And  fellow-citizens,  I  thank  you ;  but 
Reserve  your  kindness  for  to-morrow,  friends, 
If  Claudius  still  persist  —    To-day  I  hope 
He  will  remain  content  with  my  security 
And  that  of  Numitorius,  for  the  maid's 
Appearance. 

App,  See  she  do  appear !  and  come 

Prepared  to  pay  the  laws  more  reverence. 
As  I  shall  surely  see  that  they  receive  it. 

[Exeunt  Appius,^  Claudius,  and  Li- 

1  Give  him  notice.    See  page  323. 

2  **  Domum  se  recepit,  collegisque  in  castra  scribit,ne  Virginio  con 
dent  atque  etiam  in  custodia  habeant.'*  —  Livy,  III.,  46. 
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cil .     Look  lip !  look  up !  my  sweet  Virginia, 

)k  up !  look  up !  you  will  see  none  but  friemis. 

hat  such  eyes  should  e*er  meet  other  prospect ! 

Virginia.    Icilios !  Uncle !  lead  me  home !  Icilius, 

Li  did  not  think  to  take  a  slave  to  wife  ? 

V//.     I  thought  and  think  to  wed  a  free-bom  maid ; 

d  thou,  and  thou  alone,  art  she,  Virginia ! 

Virginia.     I  feel  as  I  were  so  —  I  do  not  think 

m  his  slave  !    Virginius  not  my  father ! 

'ginius,  my  dear  father,  not  my  fother ! 

::annot  be;  my  life  must  come  from  him ; 

r,  make  him  not  my  father,  it  will  go 

3m  me.  —     I  could  not  live  an  i  he  were  not 

J  ^tber. 

^cil.  Dear  Virginia,  calm  thy  thoughts  — 

t  who  shall  warn  Virginius  ? 

h'um.  I've  ta'en  care 

that ;  no  sooner  heard  I  of  this  claim, 
lan  I  dispatched  thy  brother  Lucius, 
►gether  with  my  son,  to  bring  Virginius 
ith  all  the  speed  they  could ;  and  cautioned  them 
s  he  is  something  over-quick  of  temper, 
id  might  snatch  justice  rather  than  sue  for  it) 
)  evade  communication  of  the  cause, 
id  merely  say  his  presence  was  required, 
11  we  should  have  him  with  us.     Come,  Virginia; 
ly  uncle's  house  shall  guard  thee,  till  thou  find'st 
ithin  thy  father's  arms  a  citadel 
hence  Claudius  cannot  take  thee. 
(cil.  He  shall  take 

thousand  lives  first. 

Titus.  Ay,  ten  thousand  lives. 

kiL     Hear  you,  Virginia  !     Do  you  hear  your  friends  ? 
Virginia.     Let  him  take  my  life  first,  I  am  content 

be  his  slave  then  —  if  I  am  his  slave. 
W/.     Thou  art  a  free-bom  Roman  maid,  Virginia ; 

Rome  doth  know  thee  so,  Virginia  — 

Rome  will  see  thee  so. 
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Citizens.  We  will !    We  will ! 

Icil,     You'll  meet  us  here  to-morrow  ? 

Citizens,  All !  all ! 

Icil,     Cease  not  to  clamour  'gainst  this  outrage.    Tell  it 
In  every  corner  of  the  city;  and 
Let  no  man  call  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Who  stands  aloof  when  tyranny  assails 
Her  fairest  daughter.     Come,  Virginia. 
*Tis  not  a  private,  but  a  common  wrong  ; 
'Tis  every  father's,  lover's,  freeman's  cause ; 
To-morrow  !  fellow-citizens,  to-morrow  ! 

Citizens.    To-morrow !  \Exeunt  severslfy 

Scene  IV.  —  The  Catnp. 

Enter  Oppius  and  Q.  F.  Vibulanus. 

Opp,    Has  he  set  out  ? 

Vibul,  He  has,  my  Oppius, 

And  never  to  return !    His  guard's  instructed 
To  take  good  care  of  him.     There's  not  a  man 
But's  ten  times  sold  to  us,  and  of  our  wishes 
Fully  possessed.     Dentatus  will  no  more 
Obstruct  us  in  our  plans.     He  did  not  like 
The  site  of  our  encampment.     He  will  find 
At  least  the  air  of  it  was  wholesome. 

0pp.  What 

Report  are  they  instructed  to  bring  back  ? 

Vibul.     They  fell  into  an  ambush  —  he  was  slain. 

0pp.     But  should  the  truth,  by  any  means,  come  out? 

VibuL     Imprison  them,  and  secretly  dispatch  them, 
Or  ope  the  dungeon  doors,  and  let  them  'scape., 

0pp.     I  should  prefer  the  latter  method. 

VibuL  WeU, 

That  be  our  choice.     But  when  it  is  determined 
To  spill  blood  otherwise  than  as  it  may 
Be  spill 'd,  to  hesitate  about  some  drops 
Is  weakness,  may  be  fatal.  —    Come,  my  friend, 
Let  us  be  seen  about  the  camp,  and  ready, 
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With  most  admiring  ear,  to  catch  the  tidings 
Will  be  the  wonder  of  all  ears  but  ours.^ 
Here- s  one  anticipates  us ! 

Enter  Marcus. 

Well,  your  news  ? 

Marc:  Dentatus  is  no  more  I  but  he  has  dearly  sold  his  life. 
The  matter  has  been  reported  as  you  directed.  By  few  it  is 
received  with  credence  —  by  many  with  doubt ;  while  some  bold 
spirits  stop  not  at  muttering,  but  loudly  speak  suspicion  of  foul 
play.  A  party  that  we  met,  a  mile  beyond  the  lines,  no  sooner 
heard  our  story  than  they  set  off  to  bring  the  body  to  the  camp. 
Others  have  followed  them.  Fabius,  we  have  your  gage  for 
safety. 

Vibul.    You  have.  —    Come,  let  us  show  ourselves.  —   Guilt 
hides, 
And  we  must  wear  the  port  of  innocence. 
That  more  than  half  way  meets  accusal.  —     Come.     \Exeunt, 

Scene  V.  — A  Mountainous  Pass, 

The  body  ^Dentatus  discovered  on  a  bier^ — Soldiers 
mourning  over  it,  —  Trumpets » 

Enter  Virginius  and  Soldiers. 

Virginius.    Where  is  Dentatus  ?    Where  is  the  gallant 
soldier  ? 
Ah,  comrade !  comrade !  warm  !  yet  warm  !    So  lately 
Gone,  when  I  would  have  given  the  world,  only 
To  say  farewell  to  thee,  or  even  get 
A  parting  look  1    O  gallant,  gallant  soldier. 
The  god  of  war  might  sure  have  spared  a  head 
Grown  grey  in  serving  him  !     My  brave  old  comrade  ! 
The  father  of  the  field !    Thy  silver  locks 


1  The  Routledge  editions  read : 

"  Which  all  ears,  save  our  own,  will  wonder  at." 

S  For  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Siccius  Dentatus  see  Livy,  III.,  43 
'quoted  in  the  Appendix),  and  Dionysius,  XI.,  25-27. 
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Other  anointing  should  receive  than  what 
Their  master's  blood  could  furnish ! 

First  Soldier,     There  has  been  treachery  here ! 

Virginius,     What ! 

First  Soldier,  The  slain  are  all  our  own.  None  of  the  bodies 
are  stripped  —  These  are  all  Romans.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  an  enemy's  retreat  —  And  now  I  remember  they 
made  a  sudden  halt  when  we  came  in  sight  of  them  at  the  footd 
the  mountain  —  Marked  you  not,  too,  with  what  confused  haste 
they  told  their  story,  directed  us,  and  hurried  on  to  the  camp  ? 

Virginius,     Revenge!    The  decemvirs  1    Ay,  the  decemvirs  1 
For  every  drop  of  blood  thou  shalt  have  ten, 
Dentatus  ! 

Luc.  [without}.  What  hoa !    Virginius !    Virginius ! 

Virginius,     Here  I  here  I 

Luc.  [entering'].  'Tis  well  you're  found,  Viiginiusl 

Virginius,     What  makes  you  from  the  city?    Look! 
My  Lucius,  what  a  sight  youVe  come  to  witness ! 
My  brave  old  comrade  !     Honest  Siccius ! 
Siccius  Dentatus,  that  true  son  of  Rome, 
On  whose  white  locks  the  mother  look'd  more  proudly 
Than  on  the  raven  ones  of  her  youngest  and 
Most  hopeful  sons,  is  nothing  now  but  this. 
The  sign  and  token  of  himself !     Look,  comrades. 
Here  are  the  foes  have  slain  him  I     Not  a  trace 
Of  any  other —  not  a  body  stripped  — 
Our  father  has  been  murder'd  —  We'll  revenge  him 
Like  sons !     Take  up  the  body  I     Bear  it  to 
The  camp  ;  and  as  you  move  your  solemn  march, 
Be  dumb  —  or,  if  you  speak,  be  it  but  a  word. 
And  be  that  word  —  Revenge  I 

[The  Soldiers  bear  off  the  body:  Virgihws  folUW' 
ing,  is  stopped  by  Lucius. 

Luc,  Virginius ! 

Virginius.     I  did  not  mind  thee,  Lucius  ! 
Uncommon  things  make  common  things  forgot. 
Hast  thou  a  message  for  me,  Lucius?    Well, 
I'll  stay  and  hear  it  —  but  be  brief ;  my  heart 
Follows  my  poor  Dentatus. 
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Luc, 

You  are  wanted 

1  Rome. 

Virginius, 

On  what  account  ? 

Luc. 

On  your  arrival 

ou'll  learn. 

Virginius, 

How !  is  it  something  can't  be  told 

Lt  once  ?    Speak  out,  boy !    Ha !  your  looks  are  loaded 
^ith  matter  —    Is*t  so  heavy  that  your  tongue 
•annot  unburthen  them  ?    Your  brother  left 
*he  camp  on  duty  yesterday  —  hath  aught 
Uppen'd  to  him  ?    Did  he  arrive  in  safety  ? 
s  he  safe  ?    Is  he  well  ? 

Luc.  He  is  both  safe  and  well. 

Virginius.    What  then  ?    What  then  ?    Tell  me  the  matter, 
Lucius. 

Luc.     I  have  said 
t  shall  be  told  you. 

Virginius.  Shall !     I  stay  not  for 

*hat ''  shall,"  unless  it  be  so  close  at  hand 
t  stop  me  not  a  moment.  —     *Tis  too  long 
^  coming.     Fare  you  well,  my  Lucius. 

Luc.  Stay, 

'^irginius ;  hear  me  then  with  patience. 

Virginius.  Well, 

sun  patient 

Luc.  Your  Virginia — 

Virginius.  Stop,  my  Lucius  I 

*tn  cold  in  every  member  of  my  frame  ! 
f  'tis  prophetic,  Lucius,  of  thy  news, 
»ive  me  such  token  as  her  tomb  would,  Lucius — 
'U  bear  it  better —  Silence. 

Luc.  You  are  still  — 

Virginius.     I  thank  thee,  Jupiter!  I  am  still  a  father! 

Luc.     You  are,  Virginius  ;  yet  — 

Virginius,  What,  is  she  sick  ? 

Luc.     No. 

Virginius.     Neither  dead  nor  sick  ?    All  well  1     No  harm  1 
Nothing  amiss  !    Each  guarded  quarter  safe, 
"hat  fear  may  lay  him  down  and  sleep,  and  yet 
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This  sounding  the  alarm  !    I  swear  thou  tell'st 
A  story  strangely.     Out  witb't !     I  have  patience 
For  any  thing,  since  my  Virginia  lives, 
And  lives  in  health  1 

Luc»  You  are  required  in  Rome, 

To  answer  a  most  novel  suit. 

Virginius,  Whose  suit? 

Luc.    The  suit  of  Claudius. 

Virginius.  Claudius ! 

Luc,  Him  that's  di 

To  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir. 

Virginius.  What ! 

That  pander !    Ha  1    Virginia !  you  appear 
To  couple  them.    What  makes  my  fair  Virginia 
In  company  with  Claudius?    Innocence 
Beside  lasciviousness !    His  suit!    What  suit ?—> 
Answer  me  quickly !  —  quickly !  lest  suspense, 
Beyond  what  patience  can  endure,  coercing, 
Drive  reason  from  his  seat ! 

Luc,     He  has  claim'd  Virginia. 

Virginius.  Claimed  her !    ClaimV 

On  what  pretence  ? 

Luc.  He  says  she  is  the  child 

Of  a  slave  of  his  who  sold  her  to  thy  wife. 

Virginius.     Go  on,  you  see  I'm  calm. 

Luc.  He  seized  her  ii 

The  school,  and  dragg'd  her  to  the  Forum,  where 
Appius  was  giving  judgment. 

Virginius.  Dragg'd  her  to 

The  Forum !    Well  1     I  told  you,  Lucius, 
I  would  be  patient. 

Luc.  Numitorius  there 

Confronted  him. 

Virginius.  Did  he  not  strike  him  dead  ? 

True,  true,  I  know  it  was  in  presence  of 
The  decemvir.     O  !  had  I  confronted  him  ! 
Well !  well !  the  issue  ?    Well !  o'erleap  all  else. 
And  light  upon  the  issue.     Where  is  she  ? 

Luc.    I  was  dispatch 'd  to  fetch  thee,  ere  I  could  learn. 
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Virginius*    The  claim  of  Claadias,  Appius'  client —     Ha! 
see  the  master  cloud — this  ragged  one, 
hat  lowers  before,  moves  only  in  subservience 
*o  the  ascendant  of  the  other —    Jove 
V'ith  its  own  mischief  break  it  and  disperse  it, 
^nd  that  be  all  the  ruin !    Patience  I    Prudence ! 
"^ay,  prudence,  but  no  patience.     Come !  a  slave, 
3ragg'd  through  the  streets  in  open  day !  my  child ! 
•iy  daughter !  my  fair  daughter,  in  the  eyes 
)f  Rome !     Oh !    Ill  be  patient     Come !    The  essence 
^f  my  best  blood  in  the  free  common  ear 
-ondemn'd  as  vile !    O !  Ill  be  patient     Come ! 
^ !  they  shall  wonder —    I  will  be  so  patient  \ExeunU 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.  —  Numttorius's  House. 

Virginia  discovered^  supported  by  Servia. 

Virginia.     Is  he  not  yet  arrived  ?    Will  he  not  come  ? 

Servia,     He  surely  will. 

Virginia.  He  surely  will !    More  surely 

^e  had  arrived  already,  had  he  known 
^ow  he  is  wanted  —    They  have  miss'd  him,  Servia  I 
*on't  tell  me,  but  I  know  they  have,  or  surely 
^e  had  not  now  been  looking  for  him.    Whereas 
y  uncle  ? 

Servia.     Finding  you  had  fallen  asleep 
fter  such  watching  he  went  forth  to  hear 

there  were  any  tidings  of  Virginius. 
e*s  here. 

nter  Numitorius  ;  Virginia  looks  at  him  inquisitively  for 

some  time, 

Virginia,    Not  come  1  not  come  I    I  am  sure  of  it ! 
^e  will  not  come !    Do  you  not  think  he'll  come  ? 
/ill  not  my  father  come  ?    What  think  you,  uncle  ? 
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Speak  to  me,  speak —    O  give  me  any  words. 
Rather  than  what  looks  utter. 

Num,  Be  composed  I 

I  hope  he'll  come ! 

Virginia.  A  little  while  ago 

You  were  sure  of  it  —  from  certainty  to  hope 
Is  a  poor  step.     You  hope  he'll  come —    One  hope, 
One  little  hope  to  face  a  thousand  fears  ! 
Do  you  not  know  he*ll  come  ?    O  uncle,  wherefore 
Do  you  not  know  he'll  come  ?    Had  I  been  you 
I  had  made  sure  of  it. 

Num.  All  has  been  done 

That  could  be  done. 

Virginia.  Poor  all  that  does  so  little ! 

One  would  imagine  little  needs  be  done 
To  bring  a  father  to  the  succour  of 
His  child  1     'Tis  near  the  time ! 

Num.  It  is  indeed ! 

Virginia.     Must  I  go  forth  with  you  ?     Must  I  again 
Be'dragg'd  along  by  Claudius  as  his  slave, 
And  none  again  to  succour  me  ?     Icilius ! 
Icilius  !     Does  your  true  betrothed  wife 
Call  on  you,  and  you  hear  not  ?     My  Icilius  ! 
Am  I  to  be  your  wife  or  Claudius'  slave  ? 
Where  —  where  are  you,  Icilius? 

IciL  {entering^.  My  Virginia ! 

What's  to  be  done,  my  friend?  'tis  almost  time.  [  77?  NuMiTO 

Virginia.     I  hear  what  you  are  saying  —  it  is  time  — 
O,  who  could  have  believed  it,  that  Icilius 
Should  ever  say  'twas  time  to  yield  me  to 
Another's  claim  —     And  will  you  give  me  up  ? 
Can  you  devise  no  means  to  keep  me  from  him  ? 
Could  we  not  fly  ? 

[Icilius  looks  earnestly  at  Numitorius,  who  fix 
eyes  steadfastly  on  the  ground:  IciLius  droa^ 
head. 

I  see  !  —  your  pledge 
Must  be  redeem'd,  although  it  cost  you  your 
Virginia. 
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Virginius  \ivithout\     Is  she  here  ? 

Virginia,  Ah  I 

\Shrieks  and  rushes  into  her  father^  s  arms^  who  enters 
at  the  moment, 

Virginius,  My  child !  My  child ! 

Virginia,     I  am !     I  feel  I  am !    I  know  I  am ! 
My  father !  my  dear  father.     I  despaired 
Of  seeing  you !    You're  come  !  and  come  in  time. 
And,  O I  how  much  the  more  in  time,  when  hope 
Had  given  you  up.     Of  welcome,  welcome  foot. 
Whose  wished  step  is  heard  when  least  expected  ! 

Virginius.     Brother !   Icilius !  thank  you !  thank  you.  —  All 
Has  been  communicated  to  me.     Ay ! 
And  would  they  take  thee  from  me  ?    Let  them  try  it ! 
You've  ta'en  your  measures  well  —    I  scarce  could  pass 
Along^  so  was  I  check'd  by  loving  hands 
Ready  to  serve  me  —  hands  with  hearts  in  them  ! 
So  thou  art  Claudius'  slave?    And  if  thou  art, 
I'm  surely  not  thy  father!    Blister'd  villain  I 
You  have  warn'd  our  neighbours,  have  you  not,  to  attend 
As  witnesses  ?    To  be  sure,  you  have.    A  fool 
To  ask  the  question.     Dragg'd  along  the  streets  too ! 
'Twas  very  kind  in  him  to  go  himself 
And  fetch  thee  —  such  an  honour  should  not  pass 
Without  acknowledgment.     I  shall  return  it 
In  full !     In  full ! 

Num,  Pray  you  be  prudent,  brother. 

Virginia,    Dear  father,  be  advised  —  will  you  not,  father  ? 

Virginius,     I  never  saw  you  look  so  like  your  mother 
In  all  my  life ! 

Virginia,        You'll  be  advised,  dear  father  ? 

Virginius,     It  was  her  soul  —  her  soul,  that  pla3r'd  just  then 
About  the  features  of  her  child,  and  lit  them 
Into  the  likeness  of  her  own.     When  first 
She  placed  thee  in  my  arms  —  I  recollect  it 
As  a  thing  of  yesterday  !  —  she  wish'd,  she  said, 
That  it  had  been  a  man.     I  answer'd  her, 
It  was  the  mother  of  a  race  of  men. 
And  paid  her  for  thee  with  a  kiss.     Her  lips 
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Are  cold  now  —  could  they  but  be  warm'd  again, 
How  they  would  clamour  for  thee ! 

Virginia*  My  dear  &ther ! 

You  do  not  answer  me  !    Will  you  not  be  advised  ? 

Virginius,    I  will  not  take  him  by  the  throat  and  strangle  hi 
But  I  could  do  it !     I  could  do  it !     Fear  not : 
I  will  not  strike  while  any  head  I  love 
Is  in  the  way.     It  is  not  now  a  time 
To  tell  thee  —  but,  wouldst  thou  believe  it !  —  honest 
Siccius  Dentatus  has  been  murder'd  by  them. 

IciL     Murder'd ! 

Num.  Dentatus  murder'd ! 

Virginia,  O !  how  much 

Have  we  to  fear. 

Virginius.  We  have  the  less  to  fear. 

I  spread  the  news  at  every  step  —    A  fire 
Is  kindled  that  will  blaze  at  but  a  breath 
Into  the  fiercest  flame  ! 

Num.  'Tis  time.     Let's  haste 

To  the  Forum. 

Virginius,        Let  the  Forum  wait  for  us ! 
Put  on  no  show  of  fear,  when  villany 
Would  wrestle  with  you  !     It  can  keep  its  feet 
Only  with  cowards !     I  shall  walk  along 
Slowly  and  calmly,  with  my  daughter  thus 
In  my  hand ;  though  with  another  kind  of  gripe 
Than  that  which  Claudius  gave  her.    Well,  I  say, 
I'll  walk  along  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  Rome. 
Go  you  before,  and  what  appeal  soe'er 
You  please,  make  you  to  rouse  up  friends.     For  me, 
I  shall  be  mute  —  my  eloquence  is  here  — 
Her  tears  —  her  youth  —  her  innocence  —  her  beauty  I 
If  orators  like  these  can't  move  the  heart, 
Tongues  surely  may  be  dumb. 

IciL  A  thousand  hearts 

Have  spoke  already  in  her  cause ! 

Virginius,  Come  on ! 

Fear  not !  it  is  your  father's  grasp  you  feel. 
O  he'll  be  strong  as  never  man  was,  that 
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Will  take  thee  from  it     Come,  Virginia ; 

We  trust  our  cause  to  Rome  and  to  the  gods  I  \Exeunt, 

Scene  II.  —  The  Forum, 

Enter  Appius  and  Lictors. 

App.     See  you  keep  back  the  people !    Use  your  fasces  ^ 
With  firmer  hands,  or  hearts.     Your  hands  are  firm 
Enough,  would  but  your  hearts  perform  their  office. 
And  leave  your  hands  at  liberty,  not  hang 
Upon  them  with  unseemly  fears  and  clamours ! 
Look  to  it !    Time !  hadst  thou  the  theme  that  I  have 
For  speed,  thou  wouldst  not  move  this  cripple's  gait : 
But  there's  no  urging  thee,  and  thou  wast  ever 
Dull  fellow-traveller  to  young  Impatience, 
Dragging  him  back  upon  the  road  he  pants 
To  run,  but  cannot  find  without  thee. 

Enter  Marcus. 

Well? 

Marc,    News  has  arrived  that  speaks  as  if  Dentatus 
Was  murder*d  by  the  order  of  your  colleagues ! 
There's  not  a  face  1  meet  but  lowers  with  it : 
The  streets  are  filled  with  thronging  groups  that,  as 
You  pass,  grow  silent,  and  look  sullen  round  on  you, 
Then  fall  again  to  converse. 

App,  'Tis  ill-timed. 

Marc,    What  say  you,  Appius  ? 

App,  Murder's  ill-timed,  I  say, 

Happen  when  'twill ;  but  now  is  most  ill-timed. 
When  Rome  is  in  a  ferment,  on  account 
Of  Claudius,  and  this  girl  he  calls  his  slave ; 
For  come  when  evil  will,  or  how  it  wiH, 
AlPs  laid  to  our  account !     Look  out  and  see 


1  The  ax,  signifying  the  power  of  life  and  death,  had  been  removed  by 
Valerius  Publicola  from  the  rods  when  carried  before  the  consuls  in  the  city. 
Now  in  the  second  decemvirate  the  lictprs  suddenly  appeared  ¥^th  the  axes 
restored  to  the  fasces. 
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If  Claudius  be  approaching  yet.    \Exit  Marcus.]    My  wish, 
Like  an  officious  friend,  comes  out  of  time 
To  tell  me  of  success.     I  had  rather  far 
It  had  miscarried  —  they  run  high  enough ; 
They  wanted  not  this  squall  on  squall  to  raise  them 
Above  their  present  swell  —  the  waves  run  high 
Enough  through  which  we  steer  —  but  such  a  haven, 
If  won,  can  never  be  too  dearly  won ! 
Marc,  [entering].  Claudius  is  here ! 

Enter  Claudius. 

App.  Well,  Claudius,  are  the  forces 

At  hand  ? 

Claud,    They  are,  and  timely  too ;  the  people 
Are  in  unwonted  ferment. 

App,  I  have  heard 

Word  has  arrived  of  old  Dentatus'  death ; 
Which,  as  I  hear,  and  wonder  not  to  hear  it, 
The  mutinous  citizens  lay  to  our  account 

Claud,    That's  bad  enough  ;  yet  — 

App,  Ha !  what's  worse  ? 

Claud,  lis  best 

At  once  to  speak  what  you  must  learn  at  last, 
Yet  last  of  all  would  learn. 

App,  Virginius  I 

Claud.  Yes ! 

He  has  arrived  in  Rome. 

Marc,  They  are  coming,  Appius. 

Claud,   Fly,  Marcus,  hurry  down  the  forces !  \Exit  MARCUS. 
Appius, 
Be  not  overwhelmed ! 

App.  There's  something  awes  me  at 

The  thought  of  looking  on  her  father ! 

Claud.  Look 

Upon  her,  my  Appius  !     Fix  your  gaze  upon 
The  treasures  of  her  beauty,  nor  avert  it 
Till  they  stre  thine.    Haste !    Your  tribunal !    Haste ! 

[Appius  ascends  his  tribunal* 
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Enter  Numitorius,  Icilius,  Lucius,  Citizens,  Virginius 
lectding  his  Daughter^  Servia,  and  Citizens.  A  dead  silence 
prevails. 

Virginius,    Does  no  one  speak  ?    I  am  defendant  here. 
Is  silence  my  opponent  ?    Fit  opponent 
To  plead  a  cause  too  foul  for  speech !    What  brow 
Shameless  gives  front  to  this  most  valiant  cause. 
That  tries  its  prowess  'gainst  the  honour  of 
A  girl,  yet  lacks  the  wit  to  know  that  they 
Who  cast  off  shame  should  likewise  cast  off  fear  — 
And  on  the  verge  o'  the  combat  wants  the  nerve 
To  stammer  forth  the  signal  ? 

App.  You  had  better, 

Virginius,  wear  another  kind  of  carriage  : 
This  is  not  of  the  fashion  that  will  serve  you. 

Virginius.    The  fashion,   Appius !    Appius    Claudius,    tell 
me 
The  fashion  it  becomes  a  man  to  speak  in, 
Whose  property  in  his  own  child  —  the  offspring 
Of  his  own  body,  near  to  him  as  is 
His  hand,  his  arm  —  yea,  nearer  —  closer  far. 
Knit  to  his  heart  —  I  say,  who  has  his  property 
In  such  a  thing,  the  very  self  of  himself, 
Disputed  —  and  I'll  speak  so,  Appius  Claudius; 
rU  speak  so  —     Pray  you  tutor  me  ! 

App.  Stand  forth, 

Claudius !     If  you  lay  claim  to  any  interest 
In  the  question  now  before  us,  speak ;  if  not, 
Bring  on  some  other  cause. 

Claud.     Most  noble  Appius  — 

Virginius.  And  are  you  the  man 

That  claims  my  daughter  for  his  slave  ? —     Look  at  me, 
And  I  will  give  her  to  thee. 

Claud.  She  is  mine,  then : 

Do  I  not  look  at  you  ? 

Virginius.  Your  eye  does,  truly, 

But  not  your  soul.  —     I  see  it  through  your  eye 
Shifting  and  shrinking  —  turning  every  way 
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To  shun  me.    You  surprise  me,  that  your  eye. 
So  long  the  bully  of  its  master,  knows  not 
To  put  a  proper  face  upon  a  lie, 
But  gives  the  port  of  impudence  to  falsehood, 
When  it  would  pass  it  off  for  truth.     Your  soul 
Dares  as  soon  show  its  face  to  me.  —   Go  on, 
I  had  forgot ;  the  fashion  of  my  speech 
May  not  please  Appius  Claudius. 

Claud.  I  demand 

Protection  of  the  decemvir ! 

App,  You  shall  have  it 

Virginius,   Doubtless ! 

App,  Keep  back  the  people,  lictors!  What's 

Your  plea  1    You  say  the  girl's  your  slave  —    Produce 
Your  proofs. 

Claud.  My  proof  is  here,  which,  if  they  can, 

Let  them  confront.    The  mother  of  the  girl  — 

[Virginius,  stepping  forward  to  speak ^  is  withheld ly 

NUMITORIUS. 

Num,     Hold,  brother !    Hear  them  out,  or  suffer  me 
To  speak. 

Virginius.     Man,  I  must  speak,  or  else  go  mad ! 
And  if  I  do  go  mad,  what  then  will  hold  me 
From  speaking  ?    Wer't  not  better,  brother,  think  you, 
To  speak  and  not  go  mad  than  to  go  mad 
And  then  to  speak  ?    She  was  thy  sister,  too ! 
Well,  well,  speak  thou.  —     I'll  try,  and  if  I  can, 
Be  silent.  [/Retires. 

Num.     Will  she  swear  she  is  her  child  ? 

Virginius  {starting  forward  \  To  be  sure  she  will !  — a  most 

wise  question  that ! 

Is  she  not  his  slave  !     Will  his  tongue  lie  for  him  — 

Or  his  hand  steal —  or  the  finger  of  his  hand 

Beckon,  or  point,  or  shut,  or  open  for  him  ? 

To  ask  him  if  she'll  swear —     Will  she  walk  or  run, 

Sing,  dance,  or  wag  her  head;  do  any  thing 

That  is  most  easy  done  ?    She'll  as  soon  swear ! 

What  mockery  it  is  to  have  one's  life 

In  jeopardy  by  such  a  bare-faced  trick  ! 
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Is  it  to  be  endured  ?    I  do  protest 
Against  her  oath ! 

App.  No  law  in  Rome,  Virginius, 

Seconds  you.     If  she  swear  the  girl's  her  child, 
The  evidence  is  good,  unless  confronted 
By  better  evidence.     Look  you  to  that, 
Virginius.     I  shall  take  the  woman^s  oath. 

Virginia^     Icilius ! 

IciL  Fear  not,  love ;  a  thousand  oaths 

Will  answer  her. 

App,  You  swear  the  girl's  your  child, 

And  that  you  sold  her  to  Virginius'  wife, 
Who  pass'd  her  for  her  own.     Is  that  your  oath  ? 

Slave,    It  is  my  oath. 

App,    Your  answer  now,  Virginius. 

Virginius.  Here  it  is ! 

{Brings  Virginia  forward. 
Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  slave  ?    I  know 
'Tis  not  with  men,  as  shrubs  and  trees,  that  by 
The  shoot  you  know  the  rank  and  order  of 
The  stem.    Yet  who  from  such  a  stem  would  look 
For  such  a  shoot  ?    My  witnesses  are  these  — 
The  relatives  and  friends  of  Numitoria,^ 
Who  saw  her,  ere  Virginia's  birth,  sustain 
The  burden  which  a  mother  bears,  nor  feels 
The  weight,  with  longing  for  the  sight  of  it. 
Here  are  the  ears  that  listened  to  her  sighs 
In  nature's  hour  of  labour,  which  subsides 
In  the  embrace  of  joy  —  the  hands,  that  when 
The  day  first  look'd  upon  the  infant's  face. 
And  never  look'd  so  pleased,  help'd  them  up  to  it. 
And  bless'd  her  for  a  blessing  —     Here,  the  eyes 
That  saw  her  lying  at  the  generous 
And  sympathetic  fount,  that  at  her  cry 
Sent  forth  a  stream  of  liquid  living  pearl 
To  cherish  her  enamell'd  veins.     The  lie 
Is  most  unfruitful  then,  that  takes  the  flower  — 


1  Sister  of  Numitorius  and  wife  of  Virginius. 
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The  very  flower  our  bed  connubial  grew  — 

To  prove  its  barrenness  !    Speak  for  me,  friends ; 

Have  I  not  spoke  the  truth  ? 

Women  and  Citizens,  You  have,  Virginius. 

App.     Silence  !  keep  silence  there !    No  more  of  that  I 
You're  very  ready  for  a  tumult,  citizens. 

{Troops  appear  MM 
Lictors,  make  way  to  let  these  troops  advance. 
We've  had  a  taste  of  your  forbearance,  masters, 
And  wish  not  for  another. 

Virginius,  Troops  in  the  Forum  ! 

App.    Virginius,  have  you  spoken  ? 

Virginius.  If  you  have  heard  BMf 

I  have ;  if  not,  Til  speak  again. 

App,  You  need  not, 

Virginius ;  I  have  evidence  to  give 
Which,  should  you  speak  a  hundred  times  again, 
Would  make  your  pleading  vain. 

Virginius,  Your  hand,  Virginia ! 

Stand  close  to  me.  [Asidl 

App.  My  conscience  will  not  let  me 

Be  silent.     *Tis  notorious  to  you  all 
That  Claudius'  father,  at  his  death,  declared  me 
The  guardian  of  his  son.     This  cheat  has  long 
Been  known  to  me.     I  know  the  girl  is  not 
Virginius'  daughter. 

Virginius.  Join  your  friends,  Icilius, 

And  leave  Virginia  to  my  care.  [Asiit- 

App.  The  justice 

I  should  have  done  my  client  unrequired, 
Now  cited  by  him,  how  shall  I  refuse  ? 

Virginius.     Don't  tremble,  girl !  don't  tremble.  [AsUi. 

App.  Virginius, 

I  feel  for  you  ;  but,  though  you  were  my  father. 
The  majesty  of  justice  should  be  sacred  — 
Claudius  must  take  Virginia  home  with  him. 

Virginius.     And  if  be  must,  I  should  advise  him,  Appius, 
To  take  her  home  in  time,  before  his  guardian 
Complete  the  violation  which  his  eyes 
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Already  have  begun  —     Friends  !     Fellow-citizens ! 

Look  not  on  Claudius  ;  look  on  your  decemvir ! 

He  is  the  master  claims  Virginia ! 

The  tongues  that  told  him  she  was  not  my  child, 

Are  these  —  the  costly  charms  he  cannot  purchase, 

Except  by  making  her  the  slave  of  Claudius, 

His  client,  his  purveyor,  that  caters  for 

His  pleasures  —  markets  for  him  —  picks,  and  scents, 

And  tastes,  that  he  may  banquet  —  serves  him  up 

His  sensual  feast,  and  is  not  now  ashamed, 

In  the  open,  common  street,  before  your  eyes  — 

Frighting  your  daughters*  and  your  matrons'  cheeks 

With  blushes  they  ne'er  thought  to  meet  —  to  help  him 

To  the  honour  of  a  Roman  maid!  my  child ! 

Who  now  clings  to  me,  as  you  see,  as  if 

This  second  Tarquin  ^  had  already  coil'd 

His  arms  around  her.     Look  upon  her,  Romans ! 

Befriend  her !  succour  her !  see  her  not  polluted 

Before  her  father's  eyes  !  —     He  is  but  one ! 

Tear  her  from  Appius  and  his  lictors,  while 

She  is  unstain'd.    Your  hands !  your  hands !  your  hands ! 

Citizens*    They're  yours,  Virginius. 

App.  Keep  the  people  back ! 

Support  my  lictors,  soldiers !     Seize  the  girl. 
And  drive  the  people  back. 

IciL  Down  with  the  slaves  ! 

[  The  people  make  a  show  of  resistance^  but,  upon  the 
advancing  of  the    soldiers^    retreat^   and   leave 
IciLius,  Virginius,  and  his  daughter,  dr*c.,  in  the 
hands  of  Afpjvs  and  his  party. 
Deserted !  —    Cowards !     Traitors !     Let  me  free 
But  for  a  moment  I     I  relied  on  you ; 
Had  I  relied  upon  myself  alone, 
I  had  kept  them  still  at  bay !  *    I  kneel  to  you  — 

1  For  the  story  of  the  rape  of  Lucretia  by  Sextus  Tarquinius  see  Livy  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  Shakespeare's  Rape  of  Lucrece  is  based  on  the 
l^end.     Compare  page  357  and  note  i. 

8  '*  Ah !  che  pur  troppo 

Nod  ponno  i  detti  (e  sien  pur  caldi  e  forti) 
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Let  me  but  loose  a  moment,  if  'tis  only 
To  rush  upon  your  swords  I 

Virginius.  Icilius,  peace ! 

You  see  how  'tis,  we  are  deserted,  left 
Alone  by  our  friends,  surrounded  by  our  enemies, 
Nerveless  and  helpless. 

App.  Awzj  with  him  ! 

fctl.    Virginia!    T)n:ant!     My  Virginia! 

App.    Away  with  him !  [IciLius  is  borne  off. 

Separate  them,  lictors ! 

Virginius,     Let  them  forbear  awhile,  I  pray  you,  Appius: 
It  is  not  very  easy.     Though  her  arms 
Are  tender,  yet  the  hold  is  strong  by  which 
She  grasps  me,  Appius.     Forcing  them  will  hurt  them, 
They'll  soon  unclasp  themselves.     Wait  but  a  little : 
You  know  you're  sure  of  her ! 

App.  I  have  not  time 

To  idle  with  thee ;  give  her  to  my  lictors. 

Virginius,     Appius,  I  pray  you,  wait !    If  she  is  not 
My  child,  she  hath  been  like  a  child  to  me 
For  fifteen  years.     If  I  am  not  her  father, 
I  have  been  like  a  father  to  her,  Appius, 
For  even  such  a  time.     They  that  have  lived 
So  long  a  time  together,  in  so  near 
And  dear  society,  may  be  allow'd 
A  little  time  for  parting.     Let  me  take 
The  maid  aside,  I  pray  you,  and  confer 
A  moment  with  her  nurse ;  perhaps  she'll  give  me 
Some  token,  will  unloose  a  tie,  so  twined 
And  knotted  round  my  heart,  that  if  you  break  it, 
My  heart  breaks  with  it. 

A  pp.  Have  your  wish.     Be  brief! 

Lictors !  look  to  them. 

Virginia,  Do  you  go  from  me  ? 

Do  you  leave  }  Father !  Father  I 

Scuoter  davver  popol,  che  in  lacci  geme ; 

Nfe  ad  opre  maschie  risentite  trarlo : 

Le  ingiurie  estreme,  e  il  sangue  solo,  il  ponno.** 

Alfibri,  Virginia^  III.,  uL 
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Virginius,  No,  my  child; 

No,  my  Virginia —  come  along  with  me. 

Virginia.    Will  you  not  leave  me  ?    Will  you  take  me  with 
you? 
Will  you  take  me  home  again  ?    O,  bless  you,  bless  you ! 
My  father !  my  dear  father !    Art  thou  not 
My  father  \ 

[Virginius,  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to   do,  looks 
anxiously  around  the  Forum  j  at  length  his  eye 
falls  on  a  butcher's  stall  with  a  knife  upon  it, 
Virginius,    This  way,  my  child  —    No,  no !  I  am  not  going 
To  leave  thee,  my  Virginia !     I'll  not  leave  thee. 

App.    Keep  back  the  people,  soldiers !    Let  them  not 
Approach  Virginius !    Keep  the  people  back ! 

[Virginius  secures  the  knife. 
Well,  have  you  done  ? 

Virginius.  Short  time  for  converse,  Appius ; 

But  I  have. 
App.  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Virginius*  I  am  — 

I  am  —  that  she  is  my  daughter ! 
A  pp.  Take  her,  lictors ! 

[Virginia   shrieks^   and  falls  half  dead  upon   her 
father's  shoulder, 
Virginius,     Another  moment,  pray  you.     Bear  with  me 
A  litde  —    *Tis  my  last  embrace.     'Twon't  try 
Your  patience  beyond  bearing,  if  you're  a  man ! 
Lengthen  it  as  I  may,  I  cannot  make  it 

Long !  My  de^r  child !  My  dear  Virginia !  [Kissing  her. 

There  is  one  only  way  to  save  thine  honour  — 
'Tisthisfi  — 

[Stabs  her,  and  draws  out  the  knife.     Icilius  breaks 
from  the  Soldiers  that  held  him,  and  catches  her. 


1  '^  Hoc  te  uno  quo  possum  modo,  filia,  in  libertatem  vindico." 

LiVY,  III.,  48. 

'*  Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  kiss ; 
And  now,  my  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this." 

Macaulay,  Virginia. 
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Lo!  Appius!  with  this  innocent  blood, 
I  do  devote  thee  to  th'  infernal  gods  1  ^ 
Make  way  there ! 
App,  Stop  him !    Seize  him ! 

Virginius.  If  they  dare 

To  tempt  the  desperate  weapon,  that  is  maddened 
With  drinking  my  daughter's  blood,  why,  let  them :  thus 
It  rushes  in  amongst  them.     Way  there !     Way !  * 

[Exit  through  the  Soldiers.' 

Enter  HoNORius*  and  Valerius. 

Honor.    What  tumult's  this  ?  —     The  fair  Virginia 
Kill*d  by  her  father's  hand,  to  save  her  from 
The  lust  of  Appius  Claudius  ?    Most  foul  cause 
That  makes  so  dark  a  deed  look  fair ! 

App,  Remove 

The  body,  lictors. 

Icil,  At  the  peril  of 

Their  lives !     Death  is  abroad,  at  work,  and  most 
In  earnest  when  with  such  a  feat  as  this 
He  opens  his  exploits ! 

App.  Obey  me,  slaves ! 

Honor.     Defend  the  body,  freemen.     There's  a  spark 
Remaining  still,  which,  though  not  strong  enough 
To  light  it  up  with  its  own  beauteous  life. 
May  yet  rekindle  liberty,  and  save 
Expiring  Rome  ! 

Citizens.  It  shall  not  be  removed  I 

App.     Seize  it,  I  say ! 

Valer.  Back,  slaves !  Give  place  to  freemen'- 


1  **  Te,  Appi,  tuumque  caput  sanguine  hoc  consecro."  —  LiVY,  III.,  48. 

"  O,  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain, 
By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us  tw^ ; 
And  even  as  Appius  Claudius  hath  dealt  by  me  and  mine» 
Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian  line  1 " 

Macaulay,  Virgil^, 

2  Alfieri*s  tragedy  closes  with  the  death  of  Virginia. 

*  The  remainder  of  the  act  is  usually  omitted  in  representation. 
^  His  name  was  Horatius,  not  Honorius. 
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\A  tumult  ensues;  the  people  deprive  the  Lictors  of 
their  fasces^  and  drive  them,  with  the  Soldiers, 
with  Appius  Claudius,  dr*c,,  off  the  stage^  then 
return  shouting. 

IciU     Ay,  shout,  and  shout :  a  far  more  glorious  cause 
Call'd  for  your  voices,  and  you  had  not  then 
The  breath  to  whisper.     How  that  ear  had  thank'd  you, 
Had  you  as  tender  been  of  the  jewel  of 
Its  precious  sense  as  of  the  empty  casket! 

Honor,    A  litter,  citizens,  to  lift  the  body. 
And  bear  it  through  the  streets ;  the  spectacle 
Will  fill  all  eyes  with  tears,  all  hearts  with  fire ! 

Icil.    No  hand  but  mine  shall  touch  it :  I  will  be 
Its  living  bier. 

Honor.  Icilius,  listen  to  me ! 

Thou  art  not  now  thyself,  and  knowest  not 
There  is  a  sweeter  strain  than  that  of  grief  — 
Revenge,  that  drowns  it.     Suffer  us  to  bear 
Thy  bride  along  the  streets ;  a  second,  but 
Unstain'd  Lucretia,^  buying  with  her  blood 
The  life  of  Rome  and  freedom  1 

Icil.  Rome  and  freedom  ! 

There  is  your  ransom !  such  a  costly  one  — 
O,  you  are  dear,  to  be  so  dearly  won !  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Street 

Enter  Appius  and  Marcus.^ 

A  pp.     I  do  abjure  all  further  league  with  them : 
They  have  most  basely  yielded  up  their  power, 

1  ''  Two  fair,  but  ladies  most  unfortunate, 
Have  in  their  ruins  rais'd  declining  Rome, 
Lucretia  and  Virginia.*' 

Webster,  Appius  and  Virginia^  V.,  iii, 
3  The  stage  directions  seem  to  be  somewhat  confused  here.     Marcus  is 
made  to  enter  twice. 
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And  compromised  their  glory.     Had  they  died 

In  their  high  seats,  they  had  lived  demi-gods ;  * 

But  now  they  live  to  die  like  basest  men ! 

Power  gone,  life  follows !    Well !  'tis  well  we  know 

The  worst!    The  worst? —    The  worst  is  yet  to  come; 

And,  if  I  err  not,  hither  speeds  a  messenger 

Whose  heel  it  treads  upon. 

Enter  Vibulanus,  hastily^  and  other  Decemvirs,  with 

Marcus. 

VibuL    Honorius  and  Valerius  are  elected 
To  the  consulate.^  —    Virginius  is  made  tribune.* 

App,     No  doubt  they'd  fill  their  offices,  when  ours 
Were  laid  so  poorly  down.    You  have  acted  wisely ! 

VibuL     Who  could  resist  Virginius,  raving  at 
The  head  of  the  revolted  troops,  with  all 
The  commons  up  in  arms  ?*    Waste  not  dear  time ! 
Look  to  your  safety,  Appius.     'Tis  resolved 
To  cite  you  instantly  before  the  consuls. 

App,     Look  to  my  safety,  say  you  ?    You  would  bid 
A  man  that's  tumbling  from  a  precipice 
A  hundred  fathoms  high,  and  midway  down, 
Look  to  his  safety !    What  has  he  to  snatch  at? 
Air !  —    E'en  so  much  have  I ! 

VibuL  Withdraw  awhile 

From  Rome.    We  shall  recall  you  with  applause 
And  honours. 


1  An  echo  from  Macbeth^  II.,  iii.,  96-7. 

2  "  Per  interregem  deinde  consules  creati  L.  Valerius,  M.  Horatius,  qd  ex* 
templo  magistratum  occe{>erunt.  Quorum  consulatus  pcpularis  sine  nib 
patrum  injuria  nee  sine  offensione  fuit." — Livy,  III.,  55. 

s  Virginius,    Numitorius,  and   Icilius  were  all  elected  tribones  (tf  tiie 
people. 

4  After  the  fatal  blow  Virginius  mounted  a  horse  and  returned  at  foA 
speed  to  the  camp  covered  with  blood  and  still  bearing  in  his  hand  the  bloody 
knife.  He  told  his  story  and  there  was  a  general  cry  to  arms ;  the  army 
snatched  up  their  standards,  marched  to  Rome,  and  posted  themselves  on  tiie 
Aventine  Hill.  The  army  among  the  Sabines  sdso  seceded  from  the  deoernvks 
and  joined  the  other  on  the  Aventine. 
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App.  Yes !    You  saw  me  on  the  brink  — 

Beheld  it  giving  way  beneath  my  feet  — 
And  saw  me  tottering  o'er  the  hideous  leap, 
Whose  sight  sent  round  the  brain  with  maddening  whirl. 
With  but  a  twig  to  stay  me,  which  you  cut. 
Because  it  was  your  friend  that  hung  by  it  — 
Most  kindly. 

VibuL  Nay,  employ  the  present  time 

In  looking  to  your  safety  —  that  secured, 
Reproach  us  as  you  will. 

App.  I  am  in  your  hands. 

Lead  me  which  way  you  please. 

IciL  \without\  Hold  !     Stand ! 

IciLius  enters^  with  Honorius  ««// Valerius  as  Consuls^ 

NuMiTORius  and  Lictors. 

Did  I  not  tell  you  'twas  the  tyrant  ?     Look, 
Was  I  not  right  ?     I  felt  that  he  was  present 
Ere  mine  eye  told  it  me.  —    You  are  our  prisoner. 

App.    On  what  pretence,  Icilius  ? 

IciL  Ask  of  poor 

Virginius,  tottering  between  despair 
And  madness,  as  he  seeks  the  home,  where  once 
He  found  a  daughter ! 

App.  I  demand  due  time 

To  make  up  my  defence. 

Icil.  Demand  due  time ! 

Appius !  —    Assign  the  cause,  why  you  denied 
A  Roman  maid,  of  free  condition. 
Her  liberty  provisionally,  while 
Her  plea  remained  unjudged.     No  answer,  Appius  ? 
Lictors,  lay  hold  upon  him  —  to  prison  with  him ! 
Look  to  him  well.     To  prison  with  the  tyrant ! 

[Exeunt  Appius  and  Lictors  on  one  side,  Icilius  and 
NuMiTORius  on  the  other. 

Vibul.     Let  all  his  friends  that  their  own  safety  prize, 
Solicit  strait  for  his  enlargement ;  doff 
Their  marks  of  station,  and  to  the  vulgar  eye 
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Disguise  it  with  the  garb  of  mourning ;  'twill 
Conciliate  the  crowd.  We  know  them  well : 
But  humour  them,  they  are  water  soon  as  fire !  ^ 

[Exeunt  severally* 

Scene  II.  —  Virginius's  House. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Servia. 

Luc.    Is  he  not  yet  come  home  ? 
Servia.  Not  since  her  death. 

I  dread  his  coming  home,  good  Lucius. 
Luc,    A  step  1    'Tis  Numitorius  and  Virginius. 
Servia.    Gods  !  how  he  looks !  —    See,  Lucius,  how  he  looks! 

Enter  Virginius,  attended  by  Numitorius  and  others, 

Virginius.    'Tis  ease !   'Tis  ease !    I  am  content !   'Tis  peace, 
Tis  any  thing  that  is  most  soft  and  quiet. 
And  after  such  a  dream  !  —    I  want  my  daughter ; 
Send  me  my  daughter ! 

Num.  Yes,  his  reason's  gone. 

Scarce  had  he  come  in  sight  of  his  once  sweet 
And  happy  home,  ere  with  a  cry  he  fell 
As  one  struck  dead.  —    When  to  himself  he  came. 
We  found  him  as  you  see.     How  is  it,  brother? 

Virginius.     How  should  it  be  but  well  ?    Our  cause  is  good 
Think  you  Rome  will  stand  by,  and  see  a  man 
Robb'd  of  his  child  ?     We  are  bad  enough,  but  yet 
They  should  not  so  mistake  us.     We  are  slaves, 
But  not  yet  monsters.  —    Call  my  daughter  to  me. 
What  keeps  her  thus  ?     I  never  stept  within 
The  threshold  yet,  without  her  meeting  me 
With  a  kiss.     She's  very  long  a-coming.     Call  her ! 

Num.     Icilius  comes!     See,  my  Icilius,  see! 


1  See  what  Lucius  says  further  on  in  Scene  ii.,  page  362. 

"  The  fickle  crowd  that  change  with  every  change." 
Compare  Phocylides,  Sententi<t: 

S.aj^  /uiTj  rriareve  •  iroAvrpoiro?  ecrrtv  o/miXof. 
Aad;  rot  koX  vStap  xai  irvp,  aicard(rxcTa  wdvra. 
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Enter  IciLius. 

Virginius,    Come,  come,  make  ready.    Brother,  you  and  he 
Go  on  before :  I'll  bring  her  after  you. 

Icil,     Ha ! 

Num.  My  Icilius,  what  a  sight  is  there  I 

Virginius*  reason  is  a  wreck,  so  stripped 
And  broken  up  by  wave  and  wind,  you  scarce 
Would  know  it  was  the  gallant  bark  you  saw 
Riding  so  late  in  safety  I 

IciL  {taking  Virginius's  hand\     Father  I  Father ! 
Thou  art  no  more  a  father  I 

Virginius,  Ha  I  what  wet 

Is  this  upon  my  hand  ?    A  tear,  boy !     Fie, 
For  shame  !     Is  that  the  weapon  you  would  guard 
Your  bride  with  ?    First  essay  what  steel  can  do ! 

Num,    Not  a  tear  has  bless'd  his  eye  since  her  death  I     No 
wonder. 
The  fever  of  his  brain,  that  now  burns  out. 
Has  drunk  the  source  of  sorrow's  torrents  dry. 

Icil.     You  would  not  have  it  otherwise  ?    *Twas  fit 
The  bolt  that  struck  the  sole  remaining  branch, 
And  blasted  it,  should  set  the  trunk  on  fire ! 

Num.  Ifwe  could  make  him  weep — 

IciL  I  have  that  will  make  him. 

If  aught  will  do  it    'Tis  her  urn.     'Twas  that 
Which  first  drew  tears  from  me.     I'll  fetch  it.    But 
I  cannot  think  you  wise,  to  wake  a  man 
Who's  at  the  mercy  of  a  tempest.    Better 
You  suffer  him  to  sleep  it  through.  \^Exit  IciLius. 

Virginius,     Gather  your  friends  together :  tell  them  of 
Dentatus'  murder.     Screw  the  chord  of  rage 
To  the  topmost  pitch.^    Mine  own  is  not  mine  own  1    [Laughs, 
That's  strange  enough.     Why  does  he  not  dispute 
My  right  to  my  own  flesh,  and  tell  my  heart 
Its  blood  is  not  its  own  ?    He  might  as  well.  [Laughs, 

But  I  want  my  child. 


1  Another  echo  from  Macbeth  (I.,  vii.,  60).    See  pages  317  and  358. 
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Enter  Lucius. 

Luc,    Justice  will  be  defeated ! 

Virginius,  Who  says  that  ? 

He  lies  in  the  face  of  the  gods  !     She  is  immutable, 
Immaculate,  and  immortal !    And  though  all 
The  guilty  globe  should  blaze,  she  will  spring  up 
Through  the  fire,  and  soar  above  the  crackling  pile. 
With  not  a  downy  feather  ruffled  by 
Its  fierceness ! 

Num,  He  is  not  himself !     What  new 

Oppression  comes  to  tell  us  to  our  teeth, 
We  only  mock'd  ourselves  to  think  the  days 
Of  thraldom  past  ? 

Luc.  The  friends  of  Appius 

Beset  the  people  with  solicitations. 
The  fickle  crowd  that  change  with  every  change,^ 
Begin  to  doubt  and  soften.     Every  moment 
That's  lost,  a  friend  is  lost.     Appear  among 
Your  friends,  or  lose  them  ! 

Num,  Lucius,  you 

Remain,  and  watch  Virginius. 

[Exit,  followed  by  all  but  Lucius  ^iw^Servia. 

Virginius,  You  remember, 

Don't  you,  nurse  ? 

Servia,  What,  Virginius  ? 

Virginius.  That  she  nursed 

The  child  herself.     Inquire  among  your  gossips,* 
Which  of  them  saw  it ;  and,  with  such  of  them 
As  can  avouch  the  fact,  without  delay 
Repair  to  the  Forum.     Will  she  come  or  not? 
ril  call  myself!  —    She  will  not  dare  !  —    O  when 
Did  my  Virginia  dare  —    Virginia ! 
Is  it  a  voice,  or  nothing  answers  me  ? 
I  hear  a  sound  so  fine  —  there's  nothing  lives 
'Twixt  it  and  silence.     Such  a  slender  one 


1  See  Scene  i.  of  this  Act  (page  360)  and  note. 

2  Intimate  acquaintances. 
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ird  when  I  have  talk'd  with  her  in  fancy  ! 

torn  sound !     Aha !     She  is  not  here ! 

Did  me  she  was  here  —  they  have  deceived  me 

ppius  was  not  made  to  give  her  up, 

:ps  her,  and  efiEects  his  wicked  purpose, 

I  stand  talking  here,  and  ask  you  if 

ighter  is  my  daughter !    Though  a  legion 

d  that  brothel  which  he  calls  his  palace, 

*  her  from  him  I 

Hold,  Virginius !    Stay ! 
is  now  in  prison. 

inius.  With  my  daughter ! 

.  secured  her  there  I    Hold  me  not, 
ill  dash  you  down,  and  spoil  you  for 
iper.     My  Virginia,  struggle  with  him ! 
him  with  thy  shrieks ;  ne'er  faint,  ne'er  faint ! 
3ming  to  thee  I     I  am  coming  to  thee  ! 
[Virginius  rushes  out,  followed  by  Lucius,  Servia, 
and  others. 

Scene  III.  —  A  Dungeon. 

Appius  discovered, 

.     From  the  palace  to  the  dungeon  is  a  road 
ft  —  not  oft  retrod.     What  hope  have  I 
:e  it  back  again  ?    I  know  of  none, 
s  one  that's  dead !    The  dungeon  that 
es  fallen  greatness,  may  as  well 
led  its  tomb.     I  am  as  much  the  carcass 
self,  as  if  the  string  were  taken  from 
:k.     Their  hands  long  for  the  office.    Oh, 
Drth  the  half  of  a  plebeian's  life 
his  greasy  fingers  on  the  throat 
atrician!    But  I'll  balk  them.     Come! 
>  shall  have  an  executioner 
s  illustrious  than  himself. 

\He  is  on   the  point  of  swallowing  poison^  when 
ViBULANUS  enters. 

Who's  there  ? 
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VibuL     Your  friend  I 

App.  My  Vibulanus ! 

VtbuL  Appius,  what 

Was  that  you  hid  in  such  confusion  as 
I  enter'd? 

App,        'Tis  a  draught  for  life  which,  swallow'd, 
She  relishes  so  richly,  that  she  cares  not 
If  she  ne^er  drink  again !     Here's  health  to  you! 

VtbuL     Not  out  of  such  a  cup  as  that,  my  Appius. 
Despair,  that  bids  you  drink  it,  as  the  ciu'e 
Of  canker'd  life,  but  lies  to  you,  and  turns 
Your  eyes  from  hope,  that  even  now  stands  ready 
With  outstretched  arms  to  rush  to  your  embrace. 
Your  friends  are  busy  for  you  with  your  foes  — 
Your  foes  become  your  friends.     Where'er  a  frown 
Appears  against  you,  nothing's  spared  to  make 
The  wearer  doff  it,  and  put  up  a  smile 
In  its  stead.    Your  colleague  Oppius  is  in  prison.^ 
Your  client  too.     Their  harm's  your  safety :  it 
Distracts  the  appetite  o'  the  dogs.    They  drop 
The  morsel  they  took  up  before,  as  soon 
As  a  new  one's  thrown  to  them. 

App,  Thou  giv'st  me  life 

Indeed ! 

Vibul.     That  I  may  give  thee  life  indeed, 
ril  waste  no  longer  time  with  thee  ;  for  that 
Already  taken  to  assure  thee  of 
Thy  fast-reviving  fortunes,  cheats  them  of 
Thy  aid  should  help  to  re-establish  them. 
Farewell,  my  Appius  1     If  my  absencfi  takes 
A  friend  from  thee,  it  leaves  one  with  thee  —  Hope !  [Exit 

App,    And  I  will  clasp  it  to  me  1    Never  friend 
Made  sweeter  promises.     But  snatch  me  from 

1  "  Oppius  quoque  ductus  in  vincula  est,  et  ante  judicii  diem  finem  ibi  vits 
fecit.  Bona  Claudii  Oppiique  tribuni  publicavere.  College  eonim  exsffi 
causa  solum  verterunt :  bona  publicata  sunt.  £t  M.  Claudius,  assertor  ViF 
ginix  die  dicta  damnatus,  ipso  remittente  Virginio  ultimam  poenani,  dindssas 
Tiber  exsulatam  abiit.  Manesque  Virginia,  mortuae  quam  vivs  felidoris,  pcf 
tot  domos  ad  petendas  poenas  vagati,  nuUo  relicto  sonte  tandem  quievemnt.** 

LiVY,  III.,  $8. 
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Beneath  the  feet  of  the  vile  herd,  that's  now 
Broke  loose  and  roams  at  large,  TU  show  them  who 
They'd  trample  on.     Hope  !    Hope  !     They  say  of  thee, 
Thou  art  a  fidend  that  promises,  but  cares  not 
To  keep  his  word.    This  once  keep  thine  with  Appius, 
And  he  will  give  thee  out  so  true  a  tongue, 
Thy  word  is  bond  enough  !  —    At  liberty  1 
Again  at  liberty !    O  give  me  power 
As  well,  for  every  minute  of  my  thraldom 
I'll  pick  a  victim  from  the  common  herd 
Shall  groan  his  life  in  bondage.     Liberty ! 
*Tis  triumph,  power,  dominion,  every  thing ! 
Are  ye  not  open  yet,  ye  servile  gates  ? 
Let  fall  your  chains,  and  push  your  bolts  aside! 
tt  is  your  past  and  future  lord  commands  you  ! 
Virginius  [rushing  m].    Give  me  my  daughter ! 
A^p.  Ha ! 

Virginius,  My  child  !  my  daughter  I 

My  daughter !  my  Virginia  I    Give  her  me ! 
App.    Thy  daughter ! 

Virginius.  Ay !     Deny  that  she  is  mine 

And  I  will  istrangle  thee,  unless  the  lie 
Should  choke  thee  first. 
A  pp.  Thy  daughter  I 

Virginius,  Play  not  with  me ! 

Provoke  me  not !    Equivocate,  and  lo  ! 
Thou  sport'st  with  fire.     I  am  wild,  distracted,  mad  ! 
I  am  all  a  fiame  —  a  fiame !     I  tell  thee  once 
For  all,  I  want  my  child,  and  I  will  have  her ; 
So  give  her  to  me. 

App.  Caged  with  a  madman !    Hoa  ! 

Without  there ! 

Virginius,        Not  a  step  thou  stirr'st  from  hence, 
Till  I  have  found  my  child.    Attempt  that  noise 
Again,  and  I  will  stop  the  vent,  that  not 
A  squeak  1  shall  pass  it.     There  are  plugs  for  you 


1  "All  your  suggestions  I  have  attended  to ;  I  believe  so,  and  if  I  have  not, 
I  fully  proposed  to  attend  to  them,  except  so  far  as  the  word  <  squeak  *  is  con- 
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Will  keep  it  air-tight  [showing  his  fingers'].     Please  you,  give    i 

me  back 
My  daughter. 

A^p.  In  truth,  she  is  not  here,  Virginius ; 

Or  I  would  give  her  to  thee. 

Virginius.  Would !     Ay,  should !    *  \ 

Though  Would  were  would  not.     Do  you  say,  indeed,  j 

She  is  not  here  ?    You  nothing  know  of  her?  i 

App.     Nothing,  Virginius  !  good  Virginius,  nothing.  | 

Virginius,     How  if  I  thrust  my  hand  into  your  breast,  I 

And  tore  your  heart  out,  and  confronted  it  | 

With  your  tongue  ?     Td  like  it.     Shall  we  try  it  ?     Fool  I 
Are  not  the  ruffians  leagued  ?    The  one  would  swear 
To  the  tale  o'  the  other. 

App,  By  the  gods,  Virginius, 

Your  daughter  is  not  in  my  keeping. 

Virginius,  Well, 

Then  I  must  seek  her  elsewhere.     I  did  dream 
That  I  had  murder'd  her  —    'Tis  false  !  'twas  but 
A  dream  —    She  isn't  here,  you  say  —    Well !  well ! 
Then  I  must  go  and  seek  her  elsewhere  —    Yet 
She's  not  at  home  —  and  where  else  should  I  seek  her 
But  there  or  here  ?     Here !  here  !  here  !     Yes,  I  say, 
But  there  or  here —     I  tell  you  I  must  find  her  — 
She  must  be  here,  or  what  do  you  here  ?    What, 
But  such  a  wonder  of  rich  beauty  could 
Deck  out  a  dungeon  so  as  to  despoil 
A  palace  of  its  tenant  ?     Art  thou  not 
The  tyrant  Appius  ?  —     Did'st  thou  not  decree 
My  daughter  to  be  Claudius'  slave,  who  gave  her 
To  his  master?    Have  you  not  secured  her  here 


cemed ;  that  word  I  know  not  how  to  lose,  for  want  of  a  fit  substitute  —  /^ 
smallest  possible  sounds —  Knowles  to  Macready. 
Idlius  uses  the  word  in  Webster's  play  (III.,  i.) : 

"  I  made  him  that  he  durst  not  squeak, 
Nor  move  an  eye,  nor  draw  a  breath  too  loud. 
Nor  stir  a  finger." 
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npass  her  dishonour,  ere  her  father 
s  to  claim  her  ? 
K  No. 

rinius.  Do  you  tell  me  so  ? 

Tant !     Think  you,  shall  I  not  believe 
m  eyes  before  your  tongue  ?    Why,  there  she  is ! 
,  at  your  back  —  her  locks  dishevell'd  and 
^stment  torn !    Her  cheeks  all  faded  with 
curing  tears,  as  flowers  with  too  much  rain ! 
»rm  no  longer  kept  and  treasured  up 
'  maiden-pride,  like  a  rich  casket,  cast 
neglected  and  forgot,  because 
cher  gem  was  shrined  in  it  is  lost ! 
I !  is  this  a  sight  to  show  a  father  ? 
ave  I  not  a  weapon  to  requite  thee  ? 

[Searches  about  his  clothes. 
ere  are  ten ! 

'.  Keep  down  your  hands !     Help !  help  ! 

Hnius,     No  other  look  but  that !     Look  on  !  look  on ! 
is  my  very  flesh  to  steel  —    Brave  girl ! 
;hine  eye  fix'd  —  let  it  not  wink  —  look  on  ! 

[Exeunt^  struggling. 


NuMiTORius,  IciLius,  Lucius,  GuARD,  and  Soldier, 
bearing  V\YiGm\x^ St  urn, 

n.     Not  here! 

Is  this  the  dungeon  ? —    Appius  is  not  here, 
it  Virginius.     You  have  sure  mistaken. 
rd.     This  is  the  dungeon  —    Here  Virginius  entered. 
n.    Yet  is  not  here  ! —    Hush  !    The  abode  of  death 
as  silent.     Gods  !  should  the  tyrant  take 
ther's  life,  in  satisfaction  for 
ied  that  robb'd  him  of  the  daughter's  charms  — 
hark  !     A  groan  !     There's  something  stirs ! 

'Tis  this  way ! 
^.     Come  on  !    Protect  him,  gods,  or  pardon  me 
I  my  own  hand  I  revenge  his  death.  {Exeunt, 
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Scene  IV.  —  Another  Dungeon. 

ViRGiNius  discovered  on  one  knee,  with  Appius  lying  dead 

before  him* 

Enter  Numitorius,  Icilius,  Lucius,  Citizens,  and  others. 

Num.  What's  here  ?  Virginius !  with  the  tyrant  prostrate 
and  dead !  ^ 

Luc,  His  senses  are  benumbed  ;  there  is  no  adit  to  his  mind 
by  which  our  words  can  reach  it.  Help  to  raise  him :  the  motion 
may  recall  perception. 

Num,    His  eye  is  not  so  deathlike  fixed :  it  moves  a  little. 

Luc.  Speak  to  him,  Numitorius ;  he  knows  your  voice  ^ 
best. 

Num.    Virginius ! 

Luc.     I  think  he  hears  you ;  speak  again. 

Num.    Virginius ! 

Virginius.     Ah ! 

Luc.    That  sigh  has  burst  the  spell  which  held  him. 

Num.    Virginius  !  my  dear  brother ! 

Virginius.  Lighter !  lighter !  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter! 
What  a  load  it  has  heaved  off !  Where  is  he !  I  thought  I  had 
done  it. 

Num.    Virginius ! 

Virginius.  Well,  who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  I'll 
answer  what  I've  done. 

Num.  Do  you  not  know  me,  brother  ?  Speak,  Icilius,  try  if 
he  knows  you. 

Icil.    Virginius ! 

Num,    Try  again. 

Icil.     Virginius ! 

Virginius.    That  voice  — that  voice  —  I  know  that  voice ! 
It  minds  me  of  a  voice  was  coupled  with  it. 


1  According  to  Livy  (III.,  58),  Appius  took  his  own  h*fe.     Dionysius  (XI 
46)  says  many  suspected  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  tribunes*  but 
that  some,  desirous  of  wiping  off  this  aspersion,  gave  out  that  he  hanged  him- 
self.   In  the  Preface  (page  293)  Knowles  gives  his  reasons  for  foUowing 
neither  of  these  stories. 
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And  made  such  music,  once  to  hear  it  was 
Enough  to  make  it  ever  after  be 
Remembered !    [Icilius  places  the  urn  in  his  hand,"] 

Ha !  what's  this  ? 
IciL  Virginia. 

[ViRGiNius  looks  alternately  at  Icilius  and  the  urn 
—  looks  at  NuMiTORius  and  Lucius  —  seems 
particularly  struck  by  his  mourning  —  looks  at 
the  urn  again  —  bursts  into  a  passion  of  tears ^ 
and  exclaims^  "  Virginia  !  "  —  Falls  on  IciLius's 
neck.     Curtain  drops, "^ 


1  Macready  writing  of  the  first  representation  of  Virginius  says : 
^  With  the  progress  of  the  play  the  rapt  attention  of  the  audience  gradually 
kindled  into  enthusiasm.  Long-continued  cheers  followed  the  close  of  each 
succeeding  act;  half-stified  screams  and  involuntary  ejaculations  burst  forth 
vrhen  the  fatal  blow  was  struck  to  the  daughter's  heart ;  and  the  curtain  fell 
Eunidst  the  most  deafening  applause  of  a  highly  excited  auditory.  The  play 
«ras  an  unquestionable  triumph,  which  Knowles  had  sat  in  the  pit  to  witness 
and  enjoy." 
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EPILOGUE. 

By  BARRY  CORNWALL,  ESQ.l 
SPOKEN  BY  MISS  BRUNTON.^ 

Leaving  the  common  path,  which  many  tread, 

We  will  not  wake  with  jokes  our  poet's  dead ; 

Nor  shame  the  young  creations  of  his  pen 

By  bidding  all  who've  perish'd  be  again. 

The  pale  Virginia,  in  her  bloody  shroud, 

Lies  like  a  shrined  saint.  —    Oh !  then,  aloud 

Shall  we  break  scum'l  jests,  and  bid  depart 

Those  thoughts  of  her,  which  fill  and  teach  the  heart? 

No  moral  now  we  o£fer,  squared  in  form, 

But  Pity,  like  the  sun-light,  bright  and  warm, 

Comes  mix'd  with  showers  ;  and,  fading,  leaves  behind 

A  beauty  and  a  blossom  on  the  mind. 

We  do  not  strain  to  show  that  "  thus  it  grows," 

And  "  hence  we  learn  "  what  every  body  knows : 

But,  casting  idle  dogmas  (words)  aside, 

We  paint  a  villain  in  his  purple  pride; 

And,  tearing  down  a  power  that  grew  too  bold, 

Show  —  merely  what  was  done  in  days  of  old. 

Leaving  this  image  on  the  soul,  we  go 

Unto  our  gentler  story  touch 'd  with  woe 

(With  woe  that  wantons  not,  nor  wears  away 

The  heart),  and  love  too  perfect  for  decay. 

But  whatsoe'er  we  do,  we  will  not  shame 

Your  better  feeling,  with  an  idle  game 

Of  grin  and  mimicry  (a  loathsome  task)  ; 

Or  strip  the  great  Muse  of  her  mighty  mask, 


1  Bryan  Waller  Procter. 

2  Elizabeth  Brunton,  afterwards  Mrs.  Yates. 
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AlIkI  hoot  her  from  her  throne  of  tears  and  sighs. 
Until  from  folly  and  base  jest  she  dies. 
No ;  let  her  life  be  long,  her  reign  supreme  — 
[f  but  a  dream,  it  is  a  glorious  dream. 

Dwell  then  upon  our  tale ;  and  bear  along 
With  you  deep  thoughts  —  of  love  —  of  bitter  wrong  — 
Of  freedom  —  of  sad  pity  —  and  lust  of  pow'r 
The  tale  is  fitted  for  an  after  hour. 
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THE  LADY  OF   LYONS; 

OR, 

LOVE  AND   PRIDE. 
A  Play 

By  EDWARD  BULWER-LYTTON. 


X  a 


TO 

THE   AUTHOR   OF  "ION," 

GENIUS   AND  EXAMPLE  HAVE  ALIKE  CONTRIBUTED 

towards  the  regeneration  of 

The  National  Drama, 
THIS  PLAY  IS  INSCRIBED. 


3    4 


PREFACE. 


i  indistinct  recollection  of  the  very  pretty  little  tale,  called 
Bellows-Mender^  suggested  the  plot  of  this  Drama.  The 
ents  are,  however,  greatly  altered  from  those  in  the  tale, 
the  characters  entirely  re-cast. 

iving  long  had  a  wish  to  illustrate  certain  periods  of  the 
ch  history,  so,  in  the  selection  of  the  date  in  which  the 
es  of  this  play  are  laid,  I  saw  that  the  era  of  the  Re- 
ic  was  that  in  which  the  incidents  were  rendered  most 
able,  in  which  the  probationary  career  of  the  hero  could 
be  made  sufficiently  rapid  for  dramatic  effect,  and  in  which 
:haracter  of  the  time  itself  was  depicted  by  the  agencies 
ssary  to  the  conduct  of  the  narrative.  For  during  the  early 
sof  the  first  and  most  brilliant  successes  of  the  French 
ablic,  in  the  general  ferment  of  society,  and  the  brief  equali- 
m  of  ranks,  Claude's  high-placed  love,  his  ardent  feelings, 
insettled  principles  (the  struggle  between  which  makes  the 
ion  of  this  drama),  his  ambition,  and  his  career,  were  phe- 
ena  that  characterized  the  age,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of 
lation  went  along  with  the  extravagance  of  the  individual. 
16  play  itself  was  composed  with  a  twofold  object.  In  the 
place,  sympathizing  with  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Macready, 
[anager  of  Covent  Garden,  and  believing  that  many  of  the 
er  interests  of  the  Drama  were  involved  in  the  success  or 
re  of  an  enterprise  equally  hazardous  and  disinterested,  I 
If  I  may  so  presume  to  express  myself,  something  of  the 
berhood  of  Art ;  and  it  was  only  for  Mr.  Macready  to  think 
ssible  that  I  might  serve  him  in  order  to  induce  me  to  make 
ttempt. 


n  the  original  preface,  which  was  much  longer  than  the  present  one,  this 
tood  Perouse,  or  the  Bellows-Mender.     I  know  nothing  further  of  the 
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Secondly,  in  that  attempt  I  was  mainly  anxious  to  see  whether 
or  not,  after  the  comparative  failure  on  the  stage  of  The  Duchess 
de  la  VallUre^  certain  critics  had  truly  declared  that  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  attain  the  art  of  dramatic  construction  and 
theatrical  effect.  I  felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  in  this  that  a 
writer,  accustomed  to  the  narrative  class  of  composition,  would 
have  the  most  both  to  learn  and  ««leam.  Accordingly,  it  was 
to  the  development  of  the  plot  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
incidents  that  I  directed  my  chief  attention ;  —  and  I  sought  to 
throw  whatever  belongs  to  poetry  less  into  the  diction  and  the 
"felicity  of  words"  than  into  the  construction  of  the  story, 
the  creation  of  the  characters,  and  the  spirit  of  the  pervading 
sentiment. 

The  authorship  of  the  play  was  neither  avowed  nor  suspected 
until  the  play  had  established  itself  in  public  favour.  The 
announcement  of  my  name  was  the  signal  for  attacks,  chi^y 
political,  to  which  it  is  now  needless  to  refer.  When  a  work 
has  outlived  for  some  time  the  earlier  hostilities  of  critidsin, 
there  comes  a  new  race  of  critics  to  which  a  writer  may,  for  the 
most  part,  calmly  trust  for  a  fair  consideration,  whether  of  tiie 
faults  or  the  merits  of  his  performance. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

[As  ORIGINALLY  ACTED  AT  COVENT   GARDEN   IN    1838.] 

Beauseant,   a    rich   gentleman    of\ 

LyonSy  in  love  with,  and  refused  \  Mr.  Elton. 
byy  Pauline  Deschappelles  .     .     .  ) 

Glavis.  his  friend,  also  a  rejected  ^  ,, 

suitor  to  Pauline      .    .    .    .    .  [  ^R-  Meadows. 

Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Damas,  ) 

cousin  to  Afme.  Deschappelles,  and>  Mr.  Hartley. 

an  officer  in  the  French  army  .     ) 
Monsieur  Deschappelles,  a  Lyon- 1 

nese  merchant,  father  to  Pauline   \^^'  Strickland. 
Landlord  of  the  Golden  Lion  .    Mr.  Yarnold. 

Gaspar Mr.  Diddear. 

Claude  Melnotte Mr.  Macready. 

First  Officer Mr.  Howe. 

Second  Officer Mr.  Pritchard. 

Third  Officer Mr.  Roberts. 

Servants,  Notary,  6r*c. 

Madame  Deschappelles  ....    Mrs.  W.  Clifford. 

Pauline,  her  daughter Miss  Helen  Faucit, 

The  Widow  Melnotte,  mother  toy  ^,       ^ 

Claude }  Mrs.  Griffith. 

Janet,  the  innkeeper's  daughter    .     .     Mrs.  East. 
Maklah,  maid  to  Pauline    .     .     .     .     Miss  Garrick. 

SCENE  —  Lyons  and  the  Neighbourhood. 
Time —  1 795-1 798. 
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THE   LADY  OF   LYONS; 

OR, 

LOVE  AND   PRIDE. 


ACT  I. 


Scene  I.  —  A  room  in  the  house  of  M.  Deschappelles,  at 
Lyons.  Pauline  reclining  on  a  sofa;  Marian,  her 
maid,  fanning  her  —  Flowers  and  notes  on  a  table  beside 
the  sofa  —  Madame  Deschappelles  seated —  The  gardens 
are  seen  from  the  open  window, 

Mme.  Deschap.  Marian,  put  that  rose  a  little  more  to  the 
left.  [Marian  alters  the  position  of  a  rose  in  Pauline's  hair.'\ 
Ah,  so  !  —  that  improves  the  hair,  —  the  toumure^  the  je  ne 
sais  quoil^  —  You  are  certainly  very  handsome,  child  !  —  quite 
my  style ;  —  I  don't  wonder  that  you  make  such  a  sensation  !  — 
Old,  young,  rich,  and  poor,  do  homage  to  the  Beauty  of  Lyons ! 

—  Ah,  we  live  again  in  our  children,  —  especially  when  they 
have  our  eyes  and  complexion! 

Pauline  [languidly^.     Dear  mother,  you  spoil  your  Pauline ! 

—  [Aside,"]  I  wish  I  knew  who  sent  me  these  flowers ! 

Afme,  Deschap.  No,  child !  —  If  I  praise  you,  it  is  only  to 
inspire  you  with  a  proper  ambition.  You  are  born  to  make  a 
great  marriage.  Beauty  is  valuable  or  worthless  according  as 
you  invest  the  property  to  the  best  advantage. —  Marian,  go  and 
order  the  carriage !  [Exit  Marian. 


1  The  whole  appearance,  look;  the  full  force  of  ioumure  is  not  easily  ex- 
pressed by  one  Eng^h  word. 
3  I  know  not  what 
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— li - 

Pauline,  Who  can  it  be  that  sends  me,  every  day,  these 
beautiful  flowers  ?  —  how  sweet  they  are ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant,     Monsieur  Beauseant,  madam. 

Mme.  Deschap.  Let  him  enter.  Pauline,  this  is  anodier 
offer !  —  I  know  it  is !  —  Your  father  should  engage  an  addi- 
tional clerk  to  keep  the  account>book  of  your  conquests. 

Enter  Beauseant. 

Beau.  Ah,  ladies,  how  fortunate  I  am  to  find  you  at  home ! 
—  [/iside,]  How  lovely  she  looks !  —  It  is  a  great  sacrifice  I 
make  in  marrying  into  a  family  in  trade  !  —  they  will  be  eternally 
grateful !  —  [Aloud,']  Madam,  you  will  permit  me  a  word  with 
your  charming  daughter.  [Approaches  Pauline,  wha  rim 
disdainfully, "]  —  Mademoiselle,  I  have  ventured  to  wait  upon 
you,  in  a  hope  that  you  must  long  since  have  divined.  Last 
night,  when  you  outshone  all  the  beauty  of  Lyons,  you  com- 
pleted your  conquest  over  me !  You  know  that  my  fortune 
is  not  exceeded  by  any  estate  in  the  province,  —  you  know  that, 
but  for  the  Revolution,^  which  has  defrauded  me  of  my  titles,  1 
should  be  noble.  May  I,  then,  trust  that  you  will  not  reject  mjr 
alliance  ?     I  offer  you  my  hand  and  heart. 

Pauline  [aside].  He  has  the  air  of  a  man  who  confers  a 
favour !  — [Aloud,]  Sir,  you  are  very  condescending  —  I  thank 
you  humbly ;  but,  being  duly  sensible  of  my  own  demerits,  you 
must  allow  me  to  decline  the  honour  you  propose. 

[Curtsies J  and  turns  away* 

Beau,  Decline  !  impossible  !  —  you  are  not  serious  I  — 
Madam,  suffer  me  to  appeal  to  you,  I  am  a  suitor  for  your 
daughter's  hand — the  settlements  shall  be  worthy  her  beauty 
and  my  station.     May  I  wait  on  M.  Deschappelles  ? 

Mme.  Deschap,  M.  Deschappelles  never  interferes  in  the 
domestic  arrangements,  —  you  are  very  obliging.  If  you  were 
still  a  marquis,  or  if  my  daughter  were  intended  to  marry  a 
commoner,  —  why,  perhaps,  we  might  give  you  the  preference. 

1  The  French  Revolution  of  1789-95,  in  which  all  titles  of  nobility  nm 
swept  away.    The  time  of  this  play  is  the  period  immediately  following,  whik 
France  is  under  the  Directory. 
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Beau.    A  commoner!  —  we  are  all  commoners  in  France 

DOW. 

Aftne.  Deschap.  In  France,  yes ;  but  there  is  a  nobility  still 
left  in  the  other  countries  in  Europe.  We  are  quite  aware  of 
your  good  qualities,  and  don't  doubt  that  you  will  find  some 
lady  more  suitable  to  your  pretensions.  We  shall  be  always 
happy  to  see  you  as  an  acquaintance,  M.  Beauseant !  —  My 
dear  child,  the  carriage  will  be  here  presently. 

Beau.  Say  no  more,  madam!  —  say  no  more! — [Aside.] 
Refused  !  and  by  a  merchant's  daughter !  —  refused  !  It  will 
be  all  over  Lyons  before  sunset !  —  I  will  go  and  bury  myself  in 
my  chiteau,  study  philosophy,  and  turn  woman-hater.  Re- 
fused !  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  madhouse !  —  Ladies,  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning.  [Exit. 

Mme.  Deschap.  How  forward  these  men  are !  —  I  think, 
child,  we  kept  up  our  digm'ty.  Any  girl,  however  inexperi- 
enced, knows  how  to  accept  an  o£Eer,  but  it  requires  a  vast  deal 
of  address  to  refuse  one  with  proper  condescension  and  disdain. 
I  used  to  practise  it  at  school  with  the  dancing-master. 

Enter  Dam  as. 

Datnas.  Good  morning,  cousin  Deschappelles.  —  Well, 
Pauline,  are  you  recovered  from  last  night's  ball  ?  —  So  many 
triumphs  must  be  very  fatiguing.  Even  M.  Glavis  sighed  most 
piteously  when  you  departed ;  but  that  might  be  the  effect  of 
the  supper. 

Pauline.    M.  Glavis,  indeed ! 

Mme.  Deschap.  M.  Glavis  ?  —  as  if  my  daughter  would  think 
of  M.  Glavis ! 

Damas.  Hey-day !  —  why  not  ?  —  His  father  left  him  a  very 
pretty  fortune,  and  his  birth  is  higher  than  yours,  cousin  Des- 
chappelles. But  perhaps  you  are  looking  to  M.  Beauseant, — 
his  father  was  a  marquis  before  the  Revolution. 

Pauline.  M.  Beauseant !  —  Cousin,  you  delight  in  torment- 
ing me ! 

Mme.  Deschap.  Don't  mind  him,  Pauline !  —  Cousin  Damas, 
you  have  no  susceptibility  of  feeling,  —  there  is  a  certain  indeli- 
cacy in  all  your  ideas. —  M.  Beauseant  knows  already  that  he 
Is  no  match  for  my  daughter  ! 
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Damas»  Pooh !  pooh !  one  would  think  you  intended  yoar 
daughter  to  marry  a  prince! 

Mme,  Deschap,  Well,  and  if  I  did  ?  —  what  then  ?  —  Many 
a  foreign  prince— 

Damas  [interrupting  her'].  Foreign  prince !  —  foreign  fiddk- 
stick !  —  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  nonsense  at  yoar 
time  of  life. 

Mme.  Desckap,  My  time  of  life  !  —  That  is  an  expressioD 
never  applied  to  any  lady  till  she  is  sixty-nine  and  three-quar- 
ters ;  —  and  only  then  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant    Madame,  the  carriage  is  at  the  door.  [ExU* 

Mme.  Deschap,  Come,  child,  put  on  your  bonnet — yoQ 
really  have  a  very  thorough-bred  air  —  not  at  all  like  your  poor 
father. —  \Fondly7\  Ah,  you  little  coquette !  when  a  young  lady 
is  always  making  mischief,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  she  takes  after 
her  mother! 

Pauline*  Good  day,  cousin  Damas  —  and  a  better  humour 
to  you.  —  [Going  back  to  the  table  and  taking  the  flow€ri\ 
Who  could  have  sent  me  these  flowers  ? 

[Exeunt  Pauline  and  Madame  Deschappelles. 

Damas,  That  would  be  an  excellent  girl  if  her  head  had  not 
been  turned.  I  fear  she  is  now  become  incorrigible !  Zounds, 
what  a  lucky  fellow  I  am  to  be  still  a  bachelor !  They  may 
talk  of  the  devotion  of  the  sex — but  the  most  faithful  attach- 
ment in  life  is  that  of  a  woman  in  love  —  with  herself.       [Exit. 

Scene  II. — The  exterior  of  a  small  Village  Inn — sign^  iiu 
Golden  Lion  —  a  few  leagues  from  Lyons  ^  which  is  seen 
at  a  distance. 

Beau,  [behind  the  scenes].    Yes,  you  may  bait  the  horses; 
we  shall  rest  here  an  hour. 

Enter  Beauseant  and  Glavis. 

Gla.    Really,  my  dear  Beauseant,  consider  that  I  have  prom- 
ised to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  you  at  your  chiteau, — thai  I 
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im  quite  at  your  mercy  for  my  entertainment,  —  and  yet  you 
ire  as  silent  and  as  gloomy  as  a  mute  at  a  funeral,  or  an  £ng- 
ishman  at  a  party  of  pleasure. 

Beau,     Bear  with  me !  —  the  foct  is  that  I  am  miserable. 

Gla,    You  —  the  richest  and  gayest  bachelor  in  Lyons  1 

Beau,  It  is  because  I  am  a  bachelor  that  I  am  miserable.  — 
rhou  knowest  Pauline — the  only  daughter  of  the  rich  mer- 
:hant,  Mons.  DeschappeUes  ? 

Gla.  Know  her?  —  who  does  not?  —  as  pretty  as  Venus, 
uid  as  proud  as  Juno. 

Beau.  Her  taste  is  worse  than  her  pride.  —  {Drawing  him- 
self up."]     Know,  Glavis,  she  has  actually  refused  me  / 

Gla,  {astde'\.  So  she  has  me!  —  very  consoling!  In  all 
:ases  of  heart-ache,  the  application  of  another  man's  disap- 
pointment draws  out  the  pain  and  allays  the  irritation. — 
'Aloud.]    Refused  you!  and  wherefore? 

Beau.  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  because  the  Revolution 
swept  away  my  father's  title  of  Marquis,  —  and  she  will  not 
marry  a  commoner.  Now,  as  we  have  no  noblemen  left  in 
France,  —  as  we  are  all  citizens  and  equals,  she  can  only  hope 
that,  in  spite  of  the  war,  some  English  Milord  or  German  Count 
wiJl  risk  his  life,  by  coming  to  Lyons,  that  this  ^iie  du  rotu- 
Her"^  may  condescend  to  accept  him.  Refused  me,  and  with 
scorn! —  By  Heaven,  Til  not  submit  to  it  tamely:  —  Tm  in  a 
perfect  fever  of  mortification  and  rage.  —     Refuse  7ne,  indeed  ! 

Gla.  Be  comforted,  my  dear  fellow,  —  I  will  tell  you  a 
secret.     For  the  same  reason  she  refused  me! 

Beau.  You! — that's  a  very  different  matter!  But  give  me 
your  hand,  Glavis,  —  we'll  think  of  some  plan  to  humble  her. 
Mille  diables  I  '^  I  should  like  to  see  her  married  to  a  strolling 
player ! 

Enter  Landlord  and  his  Daughter  from  the  Inn. 

Land.  Your  servant,  citizen  Beauseant,  —  servant,  sir.  Per- 
haps you  will  take  dinner  before  you  proceed  to  your  chateau; 
our  larder  is  most  plentifully  supplied. 


1   Daughter  of  a  (the)  commoner. 

-  An  exclamation  meaning  literally  thousand  devils. 
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Beau.     I  have  no  appetite. 

Gla,  Nor  I.  Still  it  is  bad  travelling  on  an  empty  stomach. 
What  have  you  got  ?         [  Takes  and  looks  over  the  bill  of  fan* 

[Shout  without.']  "  Long  live  the  Prince !  —  Long  live  the 
Prince ! " 

Beau,  The  Prince!  —  what  Prince  is  that?  I  thought  we 
had  no  princes  left  in  France. 

Land.  Ha,  ha !  the  lads  always  call  him  Prince.  He  has 
just  won  the  prize  in  the  shooting-match,  and  they  are  taldog 
him  home  in  triumph. 

Beau.     Him !  and  who's  Mr.  Him  ? 

Land.  Who  should  he  be  but  the  pride  of  the  village,  Gaude 
Melnotte  ?  —    Of  course  you  have  heard  of  Claude  Melnotte? 

Gla.  [giving  back  the  bill  of  fare"].  Never  had  that  honoar. 
Soup  —  ragout  of  hare  —  roast  chicken,  and,  in  short,  all  you 
have ! 

Beau.    The  son  of  old  Melnotte,  the  gardener? 

Land.    Exactly  so  —  a  wonderful  young  man. 

Beau.  How  wonderful  ? —  are  his  cabbages  better  than  other 
people's  ? 

Land.  Nay,  he  don't  ^  garden  any  more ;  his  father  left  him 
well  off.     He's  only  a  genus.i 

Gla.     A  what  ? 

Land.  A  genus !  —  a  man  who  can  do  ever3rthing  in  life 
except  anything  that's  useful;  —  that's  a  genus. 

Beau.    You  raise  my  curiosity ;  —  proceed. 

Land.  Well,  then,  about  four  years  ago,  old  Melnotte  died, 
and  left  his  son  well  to  do  in  the  world.  We  then  all  observed 
that  a  great  change  came  over  young  Claude :  he  took  to  read- 
ing and  Latin,  and  hired  a  professor  from  Lyons,  who  had  so 
much  in  his  head  that  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  great  full-bottom 
wi^  to  cover  it.  Then  he  took  a  fencing-master,  and  a  dancing- 
master,  and  a  music-master;  and  then  he  learned  to  paint;  and 
at  last  it  was  said  that  young  Claude  was  to  go  to  Paris,  and 
set  up  for  a  painter.  The  lads  laughed  at  him  at  first ;  but  he 
is  a  stout  fellow,  is  Qaude,  and  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  soon 


1  The  landlord  does  not  use  the  best  language.    Tony  Lumpkin  pronounces 
genius  in  the  same  way  in  his  song  (page  14). 
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taught  them  to  laugh  the  wrong  side  of  their  mouths ;  and  now 
all  the  boys  swear  by  him,  and  all  the  girls  pray  for  him. 

Beau,  A  promising  youth,  certainly !  And  why  do  they  call 
him  Prince  ? 

Land.  Partly  because  he  is  at  the  head  of  them  all,  and 
partly  because  he  has  such  a  proud  way  with  him,  and  wears 
such  fine  clothes — and,  in  short,  looks  like  a  prince. 

Beau,  And  what  could  have  turned  the  foolish  fellow*s 
brain  ?    The  Revolution,  I  suppose  ? 

Land,  Yes  —  the  revolution  that  turns  us  all  topsy-turvy  — 
the  revolution  of  Love. 

Beau.  Romantic  young  Corydon !  ^  And  with  whom  is  he 
in  love  ? 

Land.    Why  —  but  it  is  a  secret,  gentlemen. 

Beau,     Oh !  certainly. 

Land,  Why,  then,  I  hear  from  his  mother,  good  soul !  that 
it  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  Beauty  of  Lyons,  Pauline 
Deschappelles. 

Beau,  and  GlaiHs,    Ha,  ha !  —  Capital ! 

Land.    You  may  laugh,  but  it  is  as  true  as  I  stand  here. 

Beau,    And  what  does  the  Beauty  of  Lyons  say  to  his  suit  ? 

Land,  Lord,  sir,  she  never  even  condescended  to  look  at 
him,  though  when  he  was  a  boy  he  worked  in  her  father's  garden. 

Beau.    Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Land.  His  mother  says  that  Mademoiselle  does  not  know 
him  by  sight. 

Beau,  {taking  Glavis  aside\  I  have  hit  it,  —  I  have  it ;  — 
here  is  our  revenge  !  Here  is  a  prince  for  our  haughty  damsel. 
Do  you  take  me  ? 

Gla.     Deuce  take  me  if  I  do ! 

Beau,  Blockhead !  —  it's  as  clear  as  a  map.  What  if  we 
could  make  this  elegant  clown  pass  himself  off  as  a  foreign 
prince  ?  —  lend  him  money,  clothes,  equipage  for  the  purpose  ? 
—  make  him  propose  to  Pauline  ?  —  marry  Pauline  ?  Would  it 
not  be  delicious? 

Gla.  Ha,  ha  !  —  Excellent !  But  how  shall  we  support  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  highness  ? 


1  A  love-sick  swain.    See  Theocritus'  Idyls  and  Virgil* s  Eclogues. 
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Beau.  Pshaw !  Revenge  is  worth  a  much  larger  sacrifice 
than  a  few  hundred  louis;  —  as  for  details,  my  valet  is  the 
trustiest  fellow  in  the  world,  and  shall  have  the  appointment  d 
his  highnesses  establishment.  Lef  s  go  to  him  at  once,  and  see 
if  he  be  really  this  Admirable  Crichton.i 

Gla.     With  all  my  heart ;  —  but  the  dinner? 

Beau,  Always  thinking  of  dinner  I  Hark  ye,  landlord ;  how 
far  is  it  to  young  Melnotte's  cottage  ?  I  should  like  to  see  such 
a  prodigy. 

Land,  Turn  down  the  lane,  then  strike  across  the  common, 
and  you  will  see  his  mother's  cottage. 

Beau.  True,  he  lives  with  his  mother. — [Astde,"]  We  will 
not  trust  to  an  old  woman's  discretion ;  better  send  for  him 
hither.     V\\  just  step  in  and  write  him  a  note.     Come,  Glavis. 

Gla.  Yes,  —  Beauseant,  Glavis,  and  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
princes,  wholesale  and  r^^ail,  —  an  uncommonly  genteel  line  of 
business.    But  why  so  grave  ? 

Beau.     You  think  only  of  the  sport,  —  I  of  the  revenge. 

[Exeunt  within  the  Inn. 

Scene  III.  —  The  interior  of  Melnotte's  cottage ;  flawen 
placed  here  and  there  ;  a  guitar  on  an  oaken  table,  with 
a  portfolio,  dr'c.  ;  a  picture  on  an  easel,  covered  by  a  cur- 
tain; fencing-foils  crossed  over  the  mantelpiece;  an 
attempt  at  refinement  in  spite  of  the  homeliness  of  ihe 
furniture,  &'c, ;  a  staircase  to  the  right  conducts  to  ^ 
upper  story, 

[Shout  without.']  "Long  live  Claude  Melnotte  ! "  "Long 
live  the  Prince  !  ** 

The  Widow  Mel.  Hark!  —  there's  my  dear  son; — car- 
ried off  the  prize,  Pm  sure;  and  now  he'll  want  to  treat  them 
all. 

Claude  Mel.  [opening  the  door].    What !  you  will  not  come  io» 


1  James  Crichton  (born  1560)  was  suraamed  the  Admirable  on  aoooiuftcf 
his  remarkable  memory  and  linguistic  facility.    He  was  made  the  hero  oft 
story  by  W.  H.  Ainsworth  a  short  while  before  the  appearance  of  this  play. 
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my  friends !    Well,  well,  —  there's  a  trifle  to  make  merry  else- 
where.    Good  day  to  you  all,  —  good  day  ! 

{Shout.1    "  Hurrah  !     Long  live  Prince  Gaude  !  " 

Enter  Claude  Melnotte,  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand, 

Mel,  Give  me  joy,  dear  mother!  —  I've  won  the  prize!  — 
never  missed  one  shot !    Is  it  not  handsome,  this  gun  ? 

Widow.     Humph  !  —    Well,  what  is  it  worth,  Claude  ? 

MeL  Worth !  What  is  a  riband  worth  to  a  soldier  ?  Worth  ! 
everything !     Glory  is  priceless  ! 

Widow.  Leave  glory  to  great  folks.  Ah !  Claude,  Claude, 
castles  in  the  air  cost  a  vast  deal  to  keep  up  !  How  is  all  this 
to  end  ?  What  good  does  it  do  thee  to  learn  Latin,  and  sing 
songs,  and  play  on  the  guitar,  and  fence,  and  dance,  and  paint 
pictures?    All  very  fine ;  but  what  does  it  bring  in? 

Mel.  Wealth !  wealth,  my  mother !  Wealth  to  the  mind 
—  wealth  to  the  heart  —  high  thoughts  —  bright  dreams  — 
the  hope  of  fame  —  the  ambition  to  be  worthier  to  love  Pauline. 

Widow.  My  poor  son !  —  The  young  lady  will  never  think 
of  thee. 

MeL     Do  the  stars  think  of  us  ?    Yet  if  the  prisoner  see  them 

shine  into  his  dungeon,  wouldst  thou  bid  him  turn  away  from 

their  lustre  ?    Even  so  from  this  low  cell,  poverty,  I  lift  my  eyes 

to  Pauline  and  forget  my  chains.    {Goes  to  the  picture  and 

draws  aside  the  curtain. '\    See,  this  is  her  image  —  painted  from 

memory.     Oh,  how  the  canvas  wrongs  her!     {Takes  up  the 

brush  and  throws  it  aside. '\     I  shall  never  be  a  painter  !     I  can 

paint  no  likeness  but  one,  and  that  is  above  all  art.     I  would 

turn  soldier — France  needs  soldiers  !    But  to  leave  the  air  that 

Pauline  breathes !     What  is  the  hour  ?  —  so  late  ?     I  will  tell 

thee  a  secret,  mother.    Thou  knowest  that  for  the  last  six  weeks 

I  have  sent  every  day  the  rarest  flowers  to  Pauline  ?  —  she  wears 

them.     I  have  seen  them  on  her  breast.     Ah,  and  then  the 

whole  universe  seemed  filled  with  odours  !     I  have  now  grown 

more  bold  —  I  have  poured  my  worship  into  poetry  —  I  have 

sent  the  verses  to  Pauline  —  I  have  signed  them  with  my  own 

name.     My  messenger  ought  to  be  back  by  this  time.     I  bade 

him  wait  for  the  answer. 

Widow,    And  what  answer  do  you  expect,  Claude  ? 

«7 


1  Clement  Marot  was  long  at  the  court  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  a  patroness 
of  men  of  letters,  but  I  do  not  find  this  story  related  of  him.  Biscboff  thinks 
that  perhaps  Bulwer  has  made  a  mistake,  and  quotes  the  following  concerning 
Jean  Marot  and  Anne  of  Bretagne  from  CoUetet's  Notices  biographiques  SMf 
Us  trots  Marot s : 

^^  Quelques-unes  de  ses  r3rmes  s'estant  espandues  k  la  cour  parvinrent  jusqves 
au  cabinet  de  la  royne  Anne,  duchesse  de  Bretagne,  qui  les  leut  avec  plaisir  ct 
qui  en  voullut  cognoistre  Pautheur,  et  son  bonheur  voullut  que  caste  vertuense 
princesse  prist  tant  de  goust  k  son  entretien,  aussy  bien  qii'it,  ses  vors,  qa*dle 
l*arresta  d^  lors  ^  son  service  en  quality  de  son  poete,  ou  de  son  escrivain  ordi- 
naire, et  luy  ordonna  pour  cela  de  bons  gages.** 

s  Compare  Richelieu^  III.,  i.  (page  495). 
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MeL  That  which  the  Queen  of  Navarre  sent  to  the  poor 
troubadour :  ^  —  "  Let  me  see  the  Oracle  that  can  tell  nations  I 
am  beautiful !''  She  will  admit  me.  I  shall  hear  her  speak— 
I  shall  meet  her  eyes —  I  shall  read  upon  her  cheek  the  sweet 
thoughts  that  translate  themselves  into  blushes.  Then  —then, 
oh,  then  —  she  may  forget  that  I  am  the  peasant's  son  ! 

Widow.    Nay,  if  she  will  but  hear  thee  talk,  Claude ! 

MeL  I  foresee  it  all.  She  will  tell  me  that  desert  is  the  true 
rank.  She  will  give  me  a  badge  —  a  flower  —  a  glove !  Oh  rap- 
ture !  I  shall  join  the  armies  of  the  Republic  —  I  shall  rise—l 
shall  win  a  name  that  beauty  will  not  blush  to  hear.  I  shall  ^^ 
tiun  with  the  right  to  say  to  her  —  "  See,  how  love  does  not 
level  the  proud,  but  raise  the  humble ! "  Oh,  how  my  heart 
swells  within  me !  —  Oh,  what  glorious  prophets  of  the  future 
are  youth  and  hope !  ^  \Knock  at  the  doof* 

Widow.     Come  in. 

Enter  Caspar. 

Mel,  Welcome,  Caspar,  welcome.  Where  is  the  letter? 
Why  do  you  turn  away,  man?  where  is  the  letter?  [Caspar 
gives  him  one.']  This !  This  is  mine,  the  one  I  intrusted  to 
thee.    Didst  thou  not  leave  it  ? 

Caspar.     Yes,  I  left  it. 

MeL     My  own  versus  returned  to  me.     Nothing  else  ! 

Caspar,  Thou  wilt  be  proud  to  hear  how  thy  messenger  was 
honoured.  For  thy  sake,  Melnotte,  I  have  borne  that  which  no 
Frenchman  can  bear  without  disgrace. 

MeL     Disgrace,  Caspar  1  Disgrace  ? 
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Caspar,  I  gave  thy  letter  to  the  porter,  who  passed  it  from 
lackey  to  lackey  till  it  reached  the  lady  it  was  meant  for. 

Mel,  It  reached  her,  then ;  —  you  are  sure  of  that !  It 
reached  her,  —  well,  well  I 

Caspar.  It  reached  her,  and* was  returned  to  me  with  blows. 
Dost  hear,  Melnotte  ?  with  blows !  Deaihl  are  we  slaves  still, 
that  we  are  to  be  thus  dealt  with,  w^  peasants  ? 

Mel.    With  blows  ?    No,  Gaipar,  no ;  not  blows  ! 

Caspar.  I  could  show  iJ^e  the  marks  if  it  were  not  so  deep 
a  shame  to  bear  theio^  The  lackey  who  tossed  thy  letter  into 
the  mire  swore  iibat  his  lady  and  her  mother  never  were  so  in- 
sulted.    WkaX  could  thy  letter  contain,  Claude  ? 

MM.  [looking  over  the  lel/er].  Not  a  line  that  a  serf  might 
not  have  written  to  an  empress.     No,  not  one. 

Caspar.  They  promise  thee  the  same  greeting  they  gave  me, 
if  thou  wilt  pass  that  way.      Shall  we  endure  this,  Claude  ? 

Mel.  [wringing  Caspar's  hand"].  Forgive  me,  the  fault  was 
mine,  I  have  brought  this  on  thee;  I  will  not  forget  it;  thou 
shalt  be  avenged  !     The  heartless  insolence  ! 

Caspar.  Thou  art  moved,  Melnotte  ;  think  not  of  me;  I 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  thee ;  but,  —  a  blow  1 
It  is  not  the  bruise  that  galls,  —  it  is  the  blusk^  Melnotte. 

Mel.  Say,  what  message? —  How  insulted? —  Where- 
fore ?  —    What  the  offence  ? 

Caspar.  Did  you  not  write  to  Pauline  Deschappelles,  the 
daughter  of  the  rich  merchant  ? 

Mel.    Well?  — 

Caspar.  And  are  you  not  a  peasant  —  a  gardener's  son .  — 
that  was  the  offence.  Sleep  on  it,  Melnotte.  Blows  to  a  French 
citizen,  blows  !  \_Exit. 

Widow.    Now  you  are  cured,  Claude  ! 

Mel.  [tearing  the  letter'].  So  do  I  scatter  her  image  to  the 
winds  —  I  will  stop  her  in  the  open  streets  —  I  will  insult  her  — 
I  will  beat  her  menial  ruffians  —  I  will  —  [Turns  suddenly  to 
Widow.]     Mother,  am  I  humpbacked — deformed  —  hideous? 

Widow.     You ! 

Mel.     A  coward  —  a  thief  —  a  liar  ? 

Widow.     You ! 

Mel.    Or  a  dull  fool  —  a  vain,  drivelling,  brainless  idiot  ? 
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Widow-     No,  no. 

MeL  What  am  I  then  —  worse  than  all  these  ?  Why,  I  am 
a  peasant !  What  has  a  peasant  to  do  with  love?  Vain  revolu- 
tions, why  lavish  your  cruelty  on  the  great  ?  Oh  that  we  —we, 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ^  —  had  been  swept 
away,  so  that  the  proud  might  learn  what  the  world  would  be 
without  us !  —  \Knock  at  the  door* 

Enter  SERVAifT  from  the  Inn. 

Servant.     A  letter  for  Citizen  Melnotte. 

Me/,    A  letter !  from  her  perhaps  —  who  sent  thee  ? 

Servant.  Why,  Monsieur  —  I  mean  Citizen  —  Beauseant, 
who  stops  to  dine  at  the  Golden  Lion,  on  his  way  to  his 
chiteau. 

Mel.    Beauseant !  —  {Reads. '\ 

Young  man,  I  know  thy  secret  —  thou  lovest  above  thy  staticm :  if 
thou  hast  wit,  courage,  and  discretion,  I  can  secure  to  thee  the  realiah 
tion  of  thy  most  sanguine  hopes ;  and  the  sole  condition  I  ask  in 
return  is,  that  thou  shalt  be  steadfast  to  thine  own  ends.  I  shall  de- 
mand from  thee  a  solemn  oath  to  marry  her  whom  thou  lovest ;  to 
bear  her  to  thine  home  on  thy  wedding  night.  I  am  serious  —  if  thou 
wouldst  learn  more,  lose  not  a  moment,  but  follow  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  to  thy  friend  and  patron, 

Charles  Beauseant. 

Mel.  Can  I  believe  my  eyes?  Are  our  own  passions  the 
sorcerers  that  raise  up  for  us  spirits  of  good  or  evil?  I  will 
go  instantly. 

Widow.     What  is  this,  Claude  ? 

Mel.  "  Marry  her  whom  thou  lovest "  —  "  bear  her  to  thine 
own  home." —  Oh,  revenge  and  love;  which  of  you  is  the 
stronger? — \_Gazing  on  the  picture. '\  Sweet  face,  thou  smilest 
on  me  from  the  canvas :  weak  fool  that  I  am,  do  I  then  love 
her  still  ?  No,  it  is  the  vision  of  my  own  romance  that  I  have 
worshipped  :  it  is  the  reality  to  which  I  bring  scorn  for  scorn. 
Adieu,  mother:  I  will  return  anon.  My  brain  reels  —  the  earth 
swims  before  me.  —  {Looks  again  at  the  letter."]  No,  it  is  net  a 
mockery ;  I  do  not  dream !  [Exit. 

^  St^  Joshua.  IX.,  21,  23,  27. 
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Acrii. 

Scene  I.  —  The  gardens  of  M.  Deschappelles'  house  at 
Lyons —  the  house  seen  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Enter  Beauseant  and  Glavis. 

Beau,  Well,  what  think  you  of  my  plot?  Has  it  not  suc- 
:eeded  to  a  miracle?  The  instant  that  I  introduced  his  High- 
aess  the  Prince  of  Como^  to  the  pompous  mother  and  the 
scornful  daughter,  it  was  all  over  with  them :  he  came  —  he  saw 
—  he  conquered,*  and,  though  it  is  not  many  days  since  he 
arrived,  they  have  already  promised  him  the  hand  of  Pauline. 

Gla.  It  is  lucky,  though,  that  you  told  them  his  Highness 
travelled  incognito,  for  fear  the  Directory  •  (who  are  not  very 
Eond  of  princes)  should  lay  him  by  the  heels  ;  for  he  has  a  won- 
derful wish  to  keep  up  his  rank,  and  scatters  our  gold  about 
with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  were  watering  his  own  flower- 
pots. 

Beau.  True,  he  is  damnably  extravagant;  I  think  the  sly 
dog  does  it  out  of  malice.  However,  it  must  be  owned  that  he 
reflects  credit  on  his  loyal  subjects,  and  makes  a  very  pretty 
figure  in  his  fine  clothes,  with  my  diamond  snuff-box. 

Gla.  And  my  diamond  ring !  But  do  you  think  he  will  be 
firm  to  the  last  ?  I  fancy  I  see  symptoms  of  relenting  :  he  will 
never  keep  up  his  rank,  if  he  once  let  out  his  conscience. 

Beau,  His  oath  binds  him !  he  cannot  retract  without  being 
forsworn,  and  those  low  fellows  are  always  superstitious  !  But, 
as  it  is,  I  tremble  lest  he  be  discovered:  that  bluff  Colonel 
Damas  (Madame  Deschappelles'  cousin)  evidently  suspects 
lim :  we  must  make  haste  and  conclude  the  farce :  I  have 
hought  of  a  plan  to  end  it  this  very  day. 

Gla.  This  very  day !  Poor  Pauline :  her  dream  will  be  soon 
>ver. 


*  A  city  and  province  on  Lake  Como  in  northern  Italy. 

2  Caesar's  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici."    See  Suetonius,  Vita  Ccssarum^  I.,  37. 

S  France  was  under  the  Directory  from  1795  ^^  '799* 
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Beau.  Yes,  this  day  they  shall  be  married;  this  evening, 
according  to  his  oath,  he  shall  carry  his  bride  to  the  GoUci 
Lion,  and  then  pomp,  equipage,  retinue,  and  title,  all  shall  van- 
ish at  once ;  and  her  Highness  the  Princess  shall  find  that  she 
has  refused  the  son  of  a  Marquis,  to  marry  the  son  of  the  gar- 
dener. —  Oh,  Pauline !  once  loved,  now  hated,  yet  still  not  re- 
linquished, thou  shalt  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs,  —  thou  shah 
know  what  it  is  to  be  humbled  ! 

Enter  from  the  house^  Melnotte,  as  the  Prince  of  Como^  Ual 
ingin  Pauline  ;  Madame  T>^j&QYLPkVYYaAXS^  fanning  ker- 
self  J  and  Colonel  Damas. 

[Beauseant  and  Glavis  how  respectfully,    Paulixb 
and  Melnotte  walk  apart. 

Mme.  Deschap.  Good  morning,  gentlemen ;  really  I  am  id 
fatigued  with  laughter;  the  dear  Prince  b  so  enteitHtfog* 
What  wit  he  has !  Any  one  may  see  that  Jhe  ikas  spent  1^ 
whole  life  in  courts. 

Damas,  And  wiuii  4e  4euce  do  you  know  about  courtSi 
commn.  DcsdiappeHes  ?  You  women  regard  men  just  as  yon 
buy  books — you  never  care  about  what  is  in  them,  but  hair 
they  are  bound  and  lettered.  'Sdeath,  I  don't  think  you  would 
even  look  at  your  Bible  if  it  had  not  a  title  to  it. 

Mme.  Deschap.  How  coarse  you  are,  cousin  Damas!— 
quite  the  manners  of  a  barrack  —  you  don't  deserve  to  be  oneol 
our  family ;  really  we  must  drop  your  acquaintance  when 
Pauline  marries.  I  cannot  patronize  any  relations  that  would 
discredit  my  future  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Como. 

MeL  \advancing\  These  are  beautiful  gardens,  madame* 
[Beauseant  and  Glavis  retire,] —  who  planned  them  ? 

Afme,  Deschap,  A  gardener  named  Melnotte,  your  Highness 
—  an  honest  man  who  knew  his  station.  I  can't  say  as  much 
for  his  son  —  a  presuming  fellow,  who  —  ha !  ha !  actually  wrote 
verses  —  such  doggerel  1  —  to  my  daughter. 

Pauline,  Yes,  how  you  would  have  laughed  at  them.  Prince! 
— you^  who  write  such  beautiful  verses ! 

Mel,    This  Melnotte  must  be  a  monstrous  impudent  person!^ 

Damas,    Is  he  good-looking? 
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Mme.  Deschap.  I  never  notice  such  canaille  ^  —  an  ugly, 
mean-looking  clown,  if  I  remember  right. 

Damas.  Yet  I  heard  your  porter  say  he  was  wonderfully  like 
his  Highness. 

Mel.  [taking  ^^HJF\    You  are  complimentary. 

Mme.  Deschap,  For  shame,  cousin  Damas ! — like  the  Prince, 
Indeed! 

Pauline.  Like  you !  Ah,  mother,  like  our  beautiful  Prince  ! 
Ill  never  speak  to  you  again,  cousin  Damas. 

Mel.  [aside'}.  Humph!  —  rank  is  a  great  beautifier!  I 
never  passed  for  an  Apollo  while  I  was  a  peasant ;  if  I  am  so 
handsome  as  a  prince,  what  should  I  be  as  an  emperor! 
[Aloud.]    Monsieur  Beauseant,  will  you  honour  me  ? 

[Offers  snuff. 

Beau.     No,  your  Highness ;  I  have  no  small  vices. 

Mel.  Nay,  if  it  were  a  vice,  you'd  be  sure  to  have  it. 
Monsieur  Beauseant. 

Mme.  Deschap.    Ha  !  ha !  —  how  very  severe  !  —  what  wit ! 

Beau,  [in  a  rage  and  aside].     Curse  his  impertinence ! 

Mme.  Deschap.    What  a  superb  snuff-box ! 

Pauline.    And  what  a  beautiful  ring ! 

MtL  You  like  the  box  —  a  trifle  —  interesting  perhaps  from 
associations  —  a  present  from  Louis  XIV.,*  to  my  great-great- 
grandmother.     Honour  me  by  accepting  it. 

Beau,  [plucking  him  by  the  sleeve].  How !  —  what  the 
devil!  My  box  —  are  you  mad?  It  is  worth  five  hundred 
louis. 

Mel.  [unheeding  him,  and  turning  to  Pauline].  And  you 
like  this  ring?  Ah,  it  has,  indeed,  a  lustre  since  your  eyes  have 
shone  on  M  [placing  it  on  her  finger].  Henceforth  hold  me, 
sweet  enchantress,  the  Slave  of  the  Ring.' 

Gla.  [pulling  him].  Stay,  stay  —  what  are  you  about  ?  My 
maiden  aunt's  legacy  —  a  diamond  of  the  first  water.  You 
shall  be  hanged  for  swindling,  sir. 

1  Low  people. 

2  King  of  France  from  1643  to  171 5. 

s  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Aladdin  and  his  ring  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
By  rublnng  the  ring  the  bearer  of  it  could  sununon  to  his  service  the  genius  of 
the  ring. 

as 
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MeL  [pretending  not  to  hear].  It  is  curious,  this  ring;  it  is 
the  one  with  which  my  grandfather,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  mar- 
ried the  Adriatic !  ^    [Madame  and  Pauline  examine  the  ring. 

Mel.  [to  Beauseant  and  Glavis].  Fie,  gentlemen  I  princes 
must  be  generous.  —  [Turns  to  Damas,  who  Tvatches  them 
closely, "]  These  kind  friends  have  my  interest  so  much  at 
heart,  that  they  are  as  careful  of  my  property  as  if  it  were 
their  own! 

Beau,  and  Gla.  [confusedly].  Ha!  ha! — very  good  joke 
that !    [Appear  to  remonstrate  with  Melnotte  in  dumb  shorn. 

Damas.  What's  all  that  whispering  ?  I  am  sure  there  is 
some  juggle  here :  hang  me,  if  I  think  he  is  an  Italian  after  alL 
Gad,  I'll  try  him.     Servitore  umilissimo,  Eccellenza.* 

Mel.    Hum  —  what  does  he  mean,  I  wonder? 

DamcLs.    Godo  di  vedervi  in  buona  salute. f 

MeL    Hem  —  hem ! 

Damas,    Fa  bel  tempo  —  che  si  dice  di  nuovo  ?  J 

Mel.    Well,  sir,  what's  all  that  gibberish  ? 

Damas,  Oh,  oh!  —  only  Italian,  your  Highness! —  The 
Prince  of  Como  does  not  understand  his  own  language! 

Mel.    Not  as  you  pronounce  it ;  who  the  deuce  could  ? 

Mme.  Deschap.  Ha!  ha!  cousin  Damas,  never  pretend 
to  what  you  don't  know. 

Pauline.  Ha!  ha!  cousin  Damas;  j^^??/  speak  Italian,  in- 
deed !  [Makes  a  mocking  gesture  at  him. 

Beau,  [to  Glavis].     Clever  dog !  —  how  ready ! 

*  Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant. 
1 1  am  glad  to  see  you  in  good  health. 
J  Fine  weather.     What  news  is  there? 


1  This  ceremony,  celebrated  every  Ascension  Day,  was  instituted  early  i« 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  Doge  of  Venice  in  a  vessel  called  Bucentainr 
went  in  great  pomp  upon  the  Adriatic  and  performed  a  marriage  ceremony 
with  the  sea  by  casting  a  ring  into  the  water.  The  ceremony  has  been  <&■ 
continued  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

*•  The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  I  *' 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  IV^  li 
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Gla.  Ready,  yes;  with  my  diamond  ring! —  Damn  his 
readiness ! 

Damas.  Laugh  at  me! — laugh  at  a  colonel  in  the  French 
army  I  — the  fellow's  an  impostor;  I  know  he  is.  Til  see  if  he 
understands  fighting  as  well  as  he  does  Italian.  —  {^Gifes  up  to 
himy  and  aside."]  Sir,  you  are  a  jackanapes !  —  Can  you  con- 
strue that? 

Mel.  No,  sir;  I  never  construe  afEronts  in  the  presence  of 
ladies;  by-and-by  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  a  lesson — or  give 
one. 

Damas.     Ill  find  the  occasion,  never  fear ! 

Mme.  Desckap.    Where  are  you  going,  cousin  ? 

Damas.    To  correct  my  Italian.  \Exit. 

Beau.  \to  Gla  vis].  Let  us  after,  and  pacify  him ;  he  evi- 
dently suspects  something. 

Gla.    Yes  I  —  but  my  diamond  ring ! 

Beau.  And  my  box !  —  We  are  over-taxed  fellow-subjects ! 
—  we  must  stop  the  supplies,  and  dethrone  the  prince. 

Gla.  Prince!  —  he  ought  to  be  heir-apparent  to  King 
Stork. ^  \Exeunt  Beauseant  and  Gla  vis. 

Mme.  Deschap,  Dare  I  ask  your  Highness  to  forgive  my 
cousin's  insufferable  vulgarity.? 

Pauline.  Oh  yes!  —  you  will  forgive  his  manner  for  the 
sake  of  his  heart. 

Mel.  And  the  sake  of  his  cousin.  —  Ah,  madam,  there  is 
one  comfort  in  rank,  —  we  are  so  sure  of  our  position  that  we 
are  not  easily  affronted.  Besides,  M.  Damas  has  bought  the 
right  of  indulgence  from  his  friends,  by  never  showing  it  to  his 
enemies. 

Pauline.  Ah  !  he  is,  indeed,  as  brave  in  action  as  he  is  rude 
in  speech.  He  rose  from  the  ranks  to  his  present  grade,  and 
in  two  years ! 

Mel.     In  two  years !  —  two  years,  did  you  say  ? 

Mme.  Deschap.  [aside].     I  don't  like  leaving  girls  alone  with 


1  An  allusion  to  yEsop's  fable  of  the  Fro^s  Asking  for  a  King.  Jupiter 
at  last  sent  them  a  stork,  which  devoured  them.  In  Phaedrus*  version  (I..  2) 
of  the  fable  it  was  a  water  snake  and  in  La  Fontaine's  (III.,  4)  a  crane  that 
was  sent. 
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their  lovers ;  but,  with  a  prince,  It  would  be  so  ill-bred  to  be 
prudish.  [Exit, 

MeL  You  can  be  proud  of  your  connection  with  one  who 
owes  his  position  to  merit,  —  not  birth. 

Pauline.    Why,  yes ;  but  still  — 

MeL    Still  what,  Pauline ! 

Pauline,  There  is  something  glorious  in  the  heritage  of 
command.  A  man  who  has  ancestors  is  like  a  representative 
of  the  past 

MeL  True ;  but,  like  other  representatives,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  is  a  silent  member.  Ah,  Pauline !  not  to  the  past,  but  to 
the  future,  looks  true  nobility,  and  finds  its  blazon  in  posterity. 

Pauline,  You  say  this  to  please  me,  who  have  no  anceston; 
but  you,  prince,  must  be  proud  of  so  illustrious  a  race ! 

MeL  No,  no !  I  would  not,  were  I  fifty  times  a  prince,  be 
a  pensioner  on  the  dead !  I  honour  birth  and  ancestry  when 
they  are  regarded  as  the  incentives  to  exertion,  not  the  titl^ 
deeds  to  sloth  !  I  honour  the  laurels  that  overshadow  the 
graves  of  our  fathers ; — it  is  our  fathers  I  emulate,  when  I  desire 
that  beneath  the  evergreen  I  myself  have  planted  my  own  ashei 
may  repose !     Dearest !  couldst  thou  but  see  with  my  eyes ! 

Pauline,  I  cannot  forego  pride  when  I  look  on  thee,  and 
think  that  thou  lovest  me.  Sweet  Prince,  tell  me  again  of  thy 
palace  by  the  Lake  of  Como ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  hear  of  thy 
splendours  since  thou  didst  swear  to  me  that  they  would  be 
desolate  without  Pauline  ;  and  when  thou  describest  them,  it  is 
with  a  mocking  lip  and  a  noble  scorn,  as  if  custom  had  made 
thee  disdain  greatness. 

MeL     Nay,  dearest,  nay,  if  thou  wouldst  have  me  paint 
The  home  to  which,  could  love  fulfil  its  prayers. 
This  hand  would  lead  thee,  listen  !  *  —     A  deep  vale 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  Melnotte  evades  the  request  of  PauUne. 
He  proceeds  to  describe  a  home,  which  he  does  not  say  he  possesses,  but  to 
which  he  would  lead  her,  ^^  could  Love  fulfil  its  prayers^  This  caution  ii 
intended  as  a  reply  to  a  sagacious  critic  who  censures  the  description  because 
it  is  not  an  exact  and  prosaic  inventory  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Lake  of 
Como  I  —  When  Melnotte,  for  instance,  talks  of  birds  "  that  syllable  tiie  nane 
of  Pauline"  (by  the  way,  a  literal  translation  from  an  Italian  poet),  he  is  not 
thinking  of  ornithology,  but  probably  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  He  is  ventiig 
the  extravagant,  but  natural,  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  and  the  lover. 
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Shut  out  by  Alpine  hiOs  from  the  rude  world ; 
Near  a  clear  lake,  maigined  by  fruits  of  gold 
And  whispering  mjrrtles ;  g^asnng  ^  softest  sides. 
As  cloudless,  save  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows. 
As  I  would  have  thy  fate ! 

Pauline,  My  own  dear  love ! 

Mel.    A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  summer 
Its  marble  walls,  from  out  a  glossy  bower 
Of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds, 
Whose  songs  should  syllable  thy  name !    At  noon 
We'd  sit  beneath  the  arching  vines,  and  wonder 
Why  Earth  could  be  unhappy,  while  the  Heavens 
Still  left  us  youth  and  love !    We'd  have  no  friends 
That  were  not  lovers ;  no  ambition,  save 
To  excel  them  all  in  love ;  we'd  read  no  books 
That  were  not  tales  of  love  —  that  we  might  smile 
To  think  how  poorly  eloquence  of  words 
Translates  the  poetiy  of  hearts  like  ours ! 
And  when  night  came,  amidst  the  breathless  Heavens 
We'd  guess  what  star  should  be  our  home  when  love 
Becomes  immortal ;  while  the  perfumed  light 
Stole  through  the  mists  of  alabaster  lamps, 
And  every  air  was  heavy  with  the  sighs 
Of  orange-groves  and  music  from  sweet  lutes, 
And  murmurs  of  low  fountains  that  gush  forth 
r  the  midst  of  roses  !  —    Dost  thou  like  the  picture  ? 

Pauline.     Oh,  as  the  bee  upon  the  flower,  I  hang 
Upon  the  honey  of  thy  eloquent  tongue  ! 
Am  I  not  blest  ?    And  if  I  love  too  wildly, 
Who  would  not  love  thee  like  Pauline? 

Mel,  \bitterly\  Oh,  false  one  I 

It  is  Xki^ prince  thou  lovest,  not  the  man  : 
If  in  the  stead  of  luxury,  pomp,  and  power, 
I  had  painted  poverty,  and  toil,  and  care. 
Thou  hadst  found  no  honey  on  my  tongue ;  —  Pauline, 
That  is  not  love  ! 

Pauline.  Thou  wrong'st  me,  cruel  Prince  I 


1  Reflecting.    Compare  III ,  ii.  (page  411)  and  Richelieu,  I.,  i.  (page  450). 
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At  first,  in  truth,  I  might  not  have  been  won, 

Save  through  the  weakness  of  a  flattered  pride ; 

But  nowy  —  oh  !  trust  me,  —  couldst  thou  fall  from  power 

And  sink  — 

Mel,  As  low  as  that  poor  gardener's  son 

Who  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  thee  ?  — 

Pauline.  Even  then, 

Methinks  thou  wouldst  be  only  made  more  dear 
By  the  sweet  thought  that  I  could  prove  how  deep 
Is  woman's  love  1     We  are  like  the  insects,  caught 
By  the  poor  glittering  of  a  garish  flame ;  ^ 
But,  oh,  the  wings  once  scorched,  the  brightest  star 
Lures  us  no  more  ;  and  by  the  fatal  light 
We  cling  till  death ! 

MeL  Angel !    \Aside^  O  conscience !  conscience! 

It  must  not  be ;  —  her  love  hath  grown  a  torture 
Worse  than  her  hate.     I  will  at  once  to  Beauseant, 
And  —  ha  !  he  comes.     Sweet  love,  one  moment  leave  me. 
I  have  business  with  these  gentlemen  —  I  —  I 
Will  forthwith  join  you. 

Pauline,  Do  not  tarry  long !  \Exil 

Enter  Beauseant  and  Glavis. 

Mel,  Release  me  from  my  oath,  —  I  will  not  many 
her! 

Beau,    Then  thou  art  perjured. 

Mel,  No,  I  was  not  in  my  senses  when  I  swore  to  thee  to 
marry  her !  I  was  blind  to  all  but  her  scorn  !  —  deaf  to  all  but 
my  passion  and  my  rage  !  Give  me  back  my  poverty  and  my 
honour ! 

Beau,  It  is  too  late,  —  you  must  marry  her !  and  this  day. 
I  have  a  story  already  coined,  and  sure  to  pass  current  This 
Damas  suspects  thee,  —  he  will  set  the  police  to  work ;  —  thou 
wilt  be  detected — Pauline  will  despise  and  execrate  thee. 
Thou  wilt  be  sent  to  the  common  gaol  as  a  swindler. 

Mel,     Fiend ! 


11 


1  "  Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare.' 

Byron,  Ckilde  Harold^  I.,  iz.,  8. 
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Beau,  And  in  the  heat  of  the  girl's  resentment  (you  know  of 
what  resentment  is  capable)  and  the  parents*  shame,  she  will 
be  induced  to  marry  the  first  that  offers  —  even  perhaps  your 
humble  servant. 

MeL  You !  No ;  that  were  worse — for  thou  hast  no  mercy  ! 
I  will  marry  her  —  I  will  keep  my  oath.  Quick,  then,  with  the 
damnable  invention  thou  art  hatching ;  —  quick,  if  thou  wouldst 
not  have  me  strangle  thee  or  myself. 

Gla,  What  a  tiger  I  Too  fierce  for  a  prince ;  —  he  ought  to 
have  been  the  Grand  Turk.^ 

Beau,    Enough  —  I  will  despatch  ;  be  prepared. 

\Exeunt  Beauseant  and  Glavis. 

Enter  Dam  as  with  two  swords, 

Datnas,  Now,  then,  sir,  the  ladies  are  no  longer  your  excuse. 
I  have  brought  you  a  couple  of  dictionaries ;  let  us  see  if  your 
Highness  can  find  out  the  Latin  for  bilbo.^ 

MeL    Away,  sir !  I  am  in  no  humour  for  jesting. 

Damas,  I  see  you  understand  something  of  the  grammar ; 
you  decline  the  noun-substantive  "  small-sword "  with  great 
ease;  but  that  won't  do  — you  must  take  a  lesson  va parsing,^ 

Mel,    Fool  I 

Damas.  Sir,  as  sons  take  after  their  mother,  so  the  man  who 
calls  me  a  fool  insults  the  lady  who  bore  me ;  there's  no  escape 
for  you  —  fight  you  shall,  or  — 

Mel,     Oh,  enough  !  enough  !  —  take  your  ground. 

{They  fight;  Damas  is  disarmed.     Melnotte  takes 
up  the  sword  and  returns  it  to  Damas  respectfully, 
A  just  punishment  to  the  brave  soldier  who  robs  the  State  of 
its  best  property  —  the  sole  right  to  his  valour  and  his  life. 

Damas,  Sir,  you  fence  exceedingly  well ;  you  must  be  a  man 
of  honour  —  I  don't  care  a  jot  whether  you  are  a  prince ;  but 
a  man  who  has  carte  and  tierce  *  at  his  fingers'  ends  must  be  a 
gentleman. 

Mel,  [aside].     Gentleman !    Ay,  I  was  a  gentleman  before 

1  The  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

3  A  fine  sword,  named  from  Bilbao,  Spain. 

8  A  pun  on  the  grammatical  term  parsing  djA  the  fencing  term  passing. 

4  Fencing  terms. 
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I  turned  conspirator ;  for  honest  men  are  the  gentlemen  of  Na- 
ture !     Colonel,  they  tell  me  you  rose  from  the  ranks. 

Datnas.     I  did. 

Mel.    And  in  two  years ! 

Damas.  It  is  true  ;  that's  no  wonder  in  our  army  at  present 
Why,  the  oldest  general  in  the  service  is  scarcely  thirty,  and  we 
have  some  of  two-and-twenty. 

MeL     Two-and-twenty ! 

Damas.  Yes ;  in  the  French  army,  now  a  days,  promotion  is 
not  a  matter  of  purchase.  We  are  all  heroes,  because  we  may 
be  all  generals.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  cypress,  because  we 
may  all  hope  for  the  laurel. 

Mel.  A  general  at  two-and-twenty  !  {turning  away]  —  Sir,  I 
may  ask  you  a  favour  one  of  these  days. 

Damas,  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  to  grant  it.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  I  like  a  man  after  I've  fought  with  him. 

{Hides  the  swords. 

Enter  Madame  Deschappelles  and  Beauseant. 

Mme,  Deschap.  Oh,  prince,  —  prince !  —  What  do  I  hear? 
You  must  fly  —  you  must  quit  us ! 

Mel.     I  !  — 

Beau,  Yes,  prince :  read  this  letter,  just  received  from  my 
friend  at  Paris,  one  of  the  Directory;  they  suspect  you  of  de- 
signs against  the  Republic :  they  are  very  suspicious  of  princes, 
and  your  family  take  part  with  the  Austrians.  Knowing  that  I 
introduced  your  Highness  at  Lyons,  my  friend  writes  to  me  to 
say  that  you  must  quit  the  town  immediately,  or  you  will  be 
arrested,  —  thrown  into  prison,  perhaps  guillotined!  Fly!  — 
I  will  order  horses  to  your  carriage  instantly.  Fly  to  Mar- 
seilles ;  there  you  can  take  ship  to  Leghorn.^ 

Mme.  Deschap.     And  what's  to  become  of  Pauline  ?    Am  I 
not  to  be  mother  to  a  princess,  after  all  ? 

Enter  Pauline  and  Monsieur  Deschappelles. 

Pauline  {throwing  herself  into   Melnotte's  arms}     You 
must  leave  us  !  —  Leave  Pauline  ! 


1  English  name  for  Livomo,  Italy. 
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Mme,  Deschap.  I  never  notice  such  canaille'^  —  an  ugly, 
mean-looking  clown,  if  I  remember  right. 

DamcLs.  Yet  I  heard  your  porter  say  he  was  wonderfully  like 
his  Highness. 

MeL  \Jaking  snuff"].    You  are  complimentary. 

Mme.  Deschap.  For  shame,  cousin  Damas ! — like  the  Prince, 
indeed ! 

Pauline.  Like  you !  Ah,  mother,  like  our  beautiful  Prince  ! 
Ill  never  speak  to  you  again,  cousin  Damas. 

Mel.  [astde'].  Humph!  —  rank  is  a  great  beautifier!  I 
never  passed  for  an  Apollo  while  I  was  a  peasant ;  if  I  am  so 
handsome  as  a  prince,  what  should  I  be  as  an  emperor! 
lAloud.]    Monsieur  Beauseant,  will  you  honour  me  ? 

[.Offers  snuff. 

Beau.     No,  your  Highness ;  I  have  no  small  vices. 

Mel.  Nay,  if  it  were  a  vice,  you'd  be  sure  to  have  it. 
Monsieur  Beauseant. 

Mnu.  Deschap.    Ha  !  ha !  —  how  very  severe  !  —  what  wit ! 

Beau,  \in  a  rage  and  aside].     Curse  his  impertinence ! 

Mme.  Deschap.    What  a  superb  snuff-box ! 

Pauline.    And  what  a  beautiful  ring  ! 

MeL  You  like  the  box  —  a  trifle  —  interesting  perhaps  from 
associations  —  a  present  from  Louis  XIV.,*  to  my  great-great- 
gp'andmother.     Honour  me  by  accepting  it. 

Beau,  [plucking  him  by  the  sleeve].  How !  —  what  the 
devil !  My  box  —  are  you  mad  ?  It  is  worth  five  hundred 
louis. 

Mel.  [unheeding  him,  and  turning  to  Pauline].  And  you 
like  this  ring  ?  Ah,  it  has,  indeed,  a  lustre  since  your  eyes  have 
shone  on  it  [placing  it  on  her  finger].  Henceforth  hold  me, 
sweet  enchantress,  the  Slave  of  the  Ring.' 

Gla.  [pulling him].  Stay,  stay  —  what  are  you  about?  My 
maiden  aunt's  legacy  —  a  diamond  of  the  first  water.  You 
shall  be  hanged  for  swindling,  sir. 

1  Low  people. 

2  King  of  France  from  1643  t®  *7*5* 

S  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Aladdin  and  hb  ring  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
By  rubbing  the  ring  the  bearer  of  it  could  summon  to  his  service  the  genius  of 
the  rinff. 
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You  are  very  good  to  have  forgiven  us  for  refusing  you ;  bu 
see  —  a  prince  ! 

Beau,  And  such  a  prince  !  Madam,  I  cannot  blush  i 
success  of  so  illustrious  a  rival.  —  \^Aside^  Now  will  I  i 
them  to  the  village,  enjoy  my  triumph,  and  to-morrow,  i 
hour  of  thy  shame  and  grief,  I  think,  proud  girl,  thou  wilt  ] 
even  these  arms  to  those  of  the  gardener*s  son.  [ 

Mme,  Deschap,  Come,  Monsieur  Deschappelles,  give 
arm  to  her  Highness  that  is  to  be. 

M.  Deschap.  I  don't  like  doing  business  in  such  a  h 
'tis  not  the  way  with  the  house  of  Deschappelles  and  Co. 

Mme,  Deschap.  There,  now,  you  fancy  you  are  ii 
counting-house,  don't  you  ?  [Pushes  him  to  Pau 

MeL  Stay,  stay,  Pauline  —  one  word.  Have  you  no  sc 
no  fear?    Speak  —  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 

Pauline.  When  I  loved  thee,  thy  fate  became  mine, 
umph  or  danger  —  joy  or  sorrow  —  I  am  by  thy  side. 

Damas.  Well,  well,  prince,  thou  art  a  lucky  man  to 
loved.  She  is  a  good  little  girl  in  spite  of  her  foibles  — 
her  as  happy  as  if  she  were  not  to  be  a  princess  \slappif 
on  the  shoulder].  Come,  sir,  I  wish  you  joy  —  young  — 
—  lovely ;  —  zounds,  I  envy  you  ! 

Mel,  [who  has  stood  apart  in  gloomy  abstraction] 
Do  you  ?  * 

*  On  the  stage  the  following  lines  are  added :  — 

Do  you  ?    Wise  judges  are  we  of  each  other. 

"  Woo,  wed,  and  bear  her  home  !  "    So  runs  the  bond 

To  which  I  sold  myself,  — and  then  — what  then  ? 

Away !  —  I  will  not  look  beyond  the  hour. 

Like  children  in  the  dark,  I  dare  not  face 

The  shades  that  gather  round  me  in  the  distance. 

You  envy  me  —  I  thank  you  —  you  may  read 

My  joy  upon  my  brow  —  I  thank  you,  sir  ! 

If  hearts  had  audible  language,  you  would  hear 

What  mine  would  answer  when  you  talk  of  envy! 
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ACT  in. 

E  I.  —  The  exterior  of  ike  GoldeH  Lion  —  time,  hn- 
light.     The  moon  rises  during  the  scene. 

Enter  Landlord  and  his  Daughter  from  the  Inn, 

•nd.     Ha  —  ha  —  ha !     Wdl,  I  never  shall  get  over  it.    Our 

ie  is  a  prince  with  a  vengeance  now.     His  carriage  breaks 

I  at  my  inn  —  ha  —  ha ! 

net.    And  what  airs  the  young  lady  gives  herself !    ^  Is  this 

»est  room  yoo  have,  young  woman  ?  "  with  such  a  toss  of 

ead. 

nd.    Well, get  in,  Janet;  get  in  and  see  to  the  supper: 

ervants  must  sup  before  they  go  back.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Beauseant  and  Glavis. 

au.  You  see  our  princess  is  lodged  at  last — one  stage 
,  and  shell  be  at  her  joumey^s  end  —  the  beautiful  palace 
e  foot  of  the  Alps !  —  ha  —  ha ! 

d.  Faith,  I  pity  the  poor  Pauline  —  especially  if  she's  going 
p  at  the  Golden  Lion.  [Makes  a  wry  face."]  I  shall  never 
t  that  cursed  ragout. 

Enter  Melnotte  from  the  Inn. 

au.    Your  servant,  my  prince ;  you  reigned  most  worthily. 

idole  with  you  on  your  abdication.     I  am  afraid  that  your 

ness's  retinue  are  not  very  faithful  servants.     I  think  they 

luit  you  in  the  moment  of  your  f sdl  —  'tis  the  fate  of  great- 

^    But  you  are  welcome  to  your  fine  clothes  —  also  the 

ond  snuff-box,  which  Louis  XIV.  gave  to  your  great-great- 

imother. 

2.     And  the  ring,  with  which  your  grandfather  the  Doge 

inice  married  the  Adriatic.^ 

r/.     I  have  kept  my  oath,  gentlemen  —  say,  have  I  kept 

ath? 


1  "  Authority  forgets  a  dying  king." 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur ^  289. 
€e  Act  II.,  Scene  i.  (page  396),  and  note. 
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Beau.     Most  religiously. 

Mel,  Then  you  have  done  with  me  and  mine  —  away  with 
you! 

Beau,     How,  knave  ? 

Mel,  Look  you,  our  bond  is  over.  Proud  conquerors  that 
we  are,  we  have  won  the  victory  over  a  simple  girl — com- 
promised her  honour  —  embittered  her  life  —  blasted,  in  their 
very  blossoms,  all  the  flowers  of  her  youth.  This  is  your  tri- 
umph, —  it  is  my  shame !  [Turns  to  Beauseant].  Enjoy  thy 
triumph,  but  not  in  my  sight.  I  was  her  betrayer — I  am\m 
protector !  Cross  but  her  path  —  one  word  of  scorn,  one  look 
of  insult  —  nay,  but  one  quiver  of  that  mocking  lip,  and  I  will 
teach  thee  that  bitter  word  thou  hast  graven  eternally  in  tiifa 
heart  —  Repentance  / 

Beau,     His  Highness  is  most  grandiloquent. 

Mel,  Highness  me  no  more !  Beware !  Remorse  has 
made  me  a  new  being.  Away  with  you !  There  is  danger  in 
me.     Away ! 

Gla,  [aside].  He's  an  awkward  fellow  to  deal  with:  come 
away,  Beauseant. 

Beau,  I  know  the  respect  due  to  rank.  Adieu,  my  prince. 
Any  commands  at  Lyons?  Yet  hold  —  I  promised  you  200 
louis  on  your  wedding-day ;  here  they  are. 

Mel.  [dashing  the  purse  to  the  ground].  I  gave  you  revenge, 
I  did  not  sell  it.  Take  up  your  silver,  Judas  ;  take  it.  —  Ay, 
it  is  fit  you  should  learn  to  stoop. 

Beau.  You  will  beg  my  pardon  for  this  some  day.  [Aside  to 
Glavis.]  Come  to  my  chateau  —  I  shall  return  hither  to- 
morrow, to  learn  how  Pauline  likes  her  new  dignity. 

Mel,    Are  you  not  gone  yet  ? 

Beau.    Your  Highnesses  most  obedient,  most  faithful  — 

Gla,    And  most  humble  servants.     Ha !  ha ! 

[Exeunt  Beauseant  and  Glavis. 

Mel.  Thank  Heaven  I  had  no  weapon,  or  I  should  have  slain 
them.  Wretch  !  what  can  I  say  ?  Where  tym  ?  On  all  sides 
mockery  —  the  very  boors  within  — [Laughter from  the  /««.]— 
'Sdeath,  if  even  in  this  short  absence  the  exposure  shoulcf  have 
chanced.  I  will  call  her.  We  will  go  hence.  I  have  already 
sent  one  I  can  trust  to  my  mother's  house.  There,  at  least, 
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none   can  insult  her  agoaj — zloar 

alone  must  she  learn  what  a  ¥frari  sbe  2ai  smm.  n  j:^^ 


As  he  turns  to  the  dem-,  emUr  PatiJ3E  -^iik  m  1 


Pauline,  Ah  !  my  lord,  wiat  a  pisce :  I 
rude  people-  They  stare  and  wi^  5i:^.  I  :>^c  ±i±  verj  sirii: 
of  a  prince,  though  he  travels  imcg'^mzz^.  r=r:a  fi-±cr  bxits^ 
heads.  What  a  pity  die  carnage  sSc^^  hrtak  foTn  i^  sazh 
a  spot !  Yon  are  not  wdl  —  the  drocs  srarr  oc  vxir  i.«ow  — 
your  hand  is  feverish. 

Mel.     Nay,  it  is  hot  a  passing  spasm  :  the  air  — 
Pauline.     Is  not  the  soft  air  of  vocr  native  soodi — 
How  pale  he  is !  —  indeed  dioa  art  not  welL 
Where  are  our  peof^  ?    I  will  call  them. 

MeL  HcM ! 

I  —  I  am  well. 

Pauline.  Thou  art !  —     Ah !  now  I  know  it. 

Thou  fanciest,  my  kind  lord  —  I  know  thou  dost  — 
Thou  fanciest  these  rude  walls,  these  rustic  gossips, 
Brick'd  floors,  sour  wine,  coarse  viands,  vex  Pauline ; 
And  so  they  might,  but  thou  art  by  my  side. 
And  I  forget  all  else. 

Enter  Landlord,  the  Servants  peeping  and  laughing  over 

his  shoulder. 

Land.  My  lord  —  your  Highness  — 

Will  your  most  noble  Excellency  choose  — 

Mel.     Begone,  sir  !  [Exit  Landlord  laughing. 

Pauline.  How  could  they  have  leam'd  thy  rank  ? 

One's  servants  are  so  vain  !  —  nay,  let  it  not 
Chafe  thee,  sweet  prince  !  —  a  few  short  days  and  we 
Shall  see  thy  palace  by  its  lake  of  silver, 
And  —  nay,  nay,  spendthrift,  is  thy  wealth  of  smiles 
Already  drained,  or  dost  thou  play  the  miser  ? 

Mel.    Thine  eyes  would  call  up  smiles  in  deserts,  fair  one. 
Let  us  escape  these  rustics :  close  at  hand 
There  is  a  cot,  where  I  have  bid  prepare 
Our  evening  lodgment  —  a  rude,  homely  roof, 
But  honest,  where  our  welcome  will  not  be 
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Made  torture  by  the  vulgar  eyes  and  tongues 
That  are  as  death  to  Love !     A  heavenly  night ! 
The  wooing  air  and  the  soft  moon  invite  us. 
Wilt  walk  ?     I  pray  thee,  now,  —  I  know  the  path, 
Ay,  every  inch  of  it ! 

Pauline.  What,  thou  /  methought 

Thou  wert  a  stranger  in  these  parts  ?     Ah,  truant, 
Some  village  beauty  lured  thee ;  —  thou  art  now 
Grown  constant  ? 

Mel.  Trust  me. 

Pauline.  Princes  are  so  changeful ! 

Mel.    Come,  dearest,  come. 

Pauline,  Shall  I  not  call  our  people 

To  light  us  ? 

Mel.  Heaven  will  lend  its  stars  for  torches ! 

It  is  not  far. 

Pauline.      The  night  breeze  chills  me. 

Mel.  Nay, 

Let  me  thus  mantle  thee ;  —  it  is  not  cold. 

Pauline.     Never  beneath  thy  smile ! 

Mel.  [aside"].  O  Heaven  1  forgive  me! 

\_ExeunL 

Scene  II.  —  Melnotte*s  cottage — Widow  bustling  about ^ 

a  table  spread  for  supper. 

Widow.  So,  I  think  that  looks  very  neat.  He  sent  me  a 
line,  so  blotted  that  I  can  scarcely  read  it,  to  say  he  would  be 
here  almost  immediately.  She  must  have  loved  hira  well 
indeed  to  have  forgotten  his  birth ;  for  though  he  was  introduced 
to  her  in  disguise,  he  is  too  honourable  not  to  have  revealed  to 
her  the  artifice,  which  her  love  only  could  forgive.  Well,  1  do 
not  wonder  at  it ;  for  though  my  son  is  not  a  prince,  he  ought 
to  be  one,  and  that's  almost  as  good.  [Knock  at  the  door.] 
Ah !  here  they  are. 

Enter  Melnotte  and  Pauline. 

Widow.     Oh,  my  boy — the  pride  of  my  heart ! — welcomei 
welcome !     I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,  but  I  do  love  him  so ! 
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Pauline,  Good  woman,  I  really  —  why  prince,  what  is  this  ? 
—  does  the  old  lady  know  you  ?  Oh,  I  guess,  you  have  done 
her  some  service.     Another  proof  of  your  kind  heart ;  is  it  not  ? 

MeL    Of  my  kind  heart,  ay  ! 

Pauline.     So  you  know  the  prince  ? 

Widow.  Know  him,  madam? —  Ah,  I  begin  to  fear  it 
is  you  who  know  him  not ! 

Pauline.  Do  you  think  she  is  mad?  Can  we  stay  here, 
my  lord?     I  think  there's  something  very  wild  about  her. 

Mel.  Madam,  I  —  no,  I  cannot  tell  her;  my  knees  knock 
together :  what  a  coward  is  a  man  who  has  lost  his  honour !  ^ 
Speak  to  her — speak  to  \\tt  [to  kis  motherl  —  tell  her  that  — 

0  Heaven,  that  I  were  dead ! 

Pauline.  How  confused  he  looks!  —  this  strange  place!  — 
this  woman  —  what  can  it  mean  ?  —  I  half  suspect  —  Who  are 
you,  madam! — who  are  you?  can't  you  speak?  are  you  struck 
dumb? 

Widow.  Claude,  you  have  not  deceived  her  ?  —  Ah,  shame 
upon  you !  I  thought  that,  before  you  went  to  the  altar,  she 
was  to  have  known  all. 

Pauline.    All !  what  ?  —     My  blood  freezes  in  my  veins  ! 

Widow.  Poor  lady !  —  dare  I  tell  her,  Claude  ?  [Melnotte 
makes  a  sign  ofassent.']  Know  you  not  then,  madam,  that  this 
young  man  is  of  poor  though  honest  parents  ?  Know  you  not 
that  you  are  wedded  to  my  son,  Claude  Melnotte  ? 

Pauline.  Your  son  !  hold  —  hold  !  do  not  speak  to  me.  — 
\Approaches  Melnotte,  and  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm."]  Is 
this  a  jest  ?  is  it  ?  I  know  it  is,  only  speak  —  one  word  —  one 
look  —  one  smile.     I  cannot  believe  —  I  who  loved  thee  so  — 

1  cannot  believe  that  thou  art  such  a  —    No,  I  will  not  wrong 
thee  by  a  harsh  word  —    Speak ! 

Mel,     Leave  us  —  have  pity  on  her,  on  me :  leave  us. 
Widow.     Oh,  Claude,  that  I  should  live  to  see  thee  bowed 
by  shame  !  thee  of  whom  I  was  so  proud  ! 

[Exit  by  the  staircase, 
Pauline,     Her  son  —  her  son ! 
Mel.  '^Q\i^  lady,  hear  me. 


1  <*  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all."  ^  Hamlet^  III.,  i.,  83. 
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Pauline,  ^         /  Hear  thee  I 

Ay,  speak  —  her  son!  have  fiends  a  parent?  speak, 
That  thou  mayst  silence  curses  —  speak  ! 

Mel.  No,  curse  me: 

Thy  curse  would  blast  me  less  than  thy  forgiveness. 

Pauline  [laughing  wildly\    "  This  is  thy  palace,  where  tlje 
perfumed  light 
Steals  through  the  mist  of  alabaster  lamps, 
And  every  air  is  heavy  with  the  sighs 
Of  orange-groves,  and  music  from  sweet  lutes, 
And  murmurs  of  low  fountains,  that  gush  forth 
r  the  midst  of  roses !  "     Dost  thou  like  the  picture? * 
This  is  my  bridal  home,  and  thou  my  bridegroom. 

0  fool  —  O  dupe  —  O  wretch  1  —  I  see  it  all  — 
The  by-word  and  the  jeer  of  every  tongue 

In  Lyons.     Hast  thou  in  thy  heart  one  touch 
Of  human  kindness  ?  if  thou  hast,  why,  kill  me, 
And  save  thy  wife  from  madness.     No,  it  cannot  — 
It  cannot  be  :  this  is  some  horrid  dream : 

1  shall  wake  soon.  —  {Touching  him!\    Art  flesh?  art  man?  of 

but 
The  shadows  seen  in  sleep  ?     It  is  too  real. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  how  sinn'd  against  thee, 
That  thou  shouldst  crush  me  thus  ? 

Mel.  Pauline,  by  pride 

Angels  have  fallen  ere  thy  time :  ^  by  pride  — 
That  sole  alloy  of  thy  most  lovely  mould  — 
The  evil  spirit  of  a  bitter  love, 


1  She  is  quoting  from  CIaude*s  description  in  Act  II.,  Scene  i  (page  599)* 

2  "  In  pride,  in  reas'ning  pride,  our  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes, 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel." 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man^  I.,  123^ 

"  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 

Shakespeare,  Henry  VIII.^  III.,  it,  440-1. 
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And  a  revengeful  heart,  had  power  upon  thee. 

From  my  first  years  my  soul  was  filPd  with  thee : 

I  saw  thee  midst  the  flow'rs  the  lowly  boy 

Tended,  unmark'd  by  thee  —  a  spirit  of  bloom, 

And  joy,  and  freshness,  as  if  Spring  itself 

Were  made  a  living  thing,  and  wore  thy  shape  I 

I  saw  thee,  and  the  passionate  heart  of  man 

Enter'd  the  breast  of  the  wild-dreaming  boy. 

And  from  that  hour  I  grew  —  what  to  the  last 

I  shall  be  — thine  adorer  I    WeU,  this  love 

Vain,  frantic,  guilty,  if  thou  wilt,  becam'e 

A  fountain  of  ambition  and  bright  hope ; 

I  thought  of  tales  that  by  the  winter  hearth 

Old  gossips  tell  —  how  maidens  sprung  from  kings 

Have  stoop*d  from  their  high  sphere ;  how  love,  like  death, 

Levels  aU  ranks,  and  lays  the  shepherd's  crook 

Beside  the  sceptre.    Thus  I  made  my  home 

In  the  soft  palace  of  a  fairy  Future ! 

My  father  died ;  and  I,  the  peasant-born, 

Was  my  own  lord.    Then  did  I  seek  to  rise 

Out  of  the  prison  of  my  mean  estate ; 

And,  with  such  jewels  as  the  exploring  mind 

Brings  from  the  caves  of  knowledge,  buy  my  ransom 

From  those  twin  gaolers  of  the  daring  heart  — 

Low  birth  and  iron  fortune.     Thy  bright  image. 

Glassed  in  my  soul,  took  all  the  hues  of  glory. 

And  lured  me  on  to  those  inspiring  toils 

By  which  man  masters  men !     For  thee  I  grew 

A  midnight  student  o*er  the  dreams  of  sages. 

For  thee  I  sought  to  borrow  from  each  grace. 

And  every  muse,  such  attributes  as  lend 

Ideal  charms  to  love.     I  thought  of  thee. 

And  passion  taught  me  poesy  —  of  thee. 

And  on  the  painter's  canvas  grew  the  life 

Of  beauty  !     Art  became  the  shadow 

Of  the  dear  starlight  of  thy  haunting  eyes  1 

Men  caird  me  vain  —  some  mad —  I  heeded  not; 

But  still  toird  on  —  hoped  on  —  for  it  was  sweet, 

If  not  to  win,  to  feel  more  worthy  thee. 
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Pauline,    Has  he  a  magic  to  exorcise  hate  ? 

MeL    At  last,  in  one  mad  hour,  I  dared  to  pour 
The  thoughts  that  burst  their  channels  into  song, 
And  sent  them  to  thee  —  such  a  tribute,  lady. 
As  beauty  rarely  scorns,  even  from  the  meanest. 
The  name  —  appended  by  the  burning  heart 
That  long'd  to  show  its  idol  what  bright  things 
It  had  created  —  yea,  the  enthusiast's  name, 
That  should  have  been  thy  triumph,  was  thy  scorn ! 
That  very  hour  —  when  passion,  tiu*n'd  to  wrath. 
Resembled  hatred  most  —  when  thy  disdain 
Made  my  whole  soul  a  chaos  —  in  that  hour 
The  tempters  found  me  a  revengeful  tool 
For  their  revenge !    Thou  hadst  trampled  onr  the  worm— - 
It  tum'd  and  stung  thee ! 

Pauline,  Love,  sir,  hath  no  sting. 

What  was  the  slight  of  a  poor  powerless  girl 
To  the  deep  wrong  of  this  most  vile  revenge  ? 
Oh,  how  I  loved  this  man !  —  a  serf !  —  a  slave  ! 

Mel,    Hold,  lady  I    No,  not  slave!    Despair  is  free! 
I  will  not  tell  thee  of  the  throes  —  the  struggles  — 
The  anguish  —  the  remorse :  no,  let  it  pass ! 
And  let  me  come  to  such  most  poor  atonement 
Yet  in  my  power.     Pauline  1  — 

{Approaching  her  with  great  emotion^  and  about  U 
take  her  hand, 

Pauline.  No,  touch  me  not ! 

I  know  my  fate.    You  are,  by  law,  my  tyrant ;    . 
And  I  —  O  Heaven  !  a  peasant's  wife  !     Til  work  — 
Toil  —  drudge  —  do  what  thou  wilt  —  but  touch  me  not; 
Let  my  wrongs  make  me  sacred  I 

Mel,  Do  not  fear  me. 

Thou  dost  not  know  me,  madam :  at  the  altar 
My  vengeance  ceased  —  my  guilty  oath  expired ! 
Henceforth,  no  image  of  some  marble  saint. 
Niched  in  cathedral  aisles,  is  h allowed  more 
From  the  rude  hand  of  sacrilegious  wrong. 
I  am  thy  husband  —  nay,  thou  need'st  not  shudder;  — 
Here,  at  thy  feet,  I  lay  a  husband's  rights. 
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A  marriage  thus  unholy  —  unfulfilled  — 

A  bond  of  fraud  —  is,  by  the  laws  of  France, 

Made  void  and  null.     To-night  sleep  —  sleep  in  peace. 

To-morrow,  pure  and  virgin  as  this  morn 

I  bore  thee,  bathed  in  blushes,  from  the  shrine, 

Thy  father's  arms  shall  take  thee  to  thy  home. 

The  law  shall  do  thee  justice,  and  restore 

Thy  right  to  bless  another  with  thy  love. 

And  when  thou  art  happy,  and  hast  half  forgot 

Him  who  so  loved  —  so  wrong'd  thee,  think  at  least 

Heaven  left  some  remnant  of  the  angel  still 

In  that  poor  peasant's  nature !     Ho !  my  mother ! 

Enter  Widow. 

Conduct  this  lady  —  (she  is  not  my  wife ; 

She  is  our  guest,  —  our  honour^  guest,  my  mother)  — 

To  the  poor  chamber,  where  the  sleep  of  virtue 

Never,  beneath  my  father's  honest  roof, 

Ev'n  villains  dared  to  mar !     Now,  lady,  now, 

I  think  thou  wilt  believe  me.    Go,  my  mother ! 

Widow,    She  is  not  thy  wife ! 

Mel,  Hush,  hush !  for  mercy's  sake  1 

Speak  not,  but  go. 

[Widow  ascends  the  stairs;  V xviAi^E.  follows  weep^ 
ing —  turns  to  look  back, 

Mel,  {sinking down"].  All  angels  bless  and  guard  her! 


ACT   IV. 

Scene  I.  —  77ie  cottage  as  before  —  Melnotte  seated  before 
a  table  —  writing  implements^  &*c.  —  {Day  breaking^ 

Mel,  Hush,  hush!  —  she  sleeps  at  last! — thank  Heaven, 
for  a  while  she  forgets  even  that  I  live !  Her  sobs,  which  have 
gone  to  my  heart  the  whole,  long,  desolate  night,  have  ceased ! 
—  all  calm  —  all  still !    I  will  go  now ;  I  will  send  this  letter  to 
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Pauline's  father :  when  he  arrives,  I  will  place  in  his  hands  my 
own  consent  to  the  divorce,  and  then,  O  France !  my  country! 
accept  among  thy  protectors,  thy  defenders  —  the  Peasant's 
Son !  Our  country  is  less  proud  than  custom,  and  does  not 
refuse  the  blood,  the  heart,  the  right  hand  of  the  poor  man. 

Enter  Widow. 

Widow.  My  son,  thou  hast  acted  ill ;  but  sin  brings  its  own 
punishment.  In  the  hour  of  thy  remorse,  it  is  not  for  a  mother 
to  reproach  thee. 

MeL  What  is  past  is  past.  There  is  a  future  left  to  all  men 
who  have  the  virtue  to  repent  and  the  energy  to  atone.  Thou 
shalt  be  proud  of  thy  son  yet.  Meanwhile,  remember  this  poor 
lady  has  been  grievously  injured.  For  the  sake  of  thy  son's 
conscience,  respect,  honour,  bear  with  her.  .  If  she  weep,  con- 
sole—  if  she  chide,  be  silent.  'Tis  but  a  little  while  more— I 
shall  send  an  express  fast  as  horse  can  speed  to  her  father. 
Farewell!     I  shall  return  shortly. 

Widow >  It  is  the  only  course  left  to  thee  —  thou  wert  led 
astray,  but  thou  art  not  hardened.  Thy  heart  is  right  still,  as 
ever  it  was  when,  in  thy  most  ambitious  hopes,  thou  wert  never 
ashamed  of  thy  poor  mother. 

MeL  Ashamed  of  thee!  No,  if  I  yet  endure,  yet  live, yet 
hope  —  it  is  only  because  I  would  not  die  till  I  have  redeemed 
the  noble  heritage  I  have  lost  —  the  heritage  I  took  unstained 
from  thee  and  my  dead  father — a  proud  conscience  and  an 
honest  name.     I  shall  win  them  back  yet  —  Heaven  bless  you! 

\ExU. 

Widow  *     My  dear  Claude  !     How  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 

Pauline  looks  down  from  above  ^  and  after  a  pause  descends. 

Pauline,  Not  here!  —  he  spares  me  that  pain  at  least:  so 
far  he  is  considerate — yet  the  place  seems  still  more  desolate 
without  him.  Oh,  that  I  could  hate  him  —  the  gardener's  son ! 
—  and  yet  how  nobly  he  —  no  —  no  —  no,  I  will  not  be  so  mean 
a  thing  as  to  forgive  him ! 

Widow.     Good  morning,  madam ;  I  would  have  waited  on 
you  if  I  had  known  yow  vjei^  ^Vvcivtv^, 
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Pauline,  It  is  no  matter,  ma'am  —  your  son's  wife  ought  to 
wait  on  herself. 

Wicbw.  My  son's  wife  —  let  not  that  thought  vex  you, 
madam — he  tells  me  that  you  will  have  your  divorce.  And 
I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  him  smile  again.  There  are  maidens 
in  this  village,  young  and  fair,  madam,  who  may  yet  console 
him. 

Pauline,  I  dare  say  —  they  are  very  welcome  —  and  when 
the  divorce  is  got  —  he  will  marry  again.     I  am  sure  I  hope  so. 

[  Weeps, 

Widow,  He  could  have  married  the  richest  girl  in  the  prov- 
ince, if  he  had  pleased  it;  but  his  head  was  turned,  poor  child ! 
he  could  think  of  nothing  but  you.  [  Weeps, 

Pauline,     Don't  weep,  mother. 

Widow,  Ah,  he  has  behaved  very  ill,  I  know,  but  love  is  so 
headstrong  in  the  young.     Don't  weep,  madam. 

Pauline,    So,  as  you  were  saying— go  on. 

Widow,  Oh,  I  cannot  excuse  him,  ma'am  —  he  was  not  in 
his  right  senses. 

Pauline,  But  he  always  —  always  \sobMng\  loved  —  loved 
me  then? 

Widow.  He  thought  of  nothing  else.  See  here  —  he  learnt 
to  paint  that  he  might  take  your  likeness.  {Uncovers  the  pic-- 
turel\  But  that's  all  over  now  —  I  trust  you  have  cured  him  of 
his  folly ;  —  but,  dear  heart,  you  have  had  no  breakfast ! 

Pauline,     I  can't  take  anything  —  don*t  trouble  yourself. 

Widow.  Nay,  madam,  be  persuaded;  a  little  coffee  will 
refresh  you.  Our  milk  and  eggs  are  excellent.  I  will  get  out 
Claude's  coffee-cup  —  it  is  of  real  Sevres ;  i  he  saved  up  all  his 
money  to  buy  it  three  years  ago,  because  the  name  of  Pauline 
was  inscribed  on  it. 

Pauline,  Three  years  ago  !  Poor  Claude  !  —  Thank  you  ; 
I  think  I  will  have  some  coffee.  Oh !  if  he  were  but  a  poor 
gentleman,  even  a  merchant:  but  a  gardener's  son  —  and  what 
a  home !  —    Oh  no,  it  is  too  dreadful ! 

{They  seat  themselves  at  the  table^  Beauseant  opens 
the  lattice  and  looks  in. 


1  Porcelain  made  at  Sevres  near  Paris. 
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Beau,  So  —  so  —  the  coast  is  dear !  I  saw  Claude  ii 
lane  —  I  shall  have  an  excellent  opportunity. 

\_Shuts  the  lattice  and  knocks  at  the 

Pauline  [starting].  Can  it  be  my  father  ?  —  he  has  not 
for  him  yet  ?  No,  he  cannot  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  ge 
of  me. 

Widow.     It  is  not  time  for  your  father  to  arrive  yet ;  it 
be  some  neighbour. 

Pauline.     Don't  admit  any  one. 

Widow  opens  the  door^  Beauseant  pushes  her  aside 

and  enters. 

Ha !  Heavens !  that  hateful  Beauseant  1     This  is  indeed  hi 

Beau.     Good  morning,  madam  !   ^  widow,  your  son 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  go  to  him  in  the  village- 
wants  to  speak  to  you  on  particular  business  ;  you'll  find  hi 
the  inn,  or  the  grocer's  shop,  or  the  baker's,  or  at  some « 
friend's  of  your  family  —  make  haste. 

Pauline.     Don't  leave  me,  mother  !  —  don't  leave  me. 

Beau,  [with  great  respect].  Be  not  alarmed,  madam, 
lieve  me  your  friend — your  servant. 

Pauline.  Sir,  I  have  no  fear  of  you,  even  in  this  h« 
Go,  madam,  if  your  son  wishes  it;  I  will  not  contrad'u 
commands  whilst,  at  least,  he  has  still  the  right  to  be  obej 

Widow.  I  don't  understand  this ;  however,  I  shan't  b 
gone.  ( 

Pauline.  Sir,  I  divine  the  object  of  your  visit  —  you  ^ 
exult  in  the  humiliation  of  one  who  humbled  you.  Be  it 
am  prepared  to  endure  all  —  even  your  presence  ! 

Beau.  You  mistake  me,  madam  —  Pauline,  you  n 
me  !  I  come  to  lay  my  fortune  at  your  feet  You  must  a 
be  disenchanted  with  this  impostor ;  these  walls  are  not  ^ 
to  be  hallowed  by  your  beauty  !  Shall  that  form  be  clas 
the  arms  of  a  base-born  peasant  ?  Beloved,  beautiful  Pz 
fly  with  me  —  my  carriage  waits  without  —  I  will  bear  y 
home  more  meet  for  your  reception.  Wealth,  luxury,  sta 
all  shall  yet  be  yours.  I  forget  your  past  disdain  —  1  j 
ber  only  your  beauty  and  my  unconquerable  love  1 

Pauline.     Sir !  leave  this  house  —  it  is  humble ;  but 
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^  band's  roof,  however  lowly,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  the 
temple  of  a  wife's  honour !  Know  that  I  would  rather  starve  — 
jtA  —  with  him  who  has  betrayed  me,  than  accept  your  law- 
fbl  hand,  even  were  you  the  prince  whose  name  he  bore !  — 
Go. 
Beau,  What,  is  not  jour  pride  humbled  yet? 
Pauline.  Sir,  what  was  pride  in  prosperity  in  affliction 
becomes  virtue. 

Beau.  Look  round :  these  rugged  floors  —  these  homely 
walls  —  this  wretched  struggle  of  poverty  for  comfort  —  think 
of  this!  and  contrast  with  such  a  picture  the  refinement,  the 
liurary,  the  pomp,  that  the  wealthiest  gentleman  of  Lyons  ofEers 
to  the  loveliest  lady.    Ah,  hear  me ! 

Pauline.  Oh  I  my  father !  —  why  did  I  leave  you  ?  —  why 
am  I  thus  friendless  ?  Sir,  you  see  before  you  a  betrayed,  in- 
jured, miserable  woman !  —  respect  her  anguish ! 

[Melnotte  opens  the  door  silently^  and  pauses  at  the 
threshold. 
Beau.    No  !  let  me  rather  thus  console  it ;   let  me  snatch 
1  ^  from  those  lips  one  breath  of  that  fragrance  which  never  should 
"  3  be  wasted  on  the  low  churl  thy  husband. 
X      Pauline.    Help !  Claude  !  —  Claude !  —    Have  I  no  protec- 
1  tor? 
]|^     Beau.     Be  silent !  {showing  a  pistol  ].     See,  I  do  not  come 
72  inprcpared  even  for  violence.      I  will  brave  all  things  —  thy 
Tilliaband  and  all  his  race  —  for  thy  sake.     Thus,  then,  I  clasp 
'Oiee! 

/       Mel.  [dashing  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  stage^    Pauline  — 
look  up,  Pauline !  thou  art  safe. 

Beau,  [levelling  his pistol'\.    Dare  you  thus  insult  a  man  of 
h  ^ly  birth,  ruffian  ? 

I^auline.     Oh,  spare  him  — spare  my  husband  !  —  Beauseant 
"  •*^-  Qaude  —  no  —  no  —  [Faints. 

Mel.  Miserable  trickster !  shame  upon  you !  brave  devices 
\  terrify  a  woman  !  Coward  !  —  you  tremble  —  you  have  out- 
iged  the  laws — you  know  that  your  weapon  is  harmless  —  you 
ftve  the  courage  of  the  mountebank,  not  the  bravo  I  —  Pauline, 
lere  is  no  danger. 
Beau.    I  wish  thou  wert  a  gentleman  —  as  it  is,  thou  art 
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beneath  me. —   Good  day,  and  a  happy  honey-moon.  —  [A 
I  will  not  die  till  I  am  avenged.  ( 

MeL     I  hold  her  in  these  arms  —  the  last  embrace ! 
Never,  ah  never  more,  shall  this  dear  head 
Be  pillow'd  on  the  heart  that  should  have  shelter'd 
And  has  betray'd !  —     Soft  —  soft  I  one  kiss  —  poor  wret 
No  scorn  on  that  pale  lip  forbids  me  now  1 
One  kiss  —  so  ends  all  record  of  my  crime ! 
It  is  the  seal  upon  the  tomb  of  hope. 
By  which,  like  some  lost,  sorrowing  angel,  sits 
Sad  memory  evermore  ;  —  she  breathes  —  she  moves  — 
She  wakes  to  scorn,  to  hate,  but  not  to  shudder 
Beneath  the  touch  of  my  abhorred  love.     [Places  her  im  6 
There  —  we  are  strangers  now ! 

Pauline.  All  gone — all  calm  -j- 

Is  gvery  thing  a  dream  ?  thou  art  safe,  unhurt — 
I  do  not  love  thee ;  but  —  but  I  am  woman. 
And  —  and  —  no  blood  is  spilt  ? 

Me/.  No,  lady,  no  ; 

My  guilt  hath  not  deserved  so  rich  a  blessing 
As  even  danger  in  thy  cause. 

Enfer  Widow. 

Widow.    My  son,  I  have  been  everywhere  in  search  c 
why  did  you  send  for  me  ? 

Mel.     I  did  not  send  for  you. 

Widow.     No !   but  I   must  tell  you  your   express 
turned. 

Mel.     So  soon  !  impossible ! 

Widow.  Yes,  he  met  the  lady^s  father  and  mother 
road ;  they  were  going  into  the  country  on  a  visit.  Yc 
Sanger  says  that  Monsieur  Deschappelles  turned  almo! 
with  anger  when  he  read  your  letter.  They  will  be  hen 
immediately.  Oh,  Claude,  Claude !  what  will  they  do 
How  I  tremble  !  Ah,  madam!  do  not  let  them  injure  I 
you  knew  how  he  doted  on  you. 

Pauline.     Injure  him  !  no,  ma'am,  be  not  afraid ;  —  mj 
how  shall  I  meet  him  ?  how  go  back  to  Lyons  ?  the  sco 
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whole  city  I  Cruel,  cruel  Claude.  \In  great  agitation.l  Sir, 
jTOU  have  acted  most  treacherously. 

MeL     I  know  it,  madam. 

Pauline  [aside^.  If  he  would  but  ask  me  to  forgive  him  !  — 
I  never  can  forgive  you,  sir. 

Me/.     I  never  dared  to  hope  it 

Pauline.  But  you  are  my  husband  now,  and  I  have  sworn 
to  —  to  love  you,  sir. 

MeL  That  was  under  a  false  belief,  madam;  Heaven  and 
the  laws  will  release  you  from  your  vow. 

Pauline.  He  will  drive  me  mad !  if  he  were  but  less  proud 
—  if  he  would  but  ask  me  to  remain  — hark,  hark  —  I  hear  the 
wheds  of  the  carriage  —  Sir  —  Claude,  they  are  coming ;  have 
you  no  word  to  say  ere  it  is  too  late  ?    Quick  —  speak. 

MeL  I  can  only  congratulate  you  on  your  release.  Behold 
your  parents  1 

Enter  Monsieur  and  Madame  Deschappelles  and 

Colonel  Damas. 

M.  Desckap.    My  child !  my  child ! 

Mnu.  Deschap.    Oh,  my  poor  Pauline !  —  what  a  villanous 
hovel  this  is !    Old  woman,  get  me  a  chair  —  I  shall  faint  —  I 
certainly  shall.     What  will  the  world  say?    Child,  you  have 
\VL  a  fooL    A  mother's  heart  is  easily  broken. 
Z^amas,    Ha,  ha !  most  noble  Prince  —  I  am  sorry  to  see  a 
of  your  quality  in  such  a  condition ;  I  am  afraid  your 
will  go  to  the  House  of  Correction. 
MeL    Taunt  on,  sir;  I  spared  you  when  you  were  unarmed 
—  I  am  unarmed  now.    A  man  who  has  no  excuse  for  crime  is 
indeed  defenceless  ! 

JOmmas.    There's  something  fine  in  the  rascal,  after  all ! 
M.  Deschap,    Where    is  the    impostor  ?  —    Are  you    thus 
obmineless,  traitor  ?    Can  you  brave  the  presence  of  that  girPs 
ffttiier? 
1     MeL     Strike  me,  if  it  please  you  —  you  are  her  father. 

Pauline.    Sir — sir,  for  my  sake; — whatever  his  guilt,  he 

acted  nobly  in  atonement. 
Mme.  Deschap,    Nobly !    Are  you  mad,  girl  ?    I  have  no 
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patience  with  you  —  to  disgrace  all  your  family  thus !    NoWyl 
Oh  you  abominable,  hardened,  pitiful,  mean,  ugly  villain  1 

Damas,    Ugly !    Why,  he  was  beautiful  yesterday  I 

Pauline.  Madame*,  this  is  his  roof,  and  he  is  my  husband. 
Respect  your  daughter,  or  let  blame  fall  alone  on  her. 

Mme.  Deschap,    You  —  you  —   Oh,  I'm  choking. 

M.  Deschap,  Sir,  it  were  idle  to  waste  reproach  upon  a 
conscience  like  yours  —  you  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  per- 
son of  this  lady  ? 

Mel.  I  do.  [Gives  a  paper, 1  Here  is  my  consent  to  a 
divorce  —  my  fuU  confession  of  the  fraud  which  annuls  the 
marriage.  Your  daughter  has  been  foully  wronged  —  I  grant 
it,  sir ;  but  her  own  lips  will  tell  you  that,  from  the  hour  in  whid 
she  crossed  this  threshold,  I  returned  to  my  own  station,  and 
respected  hers.  Pure  and  inviolate,  as  when  yestermom  yon 
laid  your  hand  upon  her  head  and  blessed  her,  I  3rield  her  Ind 
to  you.  For  myself—  I  deliver  you  for  ever  from  my  presence. 
An  outcast  and  a  criminal,  I  seek  some  distant  land,  where  I 
may  mourn  my  sin,  and  pray  for  your  daughter's  peace.  Fare- 
well — farewell  to  you  all,  for  ever ! 

Widow.  Claude,  Claude,  you  will  not  leave  your  poor  old 
mother?  She  does  not  disown  you  in  your  sorrow — no,  not 
even  in  your  guilt.  No  divorce  can  separate  a  mother  from  her 
son. 

Pauline,  This  poor  widow  teaches  me  my  duty.  No, 
mother,  —  no,  for  you  are  now  my  mother  also !  —  nor  should  any 
law,  human  or  divine,  separate  the  wife  from  her  husband*s 
sorrows.  Claude — Claude  —  all  is  forgotten  —  forgiven— I 
am  thine  for  ever ! 

Mme.  Deschap.  What  do  I  hear?  —  Come  away,  or  never 
see  my  face  again. 

M.  Deschap.  Pauline,  we  never  betrayed  you !  —  do  you  for- 
sake us  for  him  ? 

Pauline  [going  back  to  her  father"].  O  no  —  but  you  will  for- 
give him  too ;  we  will  live  together  —  he  shall  be  your  son. 

M.  Deschap.     Never !     Cling  to  him  and  forsake  your  par- 
ents !     His  home  shall  be  yours  —  his  fortune  yours  —  his  fate 
yours :  the  wealth  I  have  acquired  by  honest  industry  shall  nefcf 
enrich  the  dishotiest  tci^lu. 
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Pauline.  And  you  would  have  a  wife  enjoy  luxury  while  a 
husband  toils  1  Claude,  take  me;  thou  canst  not  give  me 
wealth,  titles,  station  —  but  thou  canst  give  me  a  true  heart.  I 
will  work  for  thee,  tend  thee,  bear  with  thee,  and  never,  never 
shall  these  lips  reproach  thee  for  the  past. 

Damas.  Ill  be  hanged  if  I  am  not  going  to  blubber ! 
MeL  This  is  the  heaviest  blow  of  all !  —  What  a  heart  I 
have  wronged  !  —  Do  not  fear  me,  sir ;  I  am  not  all  hardened 
—  I  will  not  rob  her  of  a  holier  love  than  mine.  Pauline  !  — 
mngel  of  love  and  mercy !  —  your  memory  shall  lead  me  back 
.  to  virtue !  —  The  husband  of  a  being  so  beautiful  in  her  noble 
and  sublime  tenderness  may  be  poor  —  may  be  low-born;  — 
(there  is  no  guilt  in  the  decrees  of  Providence !)  —  but  he  should 
be  one  who  can  look  thee  in  the  face  without  a  blush,  —  to  whom 
^Bosf  love  does  not  bring  remorse,  —  who  can  fold  thee  to  his 
iMait,  and  say,  —  "  Here  there  is  no  deceit ! "  —  I  am  not  that 
nan! 

Damas  [aside  to  Melnotte].    Thou  art  a  noble  fellow,  not- 
withstanding ;  and  wouldst  make  an  excellent  soldier.    Serve  in 
Bj  regiment    I  have  had  a  letter  from  the  Directory  —  our 
young  general  takes  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,^ —  I  am 
to  join  him  at  Marseilles,  —  I  will  depart  this  day,  if  thou  wilt  go 
with  me. 
Afel.    It  is  the  favour  I  would  have  asked  thee,  if  I  dared. 
me  wherever  a  foe  is  most  dreaded,  —  wherever  France 
\t  needs  a  life ! 
Zktmas,    There  shall  not  be  a  forlorn  hope  without  thee  ! 
AfeL    There  is  my  hand  !  —    Mother,  your  blessing.     I  shall 
you  again,  —  a  better  *  man  than  a  prince,  —  a  man  who  has 
'.    liought  the  right  to  high  thoughts  by  brave  deeds.     And  thou  ! 
^^.i—thou!  so  wildly  worshipped,  so  guiltily  betrayed,  — all  is  not 
yet  lost !  —  for  thy  memory,  at  least,  must  be  mine  till  death  ! 
If  I  live,  the  name  of  him  thou  hast  once  loved  shall  not  rest 
-"ishonoured ;  —  if  I  fall,  amidst  the  carnage  and  the  roar  of  bat- 
ie»  my  soul  will  fly  back  to  thee,  and  love  shall  share  with  death 
\y  last  sigh  !  —    More  —  more  would  I  speak  to  thee !  —  to 


t  Napoleon  received  command  of  the  army  in  Italy  early  in  1796  and  set 
il  from  Paris  in  March. 
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pray !  —  to  bless !    But  no ;  —  when  I  am  less  unworthy 
utter  it  to  Heaven  !  —  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  — \Tumi 
Deschappelles.  ]    Your  pardon,  sir ;  —  they  are  my  last  \ 
—    Farewell  I  [. 

Damas.     I  will  go  after  him.  —    France  will  thank  n 
this.  [. 

Pauline  {starting  from  her  father^s   arms'}-      ClaiKl 
Claude  !  —  my  husband  I 

Af.  Deschap,    You  have  a  father  still ! 


ACT  V. 

(Two  years  and  a  half  from  the  date  o£  Act  IV.). 

Scene   I.  —  The  Streets  of  Lyons. 
Enter  First,  Second,  and  Third  Officers. 

First  Officer,  Well,  here  we  are  at  Lyons,  with  gallai 
Damas :  it  is  his  native  place. 

Second  Officer,  Yes ;  he  has  gained  a  step  in  the  army 
he  was  here  last.  The  Lyonnese  ought  to  be  very  pre 
stout  General  Damas. 

Third  Officer,     Promotion  is  quick  in  the  French  army, 
mysterious  Morier,  —  the  hero  of  Lodi,^  and  the  favourite 
commander-in-chief,  —  has  risen  to  a  colonel's  rank  in  twc 
and  a  half. 

Enter  Damas,  ^w  «  General, 

Damas.  Good  morrow,  gentlemen ;  I  hope  you  will 
yourselves  during  our  short  stay  at  Lyons.  It  is  a  fin 
improved  since  I  left  it.  Ah  !  it  is  a  pleasure  to  grow 
when  the  years  that  bring  decay  to  ourselves  do  but  ri} 
prosperity  of  our  country.     You  have  not  met  with  Moric 

First  Officer,     No  :  we  were  just  speaking  of  him. 

Second  Officer,  Pray,  general,  can  you  tell  us  wl 
Morier  really  is  ? 


1  The  bridge  at  Lodi,  Italy,  was  forced  by  Napoleon  on  May  lo,  i; 
so 
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mas.     Is !  —  why  a  colonel  in  the  French  army. 

ird  Officer.     True.     But  what  was  he  at  first  ? 

mas.     At  first?    Why  a  baby  in  long  clothes,  I  suppose. 

^st  Officer.     Ha,  ha  !     Ever  facetious,  general. 

ond   Officer  [to    Third].      The   general    is    sore    upon 

point ;    you  will    only  chafe    him.  —      Any  commands, 

al? 

mcu.     None.     Good  day  to  you. 

[Exeunt  Second  and  Third  Officers. 
mas.  Our  comrades  are  very  inquisitive.  Poor  Morier  is 
ibject  of  a  vast  deal  of  curiosity. 

't/  Officer,  Say  interest,  rather,  general.  His  constant 
icholy,  the  loneliness  of  his  habits,  —  his  daring  valour, 
rilliant  rise  in  the  profession,  —  your  friendship,  and  the 
irs  of  the  commander-in-chief,  —  all  tend  to  make  him  as 

the  matter  of  gossip  as  of  admiration.     But  where  is  he, 
al  ?     I  have  missed  him  all  the  morning. 
mas.      Why,   captain,    V\\  let  you  into  a  secret.      My 
I  friend  has  come  with  me  to  Lyons  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
:le. 

"j/  Officer,    A  miracle ! 

mas.  Yes,  a  miracle !  in  other  words,  —  a  constant 
m. 

"J"/  Officer,     Oh  1  an  affair  of  love  ! 

mas.  Exactly  so.  No  sooner  did  he  enter  Lyons  than  he 
i  his  hand  to  me,  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  is 

I  warrant,  asking  every  one  who  can  know  anything 
:  the  matter,  whether  a  certain  lady  is  still  true  to  a  certain 
sman ! 

^st  Officer,  Success  to  him  !  —  and  of  that  success  there 
De  no  doubt.    The  gallant  Colonel  Morier,  the  hero  of 

might  make  his  choice  out  of  the  proudest  families  in 
ce. 

mas.  Oh,  if  pride  be  a  recommendation,  the  lady  and  her 
er  are  most  handsomely  endowed.  By  the  way,  captain,  if 
hould  chance  to  meet  with  Morier,  tell  him  he  will  find  me 
!  hotel. 

-x/  Officer,     I  will,  general.  [Exit, 

mas.    Now  will  I  go  to  the  Deschappelles,  and  make  a  re- 
s' 
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port  to  my  young  Colonel.     Ha !  by  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
Virorum,!  —  here  comes  Monsieur  Beauseant  I 

Enter  Beauseant. 

Good  morrow,  Monsieur  Beauseant !     How  £ares  it  with  you  ? 

Beau,  [aside'].  Damas !  that  is  unfortunate ;  —  if  the  Italian 
campaign  should  have  filled  his  pockets,  he  may  seek  to  baffle 
me  in  the  moment  of  my  victory.  [Aloud,']  Your  servant,  gen- 
eral, —  for  such,  I  think,  is  your  new  distinction  !  Just  arrived 
in  Lyons  ? 

Damas.  Not  an  hour  ago.  Well,  how  go  on  the  Des- 
chappelles  ?  Have  they  forgiven  you  in  that  affair  of  young 
Melnotte  ?    You  had  some  hand  in  that  notable  device,  —  eh  ? 

Beau.  Why,  less  than  you  think  for !  The  fellow  imposed 
upon  me.  I  have  set  it  all  right  now.  What  has  become  of 
him  ?  He  could  not  have  joined  the  army,  after  all.  There  is 
no  such  name  in  the  books. 

Damas.  I  know  nothing  about  Melnotte.  As  you  say,  I 
never  heard  the  name  in  the  Grand  Army.^ 

Beau,     Hem !  —     You  are  not  married,  general  ? 

Damas,  Do  I  look  like  a  married  man,  sir? —  No,  thank 
Heaven !     My  profession  is  to  make  widows,  not  wives. 

Beau.  You  must  have  gained  much  booty  in  Italy  !  Pauline 
will  be  your  heiress  —  eh  ? 

Damas.  Booty !  Not  I !  Heiress  to  what  ?  Two  trunks 
and  a  portmanteau,  —  four  horses,  —  three  swords,  —  two  suits 
of  regimentals,  and  six  pair  of  white  leather  inexpressibles !  A 
pretty  fortune  for  a  young  lady  I 

Beau,  [aside].  Then  all  is  safe!  [Aloud.]  Ha  !  ha!  Is 
that  really  all  your  capital,  General  Damas  ?  Why,  I  thought 
Italy  had  been  a  second  Mexico^  to  you  soldiers. 

1  Damas  is  absurdly  quoting  from  the  rule  for  the  masculine  gender  in  the 
Eton  Latin  Grammar : 

"  Propria  quae  maribus  tribuuntur,  mascula  dicas ; 
Ut  sunt  Divorum  ;  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo  :  Virorum  ; 
Ut,  Cato,  Virgilius  :  Fluviorum  ;  ut,  Tibris,  Orontes  : 
Mensium  ;  ut,  October  :  Ventorum  ;  ut,  Libs,  Notus,  Auster." 

2  The  name  La  Grande  Arm'ee  was  given  later  to  Napoleon's  army  io 
Russia,  never  to  the  army  in  Italy. 

8  Referring  to  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Mexico.    Compare  Richelieu^  III.,  >• 
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Damns,  All  a  toss-up,  sir.  I  was  not  one  of  the  lucky  ones ! 
My  friend  Morier,  indeed,  saved  something  handsome.  But 
our  commander-in-chief  took  care  of  him,  and  Morier  is  a  thrifty, 
economical  dog,  —  not  like  the  rest  of  us  soldiers,  who  spend 
our  money  as  carelessly  as  if  it  were  our  blood. 

Beau.  Well,  it  is  no  matter !  I  do  not  want  fortune  with 
Pauline.  And  you  must  know.  General  Damas,  that  your  fair 
cousin  has  at  length  consented  to  reward  my  long  and  ardent 
attachment 

Damas.  You !  —  the  devil  1  Why,  she  is  already  married  ! 
There  is  no  divorce ! 

Beau.  True ;  but  this  very  day  she  is  formally  to  authorize 
the  necessary  proceedings,  —  this  very  day  she  is  to  sign  the 
contract  that  is  to  make  her  mine  within  one  week  from  the  day 
on  which  her  present  illegal  marriage  is  annulled. 

Damas.  You  tell  me  wonders  I  —  Wonders !  No ;  I  believe 
anything  of  women ! 

Beau.    I  must  wish  you  good  morning. 

As  he  is  goingy  enter  Deschappelles. 

M.  Deschap.  Oh,  Beauseant !  well  met.  Let  us  come  to 
the  notary  at  once. 

Damas  [to  Deschappelles].    Why,  cousin  ! 

M.  Deschap.  Damas,  welcome  to  Lyons.  Pray  call  on  us ; 
my  wife  will  be  delighted  to  see  you. 

Damas.  Your  wife  be  —  blessed  for  her  condescension !  But 
[taking  him  aside"]  what  do  I  hear  ?  Is  it  possible  that  your 
daughter  has  consented  to  a  divorce  —  that  she  will  marry 
Monsieur  Beauseant  ? 

M.  Deschap.  Certainly !  What  have  you  to  say  against  it ! 
A  gentleman  of  birth,  fortune,  character.  We  are  not  so  proud 
as  we  were;  even  my  wife  has  had  enough  of  nobility  and 
princes ! 

Damas.     But  Pauline  loved  that  young  man  so  tenderly ! 

Af.  Deschap.  [taking  snuff\  That  was  two  years  and  a  half 
ago! 

Damas.     Very  true.     Poor  Melnotte  I 

Af.  Deschap.  But  do  not  talk  of  that  impostor ;  I  hope  he  Is 
dead  or  has  left  the  country.    Nay,  even  were  he  in  Lyons  at 
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this  moment,  he  ought  to  rejoice  that,  in  an  honourable  and 
suitable  alliance,  my  daughter  may  forget  her  sufEerings  and  his 
crime. 

Damas,  Nay,  if  it  be  all  settled,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
Monsieur  Beauseant  informs  me  that  the  contract  is  to  be  signed 
this  very  day. 

M,  Deschap.  It  is ;  at  one  o'clock  precisely.  Will  3rou  be 
one  of  the  witnesses.** 

Damas*  I  ?  —  No ;  that  is  to  say  —  yes,  certainly !  — at  one 
o'clock  I  will  wait  on  you. 

M,  Deschap,     Till  then,  adieu  —  come,  Beauseant 

{Exeunt  Beauseant  and  Deschappelles. 

Damas,    The  man  who  sets  his  heart  upon  a  woman 
Is  a  chameleon,  and  doth  feed  on  air; 
From  air  he  takes  his  colours  —  holds  his  life,  — 
Changes  with  every  wind,  —  grows  lean  or  fat, 
Rosy  with  hope,  or  green  with  jealousy. 
Or  pallid  with  despair  —  just  as  the  gale 
Varies  from  north  to  south  —  from  heat  to  cold  I 
Oh,  woman  !  woman  !  thou  shouldst  have  few  sins 
Of  thine  own  to  answer  for !    Thou  art  the  author 
Of  such  a  book  of  follies  in  a  man. 
That  it  would  need  the  tears  of  all  the  angels 
To  blot  the  record  out ! 

Enter  Melij ottk^  pa/e  and  agitated, 

I  need  not  tell  thee !    Thou  hast  heard  — 

Mel.  The  worst ! 

I  have  ! 

Damas.     Be  cheer'd ;  others  are  fair  as  she  is ! 

Mel.     Others  !  —    The  world  is  crumbled  at  my  feet ! 
She  was  my  world;  fiU'd  up  the  whole  of  being  — 
Smiled  in  the  sunshine  —  walk'd  the  glorious  earth  — 
Sate  in  my  heart  —  was  the  sweet  life  of  life. 
The  Past  was  hers  ;  I  dreamt  not  of  a  Future 
That  did  not  wear  her  shape !     Mem'ry  and  Hope 
Alike  are  gone.     Pauline  is  faithless  !     Henceforth 
The  universal  space  is  desolate ! 

Damas.  Hope  yet. 
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Mel.     Hope,  yes !  —  one  hope  is  left  me  still  — 
A  soldier's  grave !    Glory  has  died  with  love. 
I  look  into  my  heart,  and,  where  I  saw 

Pauline,  see  Death !    \After  a  pause].  —  But  am  I  not  deceived  ? 
I  went  but  by  the  rumour  of  the  town ; 
Rumour  is  false,  —  I  was  too  hasty !    Damas, 
Whom  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Damas.  Thy  rival  and  her  father. 

Arm  thyself  for  the  tnrth.  —     He  heeds  not  — 

Mel.  She 

Will  never  know  how  deeply  she  was  loved ! 
The  charitable  night,  that  wont  to  bring 
Comfort  to  day,  in  bright  and  eloquent  dreams. 
Is  henceforth  leagued  with  misery !    Sleep,  farewell, 
Or  else  become  eternal !    Oh,  the  waking 
From  false  oUivion,  and  to  see  the  sun, 
And  know  she  is  another's !  — 
Damas.  Be  a  man ! 

Mel.    I  am  a  man !  —  it  is  the  sting  of  woe 
Like  mine  that  tells  us  we  are  men ! 

Damas.  The  false  one 

Did  not  deserve  thee. 

Mel.  Hush  !  —  No  word  against  her  I 

Why  should  she  keep,  through  years  and  silent  absence, 
The  holy  tablets  of  her  virgin  faith 
True  to  a  traitor's  name  !    Oh,  blame  her  not ; 
It  were  a  sharper  grief  to  think  her  worthless 
Than  to  be  what  I  am !    To-day,  —  to-day ! 
They  said  **  To-day !  '*    This  day,  so  wildly  welcomed  — 
This  day,  my  soul  had  singled  out  of  time 
And  mark'd  for  bliss !    This  day !  oh,  could  I  see  her. 
See  her  once  more  unknown ;  but  hear  her  voice, 
So  that  one  echo  of  its  music  might 
Make  ruin  less  appalling  in  its  silence. 

Damas,    Easily  done  !     Come  with  me  to  her  house; 
Your  dress  —  your  cloak  —  moustache  —  the  bronzed  hues 
Of  time  and  toil  —  the  name  you  bear  —  belief 
In  your  absence,  all  will  ward  away  suspicion. 
Keep  in  the  shade.    Ay,  I  would  have  you  come. 
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There  may  be  hope !    Pauline  is  yet  so  young, 
They  may  have  forced  her  to  these  second  bridals 
Out  of  mistaken  love. 

Mel,  No,  bid  me  hope  not  1 

Bid  me  not  hope  !     I  could  not  bear  again 
To  fall  from  such  a  heaven !    One  gleam  of  sunshine, 
And  the  ice  breaks  and  I  am  lost !     Oh,  Damas, 
There's  no  such  thing  as  courage  in  a  man ; 
The  veriest  slave  that  ever  crawl'd  from  danger 
Might  spurn  me  now.     When  first  I  lost  her,  Damas, 
I  bore  it,  did  I  not  ?     I  still  had  hope. 
And  now  I  —  I  —  {Bursts  into  an  agony  ofgrief* 

Damas*  What,  comrade !  all  the  women 

That  ever  smiled  destruction  on  brave  hearts 
Were  not  worth  tears  like  these ! 

Mei,  'Tis  past — forget  it 

I  am  prepared ;  life  has  no  further  ills ! 
The  cloud  has  broken  in  that  stormy  rain, 
And  on  the  waste  I  stand,  alone  with  Heaven. 

Damas.  His  very  face  is  changed ;  a  breaking  heart 
Does  its  work  soon  !  —  Come,  Melnotte,  rouse  thyself : 
One  effort  more.     Again  thou'lt  see  her. 

Mel.  See  her  I 

There  is  a  passion  in  that  simple  sentence 
That  shivers  all  the  pride  and  power  of  reason 
Into  a  chaos  1 

Damas.  Time  wanes ;  —  come,  ere  yet 

It  be  too  late. 

Mel.  Terrible  words  —  "  Too  late  I " 

Lead  on.     One  last  look  more,  and  then  — 

Damas.  Forget  her ! 

Mel.    Forget  her,  yes !  —  For  death  remembers  not.  [Exeunt 

Scene  II.  —  A  room  in  the  house  of  Monsieur  DESCHA^ 
PELLEs;  Pauline  seated  in  great  dejection. 

Pauline.     It  is  so,  then.     I  must  be  false  to  Love, 
Or  sacrifice  a  father!    Oh,  my  Claude, 
My  lover,  and  my  YvusbaudX    "VI^n^  1  IWed 
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To  pray  that  thou  mayst  find  some  fairer  boon 
Than  the  deep  faith  of  this  devoted  heart,  — 
Nourished  till  now  —  now  broken  ? 

Enter  Monsieur  Deschappelles. 

M.  Deschap,  My  dear  child, 

How  shall  I  thank  —  how  bless  thee  ?    Thou  hast  saved, 
I  will  not  say  my  fortune  —  I  could  bear 
Reverse,  and  shrink  not  —  but  that  prouder  wealth 
Which  merchants  value  most  —  my  name,  my  credit — 
The  hard-won  honours  of  a  toilsome  life :  — 
These  thou  hast  saved,  my  child ! 

Pauline.  Is  there  no  hope  ? 

No  hope  but  this  ? 

M.  Deschap.         None.     If,  without  the  sum 
Which  Beauseant  offers  for  thy  hand,  this  day 
Sinks  to  the  west  —  to-morrow  brings  our  ruin  I 
And  himdreds*,  mingled  in  that  ruin,  curse 
The  bankrupt  merchant  1  and  the  insolent  herd 
We  feasted  and  made  merry  cry  in  scorn, 
••  How  pride  has  fallen !  —    Lo,  the  bankrupt  merchant !  •* 
My  daughter,  thou  hast  saved  us  1 

Pauline,  And  am  lost ! 

M.  Deschap.    Come,  let  me  hope  that  Beau^eant's  love  — 

Pauline.  His  love  I 

Talk  not  of  love.    Love  has  no  thought  of  self !  ^ 
Love  buys  not  with  the  ruthless  usurer's  gold 
The  loatiisome  prostitution  of  a  hand 
Without  a  heart !    Love  sacrifices  all  things 
To  bless  the  thing  it  loves !    He  knows  not  love. 
Father,  his  love  is  hate  —  his  hope  revenge ! 
My  tears,  my  anguish,  my  remorse  for  falsehood  — 
These  are  the  joys  that  he  wrings  from  our  despair  I 


1  "  Und  was  ist  relne  Liebe  ? 
Die  ihrer  selbst  vergisst.*' 

Fribdrich  Halm. 

"  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in  music  out  of  sight.** 

Tbnnyson,  LxksUy  Hail,  33-4. 
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M.  Deschap,    If  thou  deem'st  thus,  reject  him  I    Shame  a 
ruin 
Were  better  than  thy  misery ;  —  think  no  more  on't 
My  sand  is  well-nigh  run  —  what  boots  it  when 
The  glass  is  broken  ?    Well  annul  the  contract : 
And  if  to-morrow  in  the  prisoner's  cell 
These  aged  limbs  are  laid,  why  still,  my  child, 
I'll  think  thou  art  spared;  and  wait  the  Liberal  Hour 
That  lays  the  beggar  by  the  side  of  kings ! 

Pauline.       No  —  no  —  forgive    me  I      You,    my    honoi 
father,  — 
You,  who  so  loved,  so  cherish*d  me,  whose  lips 
Never  knew  one  harsh  word  I     I'm  not  ungrateful ; 
I  am  but  human !  —  hush  !    Now^  call  the  bridegroom  — 
You  see  I  am  prepared  —  no  tears — all  calm; 
But,  father,  talk  fto  mare  of  love  ! 

M,  Deschap.  My  child, 

*Tis  but  one  struggle ;  he  is  young,  rich,  noble ;     • 
Thy  state  will  rank  first  'mid  the  dames  of  Lyons ; 
And  when  this  heart  can  shelter  thee  no  more, 
Thy  youth  will  not  be  guardianless. 

Pauline*  I  have  set 

My  foot  upon  the  ploughshare  —  I  will  pass 
The  fiery  ordeal.^  \^Aside.'\  Merciful  Heaven,  support  me! 
And  on  the  absent  wanderer  shed  the  light 
Of  happier  stars  —  lost  evermore  to  me ! 

Enter  Madame   Deschappelles,  Beauseant,  Glavis 

Notary. 

Mnte.  Deschap.  Why,  Pauline,  you  are  quite  in  disha 
—  you  ought  to  be  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  this ; 
occasion.  We  had  once  looked  higher,  it  is  true  ;  but  yoi 
after  all.  Monsieur  Beauseant's  father  was  a  Marquis 
that's  a  great  comfort.      Pedigree  and  jointure !  —  you 

1  The  figure  is  drawn  from  the  old  ordeal  of  walking  over  red-hot  \ 
shares.     Compare  Bulwer's  Money ^  II.,  iv. : 

*'  I  would  lay  this  hand  upon  the  block  —  I  would  walk,  barefoot  o^ 
ploughshare  of  the  old  ordeal  —  to  save  Alfred  Evelyn  one  monaent*s  p; 

2  Undress,  negligee. 
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them  both  in  Mcmsieur  Beauseant.  A  young  lady  decorously 
brought  up  should  only  have  two  considerations  in  her  choice 
of  a  husband :  first,  is  his  birth  honourable  ?  secondly,  will  his 
death  be  advantageous?  All  other  trifling  details  should  be 
left  to  parental  anxiety. 

Beau,  {approaching  and  waving  aside  Madame],  Ah, 
Pauline!  let  me  hope  that  you  are  reconciled  to  an  event 
which  confers  such  rapture  upon  me. 

Pauline,     I  am  reconciled  to  my  doom. 

Beau.    Doom  is  a  harsh  word,  sweet  lady. 

Pauline  \aside\  This  man  must  have  some  mercy — his 
heart  cannot  be  marble.  \^Al<md^  Oh,  sir,  be  just  —  be  gen- 
erous !  Seize  a  noble  triumph  —  a  great  revenge  !  Save  the 
father,  and  spare  the  child. 

Beau,  [aside],  Joy  —  joy  alike  to  my  hatred  and  my  pas- 
sion !  The  haughty  Pauline  is  at  last  my  suppliant.  [Aloud.'] 
You  ask  from  me  what  I  have  not  the  sublime  virtue  to  grant  — 
a  virtue  reserved  only  for  the  gardener's  son  !  I  cannot  forego 
my  hopes  in  the  moment  of  their  fulfilment  1  I  adhere  to  the 
contract — your  father's  ruin  or  your  hand. 

Pauline.    Then  all  is  over.^    Sir,  I  have  decided. 

[The  clock  strikes  one. 

Enter  Dam  as  attd  Melnotte. 

DamcLs.  Your  servant,  cousin  Deschappelles.  Let  me  intro- 
duce Colonel  Morier. 

Mtne.  Desckap.  [curtsying  very  low].  What,  the  cele- 
brated hero  ?    This  is,  indeed,  an  honour ! 

[Melnotte  bows^  and  remains  in  the  background. 

Datnas  [to  Pauline].  My  little  cousin,  I  congratulate  you. 
What,  no  smile  —  no  blush  ?  You  are  going  to  be  divorced 
from  poor  Melnotte,  and  marry  this  rich  gentleman.  You 
ought  to  be  excessively  happy ! 

Pauline,    Happy ! 

Damas.  Why,  how  pale  you  are,  child  !  —  Poor  Pauline  ! 
Hist  —  confide  in  me !     Do  they  force  you  to  this  ? 

Pauline.     No ! 


1  Compare  the  situation  with  that  in  Tennyson's  Plight, 
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Damas.    You  act  with  your  own  free  consent  ? 

Pauline,    My  own  consent  —  yes. 

Damas.    Then  you  are  the  most  —  I  will  not  say  what  y 
are. 

Pauline,     You  think  ill  of  me  —  be  it  so  —  yet  if  you  kn 
aU  — 

Damas.    There  is  some  mystery  —  speak  out,  Pauline. 

Pauline  [suddenly].     Oh,  perhaps  you  can  save  me!  ; 
are  our  relation  —  our  friend.     My  father  Is  on  the  verge 
bankruptcy  —  this  day  he  requires  a  large  sum  to  meet  dema 
that  cannot  be  denied ;  that  sum  Beauseant  will  advance  — 
hand  the  condition  of  the  barter.    Save  me  if  you  have 
means  —  save  me !    You  will  be  repaid  above  ! 

Damas  [aside].  I  recant —  Women  are  not  so  bad  a 
all !  [Aloud.]  Humph,  child !  I  cannot  help  you  —  I  am 
poor. 

Pauline.     The  last  plank  to  which  I  clung  is  shivered. 

Damas.     Hold  — you  see  my  friend  Morier :  Melnotte  if 
most  intimate  friend  —  fought  in  the  same  fields  —  slept  ir 
same  tent.     Have  you  any  message  to  send  to  Melnotte? 
word  to  soften  this  blow? 

Pauline.  He  knows  Melnotte  —  he  will  see  him  —  he 
bear  to  him  my  last  farewell  —  [Approaches  Melnotte 
He  has  a  stern  air  —  he  turns  away  from  me  —  he  des 
me !  —    Sir,  one  word  I  beseech  you. 

Mel.     Her  voice  again !     How  the  old  time  comes  o'er  e 

Damas  [to  Madame].  Don't  interrupt  them.  He  is  ^ 
to  tell  her  what  a  rascal  young  Melnotte  is ;  he  knows  him 
I  promise  you. 

Afme.  Deschap.    So  considerate  in  you,  cousin  Damas ! 
[Damas  approaches  Deschappelles  ;  converses i 
with  him  in  dumb  show —  Deschappelles  j 
him  a  paper;  which  he  inspects  and  takes. 

Pauline.    Thrice  have  I  sought  to  speak ;  my  courage 
me.  — 
Sir,  is  it  true  that  you  have  known  —  nay,  are 
The  friend  of  —  Melnotte? 

Mel.  Lady,  yes !  —    Myself 

And  misery  know  the  man  1 
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Pauline,  And  you  will  see  him, 

And  you  will  bear  to  him  —  ay  —  word  for  word, 
All  that  this  heart,  which  breaks  in  parting  from  him, 
Would  send,  ere  still  for  ever  ? 

Mel.  He  hath  told  me 

You  have  the  right  to  choose  from  out  the  world 
A  worthier  bridegroom ;  —  he  foregoes  Jll  claim, 
£ven  to  murmur  at  his  doom.    Speak  on ! 

Pauline.     Tell  him,  for  years  I  never  nursed  a  thought 
That  was  not  his ;  —  that  on  his  wandering  way, 
Daily  and  nightly,  poured  a  mourner's  prayers. 
Tell  him  ev'n  now  that  I  would  rather  share 
His  lowliest  lot,  —  walk  by  his  side,  an  outcast,  — 
Work  for  him,  beg  with  him,  —  live  upon  the  light 
Of  one  kind  smile  from  him,  —  than  wear  the  crown 
The  Bourbon  ^  lost ! 

MeL  [aside].  Am  I  already  mad  ? 

And  does  delirium  utter  such  sweet  words 
Into  a  dreamer's  ear?    [Aloud.]    You  love  him  thus, 
And  yet  desert  him  ? 

Pauline.  Say,  that,  if  his  eye 

Could  read  this  heart,  —  its  struggles,  its  temptations,  — 
His  love  itself  would  pardon  that  desertion ! 
Look  on  that  poor  old  man,  —  he  is  my  father ; 
He  stands  upon  the  verge  of  an  abyss !  — 
He  calls  his  child  to  save  him !    Shall  I  shrink 
From  him  who  gave  me  birth  ?  —  withhold  my  hand, 
And  see  a  parent  perish  ?    Tell  him  this. 
And  say  —  that  we  shall  meet  again  in  Heaven ! 

Afel.     Lady  —  I  —  I  —  what  is  this  riddle  ?  —  what 
The  nature  of  this  sacrifice  ? 

Pauline  [pointing  to  Damas].     Go,  ask  him  ! 

Beau,  [from  the  table].    The  papers  are  prepared  —  we  only 
need 
Your  hand  and  seal. 

Mel.  Stay,  lady  —  one  word  more. 

Were  but  your  duty  with  your  faith  united, 
Would  you  still  share  the  low-bom  peasant's  lot  ? 

1  Louis  XVI.,  beheaded  Jamuary  at,  1793. 
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Pauline,    Would  I  ?    Ah,  better  death  with  him  I  love 
Than  all  the  pomp  —  which  is  but  as  the  flowers 
That  crown  the  victim !  —  [Turning  away,']    I  am  ready. 

[Melnotte  rushes  to  Damas. 

Damas,  There— 

This  is  the  schedule — this  the  total. 

Beau,  [to  Deschapp£lles,  showing  notes'^    These 
Are  yours  the  instant  she  has  signed ;  you  are 
Still  the  great  House  of  Lyons  I 

[  The  Notary  is  about  to  hand  the  contract  to  PaulinEi 
when  Melnotte  seizes  it  and  tears  it. 

Beau,  Are  you  mad  ? 

M,  Deschap,    How,  sir !    What  means  this  insult  ? 

Mel,  Peace,  old  man! 

I  have  a  prior  claim.    Before  the  face 
Of  man  and  Heaven  I  urge  it ;  I  outbid 
Yon  sordid  huckster  for  your  priceless  jewel. 

[Giving  a  pocket-hook' 
There  is  the  sum  twice  told  !    Blush  not  to  take  it : 
There's  not  a  coin  that  is  not  bought  and  hallow'd 
In  the  cause  of  nations  with  a  soldier's  blood ! 

Beau,     Torments  and  death ! 

Pauline,  That  voice!  Thou  art— 

Mel,  Thy  husband! 

[Pauline  rushes  into  his  armS' 
Look  up !     Look  up,  Pauline !  —  for  I  can  bear 
Thine  eyes !    The  stain  is  blotted  from  my  name. 
I  have  redeem'd  mine  honour.     I  can  call 
On  France  to  sanction  thy  divine  forgiveness ! 
Oh,  joy !  —  Oh,  rapture  !    By  the  midnight  watchfires 
Thus  have  I  seen  thee  !  thus  foretold  this  hour  I 
And  'midst  the  roar  of  battle,  thus  have  heard 
The  beating  of  thy  heart  against  my  own ! 

Beau,     Fool'd,  duped,  and  triumph'd  over  in  the  hour 
Of  mine  own  victory !     Curses  on  ye  both ! 
May  thorns  be  planted  in  the  marriage-bed ! 
And  love  grow  sour'd  and  blacken'd  into  hate  — 
Such  as  the  bate  that  ^n^ivi^m^l 

I?amas.  Oax^^^HivjX 
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et  me  tell  thee,  Beauseant,  a  wise  proverb 

Vrabs  have,  —  "  Curses  are  like  young  chickens, 

nnly.'\    And  still  come  home  to  roost ! "  ^ 

m.  Their  happiness 

lens  my  soul !    I  am  powerless  and  revengeless ! 

[To  Madame. 
1  you  joy !    Ha !  ha !  the  gardener*s  son !  {Exit, 

mas  \to  Glavis].     Your  friend  intends  to  hang  himself ! 

Methinks 
lught  to  be  his  travelling  companion ! 
f.     Sir,  you  are  exceedingly  obliging !  \Exit, 

%line.  Oh ! 

ither,  you  are  saved,  —  and  by  my  husband ! 
lessed  hour ! 

/.  Yet  you  weep  still,  Pauline  ! 

uline.    But  on  thy  breast!  —  these  tears  are  sweet  and 

holy ! 

Deschap,    You  have  won  love  and  honour  nobly,  sir  1 

her !  —  be  happy  both ! 

ne,  Deschap.  Vm  all  astonish'd ! 

then,  is  Colonel  Morier  ? 
m4is.  You  behold  him  ! 

/.     Morier  no  more  after  this  happy  day ! 
lid  not  bear  again  my  father's  name 

could  deem  it  spotless !    The  hour's  come ! 
en  smiled  on  conscience !    As  the  soldier  rose 

rank  to  rank,  how  sacred  was  the  fame 
cancelled  crime,  and  raised  him  nearer  thee ! 

do  not  know  that  Damas  was  serious  in  ascribing  this  proverb  to  the 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  to  an  Arabic  origin.    It  occurs  how- 
i  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  European  languages: 

«  De  vloek  keert  weder  in  zijn'  eigen  hoek/' 

^  Der  Fluch  hat  einen  guten  Sinn ; 
Wo  er  aus^rt,  da  ^rt  er  wieder  hin.'' 

'*  Der  Fluch,  der  aus  dem  Munde  dringt, 
In  die  Nase  wi^er  zuriickspringt.'^ 

5  bestemmie  fanno  come  le  procession!,  ritomano  donde  partirano." 

*^  But  curses  are  like  arrows  shot  upright, 
That  oftentimes  on  our  own  heads  do  lighf 
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Mme.  Deschap.    A  colonel  and  a  hero  1     Well,  thaf  s  s 
thing ! 
He's  wondrously  improved !    I  wish  you  joy,  sir ! 

MeL    Ah !  the  same  love  that  tempts  us  into  sin. 
If  it  be  true  love,  works  out  its  redemption ; 
And  he  who  seeks  repentance  for  the  Past 
Should  woo  the  Angel  Virtue  in  the  future. 
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OR, 

THE   CONSPIRACY. 

A  PLAY 
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TO 

THE   MARQUIS   OF   LANSDOWNE,   K,  G., 

&c.,  &c., 
THIS  DRAMA 

IS  INSCRIBED, 

IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TALENTS  WHICH  COMMAND,  AND  THE 
QUALITIES  WHICH  ENDEAR,  RESPECT. 


"  Le  Comte  de  Soissons  et  le  Due  de  Bouillon  avaient  unc 
bonne  arm^e,  et  ils  savaient  la  conduire;  et  pour  plus  grande 
sOretd,  tandis  que  cette  arm^e  devait  s'avancer,  on  devait  assas- 
siner  le  Cardinal  et  faire  soulever  Paris.  .  .  .  Les  Conjurfe 
faisaient  un  traits  avec  TEspagne  pour  introduire  des  troupes  en 
France,  et  pour  y  mettre  tout  en  confusion  dans  una  Rdgence 
qu'on  croyait  prochaine,  et  dont  chacun  esp^rait  profiter.  .  .  . 
Richelieu  avait  perdu  toute  sa  faveur,  et  ne  conservait  que  Tavan- 
tage  d'etre  n^cessaire.  Le  bonheur  du  Cardinal  voulut  encon 
que  le  complot  ffit  ddcouvert,  et  qu'une  copie  du  traits  lui  tombi^ 
entre  les  mains."  —  Voltaire,  Hist.  Gen* 


PREFACE. 


HE  administration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Whom  (despite  all 
darker  qualities)  Voltaire  and  history  justly  consider  the 
architect  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  great  parent  of 
ach  civilization,  is  characterized  by  features  alike  tragic  and 
ic.  A  weak  king  —  an  ambitious  favourite;  a  despicable^ 
ipiracy  against  the  minister,  nearly  always  associated  with  a 
^erous  treason  against  the  State  — these,  with  little  variety 
ames  and  dates,  constitute  the  eventful  cycle  through  which, 
I  a  dazzling  ease,  and  an  arrogant  confidence,  the  great  lumi- 
T  fulfilled  its  destinies.  Blent  together,  in  startiing  contrast, 
;ee  the  grandest  achievements  and  the  pettiest  agents ;  —  the 
—  the  mistress  —  the  capuchin ;  —  the  destruction  of  feudal- 
;  —  the  humiliation  of  Austria ;  —  the  dismemberment  of 
in. 

Jchelieu  himself  is  still  what  he  was  in  his  own  day  —  a 
I  of  two  characters.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  justly  repre- 
ted  as  inflexible  and  vindictive,  crafty  and  unscrupulous; 
on  the  other,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  placed  in 
es  in  which  the  long  impunity  of  every  licence  required 
m  examples  —  that  he  was  beset  by  perils  and  intrigues, 
ich  gave  a  certain  excuse  to  the  subtlest  inventions  of  self- 
ence  —  that  his  ambition  was  inseparably  connected  with  a 
sionate  love  for  the  glory  of  his  country  —  and  that,  if  he 
\  her  dictator,  he  was  not  less  her  benefactor.  It  has  been 
ly  remarked,  by  the  most  impartial  historians,  that  he  was 
less  generous  to  merit  than  severe  to  crime  —  that,  in  the 
ous  departments  of  the  State,  the  Army,  and  the  Church, 
selected  and  distinguished  the  ablest  aspirants  —  that  the 
s  which  he  conducted  were,  for  the  most  part,  essential  to 
preservation  of  France,  and  Europe  itself,  from  the  formid- 
:  encroachments  of  the  Austrian  House  —  that,  in  spite  of 
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those  wars,  the  people  were  not  oppressed  with  exor 
posts  —  and  that  he  left  the  kingdom  he  had  governed 
flourishing  and  vigorous  state  than  at  any  former  per 
French  history,  or  at  the  decease  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  cabals  formed  against  this  great  statesman  wei 
ried  on  by  the  patriotism  of  public  virtue,  or  the  en 
equal  talent ;  they  were  but  court  struggles,  in  which 
worthless  agents  had  recourse  to  the  most  desperate  n 
each,  as  I  have  before  observed,  we  see  combined  tl: 
attempt  to  murder  the  minister  and  to  betray  the  count 
then,  are  the  agents,  and  such  the  designs  with  whic 
the  drama  as  in  history,  requires  us  to  contrast  the 
Cardinal ;  —  not  disguising  his  foibles  or  his  vices,  t 
just  to  the  grander  qualities  (especially  the  love  of  co 
which  they  were  often  dignified,  and,  at  times,  redeen 

The  historical  drama  is  the  concentration  of  historic 
In  the  attempt  to  place  upon  the  stage  the  picture 
that  licence  with  dates  and  details,  which  Poetry  pe 
which  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Drama  of  Fran 
have  sanctioned,  has  been,  though  not  unsparingly, 
The  conspiracy  of  the  Due  de  Bouillon  ^  is,  for  insta: 
gamated  with  the  denouement  of  The  Day  of  Duj. 
circumstances  connected  with  the  treason  of  Cinq  Mai 
brilliant  youth  and  gloomy  catastrophe  tend  to  subv 
and  historic  justice,  by  seducing  us  to  forget  his  base  ii 

*  "  Le  Cardinal  se  croit  perdu,  et  prepare  sa  retraite.     Ses  ai 
seillent  de  tenter  enfin  aupr^s  du  Roi  un  nouvel  effort.     Le  Cardin; 
le  Roi  ^  Versailles.    Le  Roi,  qui  avait  sacrifi^  son  ministre  par 
remit  par  faiblesse  entre  ses  mains,  et  il  lui  abandonne  ceux  qui  I'av 
Ce  jour,  qui  est  encore  k  present  appell6  La  Journee  des  Dupes ^ 
pouvoir  absolu  du  Cardinal."  —  Voltaire,  Hist.  Gen. 


1  "  Le  Due  de  Bouillon,  ^  la  tSte  des  forces  de  France  en  I 
second  example,  sous  ce  r^gne,  d'un  g6n^ral  arrSt^  au  milieu  de  1 
commandoit.    On  le  renferma  dans  la  citadelle  do  Casal."  — 

2  ''  Cinq-Mars  se  perdit  en  sig^ant  un  traits  d*alliance  avec  les 
Richelieu,  alors  malade,  presque  mourant,  se  procura,  k  prix  d' 
copie  du  traits  et  Penvoya  \  Louis  XIII.  Livr6,  suivant  Thabitude 
k  une  commission  extraordinaire,  Cinq-Mars  fut  condamn6,  pui£ 
Lyon  (sept.  1642).  Ce  hardi  conspirateur  n'avait  pas  ving^t-deux 
lui  p6rit  de  Thou,  fils  de  I'historien."  —  Duruy,  XLVIII. 
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and  his  perfidious  apostasy)  are  identified  with  the  fate  of  the 
earlier  favourite  Baradas,  *  ^  whose  sudden  rise  and  as  sudden 
foil  passed  into  a  proverb.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  noble 
romance  of  Cinq  Mars^  suggested  one  of  the  scenes  in  the 
fifth  act;  and  that  for  the  conception  of  some  portion  of  the 
intrigue  connected  with  De  Mauprat  and  Julie,  I  am,  with  great 
alterations  of  incident,  and  considerable' if  not  entire  reconstruc- 
timi  of  character^  indebted  to  an  early  and  admirable  novel  by 
tfie  author  of  Picciola,\  * 

London,  March,  1839. 

*  **  En  six  mds  il  [le  Roi]  fit  [Baradas]  premier  Ecuyer,  premier  Gentil- 
de  la  Chambre,  Capitaine  de  St.  Germain,  et  Lieutenant  de  Roi,  en 
En  moins  de  temps  encore,  on  lui  dta  tout,  et  des  debris  de  sa 
r,  i  peine  lui  resta-t-il  de  quoi  payer  ses  dettes :  de  sorte  que  pour  sig- 
■ne  grande  fortune  dissip^  aussi  qu*acquise  on  disait  en  commun  pro- 
liriMia  Fortune  de  Baradas^  —  Anquetil. 

t  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  caution  the  English  reader  against  some 
tf  tfie  impKSsions  which  the  eloquence  of  both  the  writers  I  refer  to  are  calcu- 
hiail  to  leave.  They  have  exaggerated  the  more  evil,  and  have  kept  out  of 
the  nobler  qualities  of  the  Cardinal. 


For  a  full  acooont  of  the  historical  events  in  the  career  of  Richelieu  the 
is  irfciitJ  to  the  histories  cited  in  the  bibliography  (page  xx).     For  a 
aoooant  tiian  is  here  given  in  the  short  notes  of  the  auUior  and  the  editor 
hs  fidfr  may  consult  the  extracts  in  the  Appendix  on  Baradas  (1626),  the 
DMJ  of  Dopes  (1630),  and  Cinq  Mars  and  BouUlon  (1642). 
S  By  Alfred  de  Vigny.    See  Act  V.,  Scene  iii. 
a  FUcMa  is  by  Saintine  (Joseph  Xavier  Boniface). 


NOTE. 

The  length  of  the  play  necessarily  requires  curtailments  oft 
the  stage  —  the  principal  of  which  are  enclosed  within  brackets. 
Many  of  the  passages  thus  omitted,  however  immaterial  to  the 
audience,  must  obviously  be  such  as  the  reader  would  be  least 
inclined  to  dispense  with  —  viz.,  those  which,  without  being 
absolutely  essential  to  the  business  of  the  stage,  contain  either 
the  subtler  strokes  of  character,  or  the  more  poetical  embeUish- 
ments  of  description.  An  important  consequence  of  these  sup- 
pressions is,  that  Richelieu  himself  is  left,  too  often  and  too 
unrelievedly,  to  positions  which  place  him  in  an  amiable  light, 
without  that  shadowing  forth  of  his  more  sinister  motives  and 
his  fiercer  qualities,  which  is  attempted  in  the  written  play. 
Thus,  the  character  takes  a  degree  of  credit  due  only  to  the 
situation.  To  judge  the  author's  conception  of  Richelieu 
fairly,  and  to  estimate  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  historical 
portraiture,  the  play  must  be  read. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 
[as  originally  acted  at  covent  garden  in  1 839.] 

Louis  the  Thirteenth     ....    Mr.  Elton. 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  )  ,,      ^ 

to  Louis  XIII. ^Mr.    DIDDEAR. 

V^AXiKDK^^favourite  of  the  King,  First  ^ 

Gentleman  of  the  Chamber,  Pre-  >  Mr.  Warde. 

mier  Ecuyer,  &*c, ) 

CARDINAL  Richelieu Mr.  Macready.  - 

The  Chevalier  de  Mauprat   .    .    Mr.  Anderson. 
Ths  Sieur  de  Beringhen,  in  attend- 1 

once  on  the  King,*  one  of  the  Con-  >•  Mr.  Vining. 

sfiirators ) 

Joseph,  a  Capuchin,  Richelieu^ s  con-  > 

fidant     .    .    . , i  ^^-  Phelps. 

WiVGViLT,an  officer  of  Richelieu's  house- \  ,,      ^    t> 

hold  guards  a  spy |  Mr.  Cr.  Bennett. 

FRAN901S,  First  Page  to  Richelieu     .  Mr.  Howe. 

First  Courtier Mr.  C.  J.  Smith. 

Captain  of  the  Archers     .    .    .  Mr.  T.  Mathews. 

First  Secretary  of  State      .    .  Mr.  Tilbury. 

Second  Secretary  of  State  .    .  Mr.  Yarnold. 

Third  Secretary  of  State     .    .  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne. 

Governor  of  the  Bastile  .    .    .  Mr.  Waldron. 

Gaoler Mr.  Ayliffe. 

Courtiers,  Pages,  Conspirators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  6f*c. 

JUUE   DE  Mortemar,  an   Orphan, ) 

ward  to  Richelieu \  ^'^^  "^^^^  Faucit. 

If  ARION  DE  LORME,  Mistress  to  Or-  \ 

leans,  but  in  Richelieu* s pay   .     .  ;  ^^^^  Charles. 

•  Properly  speaking,  the  King's  First  Valet  de  Chambre — a  post  of  great 
at  that  time. 
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RICHELIEU; 

OR, 

THE   CONSPIRACY. 


ACT   I. 
FIRST  DAY. 


\E  I.  —  A  room  in  the  house  of  Marion  de  Lorme  ;  a 
*adle  towards  the  front  of  the  stage  {with  wine,  fruits, 
Sr*^.),  at  which  are  seated  Baradas,  Four  Courtiers, 
splendidly  drest  in  the  costume  of  1641-2/  —  the  Duke 
>F  Orleans,  reclining  on  a  large  fauteuil ;  —  Marion  de 
Lorme  standing  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  offers  him  a 
roblet,  and  then  retires.  At  another  table,  De  Beringhen, 
De  Mauprat, /^>7«^  at  dice;  other  Courtiers,  of  in- 
ferior rank  to  those  at  the  table  of  the  Duke,  looking  on. 

-/f.  [drinking'].    Here's  to  our  enterprise  ! 

%r,  [glancing  at  Marion].  Hush,  sir ! 

^-U.  [aside"].  Nay,  Count, 

may  trust  her ;  she  doats  on  me  ;  no  house 

afe  as  Marion's.     *  [At  our  statelier  homes 

very  walls  do  play  the  eaves-dropper. 

•e*s  not  a  sunbeam  creeping  o*er  our  floors 

seems  a  glance  from  that  malignant  eye 

ch  reigns  o'er  France ;  our  fatal  greatness  lives 

rhe  passages  enclosed  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  representation. 

It 
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In  the  sharp  glare  of  one  relentless  day. 
But  Richelieu's  self  forgets  to  fear  the  sword 
The  myrtle  ^  hides ;  and  Marion's  silken  robe 
Casts  its  kind  charity  o'er  fiercer  sins 
Than  those  which  haunt  the  rosy  path  between 
The  lip  and  eye  of  beauty.  —     Oh,  no  house 
So  safe  as  Marion's.] 

Bar.  Still,  we  have  a  secret. 

And  oil  and  water  —  woman  and  a  secret  — 
Are  hostile  properties. 

Orle,  Well  —  Marion,  see 

How  the  play  prospers  yonder. 

[Marion  goes  to  the  next  table^  looks  on  J 
moments^  then  exit. 

Bar,  [j>roducing  a  parchment\     I  have  now 
All  the  conditions  drawn ;  it  only  needs 
Our  signatures :  upon  receipt  of  this, 
(Whereto  is  joined  the  schedule  of  our  treaty 
With  the  Count-Duke,*  the  Richelieu  of  the  Escurial, 
Bouillon  will  join  his  army  with  the  Spaniard, 
March  op  to  Paris, — there,  dethrone  the  King: 
You  will  be  Regent;  I,  and  ye,  my  Lords, 
Form  the  new  Council.     So  much  for  the  core 
Of  our  great  scheme. 

Orle,  But  Richelieu  is  an  Argus ; 

One  of  his  hundred  eyes  will  light  upon  us. 
And  then  —  good-bye  to  life. 

Bar,  To  gain  the  prize 

We  must  destroy  the  Argus :  —  ay,  my  Lords, 
The  scroll  the  core,  but  blood  must  fill  the  veins, 
Of  our  design;  — while  this  despatched  to  Bouillon, 
Richelieu  despatched  to  heaven !  —     The  last  my  cha 
Meet  here  to-morrow  night.     You^  sir,  as  first 
In  honour  and  in  hope,  meanwhile  select 
Some  trusty  knave  to  bear  the  scroll  to  Bouillon; 

*  Olivares,  Minister  of  Spain. 


1  The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Venus.     See  the  author's  note  on  p 

2  The  palace  of  Philip  II.  lying  some  twenty  miles  northwest  of 
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Midst  Richelieu's  foes  Pll^wA  some  desperate  hand 
To  strike  for  vengeance,  while  we  stride  to  power. 

Orle,  So  be  it ;  —  to-morrow,  midnight.     Come,  my  Lords. 
\Exeunt  Orleans,  and  the  Courtiers  in  his  train. 
Those  at  the  other  table  rise,  salute  Orleans,  and 
reseat  themselves, 

De  Ber.    Double  the  stakes. 

De  Afau,  Done. 

De  Ber.  Bravo ;  faith,  it  shames  me 

To  bleed  a  purse  already  in  extremis.^ 

De  Mau.     Nay,  as  you  Ve  had  the  patient  to  yourself 
So  long,  no  other  doctor  should  despatch  it. 

[De  Mauprat  throws  and  loses. 

Omnes.    Lost!    Ha,  ha!  —  poor  De  Mauprat ! 

De  Ber.  One  throw  more  ? 

De  Man.     No;   I   am    bankrupt  [pushing  gold].      There 
goes  all  —  except 
My  honour^  and  my  sword.  [They  rise. 

De  Ber.  Long  cloaks  and  honour 

Went  out  of  vogue  together,  when  we  found 
We  got  on  much  more  rapidly  without  them  j 
The  sword,  indeed,  is  never  out  of  fashion, — 
The  devil  has  care  of  that. 

First  Gamester.  Ay,  take  the  sword 

To  Cardinal  Richelieu :  —  he  gives  gold  for  steel, 
When  worn  by  brave  men. 

De  Afau.  Richelieu ! 

De  Ber.  [to  Bar  ad  as].  At  that  name 

He  changes  colour,  bites  his  nether  lip. 
Ev'n  in  his  brightest  moments  whisper  "  Richelieu,*' 
And  you  cloud  all  his  sunshine. 

Bar.  I  have  mark'd  it, 

And  I  will  learn  the  wherefore. 

De  Mau.  The  Egyptian* 


1  At  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

S  Perhaps  he  has  in  mind  the  celebrated  quotation  from  the  letter  of  Fran- 
w^s  I'  to  his  mother,  which  tradition  has  preserved  in  the  form,  "  Tout  est> 
lerdn  fors  I'hoiineur.'' 

•  Cleopatn. 
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Dissolved  her  richest  jewel  in  a  draught : 

Would  I  could  so  melt  time  and  all  its  treasures, 

And  drain  it  thus.  [Drinking' 

De  Ber,  Come,  gentlemen,  what  say  ye, 

A  walk  on  the  parade  ? 

Omnes,  Ay;  come,  De  Mauprat. 

De  Mau.  Pardon  me ;  we  shall  meet  again  ere  nightfall. 

Bar,     Pll  stay  and  comfort  Mauprat. 

De  Ber.  Comfort !  —  when 

We  gallant  fellows  have  run  out  a  friend, 
There's  nothing  left  —  except  to  run  him  through ! 
There's  the  last  act  of  friendship. 

De  Mau,  Let  me  keep 

That  favour  in  reserve  ;  in  all  beside 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 

[^Exeunt  De  Beringhen,  6t*c.    Manent  De  Mau- 
prat and  Baradas. 

Bar,  You  have  lost  — 

You  are  not  sad. 

De  Mau,  Sad !  —     Life  and  gold  have  wings, 

And  must  fly  one  day :  open,  then,  their  cages 
And  wish  them  merry. 

Bar.  You're  a  strange  enigma :  — 

Fiery  in  war  —  and  yet  to  glory  lukewarm ; 
All  mirth  in  action  —  in  repose  all  gloom  — 
These  are  extremes  in  which  the  unconscious  heart 
Betrays  the  fever  of  deep-fix'd  disease. 
Confide  in  me !  our  young  days  rolPd  together 
In  the  same  river,  glassing  ^  the  same  stars 
That  smile  i'  the  heaven  of  hope ;  —  alike  we  made 
Bright-winged  steeds  of  our  unformed  chimeras. 
Spurring  the  fancies  upward  to  the  air. 
Wherein  we  shaped  fair  castles  from  the  cloud. 
Fortune  of  late  has  severed  us  —  and  led 
Me  to  the  rank  of  Courtier,  Count  and  Favourite,  — 
You  to  the  titles  of  the  wildest  gallant 


1  Reflecting  ;  a  favorite  word  of  Bulwer's.    See  The  Lady  of  Lyws,  11* 
'•  {V^%^  399)1 2ind  note,  and  \\\.,\\.  Vv^^^  \^A 
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And  bravest  knight  in  France  ;  —  are  you  content  ? 
No ;  —  trust  in  me  —  some  gloomy  secret  — 

De  Mau,  Ay :  — 

A  secret  that  doth  haunt  me,  as,  of  old, 
Men  were  possessed  of  fiends ! —  where'er  I  turn. 
The  grave  yawns  dark  before  me !  —     I  will  trust  you ;  — 
Hating  the  Cardinal,  and  beguiled  by  Orleans, 
You  know  I  join'd  the  Languedoc  ^  revolt  — 
Was  captured  —  sent  to  the  Bastile  *  — 

Bar,  But  shared 

The  general  pardon,  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
Won  for  himself  and  all  in  the  revolt, 
Who  but  obey'd  his  orders. 

De  Mau.  Note  the  phrase ;  — 

**  Obey d  his  orders. ^^    Well,  when  on  my  way 
To  join  the  Duke  in  Languedoc,  I  (then 
The  down  upon  my  lip — less  man  than  boy) 
Leading  young  valours  —  reckless  as  myself. 
Seized  on  the  town  of  Faviaux,*  and  displaced 
The  royal  banners  for  the  rebel.    Orleans 
(Never  too  daring,)  when  I  reachM  the  camp. 
Blamed  me  for  acting  —  mark  —  without  his  orders  : 
Upon  this  quibble  Richelieu  razed  my  name 
Out  of  the  general  pardon. 

Bar.  Yet  released  you 

From  the  Bastile  — 

I)e  Mau.  To  call  me  to  his  presence. 

And  thus  address  me :  —  "  You  have  seized  a  town 
Of  France,  without  the  orders  of  your  leader. 
And  for  this  treason,  but  one  sentence  —  Death." 

Bar.    Death ! 

De  Mau.  "  I  have  pity  on  your  youth  and  birth. 

Nor  wish  to  glut  the  headsman  ;  —  join  your  troop. 
Now  on  the  march  against  the  Spaniards ;  —  change 
The  traitor's  scaffold  for  the  soldier's  grave ;  — 

1  A  province  in  Southern  France.    The  Huguenot  rebels  under  Rohan 
reduced  in  1629. 

•  The  celebrated  Psuis  prison,  destroyed  by  the  rabble  in  1789. 

•  Thb  town  b  fictitious,  as  is  also  the  character  De  Mauprat 
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Your  memory  stainless  —  they  who  shared  your  crime 
Exiled  or  dead  — your  King  shall  never  learn  it." 

Bar.    O  tender  pity !  —     O  most  charming  prospect! 
Blown  into  atoms  by  a  bomb,  or  drill'd 
Into  a  cullender  by  gunshot  I  —     Well  ?  — 

De  Mau,    You  have  heard  if  I  fought  bravely. —    Dea 
became 
Desired  as  Daphne  by  the  eager  Daygod. 
Like  htm  I  chased  the  nymph  — to  grasp  the  laurel !  ^ 
I  could  not  die  1 

Bar.  Poor  fellow  I 

De  Mau,  When  the  Cardinal 

Review'd  the  troops,  his  eye  met  mine ;  —  he  frown'd, 
Summon'd  me  forth  —  "How's  this?''  quoth  he;  "you  h« 

shunn'd 
The  sword  — beware  the  axe  !  — 'twill  fall  one  day ! " 
He  left  me  thus  —  we  were  recalled  to  Paris, 
And  —  you  know  all ! 

Bar,  And,  knowing  this,  why  halt  you, 

Speird  by  the  rattle-snake,  —  while  in  the  breasts 
Of  your  firm  friends  beat  hearts,  that  vow  the  death 
Of  your  grim  tyrant  ?  —    Wake !  —  be  one  of  us ; 
The  time  invites  —  the  King  detests  the  Cardinal, 
Dares  not  disgrace  —  but  groans  to  be  delivered 
Of  that  too  great  a  subject  —  join  your  friends. 
Free  France,  and  save  yourself. 

De  Mau.  Hush  !  Richelieu  bears 

A  charmed  life ;  —  to  all,  who  have  braved  his  power. 
One  common  end  —  the  block. 

Bar,  Nay,  if  he  live, 

The  block  your  doom ;  — 

Dc  Mau.  Better  the  victim,  Count, 

Than  the  assassin.  —     France  requires  a  Richelieu, 
But  does  not  need  a  Mauprat.     Truce  to  this  ;  — 
All  time  one  midnight,  where  my  thoughts  are  spectres. 
What  to  my  fame  ?  —     What  love  ?  — 


1  Daphne,  beloved  by  Phoebus,  fled  from  him  and  was  changed  b 
laurel. 
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Bar.  Yet  dost  thou  love  nott 

De  Mau.    Love  ?  —  I  am  young  — 

Bar.  And  Julie  fair  !    \Aside.'\    It  is  so, 

Upon  the  margin  of  the  grave  —  his  hand 
Would  pluck  the  fose  that  I  would  win  and  wear ! 
[Aloud.'l  —  [Thou  lov'st  — 

De  Mau.  Who,  lonely  in  the  midnight  tent, 

Gazed  on  the  watch-fires  in  the  sleepless  air, 
Nor  chose  one  star  amidst  the  clustering  hosts 
To  bless  it  in  the  name  of  some  fair  face 
Set  in  his  spirit,  as  that  star  in  Heaven  ? 
For  our  divine  affections,  like  the  spheres, 
Move  ever,  ever  musical. 

Bar.  You  speak 

As  one  who  fed  on  poetry. 

De  Mau.  Why,  man, 

The  thoughts  of  lovers  stir  with  poetry 
As  leaves  with  summer- wind.  —     The  heart  that  loves 
Dwells  in  an  Eden,  hearing  angel-lutes. 
As  Eve  in  the  First  Garden.     Hast  thou  seen 
My  Julie,  and  not  felt  it  henceforth  dull 
To  live  in  the  common  world  —  and  talk  in  words 
That  clothe  the  feelings  of  the  frigid  herd?  — 
Upon  the  perfumed  pillow  of  her  lips  — 
As  on  his  native  bed  of  roses  flushed 
With  Paphian^  skies  —    Love  smiling  sleeps :  — her  voice 
The  blest  interpreter  of  thoughts  as  pure 
As  virgin  wells  wherie  Dian  *  takes  delight, 
Or  fairies  dip  their  changelings  !  —     In  the  maze 
Of  her  harmonious  beauties —  Modesty 
(Like  some  severer' grace  that  leads  the  choir 
Of  her  sweet  sisters)  every  airy  motion 
Attunes  to  such  chaste  charm,  that  Passion  holds 
His  burning  breath,  and  will  not  with  a  sigh 
Dissolve  the  spell  that  binds  him !  —     Oh  those  eyes 
That  woo  the  earth  —  shadowing  more  soul  than  lurks 


1  Papboe,  in  Cypras,  was  famed  for  the  worship  of  Venus. 

s  Diana,  the  goddess  of  chastity,  who  dwelt  in  ioieiaJt&  viw^tksa  \s<ss^a^ifi&« 
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Under  the  lids  of  Psyche !  ^  —     Go  I  —  thy  lip 
Curls  at  the  purfled  phrases  of  a  lover  — 
Love  thou,  and  if  thy  love  be  deep  as  mine, 
Thou  wilt  not  laugh  at  poets. 

Bar,     \aside\  With  each  word 

Thou  wak'st  a  jealous  demon  in  my  heart. 
And  my  hand  clutches  at  my  hilt  —  ] 

De  Mau,     \_gaily\  No  more  !  — 

I  love !  —     Your  breast  holds  both  my  secrets  1  —     Never 
Unbury  either !  —     Come,  while  yet  we  may, 
We'll  bask  us  in  the  noon  of  rosy  life :  — 
Lounge  through  the  gardens,  —  flaunt  it  in  the  taverns, — 
Laugh,  —  game,  —  drink,  —  feast :  —  if  so  confined  my  days, 
Faith,  ril  enclose  the  nights.  —     Pshaw  1  not  so  grave; 
I'm  a  true  Frenchman  !  —      Vive  la  bagatelle  I  * 

As  they  are  going  out^  enter  Huguet  and  four 

Arquebusiers.' 

Huguet.     Messire  *  De  Mauprat,  —  I  arrest  you !  —    Follow 
To  the  Lord  Cardinal. 

De  Mau,  You  see,  my  friend, 

Vm  out  of  my  suspense !  —  the  tiger's  play'd 
Long  enough  with  his  prey.  —     Farewell !  —     Hereafter 
Say,  when  men  name  me,  "  Adrien  de  Mauprat 
Lived  without  hope,  and  perished  without  fear  ! " 

lExeunt  De  Mauprat,  Huguet,  &*c 

Bar,     Farewell !  —  I  trust  for  ever !     I  design'd  thee 
For  Richelieu's  murderer — but,  as  well  his  martyr ! 
In  childhood  you  the  stronger  —  and  I  cursed  you; 
In  youth  the  fairer  —  and  I  cursed  you  still; 
And  now  my  rival !  —     While  the  name  of  Julie 
Hung  on  thy  lips  —  I  smiled  —  for  then  I  saw. 
In  my  mind's  eye,  the  cold  and  grinning  Death 
Hang  o'er  thy  head  the  pall !  —     Ambition,  Love, 


1  A  beautiful  girl,  the  personification  of  the  soul,  beloved  by  Cupid. 

2  Success  to  trifles. 

8  The  arquebus  was  an  old  form  of  g^n. 

4  A  title,  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  nobility  of  the  bluest  lai 
afterwards  less  strictly  applied. 
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Ye  twin-born  stars  of  daring  destinies, 

Sit  in  my  house  of  Life  1  —     By  the  King's  aid 

I  will  be  Julie's  husband  —  in  despite 

Of  my  Lord  Cardinal !  —  by  the  King's  aid 

I  will  be  minister  of  France  —  in  spite 

Of  my  Lord  Cardinal  I  —     And  then  —  what  then  ? 

The  King  loves  Julie  —  feeble  prince — false  master — 

[Producing  and  gazing  on  the  parchment 
Then,  by  the  aid  of  Bouillon  and  the  Spaniard, 
I  will  dethrone  the  King ;  and  all  —  ha  I  —  ha !  — 
All,  in  despite  of  my  Lord  Cardinal !  [Exit. 

Scene  II.  —  A  room  in  the  Palais  Cardinal}-  the  walls  hung 
with  arras,  A  large  screen  in  one  corner,  A  table 
covered  with  books,  papers y  dr'c.  A  rude  clock  in  a  recess. 
Busts,  statues,  book-cases,  weapons  of  different  periods 
and  banners  suspended  over  Richelieu's  chair, 

Richelieu  and  Joseph. 

Rich.     And  so  you  think  this  new  conspiracy 
The  craftiest  trap  yet  laid  for  the  old  fox  ?  — 
Fox  !  —  Well,  I  like  the  nickname  !     What  did  Plutarch 
Say  of  the  Greek  Lysander  ? 

Joseph.  I  forget. 

Rich.     That  where  the  lion's  skin  fell  short,  he  eked  it 
Out  with  the  fox's !  *    A  great  statesman,  Joseph, 
That  same  Lysander ! 

Joseph.  Orleans  heads  the  traitors. 

Rich.     A  very  wooden  head,  then !    Well  ? 

Joseph.  The  favourite, 

Count  Baradas  — 

Rich.  A  weed  of  hasty  growth  ; 

First  gentleman  of  the  chamber  —  titles,  lands, 
And  the  King's  ear ! —     It  cost  me  six  long  winters 


1  Richelieu's  residence,  afterwards  the  Palais  Royal. 

3  Plutarch  makes  the  Spartan  general  Lysander  say,  *Oirov  yap  ^  Ktovr^  fi^ 
i^ucvelrai,  npoapanriov  exei  rrji'  a\u>ireKrjv.     (Av(rav£po(,  viij 
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To  mount  as  high,  as  in  six  little  moons 

This  painted  lizard  i—    But  I  hold  the  ladder, 

And  when  I  shake  —  he  falls !    What  more  ? 

Joseph,  A  scheme 

To  make  your  orphan-ward  an  instrument 
To  aid  your  foes.    You  placed  her  with  the  Queen, 
One  of  the  royal  chamber,  —  as  a  watch 
r  th*  enemy's  quarters  — 

Rick,  And  the  silly  child 

Visits  me  daily,  —  calls  me  "  Father,"  —  prays 
Kind  Heaven  to  bless  me  —     And  for  all  the  rest 
As  well  have  placed  a  doll  about  the  Queen  ! 
She  does  not  heed  who  frowns  —  who  smiles ;  with  whom 
The  King  confers  in  whispers ;  notes  not  when 
Men  who  last  week  were  foes,  are  found  in  comers 
Mysteriously  aiBFectionate ;  words  spoken 
Within  closed  doors  she  never  hears;  —  by  chance 
Taking  the  air  at  keyholes  —  Senseless  puppet ! 
No  ears  —  nor  eyes !  —  and  yet  she  says,  "  She  loves  me !  ** 
Go  on  — 

Joseph,    Your  ward  has  charm 'd  the  King  — 

Rich,  Out  on  you ! 

Have  I  not,  one  by  one,  from  such  fair  shoots 
Pluck'd  the  insidious  ivy  of  his  love  ? 
And  shall  it  creep  around  my  blossoming  tree 
Where  innocent  thoughts,  like  happy  birds,  make  music 
That  spirits  in  Heaven  might  hear  ?     They're  sinful,  too. 
Those  passionate  surfeits  of  the  rampant  flesh. 
The  church  condemns  them;  and  to  us,  my  Joseph, 
The  props  and  pillars  of  the  church,  most  hurtful. 
The  King  is  weak  —  whoever  the  King  loves 
Must  rule  the  King;  the  lady  loves  another. 
The  other  rules  the  lady  —  thus  we're  balked 
Of  our  own  proper  sway  —     The  King  must  have 
No  goddess  but  the  State :  —  the  State  —  that's  Richelieu !« 


1  See  the  quotation  from  Anquetil  on  page  443  and  in  the  Appendix. 

2  As  to  Richelieu's  identification  of  himself  with  the  State  see  page  4 
and  note.  Richelieu  (Bulwer)  has  in  mind  the  celebrated  "  L'fetat  c*est  mo 
usually  attributed  to  Louis  XIV. 
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Joseph.     This  not  the  worst ;  —  Louis,  in  all  decorous, 
kjid  deeming  you  her  least  compliant  guardian, 
Vould  veil  his  suit  by  marriage  with  his  minion, 
four  prosperous  foe,  Count  Baradas  ! 

Rich.  Ha !  ha  I 

^  have  another  bride  for  Baradas. 

Joseph.    You,  my  lord  ? 

Rich.  Ay —  more  faithful  than  the  love 

3f  fickle  woman :  — when  the  head  lies  lowliest, 
Clasping  him  fondest ;  —  sorrow  never  knew 
So  sure  a  soother,  —  and  her  bed  is  stainless  ! 

Joseph  [aside'].     If  of  the  grave  he  speaks,  I  do  not  wonder 
That  priests  are  bachelors ! 

Enter  Francois. 

Fran.  Mademoiselle  de  Mortemar. 

Rich.    Most  opportune  —  admit  her.  [^Exit  Francois. 

In  my  closet 
Youll  find  a  rosary,  Joseph  ;  ere  you  tell 
Three  hundred  beads.  Til  summon  you.     Stay,  Joseph;  — 
I  did  omit  an  Ave  in  my  matins,  — 
A  grievous  fault ;  —  atone  it  for  me,  Joseph ; 
There  is  a  scourge  within ;  I  am  weak,  you  strong. 
It  were  but  charity  to  take  my  sin 
On  such  broad  shoulders.     Exercise  is  healthful. 

Joseph.     I !  guilty  of  such  criminal  presumption 
h&  to  mistake  myself  for  you  —    No,  never ! 
think  it  not !    [Aside,]    Troth,^  a  pleasant  invitation ! 

[Exit  Joseph. 

Enter  JvJAE  de  Mortemar. 

Rich.    That's  my  sweet  Julie  !  —  why,  upon  this  face 
31ushes  such  daybreak,  one  might  swear  the  morning 
iVere  come  to  visit  Tithon.* 

Ju/ie  [placing  herself  at  his  feet].    Are  you  gracious  ?  — 
May  I  say  "Father?" 

1  In  truth,  indeed. 

s  Tithonus  was  a  beautiful  youth  beloTed  by  Aurora.     He  was  granted 
nmortality  but  not  perpetual  youth.    See  Tennyson's  poem  Tithonus, 
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Rich,  Now  and  ever ! 

Julie.  Father ! 

A  sweet  word  to  an  orphan. 

Rich,  No ;  not  orphan 

While  Richelieu  lives;  thy  father  loved  me  well ; 
My  friend,  ere  I  had  flatterers  (now,  Fm  great, 
In  other  phrase,  Fm  friendless)  —  he  died  young 
In  years,  not  service,  and  bequeathed  thee  to  me: 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  dowry,  girl,  to  buy 
Thy  mate  amidst  the  mightiest     Drooping  ?  —  sighs  ? 
Art  thou  not  happy  at  the  court  ? 

Julie,  Not  often. 

Rich,  [aside"].    Can  she  love  Baradas  ?    Ah !  at  thy  heart 
There's  what  can  smile  and  sigh,  blush  and  grow  pale, 
All  in  a  breath  ?    Thou  art  admired  —  art  young ; 
Does  not  his  Majesty  commend  thy  beauty  — 
Ask  thee  to  sing  to  him  ?  —  and  swear  such  sounds 
Had  smoothed  the  brows  of  Saul?^ 

Julie,  He's  very  tiresome, 

Our  worthy  King. 

Rich,  Fie !  kings  are  never  tiresome. 

Save  to  their  ministers.     What  courtly  gallants 
Charm  ladies  most?  —  De  Sourdiac,  Longueville,  or 
The  favourite  Baradas  ? 

Julie.  A  smileless  man  — 

I  fear  and  shun  him. 

Rich,  Yet  he  courts  thee  ? 

Julie,  Then 

He  is  more  tiresome  than  his  Majesty. 

Rich.     Right,  girl,  shun  Baradas.     Yet  of  these  flowers 
Of  France,  not  one,  in  whose  more  honied  breath 
Thy  heart  hears  summer  whisper? 

Enter  Huguet. 

Huguet.  The  Chevalier 

De  Mauprat  waits  below. 


1  Saul  was  troubled  by  an  evil  spirit  and  had  David  to  play  before  his 
the  harp.    See  I.  Samuel^  XVI.,  14  et  seq.    See  also  Browning^s  poem  Si 
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JulU  [starting  up].  De  Mauprat ! 

RicA,  Hem ! 

He  has  been  tiresome  too !  —    Anon.i  \_Exit  Huguet. 

/u/ie.  What  doth  he  ?  — 

I  mean  —  I  —  Does  your  Eminence  —  that  is  — 
Know  you  Messire  de  Mauprat? 

RicA.  Well !  —  and  you  — 

Has  he  addressed  you  often  ? 

/u/ie.  Often  1  —    No  — 

Nine  times ;  nay,  ten  ;  the  last  time,  by  the  lattice 
Of  the  great  staircase.    [In  a  melancholy  tone.]    The  Court 
sees  him  rarely. 
RicA.    A  bold  and  forward  royster ! 
Julie.  He  f  nay,  modest. 

Gentle,  and  sad,  methinks. 
Rich.  Wears  gold  and  azure  ? 

Julie.    No;  sable. 

Rich.  So  you  note  his  colours,  Julie  ? 

Shame  on  you,  child ;  look  loftier.     By  the  mass, 
I  have  business  with  this  modest  gentleman. 
Julie.    You're  angry  with  poor  Julie.     There's  no  cause. 
Rich.     No  cause  —  you  hate  my  foes  ? 
Julie.  I  do ! 

Rich.  Hate  Mauprat  ? 

Julie.    Not  Mauprat    No,  not  Adrien,  father. 
Rich.  Adrien ! 

Familiar !  —    Go,  child ;  no,  not  that  way ;  wait 
In  the  tapestry  chamber ;  I  will  join  you,  —  go. 

Julie.     His  brows  are  knit ;  I  dare  not  call  him  father ! 
But  I  must  speak  —    Your  Eminence  — 
Rich,  [sternly].  Well,  girl ! 

Julie.  Nay, 

Smile  on  me  —  one  smile  more;  there,  now  Tm  happy. 
Do  not  rank  Mauprat  with  your  foes ;  he  is  not, 
I  know  he  is  not ;  he  loves  France  too  well. 

Rich.    Not  rank  De  Mauprat  with  my  foes  ?    So  be  it. 
ril  blot  him  from  that  list. 


1  This  word  is  addressed  to  Huguet. 
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Julie,  That's  my  own  father.      {Exit  JuuE. 

Rich,  [ringing  a  small  bell  on  the  ladle] .  Huguet ! 

Enler  Huguet. 

De  Mauprat  struggled  not,  nor  murmured  ? 
Huguet,    No ;  proud  and  passive. 

Rich.  Bid  him  enter. —  Hold: 

Look  that  he  hide  no  weapon.     Humph,  despair 
Makes  victims  sometimes  victors.     When  he  has  entered 
Glide  round  unseen ;  —  place  thyself  yonder  {^pointing  to  tk 

screen] ;  watch  him ; 
If  he  show  violence  —  (let  me  see  thy  carbine ; 
So,  a  good  weapon ;)  —  if  he  play  tfie  lion, 
Why  —  the  dog's  death. 
Huguet,  I  never  miss  my  mark. 

\Exit  Huguet  ;  Richelieu  seats  himself  at  the  tabh 
and  slowly  arranges  the  papers  before  him. 

Enter  De  Mauprat,  preceded  by  Huguet,  who  then 

retires  behind  the  screen. 

Rich.    Approach,  sir.  —    Can  you  call  to  mind  the  hour, 
Now  three  years  since,  when  in  this  room,  methinks^ 
Your  presence  honour'd  me  ? 

DeMau.  It  is,  my  Lord, 

One  of  my  most  — 

Rich,  [drily].  Delightful  recollections.* 

De  Mau.  [aside],     St.  Denis  !  ^  doth  he  make  a  jest  of  axe 
And  headsman  ? 

Rich,  [sternly].     I  did  then  accord  you 
A  mercy  ill-requited  —  you  still  live  ? 

De  Mau.     To  meet  death  face  to  face  at  last. 

*  There  are  many  anecdotes  of  the  irony,  often  so  terrible,  in  which  Ri* 
lieu  indulged.  But  he  had  a  love  for  humour  in  its  more  hearty  and  gc 
shape.  He  would  send  for  Boisrobert  "to  make  him  laugh,'*  —  and  g 
ministers  and  magnates  waited  in  the  ante-room,  while  the  great  Cart 
listened  and  responded  to  the  sallies  of  the  lively  wit. 


'^  The  patron  saint  of  France. 
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\Rich.  Your  words 

Are  bold. 

De  Man,     My  deeds  have  not  belied  them. 

Rich,  Deeds! 

O  miserable  delusion  of  man's  pride ! 
Deeds !  cities  sacked,  fields  ravaged,  hearths  profaned, 
Men  butcher'd!     In  your  hour  of  doom  behold 
The  deeds  you  boast  of !     From  rank  showers  of  blood, 
And  the  red  light  of  blazing  roofs,  you  build 
The  rainbow  glory,  and  to  shuddering  conscience 
Cry,  —  Lo,  the  bridge  to  Heaven ! 

De  Man.  If  war  be  sinful. 

Your  hand  the  gauntlet  cast. 

Rich,  It  was  so,  sir. 

Note  the  distinction :  —  I  weigh'd  well  the  cause 
Which  made  the  standard  holy ;  raised  the  war 
But  to  secure  the  peace.     France  bled  —  I  groan'd  ; 
But  looked  beyond ;  and,  in  the  vista,  saw 
France  saved,  and  I  exulted.     You  —  but  you 
Were  but  the  tool  of  slaughter  —  knowing  nought. 
Foreseeing  nought,  nought  hoping,  nought  lamenting, 
And  for  nought  fit  —  save  cutting  throats  for  hire. 
Deeds,  marry,  deeds ! 

De  Man.  If  you  would  deign  to  speak 

Thus  to  your  armies  ere  they  march  to  battle. 
Perchance  your  Eminence  might  have  the  pain 
Of  the  throat-cutting  to  yourself. 

Rich,  [aside']  He  has  wit, 

This  Mauprat  —  [A loud."]     Let  it  pass ;  there  is  against  you 
What  you  can  less  excuse.]    Messire  de  Mauprat, 
DoomM  to  sure  death,  how  hast  thou  since  consumed 
The  time  allotted  thee  for  serious  thought 
And  solemn  penitence  ? 

De  Mau,  \embarrassed\     The  time,  my  lord  ? 

Rich,     Is  not  the  question  plain  ?     I'll  answer  for  thee. 
Thou  hast  sought  nor  priest  nor  shrine ;  no  sackcloth  chafed 
Thy  delicate  flesh.    The  rosary  and  the  death's-head 
Have  not,  with  pious  meditation,  purged 
Earth  from  the  carnal  gaze.    What  thou  hast  not  done 
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Brief  told ;  what  done,  a  volume !    Wild  debauch, 
Turbulent  riot ;  —  for  the  mom  the  dice-box  — 
Noon  claim'd  the  duel  —  and  the  night  the  wassail ;  ^ 
These,  your  most  holy,  pure  preparatives 
For  death  and  judgment.     Do  I  wrong  you,  sir  ? 

De  Mau,     I  was  not  always  thus :  —  if  changed  my  nature, 
Blame  that  which  changed  my  fate.  —    Alas,  my  lord, 
[There  is  a  brotherhood  which  calm-eyed  reason 
Can  wot  *  not  of  betwixt  despair  and  mirth. 
My  birth-place  mid  the  vines  of  sunny  Provence,* 
Perchance  the  stream  tlfat  sparkles  in  my  veins 
Came  from  that  wine  of  passionate  life  which,  erst, 
Glow'd  in  the  wild  heart  of  the  troubadour: 
And  danger,  which  makes  steadier  courage  wary. 
But  fevers  me  with  an  insane  delight ; 
As  one  of  old  who  on  the  mountain  crags 
Caught  madness  from  a  Msenad^s  ^  haunting  eyes. 
Were  you,  my  lord,  —  whose  path  imperial  power, 
And  the  grave  cares  of  reverent  wisdom,  guard 
From  all  that  tempts  to  folly  meaner  men,  — ] 
Were  you  accursed  with  that  which  you  inflicted  — 
By  bed  and  board,  dogg'd  by  one  ghastly  spectre  — 
The  while  within  you  youth  beat  high,  and  life 
Grew  lovelier  from  the  neighbouring  frown  of  death  — 
The  heart  no  bud,  nor  fruit  —  save  in  those  seeds 
Most  worthless,  which  spring  up,  bloom,  bear,  and  wither 
In  the  same  hour  —     Were  this  your  fate,  perchance. 
You  would  have  err'd  like  me ! 

Rich.  I  might,  like  you, 

Have  been  a  brawler  and  a  reveller ;  —  not, 
Like  you,  a  trickster  and  a  thief. — 

De  Mau,  {advancing  threateningly\     Lord  Cardinal! 
Unsay  those  words  !  — 

[HuGUET  deliberately  raises  the  carh 


1  Drinking  bout,  carousal ;  from  Anglo-Saxon  wes  hdly  be  ivhole^  he  v> 

2  Know.    This  form  of  the  verb  could  never  have  been  used  as  an  infini 
8  A  province  in  southern  France. 

^  The  Mxnads  were  priestesses  of  Bacchus. 
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Rich,   [waving  his   hand^     Not   quite   so   quick,    friend 
Huguet ; 
Messire  de  Mauprat  is  a  patient  man, 
And  he  can  wait !  —    You  have  outrun  your  fortune ;  — 
I  blame  you  not,  that  you  would  be  a  beggar  — 
£ach  to  his  taste  !  —    But  I  do  charge  you,  sir. 
That,  being  beggared,  you  would  coin  false  moneys 
Out  of  that  crucible,  called  debt.  —    To  live 
On  means  not  yours  —  be  brave  in  silks  and  laces. 
Gallant  in  steeds  —  splendid  in  banquets ;  —  all 
'^oX.  yours  —  ungiven  —  uninherited  —  unpaid  for ;  — 
This  is  to  be  a  trickster ;  and  to  filch 
Men's  art  and  labour,  which  to  them  is  wealth, 
Life,  daily  bread,  —  quitting  all  scores  with  —  "  Friend, 
You're  troublesome ! "  —  Why  this,  forgive  me. 
Is  what  —  when  done  with  a  less  dainty  grace  — 
Plain  folks  call  "  Theft  T'^    You  owe  eight  thousand  pistoles, 
Minus  one  crown,  two  liards  !  — 

De  Mau,     {aside^  The  old  conjurer ! 

'Sdeath,  he'll  inform  me  next  how  many  cups 
I  drank  at  dinner ! 

Rich.  This  is  scandalous, 

Shaming  your  birth  and  blood.     I  tell  you,  sir, 
That  you  must  pay  your  debts. 

De  Man.  With  all  my  heart. 

My  lord.    Where  shall  I  borrow,  then,  the  money? 

Rich,    [aside  and  laughing].     A  humorous   dare-devil!  — 
The  very  man 
To  suit  my  purpose  —  ready,  frank,  and  bold ! 

[Rising  and  earnestly. 
Adrien  de  Mauprat,  men  have  called  me  cruel ;  — 
I  am  not ;  —  I  duajust ! —     I  found  France  rent  asunder,  — 
The  rich  men  despots,  and  the  poor  banditti ;  — 
Sloth  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within  the  temple; 
Brawls  festering  to  rebellion  ;  and  weak  laws 
Rotting  away  with  rust  in  antique  sheaths. 
I  have  re-created  France ;  and,  from  the  ashes 
Of  the  old  feudal  and  decrepit  carcase. 
Civilization  on  her  luminous  wings 
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Soars,  phoenix-like,  to  Jove !  *    What  was  my  art  ?  * 
Genius,  some  say,  —  some,  fortune,  —  witchcraft,  some. 
Not  so ;  —  my  art  was  justice  !  —    Force  and  fraud 
Misname  it  cruelty — you  shall  confute  them ! 
My  champion  you  ?    You  met  me  as  your  foe. 
Depart  my  friend  —    You  shall  not  die.  —  France  needs  you. 
You  shall  wipe  off  all  stains,  —  be  rich,  be  honour'd. 
Be  great  — 

[De  MAUPRAT/a//j  on  his  knee  —  Richelieu  raises  kim. 
I  ask,  sir,  in  return,  this  hand, 
To  gift  it  with  a  bride,  whose  dower  shall  match, 
Yet  not  exceed,  her  beauty. 

De  Man.  I,  my  lord,  —  [hesitating] 

I  have  no  wish  to  marry. 

Rich,  Surely,  sir, 

To  die  were  worse. 

De  Mau.  Scarcely ;  the  poorest  coward 

Must  die,  — but  knowingly  to  march  to  marriage  — 
My  lord,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion ! « 

Rick.    Traitor,  thou  triflest  with  me !     I  know  all! 
Thou  hast  dared  to  love  my  ward  —  my  charge. 


1  **  II  laissait  la  France  partout  victorieuse ;  la  maison  d'Autrichc  abatt 
le  royaume  agrandi  de  quatre  provinces:  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Artois  et  Rt 
sillon ;  la  Catalogne  et  le  Portugal  soulev^s  contre  I'Espagne,  les  Su^doi; 
nos  soldats  presque  aux  portes  de  Vienne.  II  avait  done  tenu  la  prom 
qu'il  avait  faite  k  Louis  XIII.  en  entrant  au  ministfere:  il  avait,  au  dehors,  re 
le  nom  du  roi  au  point  oil  il  devait  etre  parmi  les  nations  ^trang^res  j  iJ  a 
k  rint6rieur,  tout  fait  plier  sous  son  autorit6."  —  Duruy,  XLVIII, 

2  "  Indeed  Richelieu  was  a  politician  rather  than  a  statesman  :  his  n 
singularly  acute  and  intelligent,  was  neither  deep  nor  broad  :  ambition  fo 
country,  a  desire  to  raise  her  among  the  nations,  a  consciousness  that  i 
would  bring  her  strength,  these  were  the  ideas  which  ennobled  his  ca 
This  gives  harmony  to  his  life :  his  marvellous  tenacity  of  purpose,  hi; 
tience,  fearlessness,  sleepless  vigilance,  unscrupulousness  in  use  of  any  n 
to  win  his  ends,  all  these  qualities  were  bent  on  one  object  —  the  abaseme 
Austria,  the  exaltation  of  France :  for  this  he  lived,  defending  with  one 
his  hard-won  and  precarious  footing  at  home,  while  with  the  other  hai 
guided  negociations  or  led  armies  abroad  against  the  great  foes  who  in 
had  seemed  to  be  almost  absolute  masters  of  Europe." —  Kitchin,  1643. 

8  Compare  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^  II.,  i.  (page  24),  and  note  2. 
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De  Mau.  As  rivers 

May  love  the  sunlight  —  basking  in  the  beams, 
And  hurrying  on !  — 

Rich.  Thou  hast  told  her  of  thy  love  ? 

De  Mau.     My  lord,  if  I  had  dared  to  love  a  maid, 
Lowliest  in  France,  I  would  not  so  have  wronged  her. 
As  bid  her  link  rich  life  and  virgin  hope 
With  one,  the  deathman's  gripe  might,  from  her  side, 
Pluck  at  the  nuptial  altar. 

Rich,  I  believe  thee ; 

Yet  since  she  knows  not  of  thy  love,  renounce  her ; 
Take  life  and  fortune  with  another !  —     Silent  ? 

De  Man     Your  fate  has  been  one  triumph  1  —  you  know  not 
How  bless'd  a  thing  it  was  in  my  dark  hour 
To  nurse  the  one  sweet  thought  you  bid  me  banish. 
Love  hath  no  need  of  words  ;  —  nor  less  within 
That  holiest  temple  —  the  Heaven-builded  soul  — 
Breathes  the  recorded  vow.     Base  knight,  —  false  lover 
Were  he,  who  barter'd  all,  that  brightened  grief, 
Or  sanctified  despair,  for  life  and  gold. 
Revoke  your  mercy ;  —  I  prefer  the  fate 
I  looked  for  I 

Rich.  Huguet !  to  the  tapestry  chamber 

Conduct  your  prisoner.   [  To  M auprat.  ]   You  will  there  behold 
The  executioner :  —  your  doom  be  private  — 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  you  ! 

De  Mau,  When  I  am  dead, 

Tell  her,  I  loved  her. 

Rich,  Keep  such  follies,  sir. 

For  fitter  ears ;  —  go  — 

De  Man,  Does  he  mock  me  ? 

[Exeunt  De  Mauprat,  Huguet, 

Rich.  Joseph, 

Come  forth. 


1  <*  Cardinal  Richelieo  is  one  of  those  men  in  whose  favour  the  tide  of  affairs 
ahrajB  teems  to  turn  at  the  critical  moment,  and  who  also  have  skill  and  cour- 
to  take  it  at  the  turn.  Vigilant,  cool,  sagacious,  and  absolutely  fearless,  he 
throughout  his  life  missed  a  single  point  in  the  great  game  he  played ; 
and,  eren  with  dramatic  force,  knew  how  to  snatch  a  triumph  out  of  the  very 
dntchct  of  defeat.*'  —KiTCHiN,  1635. 
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Enter  Joseph. 

Methinks  your  cheek  hath  lost  its  rubies ; 
I  fear  you  have  been  too  lavish  of  the  flesh ; 
The  scourge  is  heavy. 

Joseph,  Pray  you,  change  the  subject. 

Rich.    You  good  men  are  so  modest !  —     Well,  to  business 
Go  instantly  —  deeds  —  notaries  !  —  bid  my  stewards 
Arrange  ray  house  by  the  Luxembourg  i — my  house 
No  more  !  —  a  bridal  present  to  my  ward, 
Who  weds  to-morrow. 

Joseph,  Weds,  with  whom  ? 

Rich,  De  Mauprat 

Joseph,    Penniless  husband  1 

Rich,  Bah !  the  mate  for  beauty 

Should  be  a  man,  and  not  a  money-chest ! 
When  her  brave  sire  lay  on  his  bed  of  death, 
I  vow'd  to  be  a  father  to  his  Julie  :  — 
And  so  he  died  —  the  smile  upon  his  lips  !  — 
And  when  I  spared  the  life  of  her  young  lover, 
Methought  I  saw  that  smile  again  1  —  who  else, 
Look  you,  in  all  the  court  —  who  else  so  well 
Brave  or  supplant  the  favourite  —  balk  the  King  — 
Baffle  their  schemes  ?  —      I  have  tried  him  :  —  he  has  honoui 
And  courage ;  —  qualities  that  eagle-plume 
Men's  souls,  and  fit  them  for  the  fiercest  sun. 
Which  ever  melted  the  weak  waxen  minds 
That  flutter  in  the  beams  of  gaudy  Power ! 
Besides,  he  has  taste,  this  Mauprat:  —  when  my  play 
Was  acted  to  dull  tiers  of  lifeless  gapers,* 

*  The  Abbe  Arnaud  tells  us  that  the  Queen  was  a  little  avenged  on 
Cardinal  by  the  ill  success  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  Mirante  —  more 
suspected  to  be  his  own  —  though  presented  to  the  world  under  the  foster-r 
of  Desmarets.  Its  representation  (says  Pelisson)  cost  him  300,000  cro 
He  was  so  transported  out  of  himself  by  the  performance,  that  at  one  tin 
thrust  his  person  half  out  of  his  box  to  show  himself  to  the  assembl; 
another  time  he  imposed  silence  on  the  audience,  that  they  might  not 
"  des  endroUs  encore  plus  beaux  !  "  He  said  afterwards  to  Desmaref 
**  £h  bien,  les  Fran^ais  n'auront  done  jamais  de  godt.  lis  n'ont  pa 
charm^s  de  Mirante  !  '*     Arnaud  says  pithily,  —  "  On  ne  pouvoit  alors 

1  The  Luxembourg  Palace  in  Paris. 
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Who  had  no  soul  for  poetry,  I  saw  him 
Applaud  in  the  proper  places :  —  trust  me,  Joseph, 
He  is  a  man  of  an  uncommon  promise ' 

Joseph.     And  yet  your  foe. 

Rick.  Have  I  not  foes  enow  ?  ^ 

Great  men  gain  doubly  when  they  make  foes  friends. 
Remember  my  grand  maxims :  —  First  employ 
All  methods  to  conciliate.* 

Joseph,  Failing  these  ? 

Rich,  [fiercely].    All  means  to  crush :  as  with  the  opening 
and 
The  clenching  of  this  little  hand,  I  will 
Crush  the  small  venom  of  these  stinging  courtiers. 
So,  so,  we've  baffled  Baradas. 

Joseph,  And  when 

Check  the  conspiracy ! 

Rich.  Check,  check  ?     Full  way  to  it 

Let  it  bud,  ripen,  flaunt  i'  the  day,  and  burst 
To  fruit,  — the  Dead  Sea's  fruit  of  ashes ;  ^  ashes 

4'autre  satisfaction  des  offenses  d*un  homm«  qui  £toit  mattre  de  tout,  et  r»- 
doutable  k  tout  k  monde."  Nevertheless,  his  style  in  prose,  though  not 
devoid  of  the  pedantic  affectations  of  the  time,  often  rises  into  very  noble 
doquence. 

*  "  Vialart  remarque  une  chose  qui  pent  expliquer  la  conduite  de  Riche- 
Keu  en  d*autres  drconstances :  —  c'est  que  les  seigneurs  k  qui  leur  naissance 
on  leur  m^rite  pouvoit  permettre  des  pretensions,  il  avoit'pour  syst^me,  de  leur 
accorder  au-deUi  mime  de  leurs  droits  et  de  leurs  esp6rances,  mais,  aussi,  une 
fois  combl^  —  si,  au  lieu  de  reconnoitre  ses  services  ils  se  levoient  contre  lui, 
et  ils  traitoit  sans  mis^ricorde/*  —  Anquetil.  See  also  the  Political  Testa- 
ment, and  the  M^moires  de  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  Petitot's  Collection. 

1  Enough. 

S  Dead  Sea  apples,  apples  of  Sodom,  *'  which  fruits  have  a  colour  as  if 
they  were  fit  to  be  eaten,  but  if  you  pluck  them  with  your  hands,  they  dis* 
aolve  into  smoke  and  ashes."  (Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews;  IV.,  viii.) 
Compare  Tadtus,  Hist,,  V.,  vii.  Our  early  English  traveler.  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  has  the  following  to  say  {Voiage  and  Travaile,  IX.) : 

**  And  srif  a  man  caste  iren  therein,  it  wole  flete  aboven ;  and  yif  men  caste  a 

ledre  therein,  it  wole  synke  to  the  botme.  .  .  .  And  there  besyden  growen  trees, 

and  beren  fulle  faire  apples,  and  faire  of  colour  to  beholde;  but  whoso  brekethe 

hem  or  cuttethe  hem  in  two,  he  schalle  fynde  within  hem  coles  and  cyndres, 

in  tokene  that,  be  wrothe  of  God,  the  cytees  and  the  lond  weren  brente  and 

aonken  into  helle." 
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Which  I  will  scatter  to  the  winds.     Go,  Joseph ; 
When  you  return,  I  have  a  feast  for  you ; 
The  last  great  act  of  my  great  play :  the  verses, 
Methinks,  are  fine,  —  ah,  very  fine.  —    You  Mrrite 
Verses !  *  —  \aside\  such  verses !  —     You  have  wit,  discern- 
ment. 

Joseph,    [aside].    Worse  than  the  scourge  !     Strange  that  so 
great  a  statesman 
Should  be  so  bad  a  poet 

Rich.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

Joseph,    That  it  is  strange  so  great  a  statesman  should 
Be  so  sublime  a  poet. 

Rich,  Ah,  you  rogue ; 

Laws  die,  books  never.     Of  my  ministry 
I  am  not  vain  !  but  of  my  muse,  I  own  it. 
Come,  you  shall  hear  the  verses  now.  \Takes  up  a  MS* 

Joseph,  My  lord. 

The  deeds,  the  notaries ! 

Rich,  True,  I  pity  you ; 

But  business  first,  then  pleasure.  [Exit  Joseph. 

Rich,  [seats  himself  and  reading].    Ah,  sublime  I 

Enter  De  Mauprat  and  Julie. 

De  Mau,     Oh,  speak,  my  lord —  I  dare  not  think  you  mod 
me. 
And  yet  — 

Rich,  Hush  —  hush  —  This  line  must  be  considered! 

Julie,    Are  we  not  both  your  children  ? 

Rich.  What  a  couplet !  — 

How  now !     Oh,  sir  —  you  live ! 

*  "  Tan  tot  fanatique,  tantSt  fourbe  —  fonder  les  r^Iigieuses  de  Calvaire— 
faire  des  vers^  Thus  speaks  Voltaire  of  Father  Joseph.  His  talents  and 
influence  with  Richelieu,  grossly  exaggerated  in  his  own  day,  are  now 
rightly  estimated, 

"C'6toit  en  effet  un  homnie  infatigable — portant  dans  les  entreprises, 
I'activit^,  la  souplesse,  Popini^trete  propre  k  les  faire  reussir."  —  Anquetil. 
He  wrote  a  Latin  poem,  called  La  Turciade,  in  which  he  sought  to  exdtc 
the  kingdoms  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks.  But  the  inspiration  of 
Tyrtaeus  was  denied  to  YalYiw  ^o?»c^V^« 
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De  Mau,  Why,  no,  methinks, 

Elysium  is  not  life ! 

Julie.  He  smiles !  —  you  smile, 

My  father !    From  my  heart  for  ever,  now, 
111  blot  the  name  of  orphan  ! 

Rich .  Rise,  my  children. 

For  ye  are  mine  —  mine  both  ;  —  and  in  your  sweet 
And  young  delight  —  your  love  (life's  first-born  glory)  — 
My  own  lost  youth  breathes  musical ! 

De  Afau.  I'll  seek 

Temple  and  priest  henceforward,  were  it  but 
To  learn  Heaven's  choicest  blessings. 

Rich.  Thou  shalt  seek 

Temple  and  priest  right  soon ;  the  morrow's  sun 
Shall  see  across  these  barren  thresholds  pass 
The  fairest  bride  in  Paris.  —    Go,  my  children ; 
Even  /  loved  once !  —    Be  lovers  while  ye  may ! 
How  is  it  with  you,  sir  ?    You  bear  it  bravely : 
You  know,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion.^ 

[Exeunt  Julie  and  De  Mauprat. 

Rich.    Oh    godlike     Power !       Woe,     Rapture,    Penury, 
Wealth,— 
Marriage  and  Death,  for  one  infirm  old  man 
Through  a  great  empire  to  dispense  —  withhold  — 
As  the  will  whispers !    And  shall  things  —  like  motes 
That  live  in  my  daylight  —  lackeys  of  court  wages. 
Dwarf 'd  starvelings  —  manikins,  upon  whose  shoulders 
The  burthen  of  a  province  were  a  load 
More  heavy  than  the  globe  on  Atlas,*  —  cast 
Lots  for  my  robes  and  sceptre  ?    France !  I  love  thee ! 
All  Earth  shall  never  pluck  thee  from  my  heart ! 
My  mistress  France  —  my  wedded  wife,  —  sweet  France, 
Who  shall  proclaim  divorce  for  thee  and  me ! 

[Exit  Richelieu. 


1  Richdieu  is  repeating  Mauprat*s  own  words ;  «ee  page  464. 
S  Atlas  was  condemned  by  Zeus  to  uphold  the  heavens  with  his  shoulders 
■ad  hands.    He  is  usually  repvesented  as  supporting  a  globe  on  his  shoulders. 
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ACT  n. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Scene  I.  — A  splendid  apartment  in  Mauprat's  new  Hmse* 
Casements  opening  to  the  Gardens^  beyond  which  ihe 
domes  of  the  Luxembourg  Palaee. 

Enter  Baradas. 

Bar,     Mauprat*s  new  home :  —  too  splendid  for  a  soldier  I 
But  o*er  his  floors  —  the  while  I  stalk  —  methinks 
My  shadow  spreads  gigantic  to  the  gloom 
The  old  rude  towers  of  the  Bastile  cast  far 
Along  the  smoothness  of  the  jocund  day.  — 
Well,  thou  hast  'scaped  the  fierce  caprice  of  Richelieu ; 
But  art  thou  farther  from  the  headsman,  fool  ? 
Thy  secret  I  have  whispered  to  the  King ; 
Thy  marriage  makes  the  King  thy  foe.  —    Thou  stand'st 
On  the  abyss  —  and  in  the  pool  below 
I  see  a  ghastly,  headless  phantom  mirror'd  ;  — 
Thy  likeness  ere  the  marriage  moon  hath  waned. 
Meanwhile  —  meanwhile  —  ha  —  ha,  if  thou  art  wedded, 
Thou  art  not  wived. 

Enter  Mauprat  {splendidly  dressed), 

De  Man,  Was  ever  fate  like  mine  ? 

So  blest  and  yet  so  wretched  1 

Bar,  Joy,  De  Mauprat !  — 

Why,  what  a  brow,  man,  for  your  wedding-day ! 

De  Mau,    Jest  not !  —    Distraction ! 

Bar,  What,  your  wife  a  shreT 

Already  ?    Courage,  man  —  the  common  lot ! 

De  Mau.    Oh !  that  she  were  less  lovely,  or  less  loved  1 

Bar,    Riddles  again ! 

De  Mau,  You  know  what  chanced  between 

The  Cardinal  and  myself. 
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Bar.  This  morning  brought 

Your  letter :  —  faith,  a  strange  account  I     I  laughed 
And  wept  at  once  for  gladness. 

De  Man.  We  were  wed 

At  noon ; — the  rite  performed,  came  hither !  —  scarce 
Arrived,  when  — 

Bar,  Well?  — 

De  Afau.  Wide  flew  the  doors,  and  lo, 

Messire  de  Beringhen,  and  this  epistle ! 

Bar,    Tis  the  King's  hand !  —  the  royal  seal ! 

De  Mau,  Read  —  read  — 

Bar.  \reading\ 

Whereas  Adrian  de  Mauprat,  Colonel  and  Chevalier  in  our  armies, 
being  already  guilty  of  High  Treason,  by  the  seizure  of  our  town  of 
Faviaux,  has  presumed,  without  our  knowledge,  consent,  or  sanction, 
to  connect  himself  by  marriage  with  Julie  de  Mortemar,  a  wealthy 
orphan,  attached  to  the  person  of  Her  Majesty,  without  our  knowl- 
edge or  consent  —  We  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  the  said  mar- 
riage contrary  to  law.  On  penalty  of  death,  Adrien  de  Mauprat  will 
not  communicate  with  the  said  Julie  de  Mortemar  by  word  or  letter, 
save  in  the  presence  of  our  faithful  servant,  the  Sieur  de  Beringhen, 
and  then  with  such  respect  and  decorum  as  are  due  to  a  demoiselle 
attached  to  the  Court  of  France,  until  such  time  as  it  may  suit  our 
royal  pleasure  to  confer  with  the  Holy  Church  on  the  formal  annul- 
ment of  the  marriage,  and  with  our  Council  on  the  punishment  to  be 
awarded  to  Messire  de  Mauprat,  who  is  cautioned,  for  his  own  sake,  to 
preserve  silence  as  to  our  injunction,  more  especially  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Mortemar. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  at  the  Louvre.^ 

Louis. 

Bar.  [returning  the  letter^.    Amazement !  —    Did  not  Riche- 
lieu say,  the  King 
Knew  not  your  crime  ? 

De  Mau,  He  said  so. 

Bar,  Poor  De  Mauprat !  — 

See  you  the  snare,  the  vengeance  worse  than  death, 
Of  which  you  are  the  victim  ? 

De  Mau.  Ha ! 


1  A  magnificent  palace  !n  Paris,  now  used  as  a  museum  and  art  gallery. 
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Bar.  [aside].  It  works! 

[Julie  and  De  Beringhen  in  the  Gardens* 
You  have  not  sought  the  Cardinal  yet  to  — 

De  Mau,  No ! 

Scarce  yet  my  sense  awaken*d  from  the  shock  ; 
Now  I  will  seek  him. 

Bar.  Hold,  beware  1  —    Stir  not 

Till  we  confer  again. 

De  Mau,  Speak  —  out,  man ! 

Bar,  Hush ! 

Your  wife  I  —  De  Beringhen  !  —    Be  on  your  guard  — 
Obey  the  royal  orders  to  the  letter. 
I'll  look  around  your  palace.    By  my  troth 
A  princely  mansion ! 

De  Mau,  Stay  — 

Bar,  So  new  a  bridegroom 

Can  want  no  visitors ;  —    Your  servant,  madam  ! 
Oh !  happy  pair  —  Oh,  charming  picture  ! 

\Exit  through  a  side  door, 

Julie.  Adrien, 

You  left  us  suddenly  —  Are  you  not  well  ? 

De  Mau,    Oh,  very  well  —  that  is  —  extremely  ill ! 

Julie,     III,  Adrien  ?  {Taking  his  hand, 

De  Mau,  Not  when  I  see  thee. 

\He  is  about  to  lift  her  hand  to  his  lips  when  De 
Beringhen  coughs  and  pulls  his  mantle,  Mau- 
PRAT  drops  the  hand  and  walks  away, 

Julie,  Alas ! 

Should  he  not  love  me  ? 

Dc  Ber.  [aside].  Have  a  care ;  I  must 

Report  each  word  —  each  gesture  to  his  Majesty. 

Dc'  Mau.     Sir,  if  you  were  not  in  his  Majesty's  service, 
You'd  be  the  most  officious,  impudent, 
Damn'd  busy-body  ever  interfering 
In  a  man's  family  affairs. 

De  Ber,  But  as 

I  do  belong,  sir,  to  his  Majesty  — 

De  Mau.    You're  lucky !  —    Still,  were  we  a  story  higher, 
'Twere  prudent  not  to  go  too  near  the  window. 
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Julie,     Adrien,  what  have  I  done  ?    Say,  am  I  changed 
Since  yesterday? — or  was  it  but  for  wealth, 
Ambition,  life  —  that  —  that  —  you  swore  you  loved  me  ? 

De  Mau,     I  shall  go  mad !  —    I  do,  indeed  I  do  — 

De  Ber.  [aside].     Not  love  her!    that  were  highly  disre- 
spectful. 

/uiie.     You  do  —  what,  Adrien  ? 

De  Mau.  Oh  !  I  do,  indeed  — 

I  do  think,  that  this  weather  is  delightful ! 
A  charming  day !  the  sky  is  so  serene  ! 

And  what  a  prospect! — \to  De  Beringhen].    Oh !  you  popin- 
jay ! 

Julie*    He  jests  at  me  I  —  he  mocks  me  !  —  yet  I  love  him, 
And  every  look  becomes  the  lips  we  love ! 
Perhaps  I  am  too  grave  ?  —    You  laugh  at  Julie ; 
If  laughter  please  you,  welcome  be  the  music ! 
Only  say,  Adrien,  that  you  love  me. 

De  Mau.  [kissing  her  hand\  Ay ; 

With  my  whole  heart  I  love  you !  —    Now,  sir,  go, 
And  tell  that  to  his  Majesty !  —    Who  ever 
Heard  of  its  being  a  state  offence  to  kiss 
The  hand  of  one's  own  wife  ? 

Julie,  He  says  he  loves  me. 

And  starts  away,  as  if  to  say  "  I  love  you  " 
Meant  something  very  dreadful.  —    Come,  sit  by  me,  — 
I  place  your  chair !  —  fie  on  your  gallantry  ! 

[  They  sit  down;  as  he  pushes  his  chair  back,  she  draws 
hers  nearer. 
Why  must  this  strange  Messire  de  Beringhen 
Be  always  here  ?    He  never  takes  a  hint. 
Do  you  not  wish  him  gone  ? 

De  Mau,  Upon  my  soul 

I  do,  my  Julie !  —     Send  him  for  your  bouquet^ 
Your  glove,  your  —  anything. 

Julie,  Messire  de  Beringhen, 

I  dropped  my  glove  in  the  gardens  by  the  fountain, 
Or  the  alcove,  or  —  stay,  no,  by  the  statue 
Of  Cupid ;  may  I  ask  you  to  — 
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De  Ber.  To  send  for  it  ? 

Certainly  [ringing  a  Ml  on  the  tabU\    Andrd,  Pierre,  (yoar 

rascals,  how 
Do  ye  call  them?) 

Enter  Servants. 

Ah  —  Madame  has  dropp'd  her  glove 
In  the  gardens,  by  the  fountain,  —  or  the  alcove ; 
Or  —  stay  —  no,  by  the  statue  —  eh  ?  —  of  Cupid. 
Bring  it. 

De  Mau.     Did  ever  now  one  pair  of  shoulders 
Carry  such  waggon-loads  of  impudence 
Into  a  gentleman's  drawing-room  ?    Dear  Julie, 
I'm  busy  —  letters  —  visitors  —  the  devil ! 
I  do  beseech  you  leave  me  —  I  say  —  leave  me. 

Julie  [weeping].    You  are  unkind.  [Exit' 

[As  she  goes  out^  Mauprat  drops  on  one  knu  aid 
kisses  the  hem  of  her  mantle,  unseen  by  her. 

De  Ber.  Ten  millions  of  apologies  — 

De  Mau,     I'll  not  take  one  of  them.     I  have,  as  yet, 
Withstood  all  things  —  my  heart  —  my  love  —  my  rights. 
But  Julie's  tears  I  —    When  is  this  farce  to  end? 

De  Ber.    Oh  !  when  you  please.     His  Majesty  requests  me, 
As  soon  as  you  infringe  his  gracious  orders. 
To  introduce  you  to  the  Governor 
Of  the  Bastile.     I  should  have  had  that  honour 
Before,  but,  gad,  my  foible  is  good-nature; 
One  can't  be  hard  upon  a  friend's  infirmities. 

De  Mau.     I  know  the  King  can  send  me  to  the  scafEold  — 
Dark  prospect !  —  but  I'm  used  to  it ;  and  if 
The  Church  and  Council,  by  this  hour  to-morrow, 
One  way  or  other  settle  not  the  matter, 
I  will  — 

De  Ber.     What,  my  dear  sir  ? 

De  Mau,  Show  you  the  door, 

My  dear,  dear  sir ;  talk  as  I  please,  with  whom 
I  please,  in  my  own  house,  dear  sir,  until 
His  Majesty  shall  condescend  to  find 
A  stouter  gentleman  than  you,  dear  sir, 
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To  take  me  out ;  and  now  you  understand  me, 
My  dear,  most  dear  —  oh  damnably  dear  sir ! 

Dt  Ber.    What,  almost  in  a  passion  !  you  will  cool 
Upon  reflection.     Well,  since  Madame* s  absent, 
VVL  take  a  small  refreshment.     Now,  don't  stir ; 
Be  careful ;  —  how's  your  Burgundy  ?  —    I'll  taste  it  — 
Finish  it  all  before  I  leave  you.     Nay, 
No  form ;  —  you  see  I  make  myself  at  home. 

[ExifDB.  Beringhen. 

De  Mau,  \^going  to  the  door  through  which  Baradas  had 
passed],    Baradas!  Count! 

Enter  Baradas. 

You  spoke  of  snares  —  of  vengeance 
Sharper  than  death  —  be  plainer. 

Bar,  What  so  clear  ? 

Richelieu  has  but  two  passions  — 

Di  Man,  Ri  chelien  / 

Bar.  Yes ! 

Ambition  and  revenge  —  in  you  both  blended. 
First  for  ambition  —  Julie  is  his  ward, 
Innocent  —  docile  —  pliant  to  his  will  — 
He  placed  her  at  the  court  —  foresaw  the  rest  — 
The  King  loves  Julie! 

Dt  Mau,  Merciful  Heaven !    The  King! 

Bar.    Such  Cupids  lend  new  plumes  to  Richelieu's  wings : 
But  the  court  etiquette  must  give  such  Cupids 
The  veil  of  Hymen  —  (Hymen  but  in  name). 
He  look'd  abroad  —  found  you  his  foe :  —  thus  served 
Ambition  —  by  the  grandeur  of  his  ward. 
And  vengeance  —  by  dishonour  to  his  foe ! 

De  Mau,    Prove  this. 

Bar.  You  have  the  proof  —  the  ro)ral  Letter :  — 

Your  strange  exemption  from  the  general  pardon. 
Known  but  to  me  and  Richelieu  ;  can  you  doubt 
Your  friend  to  acquit  your  foe  ?    The  truth  is  glaring  — 
Richelieu  alone  could  tell  the  princely  lover 
The  tale  which  sells  your  life,  —  or  buys  your  honour ! 

De  Mam,     I  see  it  all !    Mock  pardon  —  hurried  nuptials  — 
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False  bounty !  —  all !  —  the  serpent  of  that  smile ! 
Oh !  it  stings  home ! 

Bar.  You  yet  shall  crush  his  malice ; 

Our  plans  are  sure :  —  Orleans  is  at  our  head ; 
We  meet  to-night ;  join  us,  and  with  us  triumph. 

De  Man,    To-night  f  —  Oh,  Heaven !  —  my  marriage  night! — 
Revenge ! 

Bar,    [What  class  of  men,  whose  white  lips  do  not  curse 
The  grim,  insatiate,  universal  tyrant  ? 
We,  noble-bom  —  where  are  our  antique  rights  — 
Our  feudal  seigniories  —  our  castled  strength, 
That  did  divide  us  from  the  base  Plebeians, 
And  made  our  swords  our  law  —  where  are  they  ?    Trod 
To  dust  —  and  o'er  the  graves  of  our  dead  power 
ScafEolds  are  monuments  —  the  kingly  house 
Shorn  of  its  beams  —  the  Royal  Sun  of  France 
'Clipsed  by  this  blood-red  comet.^    Where  we  turn. 
Nothing  but  Richelieu  J  —  armies  —  church  —  state  — laws, 
But  mirrors  that  do  multiply  his  beams. 
He  sees  all  —  acts  all  —  Argus  and  Briaraeus  *— 
Spy  at  our  boards  —  and  death sman  at  our  hearths  ; 
Under  the  venom  of  one  laidley  •  nightshade. 
Wither  the  lilies  *  of  all  France. 

De  Mau.  \impatiently\  But  Julie  — 

Bar,  [unheeding  hint].    As  yet  the  Fiend  that  serves  hath 
saved  his  power 
From  every  snare ;  and  in  the  epitaphs 
Of  many  victims  dwells  a  warning  moral 
That  preaches  caution.    Were  I  not  assured 
That  what  before  was  hope  is  ripen'd  now 
Into  most  certain  safety,  trust  me,  Mauprat, 
I  still  could  hush  my  hate  and  mark  thy  wrongs, 
And  say  "  Be  patient ! "    Now,  the  King  himself 


1  The  King  eclipsed  by  the  Cardinal.   See  the  quotation  from  Montesqnv 
on  page  5T2. 

3  Argus  had  a  hundred  eyes  and  Briaraeus  a  hundred  hands. 

8  Laidly,  loathsome. 

*  The  lily,  or  rather  the  fleur-de-lis,  was  the  emblem  of  the  royal  family 
France. 
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Smiles  kindly  when  I  tell  him  that  his  peers 
WiU  rid  him  of  his  priest.     You  knit  your  brows : 
Noble  impatience !  —     Pass  we  to  our  scheme  !  ] 
'Tis  Richelieu's  wont,  each  morn,  within  his  chapel 
(Hypocrite  worship  ended),  to  dispense 
Alms  to  the  Mendicant-friars,  —  in  that  guise 
A  band  (yourself  the  leader)  shall  surround 
And  seize  the  despot. 

De  Mau,  But  the  King  ?  —  but  Julie  ? 

Bar.    The  King,  infirm  in  health,  in  mind  more  feeble, 
Is  but  the  plaything  of  a  minister's  wiU. 
Were  Richelieu  dead  —  his  power  were  mine ;  and  Louis 
Soon  should  forget  his  passion  and  your  crime. 
Bat  whither  now  ? 

De  Mau,  I  know  not ;  I  scarce  hear  thee ; 

A  little  while  for  thought:  anon  Til  join  thee ; 
But  now,  all  air  seems  tainted,  and  I  loathe 
The  face  of  man !      [Exit  De  Mauprat  through  the  Gardens, 

Bar,  Start  from  the  chase,  my  prey, 

But  as  thou  speed'st  the  hell-hounds  of  revenge 
Pant  in  thy  track  and  dog  thee  down. 

Enter  De  Beringhen,  his  mouth  full,  a  napkin  in 

his  hand, 

De  Ber,  Chevalier, 

Your  cook's  a  miracle,  —  what,  my  host  gone  ? 
Faith,  Count,  my  office  is  a  post  of  danger  — 
A  fiery  fellow,  Mauprat !  touch  and  go,  — 
Match  and  saltpetre,  —  pr  —  r  —  r  —  r  — ! 

Bar,  You 

Will  be  released  ere  long.    The  King  resolves 
To  call  the  bride  to  court  this  day. 

De  Ber,  Poor  Mauprat ! 

Yet,  since  ^£W  love  the  lady,  why  so  careless 
Of  the  King's  suit? 

Bar,  Because  the  lady's  virtuous, 

And  the  King  timid.    Ere  he  win  the  suit. 
He'll  lose  the  crown,  —  the  bride  will  be  a  widow,  — 
And  I  —  the  Richelieu  of  the  Regent  Orleans. 
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De  Ber.     Is  Louis  stiU  so  chafed  against  the  Fox 
For  snatching  yon  fair  dainty  from  the  Lion  ? 

Bar,     So  chafed,  that  Ridielieu  totters.     Yes,  the  King 
Is  half  conspirator  against  the  Cardinal 
Enough  of  this.     Tve  found  the  man  we  wanted,  — 
The  man  to  head  the  hands  that  murder  Richelieu,  — 
The  man,  whose  name  the  synonym  for  daring. 

De  Ber.     He  must  mean  me  !     No,  Count ;  I  am,  I  own, 
A  valiant  dog  —  but  still  — 

Bar,  Whom  can  I  mean 

But  Mauprat  ?  —     Mark,  to-night  we  meet  at  Marion's. 
There  shall  we  sign ;  thence  send  this  scroll  [showing  i£\  h 

Bouillon. 
You Ve  in  that  secret  \affecHonately\  —  one  of  our  new  Council 

De  Ber.     But  to  admit  the  Spaniard  —  France's  foe  — 
Into  the  heart  of  France  —  dethrone  the  King  — 
It  looks  like  treason,  and  I  smell  the  headsman. 

Bar.    Oh,  sir,  too  late  to  falter :  when  we  meet 
We  must  arrange  the  separate,  coarser  scheme. 
For  Richelieu's  death.     Of  this  despatch  De  Mauprat 
Must  nothing  learn.     He  only  bites  at  vengeance, 
And  he  would  start  from  treason.  —     We  must  post  him 
Without  the  door  at  Marion's  —  as  a  sentry. 
\^Aside.'\  —  So,  when  his  head  is  on  the  block  —  his  tongue 
Cannot  betray  our  more  august  designs  ! 

De  Ber.     I'll  meet  you  if  the  King  can  spare  me.  —  \Asidi^ 
No! 
I  am  too  old  a  goose  to  play  with  foxes, 
ril  roost  at  home.     Meanwhile,  in  the  next  room 
There's  a  delicious  pit^,  — let's  discuss  it. 

Bar.    Pshaw  !  a  man  fill'd  with  a  sublime  ambition 
Has  no  time  to  discuss  your  pit^s. 

De  Ber.  Pshaw ! 

And  a  man  fill'd  with  as  sublime  a  pitd 
Has  no  time  to  discuss  ambition.  —     Gad, 
I  have  the  best  of  it ! 

Enter  Julie  hastily  with  first  Courtier. 

Julie  [to  Courtier].     A  summons,  sir, 
To  attend  the  Louvre  ?  —     On  this  day  too  ? 
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Cour.  Madame^ 

The  royal  carriage  waits  below.  —    Messire  \to  De  BeringhbnjI 
You  will  return  with  us. 

Julie.  What  can  this  mean  ? — 

Where  is  my  husband  ? 

Bar-  He  has  left  the  house, 

Perhaps  till  nightfall  —  so  he  bade  me  tell  you. 
Alas,  were  I  the  lord  of  such  fair  treasure  — 

Julie  \impatiently\    Till  nightfall? —    Strange  —  my  heart 
misgives  me ! 

Caur.  Madame^ 

My  orders  will  not  brook  delay. 

Julie  [to  Baradas].  You'll  see  him  — 

And  you  will  tell  him ! 

Bar*  From  the  flowers  of  Hybla  * 

Never  more  gladly  did  the  bee  bear  honey, 
Than  I  take  sweetness  from  those  rosiest  lips, 
Though  to  the  hive  of  others ! 

Cour.  [to  De  Beringhen].    Come,  Messire. 

De  Ber.   [hesitating].    One  moment,  just  to  — 

Cour.  Come,  sir. 

De  Ber,  I  shall  not 

Discuss  the  pit6  after  all.    '£cod, 
I'm  puzzled  now.     I  don't  know  who's  the  best  of  it ! 

[Exeunt  Julie,  De  Beringhen,  and  Courtier. 

Bar.     Now  will  this  fire  his  fever  into  madness ! 
All  is  made  dear :  Mauprat  must  murder  Richelieu  — 
Die  for  that  crime :  —  I  shall  console  his  Julie  — 
This  will  reach  Bouillon ! — from  the  wrecks  of  France 
I  shall  carve  out —  who  knows  —  perchance  a  throne ! 
All  in  despite  of  my  Lord  Cardinal.  — 

Enter  De  'M.kuvka.t  from  the  Gardens. 

De  Mau.    Speak !  can  it  be  ?  —    Methought  that  from  the 
terrace 
I  saw  the  carriage  of  the  King  —  and  Julie  I 


1  A  mountain  in  Sicily  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  flowers  and  honef . 
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No  !  —  no ! —  my  frenzy  peoples  the  void  air 
With  its  own  phantoms ! 

Bar,  Nay,  too  true.  —     Alas ! 

Was  ever  lightning  swifter,  or  more  blasting, 
Than  Richelieu's  forked  guile  ? 

De  Mau.  Til  to  the  Louvre  — 

Bar,    And  lose  all  hope! —    The  Louvre!  —  the  sure  gate 
To  the  Bastile ! 

De  Mau,  The  King  — 

Bar,  Is  but  the  wax, 

Which  Richelieu  stamps !     Break  the  malignant  seal. 
And  I  will  rase  the  print.     Come,  man,  take  heart ! 
Her  virtue  well  could  brave  a  sterner  trial 
Than  a  few  hours  of  cold  imperious  courtship. 
Were  Richelieu  dust  —  no  danger ! 

De  Mau,  Ghastly  Vengeance ! 

To  thee,  and  thine  august  and  solemn  sister. 
The  unrelenting  Death,  I  dedicate 
The  blood  of  Armand  Richelieu  !     When  Dishonour 
Reaches  our  hearths  Law  dies  and  Murther  takes 
The  angel  shape  of  Justice ! 

Bar,  Bravely  said ! 

At  midnight,  —  Marion's  I  —    Nay,  I  cannot  leave  thee 
To  thoughts  that  — 

De  Mau,  Speak  not  to  me  !  —  I  am  yours  !  — 

But  speak  not !     There's  a  voice  within  my  soul. 
Whose  cry  could  drown  the  thunder.  —     Oh  !  if  men 
Will  play  dark  sorcery  with  the  heart  of  man, 
Let  them  who  raise  the  spell  beware  the  Fiend  !  [Exeunt 

Scene  IL  —  A  room  in  the  Palais  Cardinal  (as  in  the 

First  Act) . 

Richelieu  /a:«^  Joseph. 

Francois  writing  at  a  table. 

Joseph,    Yes ;  —  Huguet,  taking  his  accustom'd  round,  — 
Disguised  as  some  plain  burgher,  —  heard  these  rufflers 
Quoting  your  name  :  —  he  listened,  —  "  Pshaw,"  said  one, 
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"  We  are  to  seize  the  Cardinal  in  his  palace 

To-morrow  !  "  —    "  How  ?  "  the  other  ask'd :  —  "  You'll  hear 

The  whole  design  to-night :  the  Duke  of  Orleans 

And  Baradas  have  got  the  map  of  action 

At  their  fingers'  end."  —     "  So  be  it,"  quoth  the  other, 

**  I  will  be  there,  —  Marion  de  Lorme's  —  at  midnight !  " 

Rich.     I  have  them,  man,  —  I  have  them ! 

Joseph,  So  they  say 

Of  you,  my  lord ;  —  believe  me,  that  their  plans 
Are  mightier  than  you  deem.     You  must  employ 
Means  no  less  vast  to  meet  them ! 

Rich,  Bah!  in  policy 

We  foil  gigantic  danger,  not  by  giants. 
But  dwarfs.  —    The  statues  of  our  stately  fortune 
Are  sculptured  by  the  chisel  —  not  the  axe !  * 
Ah !  were  I  younger  —  by  the  knightly  heart 
That  beats  beneath  these  priestly  robes,  f  I  would 
Have  pastime  with  these  cut-throats !  —    Yea,  —  as  when 
Lured  to  the  ambush  of  the  expecting  foe,  — 
I  clove  my  pathway  through  the  plumed  sea ! 
Reach  me  yon  falchion,  Fran9ois,  —  not  that  bauble 

*  Richelieu  not  only  employed  the  lowest,  but  would  often  consult  men 
commonly  esteemed  the  dullest.  ^*I1  disait  que  dans  des  choses  de  tr^ 
grande  importance,  11  avait  experiments,  que  les  moins  sages  donnaient 
souvent  les  meilleurs  expediens.''  —  Le  Clbrc. 

t  Both  Richelieu  and  Joseph  were  originally  intended  for  the  profession  of 
arms.  Joseph  had  served  before  he  obeyed  the  spiritual  inspiration  to  become 
a  Capudiin.  The  death  of  his  brother  opened  to  Richelieu  the  bishopric  of 
Lu^on ;  but  his  military  propensities  were  as  strong  as  his  priestly  ambition. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  Cardinal,  during  his  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy, 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  complete  armour.  It  was  under  his  ad- 
ministration that  occurs  the  last  example  of  proclaiming  war  by  the  chivalric 
defiance  of  herald  and  cartel.  Richelieu  valued  himself  much  on  his  personal 
activity,  —  for  his  vanity  was  as  universal  as  his  ambition.  A  nobleman  of  the 
house  of  Grammont  one  day  found  him  employed  m  jumping^  and  with  all  the 
savoir  vivre  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  courtier,  offered  to  jump  against  him.  He 
suffered  the  Cardinal  to  jump  higher,  and  soon  after  found  himself  rewarded 
by  an  appointment.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  this  vanity  did  not  lead  to  a  pat- 
ronage injurious  to  the  state ;  for  never  before  in  France  was  ability  made  so 
essential  a  requisite  in  promotion.  He  was  lucky  in  finding  the  cleverest 
fellow  among  hb  adroitest  flatterers. 
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For  carpet-warriors,^  —  yonder  —  such  a  blade 
As  old  Charles  Martel  might  have  wielded  when 
He  drove  the  Saracen  from  France.^ 

[Francois  brings  him  one  of  the  long  two-handd 
swords  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

.  With  this 
I,  at  Rochelle,'  did  hand  to  hand  engage 
The  stalwart  Englisher,  —  no  mongrels,  boy. 
Those  island  mastiffs,  —  mark  the  notch  —  a  deep  one 
His  casque  made  here,  —  I  shore  him  to  the  waist ! 
A  toy  —  a  feather  —  then !  [  Tries  to  wield,  and  lets  it  fell 

You  see,  a  child  could 
Slay  Richelieu  now. 

Fran,  [his  hand  on  his  hilt].     But  now,  at  your  command 
Are  other  weapons,  my  good  lord. 
Rich,  [who  has  seated  himself  as  to  write,  lifts  thepen\» 

True,  —  This  ! 
Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.*    Behold 
The  arch-enchanter's  wand !  —  itself  a  nothing !  — 
But  taking  sorcery  from  the  master-hand 
To  paralyse  the  Caesars  —  and  to  strike 
The  loud  earth  breathless  !  —     Take  away  the  sword  — 


1  Effeminate  warriors ;  compare  carpet-knight. 

2  Charles  Martel,  grandfather  of  Charlemagne,  broke  the  invasion  of  tk 
Saracens  (Mohammedans)  in  732. 

8  "  At  last,  after  fourteen  months  of  siege,  and  eleven  of  blockade,  I 
Rochelle  capitulated,  30  October,  1628.  The  church  of  S.  Margaret  w 
reconsecrated,  and  Richelieu  performed  Mass  there  on  All  Saints'  Day:  t 
King  had  already  made  his  triumphal  entry.  In  the  siege  fifteen  thousand  h 
died  of  famine;  hardly  a  man  at  the  end  had  strength  to  lift  a  pike:  it 
said  that  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  men  in  the  place  aWe 
bear  arms.  The  dead  lay  unbnried  in  the  streets ;  for  none  had  strength 
carry  them  out ;  the  living  were  like  *  forpined  ghosts ;  *  *  everywhere,  ii 
word,  La  Rochelle  presented  the  sad  image  of  death.' "  —  Kitchin,  1628. 

4  "  Tu  me  defendas  gladio,  ego  te  defendam  calamo,"  said  Occam  in  i 
when  he  went  to  the  court  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  for  protection. 

"  Scholars  are  men  of  peace ;  they  bear  no  arms,  but  their  tongues 
sharper  than  Actius's  raaor;  their  pens  carry  further  and  give  a  louder  re' 
than  thunder.     I  had  rather  stand  in  the  shock  of  a  basilisk  than  in  the  fur 
a  merciless  pen."  —  Sir  Th.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  II.,  iii. 
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States  can  be  saved  without  it !  [Looking  on  the  clock, 

'Tis  the  hour,  — 
Retire,  sir.  {Exit  Francois. 

\A  knock  is  heard,    A  door  concealed  in  the  arras 
opens  cautiously. 

Enter  Marion  de  Lorme. 

Joseph  [amazed],     Marion  de  Lorme !  ^ 

Eich,  Hist !  Joseph  ! 

Keep  guard.  [Joseph  retires  to  the  principal  entrance. 

My  faithful  Marion ! 

Marion,  Good  my  Lord, 

They  meet  to-night  in  my  poor  house.     The  Duke 
Of  Orleans  heads  them. 

Rich,  Yes,  go  on. 

Marion,  His  Highness 

Much  questioned  if  I  knew  some  brave,  discreet. 
And  vigilant  man,  whose  tongue  could  keep  a  secret^ 
And  who  had  those  twin  qualities  for  service, 
The  love  of  gold,  the  hate  of  Richelieu.  — 

Rich,  You  ?  — 

Marion,    Made   answer,   "Yes  —  my  brother;  —  bold  and 
trusty; 
Whose  faith  my  faith  could  pledge."  —    The  Duke  then  bade 

me 
Have  him  equipped  and  arm'd  —  well  mounted  —  ready 
This  night  to  part  for  Italy. 

Rich,  Aha !  — 

Has  Bouillon  too  turn'd  traitor  1  —    So,  methought  I  — 
What  part  of  Italy  ? 

Marion,  The  I^iedmont  ^  frontier, 

Where  Bouillon  lies  encamp*d. 

Rich,  Now  there  is  danger ! 

Great  danger !  —    If  he  tamper  with  the  Spaniard, 
And  Louis  list  not  to  my  counsel,  as, 
Without  sure  proof,  he  will  not,  —  France  is  lost. 


1  Marion  de  Lorme  is  the  subject  of  a  drama  by  Victor  H\i^o. 

2  Piedmont  lies  in  northyitsi  Italy. 
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What  more  ? 

Marion,        Dark  hints  of  some  design  to  seize 
Your  person  in  your  palace.     Nothing  clear  — 
His  Highness  trembled  while  he  spoke  —  the  words 
Did  choke  each  other. 

Rich,  So  I  —    Who  is  the  brother 

You  recommended  to  the  Duke  ? 

Marion,  Whoever 

Your  Eminence  may  father  I  — 

Rich,  Darling  Marion  I  * 

\Goes  to  the  table ^  and  returns  with  a  large  bag  of  gold* 
There  —  pshaw  —  a  trifle  !  —    What  an  eye  you  have ! 
And  what  a  smile  —  child  I  —  \Kisses  her.]    Ah  1  you  fair  per- 
dition — 
'Tis  well  Tm  old ! 

Marion  [aside  and  seriously].    What  a  great  man  he  is ! 

Rich,    You  are  sure  they  meet  ?  —  the  hour  ?    ' 

Marion,  At  midnight. 

Rich.  And 

You  will  engage  to  give  the  Duke's  despatch 
To  whom  I  send? 

Marion,  Ay,  marry ! 

Rich,  [aside],  Huguet?    No; 

He  will  be  wanted  elsewhere.  —    Joseph  ?  —  zealous, 
But  too  well  known  —  too  much  the  elder  brother  I 
Mauprat  ?  —  alas !  it  is  his  wedding-day !  — 
Fran9ois  !  —  the  Man  of  Men  !  —  unnoted  —  young  — 
Ambitious  — [Goes  to  the  door,]  —  Francois  I 

*  Voltaire  openly  charges  Richelieu  witl)  being  the  lover  of  Marion  de 
Lorme ;  and  the  great  poet  of  France,  Victor  Hugo,  has  sacrificed  History  to 
adorn  her  with  qualities  which  were  certainly  not  added  to  her  personal 
charms.     She  was  not  less  perfidious  than  beautiful.     Le  Clerc,  properly, 
refutes  the  accusation  of  Voltaire  against  the  discretion  of  Richelieu,  and 
says,  very  justly,  that  if  the  great  minister  had  the  frailties  of  human  nature, 
he  learnt  how  to  veil  them,  — at  least  when  he  obtained  the  scarlet.     In  earlier 
life  he  had  been  prone  to  gallantries  which  a  little  prepossessed  the  King  (who 
was  formal  and  decorous,  and  threw  a  singular  coldness  into  the  few  attach- 
ments he  permitted  to  himself)  against  the  aspiring  intriguer.     But  these 
gayer  occupatious  died  vhvi  m  the  engagement  of  higher  pursuits  or  of 
darker  passions. 
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Enter  Francois. 

Rich.  Follow  this  fair  lady ; 

(Find  him  the  suiting  garments,  Marion,)  take 
My  fleetest  steed :  —  arm  thyself  to  the  teeth  ; 
A  packet  will  be  given  you  —  with  orders, 
No  matter  what !  —    The  instant  that  your  hand 
Closes  upon  it  —  clutch  //,  like  your  honour, 
Which  Death  alone  can  steal,  or  ravish  —  set 
Spurs  to  your  steed  —  be  breathless,  till  you  stand 
Again  before  me.  —    Stay,  sir !  —    You  will  find  me 
Two  short  leagues  hence  —  at  Ruelle,^  in  my  castle. 
Young  man,  be  blithe  I  —  for  —  note  me  —  from  the  hour 
I  grasp  that  packet  —  think  your  guardian  Star 
Rains  fortune  on  you !  — 

Fran,  If  I  fail  — 

Rich.  Fail  —  fail ! 

In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 
As  — fail!  —    (You  will  instruct  him  further,  Marion.) 
Follow  her  —  but  at  distance ;  —  speak  not  to  her, 
Till  you  are  housed.  —    Farewell,  boy !    Never  say 
"^tfi7"  again. 

Fran.  I  will  not ! 

Rich,  [fatting  his  locks'].      There's  my  young  hero  !  — 

[Exeunt  Francois,  Marion. 

Rich.    So,  they  would  seize  my  person  in  this  palace  ?  — 
I  cannot  guess  their  scheme ;  —  but  my  retinue 
Is  here  too  large !  —  a  single  traitor  could 
Strike  impotent  the  faith  of  thousands  ;  —  Joseph, 
Art  sure  of  Huguet  ?  —    Think  —  we  hang'd  his  father ! 

Joseph.     But  you  have  bought  the  son ;  —  heap'd  favours  on 
him  I 

Rich.    Trash  !  —  favours  past  —  that's  nothing.  —    In  his 
hours 
Of  confidence  with  vou,  has  he  named  the  favours 
To  come  —  he  counts  on  ? 

Joseph.  Yes :  —  a  Colonel's  rank, 


1  Raeil,  a  town  west  of  Paris. 
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And  Letters  of  Nobility. 
Rich.  What,  Huguet !  — 

Here  Huguet  enters^  as  to  address  the  Cardinal, 
who  does  not  perceive  hint, 

Huguet,     My  own  name,  soft  —  [Glides  behind  ike  screen^ 

Rich,  Colonel  and  Nobleman 

My  bashful  Huguet  —  that  can  never  be  !  — 
We  have  him  not  the  less  —  yrt'Vi promise  it! 
And  see  the  King  withholds !  —    Ah,  kings  are  oft 
A  great  convenience  to  a  minister ! 
No  wrong  to  Huguet  either ;  —  Moralists 
Say,  Hope  is  sweeter  than  Possession  !  —    Yes  I  — 
We'll  count  on  Huguet !    Favours  ^^w/  do  gorge 
Our  dogs  !  leave  service  drowsy  —  dull  the  scent. 
Slacken  the  speed ;  —  favours  to  cotne^  my  Joseph, 
Produce  a  lusty,  hungry  gratitude, 
A  ravenous  zeal,  that  of  the  commonest  cur 
Would  make  a  Cerberus.  —    You  are  right,  tljis  treason 
Assumes  a  fearful  aspect ;  —  but  once  crushed, 
Its  very  ashes  shall  manure  the  soil 
Of  power ;  and  ripen  such  full  sheaves  of  greatness, 
That  all  the  summer  of  my  fate  shall  seem 
Fruitless  beside  the  autumn  ! 

[Huguet  holds  up  his  hand  menacingly^  and  creeps  out. 

Joseph,  The  saints  grant  it ! 

Rich,  [solemnly].     Yes  —  for  sweet  France,  Heaven  grant  it! 
—  O  my  country, 
For  thee  —  thee  only  —  though  men  deem  it  not  — 
Are  toil  and  terror  my  familiars !  —    I 
Have  made  thee  great  and  fair  —  upon  thy  brows 
Wreath'd  the  old  Roman  laurel :  —  at  thy  feet 
Bow'd  nations  down.  —    No  pulse  in  my  ambition 
Whose  beatings  were  not  measured  from  thy  heart  I . 
[In  the  old  times  before  us,  patriots  lived 
And  died  for  liberty  — 

Joseph,  As  you  would  live 

And  die  for  despotry  — 

Rich.  False  monk,  not  so, 
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But  for  the  purple  and  the  power  wherein 

State  clothes  herself.  —     I  love  my  native  land 

Not  as  Venetian,  Englisher,  or  Swiss, 

But  as  a  Noble  and  a  Priest  of  France ; 

•*  All  things  for  France  "  —  lo,  my  eternal  maxim ! 

The  vital  axle  of  the  restless  wheels 

That  bear  me  on  !     With  her  I  have  entwined 

My  passions  and  my  fate  —  my  crimes  —  my  virtues  — 

Hated  and  loved,*  and  schemed,  and  shed  men*s  blood, 

*  Rididiai  did  in  fact  so  tiioroaghly  associate  himsdf  with  die  State,  that 
in  cases  where  die  extreme  penalty  ci  the  law  had  been  incurred,  Le  Clerc 
justly  observes  that  he  was  more  inexorable  to  those  he  had  favoured — even 
to  his  own  connections  —  than  to  odier  and  more  indifferent  offenders.     It 
i&ost  be  remembered,  as  some  excuse  for  his  unrelenting  sternness,  that  be- 
fore his  time  die  great  had  been  accustomed  to  commit  any  disorder  with 
impunity,  even  the  crime  of  treason ;  —  '^  auparavant  on  ne  faisoit  poser  les 
armes  aux  rebelles  qu'en  leur  accordant  quelque  recompense/*    On  entering 
into  the  administration,  he  therefore  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  State,  that  "■  no  crime  should  be  committed  with  impunity.'* 
To  carry  out  this  maxim,  the  long-established  license  to  crime  made  even 
justice  seem  cruel.     But  the  victims  most  commiserated,  from  their  birth  or 
accomplishments,  as  Montmorend,  or  Cinq  Mars,  were  traitors  in  actual  con- 
spiracy against  their  country,  and  would  have  forfeited  life  in  any  land  where 
the  punishmmt  of  death  existed,  and  the  lawgiver  was  strong  enough  to  vindi- 
cate the  law.     Richelieu  was,  in  fact,  a  patriot  unsoftened  by  philanthropy. 
As  in  Venice  (where  the  favourite  aphorism  was  —  "  Venice  first,  Christianity 
next,'*  *)  so,  with  Richelieu,  the  primary  consideration  was,  '*  What  will  be 
best  iox  the  country  ?  '*     He  had  no  abstract  principle,  whether  as  a  politician 
or  a  priest,  when  applied  to  the  world  that  lay  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France. 
Thos  he,  whose  object  was  to  found  in  France  a  splendid  and  imperious  des- 
potism, assisted  the  Parliamentary  party  in  England,  and  signed  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  subsidies  with  the  Catalan  rebels,  for  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
poUic  in  Barcelona:  to  convulse  other  monarchies  was  to  consolidate  the 
growing  monarchy  of  France.     So  he,  who  completely  crushed  the  Protestant 
party  at  home,  braved  all  the  wrath  of  the  Vatican,  and  even  the  resentment 
of  the  King,  in  giving  the  most  essential  aid  to  the  Protestants  abroad. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  largeness  of  view  in  his  hostility  to  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  intolerance  of  the  mere 
priest.     He  opposed  them,  not  as  a  Catholic,  but  as  a  statesman.     The  Hugue- 
nots were  strong  republicans,  and  had  formed  plans  for  dividing  France  into 
provincial  commonwealths;  and  the  existence  of  Rochelle  was  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  the  French  monarchy.    It  was  a  second 
capital,  held  by  the  Huguenots,  claiming  independent  authority  and  the  right 

•  ''  Pria  Veneziana,  poi  Christiane." 
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As  the  calm  crafts  of  Tuscan  Sages  ^  teach 

Those  who  would  make  their  country  great.     Beyond 

The  map  of  France  —  my  heart  can  travel  not, 

But  fills  that  limit  to  its  farthest  verge ; 

And  while  I  live  —  Richelieu  and  France  are  one.] 

We  Priests,  to  whom  the  Church  forbids  in  youth 

The  plighted  one  —  to  manhood's  toil  denies 

The  soother  helpmate  —  from  our  withered  age 

Shuts  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  second  spring 

That  smiles  in  the  name  of  Father —  we  are  yet 

Not  holier  than  Humanity,  and  must 

Fulfil  Humanity's  condition  —  Love  ! 

Debarred  the  Actual,  we  but  breathe  a  life 

To  the  chill  Marble  of  the  Ideal—    Thus, 

In  thy  unseen  and  abstract  Majesty, 

My  France,  my  Country,  I  have  bodied  forth 

A  thing  to  love.    What  are  these  robes  of  state, 

This  pomp,  this  palace  ?  perishable  baubles ! 

In  this  world  two  things  only  are  immortal  — 

Fame  and  a  People  ! 

Enter  Huguet. 

Huguet,  My  Lord  Cardinal, 

Your  Eminence  bade  me  seek  you  at  this  hour. 

Rich.     Did  I  ?  —    True,  Huguet.  —    So  —  you  overheard 
Strange  talk  amongst  these  gallants?     Snares  and  traps 
For  Richelieu  ? —    Well  —  we'll  balk  them  ;  let  me  think— 
The  men-at-arms  you  head  —  how  many  ? 

Huguet,  Twenty,* 

My  Lord. 

Rich.         All  trusty  ? 

to  treat  with  foreign  powers.  Richelieu's  final  conquest  was  marked  by  a 
humanity  that  had  nothing  of  the  bigot.  The  Huguenots  obtained  a  complete 
amnesty,  and  had  only  to  regret  the  loss  of  privileges  and  fortifications  whidi 
could  not  have  existed  with  any  security  to  the  rest  of  France. 

*  The  guard  attached  to  Richelieu's  person  was,  in  the  first  instance,  fifty 
arquebusiers,  afterwards  increased  to  two  companies  of  cavalry  and  two 
hundred  musqueteers.  Huguet  is  therefore  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 
lieutenant  of  a  small  detachment  of  this  little  army.  In  point  of  fact,  th< 
subdivisions  of  the  guard  took  it  in  turns  to  serve. 

1  MachiavelU  espedaWy.    See  v'^^^  4^9^  and  note  i. 
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HugueL  Yes,  for  ordinary 

Occasions  —  if  for  great  ones,  I  would  change 
Three-fourths  at  least. 

Rich,  Ay,  what  are  great  occasions  ? 

Huguei.     Great  bribes ! 

Rich.  [/^Joseph].  Good  lack,  he  knows  some  paragons 

Superior  to  great  bribes ! 

Huguet.  True  Gentlemen 

Who  have  transgress*d  the  laws  —  and  value  life 
And  lack  not  gold  ;  —  your  Eminence  alone 
Can  grant  them  pardon.    Ergo}^  you  can  trust  them  ! 

Rich,     Logic  !  —    So  be  it  —  let  this  honest  twenty 
Be  arm'd  and  mounted.  — [Aside.]    So  they  meet  at  midnight, 
The  attempt  on  me  to-morrow  —    Ho  !  we'll  strike 
'Twixt  wind  and  water.* —  [Aloud.]     Does  it  need  much  time 
To  find  these  ornaments  to  Human  Nature  ? 

Huguet.    My  Lord  —  the  trustiest  of  them  are  not  birds 
That  love  the  daylight.  —     I  do  know  a  haunt 
Where  they  meet  nightly  — 

Rich,  Ere  the  dawn  be  grey. 

All  could  be  arm'd,  assembled,  and  at  Ruelle 
In  my  old  hall  ? 

Huguet,  By  one  hour  after  midnight. 

Rich.    The  castle's  strong.     You  know  its  outlets,  Huguet  ? 
Would  twenty  men,  well  posted,  keep  such  guard 
That  not  one  step  —  (and  Murther*s  step  is  stealthy) — 
Could  glide  within  —  unseen  ? 

Huguet,  A  triple  wall  — 

A  drawbridge  and  portcullis  —  twenty  men 
Under  my  lead,  a  month  might  hold  that  castle 
Against  a  host. 

Rich,  They  do  not  strike  till  morning, 

Yet  I  will  shift  the  quarter  —    Bid  the  grooms 
Prepare  the  litter  —  I  will  hence  to  Ruelle 
While  daylight  last  —  and  one  hour  after  midnight 
You  and  your  twenty  saints  shall  seek  me  thither  ! 
You're  made  to  rise  I  —  You  are,  sir ;  —  eyes  of  lynx, 

1  Therefore. 

s  A  nautical  term  meaning  at  the  water  line^  where  a  breach  is  most  effective. 
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Ears  of  the  stag,  a  footfall  like  the  snow ; 

You  are  a  valiant  fellow  ;  —  yea,  a  trusty, 

Religious,  exemplary,  incorrupt. 

And  precious  jewel  of  a  fellow,  Huguet ! 

If  I  live  long  enough,  —  ay,  mark  my  words  — 

If  I  live  long  enough,  you'll  be  a  Colonel  — 

Noble,  perhaps  I  —     One  hour,  sir,  after  midnight. 

Huguet.    You  leave  me  dumb  with  gratitude,   my  Lord; 
I'll  pick  the  trustiest — [Aside,]  Marion's  house  can  furnish! 

[£xi/  Huguet. 

I^icA.     How  like  a  spider  shall  I  sit  in  my  hole, 
And  watch  the  meshes  tremble. 

Joseph^  But,  my  Lord, 

Were  it  not  wiser  still  to  man  the  palace, 
And  seize  the  traitors  in  the  act  ? 

Rich,  No;  Louis, 

Long  chafed  against  me  —  Julie  stolen  from  him, 
Will  rouse  him  more.     He'll  say  I  hatch'd  the  treason. 
Or  scout  my  charge :  —  He  half  desires  my  death ; 
But  the  despatch  to  Bouillon,  some  dark  scheme 
Against  his  crown  —  there  is  our  weapon,  Joseph ! 
With  that,  all  safe  —  without  it,  all  is  peril ! 
Meanwhile  to  my  old  castle ;  you  to  court, 
Diving  with  careless  eyes  into  men's  hearts, 
As  ghostly  churchmen  should  do  !     See  the  King, 
Bid  him  peruse  that  sage  and  holy  treatise, 
Wherein  'tis  set  forth  how  a  Premier  should 
Be  chosen  from  the  Priesthood  —  how  the  King 
Should  never  listen  to  a  single  charge 
Against  his  servant,  nor  conceal  one  whisper 
That  the  rank  envies  of  a  court  distil 
Into  his  ear  —  to  fester  the  fair  name 
Of  my  —  I  mean  his  Minister !  —    Oh !  Joseph, 
A  most  convincing  treatise.*    Good  —  all  favours, 

*  This  tract,  on  the  "Unity  of  the  Minister."  contains  all  the  doctrines, 
and  many  more  to  the  same  effect,  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  had  a  pro- 
digious influence  on  the  conscience  of  the  poor  King.  At  the  onset  of  his 
career,  Richelieu,  as  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Poitou,  complained  in  his 
harangue  to  the  King  that  ecclesiastics  were  too  rarely  summoned  to  the 
royal  councils,  and  invoked  the  example  of  the  Druids. 
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If  Franqois  be  but  bold,  and  Huguet  honest. 
Huguet —  I  half  suspect  —  he  bow'd  too  low  — 
Tis  not  his  way. 

Joseph,  This  is  the  curse,  my  Lord, 

Of  your  high  state  ;  —  suspicion  of  all  men. 

Rich.  \sadly\    True ;  —  true ;  —  my  leeches  bribed  to  poison- 
ers ;  —  pages 
To  strangle  me  in  sleep.  —     My  very  King 
[This  brain  the  unresting  loom,  from  which  was  woven 
The  purple  of  his  greatness)  leagued  against  me. 
Old  —  childless  —  friendless — broken  —  all  forsake  -^ 
All  — all  — but  — 

Joseph.  What  ? 

Rich.  The  indomitable  heart 

Of  Armand  Richelieu  ! 

Joseph.  Nought  beside  ? 

Rich.  Why,  Julie, 

My  own  dear  foster-child,  forgive  me ;  —  yes ; 
This  morning,  shining  through  their  happy  tears. 
Thy  soft  eyes  bless*d  me  !  —  and  thy  Lord,  —  in  danger. 
He  would  forsake  me  not. 

Joseph.  And  Joseph  — 

Rich,  {after  a  pause,'\  You  — 

Yes,  I  believe  you  —  yes  —  for  all  men  fear  you 
And  the  world  loves  you  not.    And  I,  friend  Joseph, 
I  am  the  only  man  who  could,  my  Joseph, 
Make  you  a  Bishop.*    Come,  we'll  go  to  dinner, 
And  talk  the  while  of  methods  to  advance 
Our  Mother  Church.f    Ah,  Joseph,  —  Bishop  Joseph  I 

*  Joseph's  ambition  was  not,  however,  so  moderate ;  he  refused  a  bishop- 
ric, and  desired  the  cardinal's  hat,  for  which  favour  Richelieu  openly  suppli- 
cated the  Holy  See,  but  contrived  somehow  or  other  never  to  effect  it, 
although  two  ambassadors  applied  for  it  at  Rome. 

t  The  peculiar  religion  of  P^re  Joseph  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
anecdote :  —  An  officer,  whom  he  had  dismissed  upon  an  expedition  into 
Germany,  moved  by  conscience  at  the  orders  he  had  received,  returned  for 
further  explanations,  and  found  the  Capuchin  disant  sa  messe.  He  ap- 
proached and  whispered,  *'  But,  my  father,  if  these  people  defend  them- 
lelves  —  *'  *'  Kill  all "  (  Qu'on  tutt^ut)^  answered  the  good  father,  continuing 
bit  devotions. 
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ACT   III. 

SECOND  DAY   (MIDNIGHT). 

Scene  I.  —  Richelieu's  CastU  at  RuelU.    A  Gothic  Cham- 
ber,    Moonlight  at  the  window y  occasionally  obscured. 

Rich,  [reaching].*    "  In  silence,  and  at  night,  the  Consciqice 
feels 
That  life  should  soar  to  nobler  ends  than  Power." 
So  sayest  thou,  sage  and  sober  moralist !  ^ 
But  wert  thou  tried  ?    Sublime  Philosophy, 
Thou  art  the  Patriarch's  ladder,*  reaching  heaven, 
And  bright  with  beck'ning  angels  —  but,  alas  ! 
We  see  thee,  like  the  Patriarch,  but  in  dreams, 
By  the  first  step  —  dull-slumbering  on  the  earth. 
I  am  not  happy  !  —  with  the  Titan's  lust 
I  woo'd  a  goddess,  and  I  clasp  a  cloud.* 
When  I  am  dust,  my  name  shall,  like  a  star, 
Shine  through  wan  space,  a  glory  —  and  a  prophet 
Whereby  pale  seers  shall  from  their  aery  towers 
Con  all  the  ominous  signs,  benign  or  evil. 
That  make  the  potent  astrologue  of  kings. 
But  shall  the  Future  judge  me  by  the  ends 

*  I  need  not  say  that  the  great  length  of  this  soliloquy  adapts  it  only  for  the 
closet,  and  that  but  few  of  the  lines  are  retained  on  the  stage.  To  the  reader, 
however,  the  passages  omitted  in  representation  will  not,  perhaps,  be  the  most 
uninteresting  in  the  play,  and  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
the  Cardinal's  portrait,  —  action  on  the  stage  supplying  so  subtly  the  place  of 
words  in  the  closet.  The  self-assured  sophistries  which,  in  the  text,  mingle 
with  Richelieu's  better-founded  arguments,  in  apology  for  the  darker  traits  of 
his  character,  are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  writings  ascribed  to  him. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  self-confession  lies  the  latent  poetical  jus- 
tice, which  separates  happiness  from  success. 


1  Whether  he  really  has  in  mind  a  particular  moralist  I  am  unable  to  say. 

2  "  And  he  [Jacob]  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and 
the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven ;  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  on  it.*'  —  Genesis^ XXV III.,  12. 

8  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Ixion  and  Hera. 
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That  I  have  wrought  —  or  by  the  dubious  means 

Through  which  the  stream  of  my  renown  hath  run 

Into  the  many-voiced  unfathomed  Time  ? 

Foul  in  its  bed  lie  weeds  —  and  heaps  of  slime, 

And  with  its  waves  —  when  sparkling  in  the  sun, 

Ofttimes  the  secret  rivulets  that  swell 

Its  might  of  waters  -r-  blend  the  hues  of  blood. 

Yet  are  my  sins  not  those  of  circumstance, 

That  all-pervading  atmosphere,  wherein 

Our  spirits,  like  the  unsteady  lizard,  take 

The  tints  that  colour,  and  the  food  that  nurtures  ? 

*0  i  ye,  whose  hour-glass  shifts  its  tranquil  sands 

In  the  unvex'd  silence  of  a  student's  cell ; 

Ye,  whose  untempted  hearts  have  never  toss'd 

Upon  the  dark  and  stormy  tides  where  life 

Gives  battle  to  the  elements,  —  and  man 

Wrestles  with  man  for  some  slight  plank,  whose  weight 

Will  bear  but  one  —  while  round  the  desperate  wretch 

The  hungry  billows  roar  —  and  the  fierce  Fate, 

Like  some  huge  monster,  dim-seen  through  the  surf, 

Waits  him  who  drops  ;  — ye  safe  and  formal  men. 

Who  write  the  deeds,  and  with  unfeverish  hand 

Weigh  in  nice  scales  the  motives  of  the  Great, 

Ye  cannot  know  what  ye  have  never  tried  ! 

History  preserves  only  the  fleshless  bones 

Of  what  we  are  —  and  by  the  mocking  skull 

The  would-be  wise  pretend  to  guess  the  features ! 

Without  the  roundness  and  the  glow  of  life 

How  hideous  is  the  skeleton !     Without 

The  colourings  and  humanities  that  clothe 

Our  errors,  the  anatomists  of  schools 

Can  make  our  memory  hideous ! 

I  have  wrought 
Great  uses  out  of  evil  tools  —  and  they 
In  the  time  to  come  may  bask  beneath  the  light 
Which  I  have  stolen  from  the  angry  gods,* 

*  Retained  in  representation. 


1  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Prometheus*  stealing  fire  from  heaven. 
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And  warn  their  sons  against  the  glorious  theft, 

Forgetful  of  the  darkness  which  it  broke. 

I  have  shed  blood  —  but  I  have  had  no  foes 

Save  those  the  State  had*—  if  my  wrath  was  deadly, 

'Tis  that  I  felt  my  country  in  my  veins, 

And  smote  her  sons  as  Brutus  smote  his  own.f  ^ 

And  yet  I  am  not  happy  —  blanch'd  and  seared 

Before  my  time  —  breathing  an  air  of  hate, 

And  seeing  daggers  in  the  eyes  of  men, 

And  wasting  powers  that  shake  the  thrones  of  earth 

In  contest  with  the  insects  —  bearding  kings 

And  braved  by  lackies  %  —  murder  at  my  bed ; 

And  lone  amidst  the  multitudinous  web. 

With  the  dread  Three  —  that  are  the  Fates  who  hold 

The  woof  and  shears  —  the  Monk,  the  Spy,  the  Headsman. 

And  this  is  power?    Alas!  I  am  not  happy.        \After a paust. 

And  yet  the  Nile  is  fretted  by  the  weeds 

Its  rising  roots  not  up ;  but  never  yet 

Did  one  least  barrier  by  a  ripple  vex 

My  onward  tide,  uriswept  in  sport  away. 

»  It  is  well  known  that  when,  on  his  death-bed,  Richelieu  was  asked  if  he 
forgave  his  enemies,  he  replied,  "  I  never  had  any,  but  those  of  the  State." 
And  this  was  true  enough,  for  Richelieu  and  the  State  were  one. 

t  Richelieu's  vindication  of  himself  from  cruelty  will  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  Petitot's  Collection,  vols.  XXI.  XXX.  {bis). 

X  Voltaire  has  a  striking  passage  on  the  singular  fate  of  Richelieu,  recalled 
every  hour  from  his  gigantic  schemes  to  frustrate  some  miserable  cabal  of  the 
ante-room.  Richelieu  would  often  exclaim,  that  *'  Six  pieds  de  terre,'*  as  he 
called  the  King's  cabinet,  "  lui  donnaient  plus  de  peine  que  tout  le  reste  de 
I'Europe."  The  death  of  Wallenstein,  sacrificed  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
produced  a  most  lively  impression  upon  Richelieu.  He  found  many  traits  of 
comparison  between  Ferdinand  and  Louis  —  Wallenstein  and  himself.  In  the 
Memoirs  —  now  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  written  by  his  sanction,  and 
in  great  part  by  himself  —  the  great  Frenchman  bursts  (when  alluding  to  Wal- 
lenstein's  murder)  into  a  touching  and  pathetic  anathema  on  the  mis^re  de  ceiU 
vie  of  dependence  on  jealous  and  timid  rojralty,  which  he  himself,  while  he 
wrote,  sustained.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was  precisely  at  the  period  of 
Wallenstein's  death  that  Richelieu  obtained  from  the  King  an  augmentation  of 
his  guard. 


1  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  the  hero  of  the  affair  of  Lucretia,  had  his  own 
sons  put  to  death  for  conspiring  against  the  new  government. 
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Am  I  so  ruthless  then  that  I  do  hate 

Them  who  hate  me  ?    Tush,  tush  1     I  do  not  hate; 

Nay,  I  forgive.     The  Statesman  writes  the  doom. 

But  the  Priest  sends  the  blessing.     I  forgive  them, 

But  I  destroy ;  forgiveness  is  mine  own, 

Destruction  is  the  State's  1     For  private  life, 

Scripture  the  guide  —  for  public,  Machiavel.^ 

Would  fortune  serve  me  if  the  Heaven  were  wroth? 

For  chance  makes  half  my  greatness.     I  was  born 

Beneath  the  aspect  of  a  bright-eyed  star, 

And  my  triumphant  adamant  of  soul 

Is  but  the  fix'd  persuasion  of  success. 

Ah !  —  here  I  —  that  spasm !  —  again  !  —    How  Life  and  Death 

Do  wrestle  for  me  momently  !     And  yet 

The  King  looks  pale.     I  shall  outlive  the  King ! 

And  then,  thou  insolent  Austrian  —  who  didst  gibe 

At  the  ungainly,  gaunt,  and  daring  lover,* 

Sleeking  thy  looks  to  silken  Buckingham,  — 

Thou  shalt  —  no  matter !  —     I  have  outlived  love. 

O I  beautiful  —  all  golden  — gentle  youth ! 

Making  thy  palace  in  the  careless  front 

And  hopeful  eye  of  man  ^  —  ere  yet  the  soul 

Hath  lost  the  memories  which  (so  Plato  dream'd) 

Breathed  glory  from  the  earlier  star  it  dwelt  in  — 

Oh  1  for  one  gale  from  thine  exulting  morning. 

Stirring  amidst  the  roses,  where  of  old 

Love  shook  the  dew-drops  from  his  glancing  hair ! 

Could  I  recall  the  past  —  or  had  not  set 

The  prodigal  treasures  of  the  bankrupt  soul 

In  one  slight  bark  upon  the  shoreless  sea  I 

*  Richelieu  was  commonly  supposed,  though  I  cannot  say  I  find  much  evi- 
dence for  it,  to  have  been  too  presuming  in  an  interview  with  Anne  of  Austria 
(the  Queen),  and  to  have  bitterly  resented  the  contempt  she  expressed  for  him. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  frantic  and  Quixotic  passion  for  the  Queen  is  well 
known. 


1  Machiavelli  (1469-1527),  the  renowned  Italian  statesman,  totally  disre- 
garded political  morality  in  Ttie  Prince^  "  an  analysis  of  the  methods  whereby 
•n  ambitious  man  may  rise  to  sovereign  power.'* 

s  Compare  The  Lady  of  Lyons ^  I.,  iii.  (page  390). 
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The  yoked  steer,  after  his  day  of  toil, 

Forgets  the  goad,  and  rests — to  me  alike 

Or  day  or  night  —  Ambition  has  no  rest ! 

Shall  I  resign  ?  —  who  can  resign  himself  ? 

For  custom  is  ourself ;  as  drink  and  food 

Become  our  bone  and  flesh  —  the  aliments 

Nurturing  our  nobler  part,  the  mind  — thoughts,  dreams, 

Passions,  and  aims,  in  the  revolving  cycle 

Of  the  great  alchemy  —  at  length  are  made 

Our  mind  itself ;  and  yet  the  sweets  of  leisure  — 

An  honoured  home — far  from  these  base  intrigues  — 

An  eyrie  on  the  heaven-kiss'd  heights  of  wisdom  — 

[  Taking  up  the  book. 
Speak  to  me,  moralist !  —  I'll  heed  thy  counsel.^ 
Were  it  not  best — 

Enter  Francois  hastily,  and  in  part  disguised. 

Rich,  [flinging  away  the  dook].     Philosophy,  thou  liest  I 
Quick  —  the  despatch  I     Power  —  Empire !  Boy  —  the  packet ! 

Fran,     Kill  me,  my  Lord. 

Rich.  They  knew  thee  —  they  suspected  — 

They  gave  it  not  — 

Fran.  He  gave  it  —  he  —  the  Count 

De  Baradas  —  with  his  own  hand  he  gave  it ! 

Rich.     Baradas  !    Joy  !  out  with  it ! 

Fran.  Listen, 

And  then  dismiss  me  to  the  headsman. 

Rich.  Ha ! 

Go  on. 

Fran.     They  led  me  to  a  chamber  —    There 
Orleans  and  Baradas,  and  some  half-score. 
Whom  I  know' not  —  were  met  — 

Rich.  Not  more ! 

Fra7i.  But  from 

The  adjoining  chamber  broke  the  din  of  voices. 
The  clattering  tread  of  armed  men ;  at  times 
A  shriller  cry,  that  yell'd  out,  "  Death  to  Richelieu !  " 

1  Bulwer  has  apparently  forgotten  Tomlinson's  maxim  in  Paul  ClWo^^ 
"  Life  is  short  1    Why  should  speeches  be  long  ? " 
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Rich.     Speak  not  of  me  :  thy  country  is  in  danger ! 
The  adjoining  room  —  So,  so  —  a  separate  treason  I 
The  one  thy  ruin,  France  !  —  the  meaner  crime, 
Left  to  their  tools,  my  murder  ! 

Fran.  Baradas 

Questioned  me  close  —  demurred  —  until,  at  last, 
O'erruled  by  Orleans,  —  gave  the  packet —  told  me 
That  life  and  death  were  in  the  scroll  —  this  gold  — 

Rich.    Gold  is  no  proof  — 

Fran.  And  Orleans  promised  thousands, 

When  Bouillon's  trumpets  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
Rang  out  shrill  answer.     Hastening  from  the  house, 
My  footstep  in  the  stirrup,  Marion  stole 
Across  the  threshold,  whispering,  "  Lose  no  moment 
Ere  Richelieu  have  the  packet :  tell  him  too  — 
Murder  is  in  the  winds  of  Night,  and  Orleans 
Swears,  ere  the  dawn  the  Cardinal  shall  be  clay."  , 

She  said,  and  trembling  fled  within  ;  when,  lo  ! 
A  hand  of  iron  griped  me  ;  through  the  dark 
Gleam'd  the  dim  shadow  of  an  armed  man : 
Ere  I  could  draw  —  the  prize  was  wrested  from  me, 
And  a  hoarse  voice  gasp'd  —  "  Spy,  I  spare  thee,  for 
This  steel  is  virgin  to  thy  Lord  ! "  with  that 
He  vanished.  —    Scared  and  trembling  for  thy  safety 
I  mounted,  fled,  and  kneeling  at  thy  feet. 
Implore  thee  to  acquit  my  faith  —  but  not, 
Like  him,  to  spare  my  life. 

Rich.  Who  spake  of  life  f 

I  bade  thee  grasp  that  treasure  as  thine  honour  — 
A  jewel  worth  whole  hecatombs  of  lives ! 
Begone  !  —  redeem  thine  honour  —  back  to  Marion  — 
Or  Baradas  —  or  Orleans  —  track  the  robber  — 
Regain  the  packet  —  or  crawl  on  to  Age  — 
Age  and  grey  hairs  like  mine  —  and  know,  thou  hast  lost 
That  which  had  made  thee  great  and  saved  thy  country.  — 
See  me  not  till  thou'st  bought  the  right  to  seek  me. — 
Away  !  —    Nay,  cheer  thee,  thou  hast  not  fail'd  yet,  — 
There's  no  such  word  as  ^^fail "  / 

Fran.  Bless  you,  my  Lord, 
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For  that  one  smile !  —    111  wear  it  on  mj  heart 

To  Ii|;ht  me  back  to  trinmph.*  [i 

Rick,  The  poor  ytwth ! 

An  elder  had  ask'd  file !  —    I  lore  die  yoong ! 
For  as  great  men  live  not  in  their  own  time. 
But  the  next  race,  —  so  in  the  yom^,  mj  soul 
Makes  many  Richelieos.     He  will  win  it  jet. 
Franqois !  —    He's  gone.     My  murder !     Marion's  wamii^ 
This  bravo's  threat !     Oh  for  the  morrow's  dawn ! 
rU  set  my  spies  to  work  — 111  make  all  space 
(As  does  the  smi)  a  Universal  Eye  — 
Huguet  shall  track  —  Joseph  confess^  —  ha !  ha ! 
Strange,  while  I  laogh'd  I  shndder'd  —  and  ev'n  now 
Through  the  chill  air  the  beating  of  my  heart 
Sounds  like  a  death-watch  by  a  sick  man's  pillow ; 
If  Huguet  could  deceive  me  —  hoofs  without  — 
The  gates  unclose  — steps  near  and  nearer  ! 

Enter  Julie. 

Julie.  Cardinal ! 

My  father !  iFalls  at  hii 

Rich.  Julie  at  this  hour  !  —  and  tears ! 

What  ails  thee? 

Julie.  I  am  safe ;  I  am  with  thee  !  — 

Rich.     Safe !  why  in  all  the  storms  of  this  wide  world 
What  wind  would  mar  the  violet  ? 

Julie.  That  man  — 

Why  did  1  love  him  ?  —  clinging  to  a  breast 
That  knows  no  shelter  ?     Listen  —  late  at  noon  — 
The  marriage-day  —  ev'n  then  no  more  a  lover  — 
He  left  me  coldly,  —  well,  —  I  sought  my  chamber 

*  I'he  fear  and  the  hatred  which  Richelieu  generally  inspired  w( 
sharcMl  by  his  dependants  and  those  about  his  person,  who  are  said  "  1 
adoml  liiin."  —  "  Scs  domestiques  le  regardaient  comme  le  meillei 
niaitrcH."  —  Lk  Clerc.  In  fact,  although  "  //  ctoit  orgueilleux  et  coll 
he  was  * '  en  meme  temps ^  affable  ctplcin  de  douceur  dans  Pabord  ;  »*  and 
no  less  generous  to  those  who  served  than  severe  to  those  who  opposed 

1  Receive  confessions. 
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To  weep  and  wonder  —  but  to  hope  and  dream. 
Sudden  a  mandate  from  the  King  —  to  attend 
F(Mthwith  his  pleasure  at  the  Louvre. 

Rich,  Ha ! 

You  did  obey  the  summons  ;  and  the  King 
Reproach'd  your  hasty  nuptials. 

Julie,  Were  that  all ! 

He  frown'd  and  chid ;  proclaimed  the  bond  unlawful : 
Bade  me  not  quit  my  chamber  in  the  palace, 
And  there  at  night  —  alone  —  this  night  —  all  still  — 
He  sought  my  presence  —  dared  —  thou  read'st  the  heart, 
Read  mine !  —  I  cannot  speak  it ! 

Rich.  He  a  king,  — 

you  —  woman ;  weU,  —  you  yielded ! 

Julie.  Cardinal  — 

Dare  you  say  **  yielded  "  ?  —    Humbled  and  abash 'd. 
He  from  the  chamber  crept  —  this  Mighty  Louis ; 
Crept  like  a  baffled  felon !  —    Yielded  !    Ah  1 
More  royalty  in  woman^s  honest  heart 
Than  dwells  within  the  crowned  majesty 
And  sceptred  anger  of  a  hundred  kings  ! 
Yielded !  —  Heavens  1  —  yielded  ! 

Rich.  To  my  breast,  —  close  — close; 

The  world  would  never  need  a  Richelieu,  if 
Men — bearded,  maiVd  men  —  the  Lords  of  Earth 
Resisted  flattery,  falsehood,  avarice,  pride, 
As  this  poor  child  with  the  dove's  innocent  scorn 
Her  sex*s  tempters.  Vanity  and  Power  I  — 
He  left  you  —  well  1 

Julie.  Then  came  a  sharper  trial  I 

At  the  King's  suit  the  Count  de  Baradas 
Sought  me  to  soothe,  to  fawn,  to  flatter,  while 
On  his  smooth  lip  insult  appeared  more  hateful 
For  the  false  mask  of  pity  :  letting  fall 
Dark  hints  of  treachery,  with  a  world  of  sighs  ^ 
That  Heaven  had  granted  to  so  base  a  Lord 
The  heart  whose  coldest  friendship  were  to  him 


1  An  echo  from  Othello^  I.,  iii. 
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What  Mexico  ^  to  misers !     Stung  at  last 

By  my  disdain,  the  dim  and  glimmering  sense 

Of  his  cloak'd  words  broke  into  bolder  light, 

And  THEN  —  ah  !  then,  my  haughty  spirit  faiPd  me  ! 

Then  I  was  weak  —  wept  —  oh  !  such  bitter  tears  ! 

For  (turn  thy  face  aside  and  let  me  whisper 

The  horror  to  thine  ear)  then  did  I  learn 

That  he  —  that  Adrien  —  that  my  husband  —  knew 

The  King's  polluting  suit,  and  deem'd  it  honour  1 

Then  all  the  terrible  and  loathsome  truth 

Glared  on  me ;  —  coldness  —  waywardness,  reserve  — 

Mystery  of  looks  —  words  —  all  unravelPd,  —  and 

I  saw  the  impostor,  where  I  had  loved  the  god ! 

Rich,     I  think  thou  wrongest  thy  husband  —  but  proceed. 

Julie.    Did  you  say,  '*  wrong'd  "  him  ?  —  Cardinal,  my  father, 
Did  you  say  "  wrong'd  "  ?    Prove  it,  and  life  shall  grow 
One  prayer  for  thy  reward  and  his  forgiveness. 

Rich.     Let  me  know  all. 

Julie.  To  the  despair  he  caused 

The  courtier  left  me ;  but  amid  the  chaos 
Darted  one  guiding  ray  —  to  'scape  —  to  fly  — 
Reach  Adrien,  learn  the  worst  —  'twas  then  near  midnight: 
Trembling  I  left  my  chamber  —  sought  the  Queen  — 
Fell  at  her  feet — reveal'd  the  unholy  peril  — 
Implored  her  aid  to  flee  our  joint  disgrace. 
Moved,  she  embraced  and  soothed  me ;  nay,  preserved ; 
Her  word  sufficed  to  unlock  the  palace-gates : 
I  hastened  home  —  but  home  was  desolate,  — 
No  Adrien  there  !     Fearing  the  worst,  Ifled 
To  thee,  directed  hither.     As  my  wheels 
Paused  at  thy  gates  —  the  clang  of  arms  behind  — 
The  ring  of  hoofs  — 

Rich.  'Twas  but  my  guards,  fair  trembler. 

(So  Huguet  keeps  his  word,  my  omens  wrong'd  him.) 

Julie,     Oh,  in  one  hour  what  years  of  anguish  crowd  ! 

Rich,     Nay,  there's  no  danger  now.     Thou  need  est  rest 
Come,  thou  shalt  lodge  beside  me.     Tush  !  be  cheer'd, 


'  On  account  oi  its  s\\Net.    Comvai^i  TKe  Lad^j  of  Ly<msy  V.,  i.  (p.  434). 
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My  rosiest  Amazon  —  thou  wrongest  thy  Theseus.^ 
All  will  be  well  —  yes,  yet  all  well. 

[Exeunt  through  a  side  door. 

Scene  II. 

Enter  Huguet  —  De  Mauprat,  in  complete  armour^  his  vizor 
down.     The  moonlight  obscured  at  the  cerement, 

Huguet.  Not  here ! 

De  Mau,    Oh,  I  will  find  him,  fear  not.     Hence  and  guard 
The  galleries  where  the  menials  sleep  —  plant  sentries 
At  every  outlet  —    Chance  should  throw  no  shadow 
Between  the  vengeance  and  the  victim !    Go !  — 
Ere  yon  brief  vapour  that  obscures  the  moon, 
As  doth  our  deed  pale  conscience,  pass  away, 
The  mighty  shall  be  ashes. 

Huguet.  Will  you  not 

A  second  arm  ? 

De  Mau.  To  slay  one  weak  old  man  ? — 

Away !     No  lesser  wrongs  than  mine  can  make 
This  murder  lawful.     Hence  ! 

Huguet.  A  short  farewell ! 

lExit  Huguet. 

Re-enter  Richelieu  {not perceiving  De  Mauprat). 

Rich,     How  heavy  is  the  air !  —  the  vestal  lamp 
Of  the  sad  moon,  weary  with  vigil,  dies 
In  the  still  temple  of  the  solemn  heaven  ! 
The  very  darkness  lends  itself  to  fear  — 
To  treason  — 

De  Mau.        And  to  death ! 

Rich,  My  omens  lied  not ! 

What  art  thou,  wretch  ? 

De  Mau.  Thy  doomsman ! 

Rich.  Ho,  my  guards ! 

Huguet!  Montbrassill  Vermont! 

1  Theseus,  victorious  over  the  Amazons  (a  race  of  warlike  women),  took 
their  queen  Antiope  for  his  wife. 
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De  Man,  Ay,  thy  spirits 

Forsake  thee,  wizard ;  thy  bold  men  of  mail 
Are  my  confederates.     Stir  not !  but  one  step. 
And  know  the  next — thy  grave  ! 

Rich.  Thou  liest,  knave ! 

I  am  old,  infirm  —  most  feeble  —  but  thou  liest ! 
Armand  de  Richelieu  dies  not  by  the  hand 
Of  man  —  the  stars  have  said  it  ♦  —  and  the  voice 
Of  my  own  prophet  and  oracular  soul  ^ 
Confirms  the  shining  Sibyls !  ^    Call  them  all. 
Thy  brother  butchers  !     Earth  has  no  such  fiend  — 
No !  as  one  parricide  of  his  father-land. 
Who  dares  in  Richelieu  murder  France  ! 

De  Man,  Thy  stars 

Deceive  thee,  Cardinal ;  thy  soul  of  wiles 
May  against  kings  and  armaments  avail. 
And  mock  the  embattled  world ;  but  powerless  now 
Against  the  sword  of  one  resolved  man. 
Upon  whose  forehead  thou  hast  written  shame  ! 

Rich,    I  breathe;  he  is  not  a  hireling.    Have  I  wrong'd  thee? 
Beware  surmise  —  suspicion  —  lies !     I  am 
Too  great  for  men  to  speak  the  truth  of  me  ! 

De  Mau.     Thy  acts  are  thy  accusers,  Cardinal ! 
In  his  hot  youth,  a  soldier,  urged  to  crime 
Against  the  State,  placed  in  your  hands  his  life ;  — 
You  did  not  strike  the  blow  —  but  o'er  his  head, 
Upon  the  gossamer  thread  of  your  caprice, 
Hover'd  the  axe.*     His  the  brave  spirit's  hell. 
The  twilight  terror  of  suspense  ;  —  your  death 
Had  set  him  free;  he  purposed  not,  nor  prayed  it. 
One  day  you  summoned  —  mocked  him  with  smooth  pardon  — 
Showered  wealth  upon  him  —  bade  an  angel's  face 
Turn  Earth  to  Paradise  — 

*  In  common  with  his  contemporaries,  Richelieu  was  credulous  in  astrology 
and  less  lawful  arts.     He  was  too  fortunate  a  man  not  to  be  superstitious. 

1  Perhaps  a  recollection  of  Hamlet's  "  O  my  prophetic  soul  1 " 

2  In  mythology,  women  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

8  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Damocles  and  the  sword.     See  Cicero*s  Tui- 
culancB.  Disputationes^  V.  21. 
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Rich.  WeU ! 

De  Afau.  Was  this  mercy  ? 

A  Caesar's  generous  vengeance  ?  ^  —    Cardinal,  no  I 
Judas,  not  Caesar,  was  the  model !    You 
Saved  him  from  death  for  shame ;  reserved  to  grow 
The  scorn  of  living  men  —  to  his  dead  sires 
Leprous  reproach  —  scoff  of  the  age  to  come  — 
A  kind  convenience  —  a  Sir  Pandarus  ^ 
To  his  own  bride  and  the  august  adulterer ! 
Then  did  the  first  great  law  of  human  hearts, 
Which  with  the  patriot's,  not  the  rebel's,  name 
Crown'd  the  first  Brutus,  when  the  Tarquin  fell,' 
Make  Misery  royal  —  raise  this  desperate  wretch 
Into  thy  destiny !     Expect  no  mercy ! 
Behold  De  Mauprat !  [Lifts  his  vizor. 

Rich.  To  thy  knees,  and  crawl 

For  pardon ;  or,  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  live 
For  such  remorse,  that,  did  I  hate  thee,  I 
Would  bid  thee  strike,  that  I  might  be  avenged ! 
It  was  to  save  my  Julie  from  the  King, 
That  in  thy  valour  I  forgave  thy  crime ;  — 
It  was,  when  thou  —  the  rash  and  ready  tool  — 
Yea,  of  that  shame  thou  loath 'st  —  didst  leave  thy  hearth 
To  the  polluter —  in  these  arms  thy  bride 
Found  the  protecting  shelter  thine  withheld. 

[Goes  to  the  side  door, 
Julie  de  Mauprat  —  Julie ! 

Enter  Julie. 

Lo !  my  witness ! 
De  Afau.   What  marvel's  this  ?  —  I  dream  1  my  Julie — thou  ! 
This,  thy  beloved  hand  ? 

1  '^  His  enemies  confess 

The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Caesar*s." 

Addison,  CatOy  IV. 

fl  Pandarus  b  represented  in  later  literature  as  having  procured  for  Troilus 
the  possession  of  Cressida ;  hence  the  English  word  pander.  See  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  Shakespeare^s  Troilus  and  Cressida, 

s  The  overthrow  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  after  the  affair  of  Lucretia  was  due 

largely  to  Lucius  Jimius  Brutus. 
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Julie,  Henceforth  all  bond 

Between  us  twain  is  broken.     Were  it  not 
For  this  old  man,'  I  might,  in  truth,  have  lost 
The  right  —  now  mine  —  to  scorn  thee ! 

Rich.  So,  you  hear  her  ? 

De  Man.     Thou  with  some  slander  hast  her  sense  infected! 

Julie.     No,  sir ;  he  did  excuse  thee  in  despite 
Of  all  that  wears  the  face  of  truth.    Thy  friend — 
Thy  conjidant  —  familiar  —  Baradas  — 
Himself  reveaPd  thy  baseness. 

De  Mau.  Baseness ! 

Rich.  Ay ; 

That  thou  didst  court  dishonour. 

De  Mau.  Baradas ! 

Where    is    thy   thunder.    Heaven? —      Duped! — snared!— 

undone ! 
Thou  —  thou  couldst  not  believe  him  I    Thou  dost  love  me ! 
Love  cannot  feed  upon  falsehoods ! 

Julie  [aside].  Love  him !  —     Ah  I 

Be  still,  my  heart  i  [Aloud.]  Love  you  I  did  :  —  how  fondly, 
Woman  —  if  women  were  my  listeners  now  — 
Alone  could  tell !  —     For  ever  fled  my  dream  : 
Farewell  —  all's  over ! 

Rich.  Nay,  my  daughter,  these 

Are  but  the  blinding  mists  of  day-break  love 
Sprung  from  its  very  light,  and  heralding 
A  noon  of  happy  summer.  —     Take  her  hand 
And  speak  the  truth,  with  which  your  heart  runs  over  — 
That  this  Count  Judas  —  this  Incarnate  Falsehood  — 
Never  lied  more,  than  when  he  told  thy  Julie 
That  Adrien  loved  her  not  —  except,  indeed, 
When  he  told  Adrien,  Julie  could  betray  him. 

Julie  [embracing  De  Mauprat].     You  love  me,  then !  —  you 
love  me  !  —  and  they  wrong'd  you  ! 

De  Mau.     Ah  !  couldst  thou  doubt  it  ? 

Rich.  Why,  the  very  mole 

Less  blind  than  thou !     Baradas  loves  thy  wife  ;  — 
Had  hoped  her  hand  —  aspired  to  be  that  cloak 
To  the  King's  will,  which  to  thy  bluntness  seems 
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The  Centaur*s  poisonous  robe  ^  —  hopes  even  won 

To  make  thy  corpse  his  footstool  to  thy  bed ! 

Where  was  thy  wit,  man  ?  —    Ho !  these  schemes  are  glass  \ 

The  very  sun  shines  through  them. 

De  Mau.  O,  my  Lord. 

Can  you  forgive  me  ? 

Rich,  Ay,  and  save  you ! 

De  Mau,  Save !  — 

Terrible  word !  —    O,  save  thyself;  —  these  halls 
Swarm  with  thy  foes :  already  for  thy  blood 
Pants  thirsty  Murder ! 

Julie,  Murder ! 

Rich,  Hush  !  put  by 

The  woman.     Hush !  a  shriek  —  a  cry  —  a  breath 
Too  loud,  would  startle  from  its  horrent  pause 
The  swooping  Death !    Go  to  the  door,  and  listen !  — 
Now  for  escape ! 

De  Mau,  None  —  none !    Their  blades  shall  pass 

This  heart  to  thine. 

Rich  [drily].  An  honourable  outwork 

But  much  too  near  the  citadel.     I  think 
That  I  can  trust  you  now  [slowly,  and  gazing  on  him] :  —  yes ; 

I  can  trust  you. 
How  many  of  my  troop  league  with  you  ? 

DeMau,  AUl— 

We  are  your  troop ! 

Rich,  And  Huguet.? 

De  Mau.  Is  our  captain. 

Rich,    A  retributive  Power !  —    This  comes  of  spies ! 
All  ?  then  the  lion's  skin's  too  short  to-night,  — 
Now  for  the  fox*s !  ^ — 

Julie,  A  hoarse,  gathering  murmur !  — 

Hurrying  and  heavy  footsteps ! 

Rich,  Ha!  —  the  posterns  ? 

1  Nessus,  a  centaur,  tempted  the  honor  of  Deianira,  wife  of  Hercules,  and 
was  shot  with  a  poisoned  arrow  by  the  hero.  The  centaur  for  revenge  deceived 
Deianira  into  making  a  philter  of  his  poisoned  blood,  with  which  she  prepared 
a  robe  for  Hercules.    By  this  robe  he  lost  his  life. 

3  See  Act  I.,  Scene  ii.  (page  455),  and  note  2.. 
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De  JHcM.     So  c^reai  wixre 
^icJL  YcXkjm  me — 

I  z:*Te  it !  —  to  mj  cfiamfaer  —  quick  !     Come,  Julie ! 
Hs&ii:     MaapratyCome! 

JTsTxacr  ii/ «  jSui^»^.] ->  Death  to  the  Cai^im^ 
JiidL    Bloodhoozids,  I  lang^  at  ye !  —  ha !  ha !  —  wewiO 
BaSe  t!iem  jret.  —    Ha!~ha! 

[Exemmi  Julie,  Mauprat,  Richelieu. 
Huguet  {wUimUy  This  way — this  way ! 

Scene  III. 

EmUr  HuGUET  and  the  Conspirators. 

Hugmet.    De  Maoprat's  hand  is  never  slow  in  battle ; — 
Strange,  if  it  £dter  now !    Ha !  gone ! 

First  dm.  Perchance 

The  fox  had  crept  to  rest ;  and  to  his  lair 
Death,  the  dark  hunter,  tracks  him. 

Enter  Mauprat,  throwing  &pen  the  doors  of  the  recess^ 
in  which  a  bed,  whereofi  Richelieu  lies  extended, 

De  Mau.  Live  the  King ! 

Richelieu  is  dead ! 

Huguet  \advancing  towards  the  recess;  Mauprat  follow- 
ing^ his  hand  on  his  dagger].     Are  his  eyes  open  ? 

De  Mau,  Ay, 

As  if  in  life  ! 

Huguet  {turning  back\     I  will  not  look  on  him. 
You  have  been  long. 

De  Mau.  I  watched  him  till  he  slept. 

Heed  me.  —    No  trace  of  blood  reveals  the  deed  ;  — 
Stranp^lcd  in  sleep.     His  health  hath  long  been  broken  — 
Found  breathless  in  his  bed.     So  runs  our  tale, 
Krmembrr  I     Hack  to  Paris  —  Orleans  gives 
TtMi  thousand  crowns,  and  Baradas  a  lordship, 
To  him  who  first  gluts  vengeance  with  the  news 
That  Richelieu  is  in  heaven!     Quick,  that  all  France 
May  share  your  joy ! 
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Huguet,  And  you  ? 

De  Mau.  Will  stay,  to  crush 

Eager  suspicion  —  to  forbid  sharp  eyes 
To  dwell  too  closely  on  the  clay ;  prepare 
The  rites,  and  place  him  on  his  bier  —  this  my  task. 
I  leave  to  you,  sirs,  the  more  grateful  lot 
Of  wealth  and  honours.     Hence  ! 

Huguet.  I  shall  be  noble ! 

De  Mau.     Away ! 

F'irst  Con.  Five  thousand  crowns  ! 

Omnes.  To  horse !  —  to  horse ! 

[Exeunt  Conspirators. 


Scene  IV. — Still  night — A  room  in  the  house  ^  Count 

DE  Baradas,  lightedy  &*c. 

Orleans  and  De  Beringhen. 

De  Ber.     I  understand.     Mauprat  kept  guard  without : 
Knows  nought  of  the  despatch  —  but  heads  the  troop 
Whom  the  poor  Cardinal  fancies  his  protectors. 
Save  us  from  such  protection  ! 

Orle.  Yet,  if  Huguet, 

By  whose  advice  and  profiEers  we  renounced 
Our  earlier  scheme,  should  still  be  Richelieu's  minion, 
And  play  us  false  — 

De  Ber.  The  fox  must  then  devour 

The  geese  he  gripes  (I'm  out  of  it,  thank  Heaven  !) 
And  you  must  swear  you  smelt  the  trick,  but  seem'd 
To  approve  the  deed  —  to  render  up  the  doers. 

Enter  Baradas. 

Bar,    Julie  is  fled :  —  the  King,  whom  now  I  left 
To  a  most  thorny  pillow,  vows  revenge 
On  her  —  on  Mauprat  —  and  on  Richelieu !    Well ; 
We  loyal  men  anticipate  his  wish 
Upon  the  last  —  and  as  for  Mauprat,  —  {Showing a  writ. 
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De  Ber,  Hum ! 

They  say  the  devil  iovented  printing !  ^     Faith, 
He  has  some  hand  in  writing  parchment  —  eh,  Count  ? 
What  mischief  now  ? 

Bar.  The  King,  at  Julie's  flight 

Enraged,  will  brook  no  rival  in  a  subject  — 
So  on  this  old  offence  —  the  affair  of  Faviaux  — 
Ere  Mauprat  can  tell  tales  of  us,  we  build 
His  bridge  between  the  dungeon  and  the  grave. 

Orle,    Well ;  if  our  courier  can  but  reach  the  army. 
The  cards  are  ours  1  —  and  yet,  I  own,  I  tremble. 
Our  names  are  in  the  scroll  —  discovery,  death ! 

Bar.     Success,  a  crown  ! 

De  Ber.  [apart  to  Bar  ad  as].    Our  future  Regent  is 
No  hero. 

Bar.  [to  De  Beringhen].     But  his  rank  makes  others  val- 
iant; 
And  on  his  cowardice  I  mount  to  power. 
Were  Orleans  Regent  —  what  were  Baradas  ? 
Oh  !  by  the  way  —  I  had  forgot,  your  Highness, 
Friend  Huguet  whisper'd  me,  "  Beware  of  Marion : 
I've  seen  her  lurking  near  the  Cardinal's  palace." 
Upon  that  hint,  I've  found  her  lodging  elsewhere. 

Orle.     You  wrong  her.  Count.     Poor  Marion !  —  she  adores 
me. 

Bar.  [  apologetically'].     Forgive  me,  but  — 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  My  Lord,  a  rude,  strange  soldier, 

Breathless  with  haste,  demands  an  audience. 

Bar.  So!  — 

The  archers  ? 

Page.  In  the  ante-room,  my  Lord, 

As  you  desired. 

Bar.  'Tis  well  —  admit  the  soldier.      [Exit  Page. 

Huguet !  —     I  bade  him  seek  me  here. 


1  Printing  was  at  first  classed  among  the  black  arts. 
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Enter  Huguet. 

Huguet.  My  Lords, 

The  deed  is  done.     Now,  Count,  fulfil  your  word, 
And  make  me  noble. 

Bar,  Richelieu  dead  ?  —  art  sure  ? 

How  died  he  ? 

Huguet.        Strangled  in  his  sleep :  —  no  blood. 
No  tell-tale  violence. 

Bar,  Strangled  ?  —  monstrous  villain ! 

Reward  for  murder !     Ho,  there !  [Stamping. 

Enter  Captain  with  five  Archers. 

Huguet.  lilo,  thou  durst  not ! 

Bar.    Seize  on  the  ruffian —  bind  him  —  gag  him  !    0£E 
To  the  Bastile ! 

Huguet.  Your  word  —  your  plighted  faith  ! 

Bar.     Insolent  liar !  ho,  away ! 

Huguet.  Nay,  Count ; 

I  have  that  about  me,  which  — 

Bar.  Away  with  him  ! 

[Exeunt  Huguet  <i;f^/ Archers. 
Now,  then,  alFs  safe  ;  Huguet  must  die  in  prison. 
So  Mauprat :  — coax  or  force  the  meaner  crew 
To  fly  the  country.     Ha,  ha !  thus,  your  Highness, 
Great  men  make  use  of  little  men. 

De  Ber.  My  Lords, 

Since  our  suspense  is  ended  —  you'll  excuse  me ; 
'Tis  late  —  and,  entre  nous^  I  have  not  supp'd  yet  1 
I'm  one  of  the  new  Council  now,  remember; 
I  feel  the  public  stirring  here  already ; 
A  very  craving  monster.     Au  revoirl  *  [Escit  De  Beringhen. 

Orle.     No  fear,  now  Richelieu's  dead. 

Bar.  And  could  he  come 

To  life  again,  he  could  not  keep  life's  life  — 
His  power,  — nor  save  De  Mauprat  from  the  scaffold, — 


1  Inter  nos^  between  us,  in  confidence. 

^  Auf  Wiedersthen^  adieu  until  we  meet  again. 
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# 

Nor  Julie  from  these  arms — nor  Paris  from 

The  Spaniard  —  nor  your  Highness  from  the  throne  ! 

All  ours !  all  ours !  in  spite  of  ray  Lord  Cardinal ! 

EnUr  Page. 

Page,    A  gentleman,  my  Lord,  of  better  mien 
Than  he  who  last — 

Bar.  Well,  he  may  enter.  [Exit  Page. 

Orle.  Who 

Can  this  be  ? 

Bar.  One  of  the  conspirators : 

Mauprat  himself,  perhaps. 

EnUr  Francois. 

Eran.  My  Lord  — 

Bar.  Ha,  traitor! 

In  Paris  still? 

Eran.  The  packet — the  despatch  — 

Some  knave  play'd  spy  without,  and  reft  it  from  me, 
Ere  I  could  draw  my  sword. 

Bar.  Play'd  spy  without  I 

Did  he  wear  armour  ? 

Fran.  Ay,  from  head  to  heel. 

Orle.     One  of  our  band.     Oh,  Heavens  ! 

Bar,  Could  it  be  Mauprat? 

Kept  guard  at  the  door  —  knew   nought  of  the  despatch  — 
How  HE  ?  —  and  yet,  who  other  ? 

Fran.  Ha,  De  Mauprat ! 

The  night  was  dark  —  his  vizor  closed. 

Bar.  'Twas  he ! 

How  could  he  guess  ?  —  'sdeath  !  if  he  should  betray  us. 
His  hate  to  Richelieu  dies  with  Richelieu  —  and 
He  was  not  great  enough  for  treason.     Hence ! 
Find  Mauprat  —  beg,  steal,  filch,  or  force  it  back, 
Or,  as  I  live,  the  halter  — 

Fran,  By  the  morrow 

I  will  regain  it,  \aside'\  and  redeem  my  honour ! 

\Exit  FRANfOB. 
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Orle.    Oh,  we  are  lost — 

Bar^  Not  so !    But  cause  on  cause 

For  Mauprat's  seizure  —  silence  —  death !    Take  courage. 

OrU,     Should  it  once  reach  the  King,  the  Cardinal's  arm 
Could  smite  us  from  the  grave.^ 

Bar.  Sir,  think  it  not ! 

I  hold  De  Mauprat  in  my  grasp.     To-morrow, 
And  France  in  ours  !    Thou  dark  and  fallen  Angel, 
Whose  name  on  earth's  Ambition  —  thou  that  mak'st 
Thy  throne  on  treasons,  stratagems,  and  murder,  — 
And  with  thy  fierce  and  blood-red  smile  canst  quench 
The  guiding  stars  of  solemn  empire  —  hear  us 
(For  we  are  thine)  —  and  light  us  to  the  goal ! 

ACT  IV. 

THIRD  DAY. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Gardens  of  the  Louvre. 
Orleans,  Baradas,  De  Beringhen,  Courtiers,  &c. 

Orle.    How  does  my  brother  bear  the  Cardinal's  death  ? 

Bar.    With  grief,  when  thinking  of  the  toils  of  State ; 
With  joy,  when  thinking  on  the  eyes  of  Julie :  — 
At  times  he  sighs,  "  Who  now  shall  govern  France  ?  " 
Anon  exclaims  —  "  Who  now  shall  baffle  Louis  ?  "  * 

Enter  Louis  and  other  Courtiers.     They  uncover. 

Orle,     Now,  my  liege,  now,  I  can  embrace  a  brother. 

Louis,     Dear  Gaston,  yes. —    I  do  believe  you  love  me ;  - 
Richelieu  denied  it  —  sever'd  us  too  long. 
A  great  man,  Gaston !    Who  shall  govern  France  ? 


1  "  Le  Cardinal  disposa  souveraincmcnt  du  ministhre,  de  la  faveur  du  roi, 
de  sa  confiance,  lui  indiqua  ceux  qu'il  devait  pr6f(^rer ;  et  le  raonarque  docile 
ne  s'^carta  en  ricn  de  ccs  volont6s :  de  sortc  qu'on  peut  dire  que  Richelieu 
r^gna  m6me  apr^  sa  mort."  —  Anquetil,  1642. 

3  ^'  When  Richelieu  died  l^uis  XIII.  seemed  to  be  neither  sorry  nor  glad. 
Doubtless  the  burden  had  been  heavy  on  him;  yet  from  what  toil  and 
responsibilities  the  great  Minister  had  saved  him !  **  —  Kitchin,  1643. 
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Azr.     Yooneil  mr  fiege.    Tlial  swait  and  potent  star 
El'ilipsed  jmr  rov^  otbt    He  scnred  the  axmtiy. 
Bet  did  ike  jcmcv  or  seek  to  jw«f  » tbe 

'Lamis.    Yov'ie  ri^t  —  be  was  an  able 
Tiai's  aJI :  —  between  oarsebrcs,  Coont,  I  so^iect 
The  lar^enesB  <rf  hs  learning  —  speciaD j 
In.  dlIcoos*  —  a  poor  famtsmany  too! 

Bar,  Ha  — ba! 

Voor  MafcstT  ronanbers — 

Ijymis.  Aj,  tbe  blunder 

Between  the gregur  and  tbe  samillard^  when  — 

[Cfttfcij  and  crosses  himself. 
Alas !  poor  sinneis  diat  we  aie !  we  lai^ 
While  this  great  man  —  a  priest,  a  cardinal, 
A  faidiful  servant  —  out  upon  as !  — 

Bar.  Sire, 

If  mj  brow  wear  no  dood,  *tis  that  the  Cardinal 
No  longer  shades  the  King. 


XIIL  is  said  to  hare  possessed  some  natnial  lalents,  and  in 
earfier  yontii  to  haiTe  fxhiHtfd  the  germs  of  noUe  qualities  ;  bat  a  bligbt 
seems  to  hare  passed  oTer  his  matorer  life.  Personally  btave,  but  morally 
timid,  —  ahrays  goTerned,  irtied>er  by  hb  mother  or  his  minister,  and  always 
repining  at  tiie  yoke.  The  only  aflFection  amounting  to  a  passion  that  he 
betrayed  was  for  the  sports  of  the  field ;  yet  it  was  his  craving  weakness  (and 
this  throws  a  kind  of  false  interest  over  his  character)  to  wish  to  be  loved. 
He  himself  loved  no  one-  He  sofifered  the  only  woman  who  seems  to  have 
been  attached  to  him  to  wither  in  a  convent  ;  — he  gave  up  favourite  after 
favourite  to  exile  or  the  block.  When  Richelieu  died,  he  said  coldly,  "  Voilk 
un  grand  politique  mort !  *'  and  when  the  ill-fated  but  unprincipled  Cinq  Mars, 
whom  he  called  "  U  cher  afni^"*  was  beheaded,  he  drew  out  his  watch  at  the 
fatal  hour,  and  said  with  a  smile,  "  I  think  at  this  moment  that  le  cher  ami 
fait  une  vilaine  miney  Nevertheless,  his  conscience  at  times  (for  he  was 
devout  and  superstitious)  made  him  gentle,  and  his  pride  and  honour  would 
often,  when  least  expected,  rouse  him  into  haughty  but  brief  resistance  to  the 
despotism  under  which  he  lived. 


1  *'  Richelieu  fit  jouer  \  son  monarque  le  second  rang  dans  la  monarchie, 
ct  le  premier  dans  I'Europe  ;  il  avilit  le  roi,  mais  illustra  le  rfegne.** 

Montesquieu,  Pens'ees  direrses, 
3  Greffier  is  a  hunting-hound  and  souillard  a  wallowing-place  for  the  wild 
boar.    What  the  blunder  was  I  am  unable  to  say,  unless  we  suppose  Richelien 
so  ignorant  as  actually  to  confuse  the  two  words. 
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Louis  [looking  up  at  the  skies\    Oh,  Baradas  1 
Am  I  not  to  be  pitied  ?  —  what  a  day 
For  — 

Bar.     Sorrow  ?  —     No,  Sire. 

Louis.  Bah  !  for  hunting,  man. 

And  Richelieu's  dead ;  'twould  be  an  indecorum 
Till  he  is  buried  — [Vawns.]  —  life  is  very  tedious. 
1  made  a  madrigal  on  life  last  week  : 
You  do  not  sing,  *  Count  ?  —     Pity ;  you  should  learn. 
Poor  Richelieu  had  no  ear — yet  a  great  man. 
Ah  I  what  a  weary  weight  devolves  upon  me  ! 
These  endless  wars  —  these  thankless  Parliaments  — 
The  snares  in  which  he  tangled  States  and  Kings, 
Like  the  old  fisher  of  the  fable,  Proteus, 
Netting  great  Neptune's  wariest  tribes,  and  changing 
Into  all  shapes  when  Craft  pursued  himself  : 
Oh,  a  great  man  !  • 

Bar.  Your  royal  mother  ^  said  so. 

And  died  in  exile. 

Louis  [sadly].        True  :  I  loved  my  mother. t 

Bar.     The  Cardinal  dies.     Yet  day  revives  the  earth ; 
The  rivers  run  not  back.     In  truth,  my  liege. 
Did  your  high  orb  on  others  shine  as  him, 
Why,  things  as  dull  in  their  own  selves  as  I  am 
Would  glow  as  brightly  with  the  borrow'd  beam.t 

9  Loois  had  some  musical  taste  and  accomplishment,  wherewith  ho  often 
OMiimnnicated  to  his  favourites  some  of  that  wearisome  gnnui  under  which 
he  himself  almost  unceasingly  languished. 

t  One  of  Louu's  most  bitter  complaints  against  Richelieu  was  the  con- 
tliraed  banishment  of  the  Queen  Mother.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  l)c 
convinced  tliat  the  return  of  that  most  worthless  intriguante  was  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
paveity  and  privation  which  she  endured  in  exile  are  discreditable  to  the 
generosity  and  the  gratitude  of  Richelieu ;  she  was  his  first  patron,  though 
afterwards  his  most  powerful  persecutor. 

I  In  his  Memoirs,  Richelieu  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  insolence 
ind  arts  of  Baradas,  and  observes,  with  indignant  astonishment,  that  the 
labourite  was  never  weary  of  repeating  to  the  King  that  he  (Baradas)  would 
have  made  just  as  great  a  minister  as  Richelieu.  It  is  on  the  attachment  of 
Bara^«  to  La  Cressias,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen  Mother,  of  whom, 

1  Marie  dc  Mddicis. 
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Louis,    Ahem !  —    He  was  too  stem. 

OrU.  A  very  Ncro.^ 

Bar,     His  power  was  like  the  Capitol  of  old  — 
Built  on  a  human  skull.^ 

Louis.  And,  had  he  lived, 

I  know  another  head,  my  Baradas, 

That  would  have  propp'd  the  pile :  I've  seen  him  eye  thee 
With  a  most  hungry  fancy. 

Bar,  \anxiously\  Sire,  I  knew 

You  would  protect  me. 

Louis.  Did  you  so  ?  of  course ! 

And  yet  he  had  a  way  with  him — a  something 
That  always  —    But  no  matter  —  he  is  dead. 
And,  after  all,  men  call  his  King  "  The  Just,"  ♦ 
And  so  I  am.     Dear  Count,  this  silliest  Julie, 
I  know  not  why,  she  takes  my  fancy.     Many 
As  fair,  and  certainly  more  kind ;  but  yet 
It  is  so.    Count,  I  am  no  lustful  Tarquin, 
And  do  abhor  the  bold  and  frontless  vices 
Which  the  Church  justly  censures ;  yet,  *tis  sad 
On  rainy  days  to  drag  out  weary  hours  f  — 
Deaf  to  the  music  of  a  woman's  voice  — 
Blind  to  the  sunshine  of  a  woman's  eyes. 

according  to  Baradas,  the  King  was  enamoured  also,  that  his  love  for  the  Julie 
de  Mortemar  of  the  play  has  been  founded.  The  secret  of  Baradas'  sudden 
and  extraordinary  influence  with  the  King  seems  to  rest  in  the  personal  adora- 
tion which  he  professed  for  Louis,  with  whom  he  affected  all  the  jealousy  <rf  » 
lover,  but  whom  he  flattered  with  the  ardent  chivalry  of  a  knight.  Even  after 
his  disgrace  he  placed  upon  his  banner,  "  Fiat  voluntas  tua." 

*  Louis  was  called  The  Just,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was 
bom  under  the  Libra. 

t  Louis  XI XL  did  not  resemble  either  his  father  or  his  son  in  theardoor 
of  his  attachments ;  if  not  wholly  platonic,  they  were  wholly  un impassioned: 
yet  no  man  was  more  jealous,  or  more  unscrupulously  tyrannical  when  the 
jealousy  was  aroused. 


1  Emperor  of  Rome,  noted  for  his  cruelty.  Among  his  victims  were  hb 
mother  and  his  wife.     The  burning  of  Rome  in  64  A.  D.  was  charged  to  him. 

2  "Caput  humanum  integra  facie  aperientibus  fundamenta  templi  didtur 
apparuisse ;  quae  visa  species  baud  per  ambages  arcem  earn  imperii  capntqce 
rerum  fore  portendebat."  —  Livy,  L,  55. 
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It  is  no  sin  in  Kings  to  seek  amusement ; 
And  that  is  all  I  sedc.    I  miss  her  much  — 
She  has  a  silver  laugh  —  a  rare  perfection. 
Bar.    Richelieu  was  most  disloyal  in  that  marriage.] 
Umis  \querulously\    He  knew  that  Julie  pleased  me: — a 
dear  proof 
He  never  loved  me ! 

Bar.  Oh,  most  clear !  —     But  now 

No  bar  between  the  lady  and  your  will ! 
This  writ  makes  all  secure  :  a  week  or  two 
In  the  Bastile  will  sober  Mauprat's  love, 
And  leave  him  eager  to  dissolve  a  hymen 
That  brings  him  such  a  home. 

Louis.  See  to  it,  Count.    \Exit  Baradas. 

1*11  summon  Julie  back.    A  word  with  you. 

{Takes  aside  First  Courtier  and  De  Beringhen, 
and  passes^  conversing  with  tkem,  through  the 
Gardens. 

Enter  FRAN901S. 

Fran.    All  search,  as  yet,  in  vain  for  Mauprat !    Not 
At  home  since  yestemoon  —  a  soldier  told  me 
He  saw  him  pass  this  way  with  hasty  strides ; 
Should  he  meet  Baradas  —  they'd  rend  it  from  him — 
AxA  then — benignant  Fortune  smiles  upon  me  — 
I  am  thy  son !  —  if  thou  desert'st  me  now, 
C6me,  Death,  and  snatch  me  from  disgrace.     But,  no. 
There's  a  great  Spirit  ever  in  the  air 
That  from  prolific  and  far-spreading  wings 
Scatters  the  seeds  of  honour  —  yea,  the  walls 
And  moats  of  castled  forts  —  the  barren  seas  — 
The  c^ll  wherein  the  pale-eyed  student  holds 
Talk  with  melodious  science  —  all  are  sown 
With  everlasting  honours,  if  our  souls 
Will  toil  for  fame  as  boors  for  bread  — 

Enter  Mauprat. 
De  Aiau.  Oh,  let  me  — 

Let  me  but  meet  him  foot  to  foot  —  I'll  dig 
The  Judas  from  his  heart ;  —  albeit  the  King 
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Should  o*er  him  cast  the  purple ! 

FroM.  Maoprat!  hold: — 

Where  is  the  — 

DtMtau  Weil!    What  wooldst  thou  ? 

Fraiu  The  despatch! 

The  packet.  —     Look  ox  me  —  I  serve  the  Cardinal— 
Yoa  know  me.  —     Did  jroa  not  keep  guard  last  night 
Bt  Marion-s  house  ? 

D€  J/tfv.  I  did ;  —  no  matter  now  ! 

The  J  told  me,  kt  was  here  I  — 

FroM.  O  joy !  quick  —  quick  — 

The  packet  thou  didst  wrest  from  me  ? 

De  Mam,  The  packet  ? 

What,  art  thou  he  I  deem'd  the  Cardinal's  spy 
(Diqie  that  I  was)  —  and  overhearing  Marion  — 

From.    The  same  — restore  it !  haste ! 

Dt  Mam*  I  have  it  not : 

Methought  it  but  reveal'd  our  scheme  to  Richelieu, 
And,  as  we  mounted,  gave  it  to  — 

Ent€r  Baradas. 

Stand  back ! 
Now,  villain!  now  —  I  have  thee!     [^To  Francois.]  Hence, 
sir  I  —    Draw  I 
Fran.     Art  mad  ?  —  the     King's    at  hand !     leave  him  to 
Richelieu ! 
Speak  —  the  despatch  —  to  whom  — 
De  Mau,  {dashing  him  aside,  and  rushing  to  Baradas]. 

Thou  triple  slanderer! 
rU  set  my  heel  upon  thy  crest !  \^A  few  passes, 

Fran .  Fly  —  fly  !  — 

The  King ! 

Enter  at  one  side  Louis,  Orleans,  De  Beringhen,  Cour- 
tiers, 6^^.y  at  the  other,  the  Guards  hastily. 

Louis.  Swords  drawn  —  before  our  very  palace ! 

Have  our  laws  died  with  Richelieu  ? 
Bar.  Pardon,  Sire, — 
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My  crime  but  self-defence.*     \Aside  to  King.]      It  is   De 
Mauprat ! 
Louis.    Dare  he  thus  brave  us  ? 

[Baradas  goes  to  the  Guard,  and  gives  the  writ* 
De  Mau.  Sire,  in  the  Cardinal's  name  — 

Bar.     Seize  him  —  disarm  —  to  the  Bastile  1 

[De  Mauprat  seized^  struggles  with  the  Guard  — 
Francois  restlessly  endeavouring  to  pacify  and 
speak  to  him  —  when  the  gates  open. 

Enter  Richelieu  —  Joseph  — followed  by  Arquebusiers. 

Bar.  The  Dead 

Returned  to  life ! 

Louis.  What  a  mock  death  1  this  tops 

The  Infinite  of  Insult. 

De  Mau.  [breaking from  the  Guards].    Priest  and  hero !  — 
For  you  are  both  —  protect  the  truth  ! 

Rich,  [taking  the  writ  from  the  Guard].     Whaf  s  this  ? 

De  Ber.     Fact  in  Philosophy.     Foxes  have  got 
Nine  lives,  as  well  as  cats ! 

Bar.  Be  firm,  my  liege. 

Louis.     I  have  assumed  the  sceptre  —  I  will  wield  it  I 

Joseph.    The  tide  runs  counter — there'll  be  shipwreck  some- 
where. 
[Baradas  and  Orleans  keep  close  to  the  King,  whis- 
pering and  prompting  him  when  Richelieu  speaks. 

Rich.     High  treason  —  Faviaux  !  still  that  stale  pretence  ! 
My  liege,  bad  men  (ay,  Count,  most  knavish  men  !) 
Abuse  your  royal  goodness.     For  this  soldier, 
France  hath  none  braver  —  and  his  youth's  hot  folly. 
Misled  —  (by  whom^^«r  Highness  may  conjecture  1)  — 

*  One  of  Richelieu's  severest  and  least  politic  laws  was  that  which  made 
duelling  a  capital  crime.  Never  was  the  punishment  against  the  offence  more 
relentlessly  enforced ;  and  never  were  duels  so  desperate  and  so  numerous. 
The  punishment  of  death  must  be  evidently  ineffectual  so  long  as  to  refuse  a 
duel  is  to  be  dishonoured,  and  so  long  as  men  hold  the  doctrine,  however 
wrong,  that  it  is  better  to  part  with  the  life  that  Heaven  gave  than  the  honour 
man  makes.  In  fact,  the  greater  the  danger  he  incurred,  the  greater  was  the 
punctilio  of  the  cavalier  of  that  time  in  braving  it. 


Sl8  BULWER-LYTTON.  [acti?. 

Is  long  since  cancelled  by  a  loyal  manhood.  — 
I,  Sire,  have  pardoned  him. 

Louis,  And  we  do  give 

Your  pardon  to  the  winds.     Sir,  do  your  duty  I 

Rich,    What,  Sire  ? — you  do  not  know  —  Oh,  pardon  me— 
You  know  not  yet,  that  this  brave,  honest  heart, 
Stood  between  mine  and  murder !  —     Sire !  for  my  sake  — 
For  your  old  servant's  sake  —  undo  this  wrong. 
See,  let  me  rend  the  sentence. 

Louis,  At  your  peril ! 

This  is  too  much :  —  Again,  sir,  do  your  duty  I 

Rich,    Speak  not,  but  go :  —  I  would  not  see  young  Valoor 
So  humbled  as  grey  Service. 

De  Mau,  Fare  you  well ! 

Save  Julie,  and  console  her. 

Fran,  {aside  to  Mauprat].     The  despatch  ! 
Your  fate,  foes,  life,  hang  on  a  word !  — to  whom  ? 

De  Mau,    To  Huguet. 

Fran,  Hush  —  keep  counsel !  —  silence — hope ! 

{Exeunt  Mauprat  tf«^  Guard. 

Bar,  {aside  to  FRANgois].  Has  he  the  packet  ? 

Fran,  He  will  not  reveal— 

{A  side. "l  Work,  brain !  —  beat,  heart !  —  "  There's  no  such  word 

as  fail/  "  [  Exit  Francois. 

Rich,  {fiercely].  Room,  my  Lords,  room  1  —  the  Minister  of 
France 
Can  need  no  intercession  with  the  King.  {They  fallback. 

Louis,     What    means    this    false    report    of    death.    Lord 
Cardinal  ? 

Rich.    Are  you  then  anger'd.  Sire,  that  I  live  still  ? 

Louis,     No ;  but  such  artifice  — 

Rich,  Not  mine :  —  look  elsewhere! 

Louis  —  my  castle  swarmM  with  the  assassins. 

Bar.  {advancing].    We  have  punish'd  them  already.    Huguet 
now 
In  the  Bastile.  —    Oh  !  my  Lord,  we  were  prompt 
To  avenge  you  —  we  were  — 

Rich,  We  ?  —    Ha,  ha !  jrou  hear. 

My  liege !    What  page,  man,  in  the  last  court  gnunmar 
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Made  you  a  plural  ?    Count,  you  have  seized  the  hireling  :  — 
Sire,  shall  I  name  the  master  f 

Louis.  Tush,  my  lord. 

The  old  contrivance :  —  ever  does  your  wit 
Invent  assassins,  —  that  ambition  may 
Slay  rivals  — 

Rich,  Rivals,  Sire,  in  what  ? 

Service  to  France  ?    /  have  none  !     Lives  the  man 
Whom  Europe,  paled  before  your  glory,  deems 
Rival  to  Armand  Richelieu  ? 

Louis.  What,  so  haughty ! 

Remember,  he  who  made,  can  unmake.^ 

Rich.  Never! 

Never !    Your  anger  can  recall  your  trust, 
Annul  my  office,  spoil  me  of  my  lands. 
Rifle  my  co£Eers,  —  but  my  name  —  my  deeds, 
Are  royal  in  a  land  beyond  your  sceptre  I 
Pass  sentence  on  me,  if  you  will ;  from  kings, 
Lo !  I  appeal  to  time  I    [Be  just,  my  liege  — 
I  foimd  your  kingdom  rent  with  heresies 
And  bristling  with  rebellion ;  lawless  nobles 
And  breadless  serfs ;  England  fomenting  discord ; 
Austria  —  her  clutch  on  your  dominion ;  Spain 
Forging  the  prodigal  gold  of  either  Ind  * 
To  armed  thunderbolts.    The  Arts  lay  dead. 
Trade  rotted  in  your  marts,  your  Armies  mutinous, 
Your  Treasury  bankrupt    Would  you  now  revoke 


1  "•  Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made.'* 

Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Village^  53-4. 
**  Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings." 

Burns,  Cot,  Sat,  Nighty  147. 
^  A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  an'  a*  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 
Gade  faith,  he  mauna  fa*  that  1 " 

Burns, /7<;r  a*  r>la/,  25-8. 
'  India  and  the  West  Indies. 
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Your  trust,  so  be  it !  and  I  leave  you,  sole 

Supremest  Monarch  of  the  mightiest  realm, 

From  Ganges  to  the  Icebergs :  *  —  Look  without ; 

No  foe  not  humbled  I  —    Look  within ;  the  Arts 

Quit  for  your  schools  their  old  Hesperides, 

The  golden  Italy !  *  while  through  the  veins 

Of  your  vast  empire  flows  in  strengthening  tides 

Trade,  the  calm  health  of  nations !     Sire,  I  know 

Your  smoother  courtiers  please  you  best  —  nor  measure 

Myself  with  them,  —  yet  sometimes  I  would  doubt 

If  statesmen  rock'd  and  dandled  into  power 

Could  leave  such  legacies  to  kings  1    [Louis  appears  irresolute. 

Bar.  [passing  him  whispers'].  But  Julie, 

Shall  I  not  summon  her  to  court  ?] 

Louis  [motions  to  Baradas,  and  turns  haughtily  to  the  Car- 
dinal.] Enough  1 
Your  Eminence  must  excuse  a  longer  audience. 
To  your  own  palace :  —  For  our  conference,  this 
Nor  place  —  nor  season. 

Rich,  Good  my  liege,  iox  Justice 

All  place  a  temple,  and  all  season,  summer !  — 
Do  you  deny  me  justice  ? —    Saints  of  Heaven  I 
He  turns  from  me  !  —    Do  you  deny  me  justice  ? 
For  fifteen  years,  while  in  these  hands  dwelt  Empire, 
The  humblest  craftsman  —  the  obscurest  vassal  — 
The  very  leper  shrinking  from  the  sun, 
Though  loathed  by  Charity,  might  ask  for  justice  I  — 
Not  with  the  fawning  tone  and  crawling  mien 
Of  some  I  see  around  you  —  Counts  and  Princes  — 
Kneeling  iox  favours ;  —  but,  erect  and  loud. 
As  men  who  ask  man's  rights  I  — my  liege,  my  Louis, 


1  "  Richelieu,  ce  pr^lat  de  qui  toute  I'envie 

Est  de  voir  ta  grandeur  aux  Indes  se  bomer, 
Et  qui  visiblement  ne  fait  cas  de  sa  vie 
Que  pour  te  la  donner." 

Malherbe,  Ode  pour  U  Roy,  XI. 
2  Italy  is  here  compared  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  which,  according 
to  the  old  legend,  bore  golden  fruit. 
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Do  you  refuse  me  justice — audience  eyen  — 
In  Uie  pale  presence  of  the  baffled  Murther  ?  * 

Louis.    Lord  Cardinal — one  by  one  you  have  severed  from  mo 
The  bonds  of  human  love.    All  near  and  dear 
Mark'd  out  for  vengeance  —  exile  or  the  sca£Eold. 
You  find  me  now  amidst  my  trustiest  friends, 
My  closest  kindred ;  — you  would  tear  them  from  me ; 
They  murder _y^«  forsooth,  since  me  they  love  1 
£no'  of  plots  and  treasons  for  one  reign  I 
Home !  —  home  t  and  sleep  away  these  phantoms  1 

Rich.  Sire  I 

I  —  patience,  Heaven  !  —  sweet  Heaven  I    Sire,  from  the  foot 
Of  that  great  throne,  these  hands  have  raised  aloft 
On  an  Olympus,  looking  down  on  mortals 
And  worshipped  by  their  awe  —  before  the  foot 
Of  that  high  throne,  —  spurn  you  the  grey-hair'd  man 
Who  gave  you  empire  —  and  now  sues  for  safety  ? 

Louis.     No :  —  when  we  see  your  Eminence  in  truth 
At  ^^foot  of  the  throne  —  we'll  listen  to  you.       \Exit  Louid. 

OrU.  Saved ! 

Bar.     For  this,  deep  thanks  to  Julie  and  to  Mauprat  t 

Rich.    My  Lord  de  Baradas  —  I  pray  your  pardon  — 
You  are  to  be  my  successor !  —  your  hand,  sir ! 

Bar^  [aside].     What  can  this  mean  ? 

Rich.  It  trembles,  see  I  it  trembles ! 

The  hand  that  holds  the  destinies  of  nations 
Ought  to  shake  less  1  —  poor  Baradas  —  poor  France  I 

Bar.    Insolent —  [Exeunt  Baradas  and  Okleavs. 

Scene  II. 

Rich.  Joseph  — did  you  hear  the  King  ? 

Joseph.      I    did  —  there's    danger!      Had    you    been    less 
haughty  f  — 

*  For  the  haughty  and  rebuking  tone  which  Richelieu  assumed  in  his  expos- 
tulations with  the  King,  see  his  Memoirs  {passim)  in  Petitot's  Collection,  vols. 
22-30  ipis).  Montesquieu,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  antitheses,  says  well  of  Rich- 
elieu, ^  II  avila  le  roi,  mais  il  illustra  le  r^gne."    [See  page  512,  note  i.] 

t  However,  *'  orgueilUux  '*  and  '*  coilre  "  in  his  disputes  with  Louis,  the 
Cardinal  did  not  always  disdain  recourse  to  the  arts  of  the  courtier ;  once,  after 
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Rich,      And   su£Eer'd  slaves  to   chuckle  —  ^  See  the  Car- 
dinal — 
How  meek  his  Eminence  is  to-day  "  —    I  tell  thee 
This  is  a  strife  in  which  the  loftiest  look 
Is  the  most  subtle  armour — 

Joseph,  But — 

Rich.  No  time 

For  ifs  and  buts.     I  will  accuse  these  traitors  I 
Francois  shall  witness  that  De  Baradas 
Gave  him  the  secret  missive  for  De  Bouillon, 
And  told  him  life  and  death  were  in  the  scroll. 
I  will  — I  will  — 

Joseph,  Tush  I  Francois  is  your  creature; 

So  they  will  say,  and  laugh  at  yo\x  I  — your  witness 
Must  be  that  same  despatch. 

Rich,  Away  to  Marion! 

Joseph,    I  have  been  there  —  she  is  seized — removed — im- 
prisoned— 
By  the  Count's  orders. 

Rich,  Goddess  of  bright  dreams, 

My  country —  shalt  thou  lose  me  now,  when  most 
Thou  need'st  thy  worshipper  ?    My  native  land  I 
Let  me  but  ward  this  dagger  from  thy  heart, 
And  die  —  but  on  thy  bosom  I 

Enter  Julie. 

Julie,  Heaven  I  I  thank  thee  I 

It  catinot  be,  or  this  all-powerful  man 
Would  not  stand  idly  thus. 

Rich,  What  dost  thou  here  ? 

Home ! 

Julie,    Home  I  —  is  Adrien  there  f — you're  dumb  —  yet  strive 
For  words  ;  I  see  them  trembling  on  your  lip, 

an  angry  discussion  with  the  King,  in  which,  as  usual,  Richelieu  got  the  better, 
Louis,  as  they  quitted  the  palace  together,  said  rudely,  "  Sortez  le  premier ; 
vous  etes  bien  le  roi  de  France.**  **  Si  je  passe  le  premier,"  replied  the  minis- 
ter,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  with  great  adroitness,  "  ce  ne  peut  8tre  que 
comme  le  plus  humble  de  vos  serviteurs ; "  and  he  took  a  flambeau  from  one  aH 
the  pages  to  light  the  King  as  he  walked  before  him  —  **  en  reculant  et  sans 
toumer  le  dos." 
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But  choked  by  pity.     It  was  truth  —  all  truth  I 
Seized  —  the  Bastile  —  and  in  your  presence,  too  I 
Cardinal,  where  is  Adrien  ?  —    Think — he  saved 
Your  life :  —  your  name  is  infamy,  if  wrong 
Should  come  to  his  I 

RUh,  Be  soothed,  child. 

Julie.  Child  no  more ; 

I  love,  and  I  am  woman !     Hope  and  suffer  — 
Love,  suffering,  hope,  —  what  else  doth  make  the  strength 
And  majesty  of  woman  ?  —    Where  is  Adrien  ? 

Rich,  \to  Joseph].    Your  youth  was  never  young  —  you  never 
loved :  — 
Speak  to  her  — 

Joseph,  Nay,  take  heed  —  the  King's  command, 

'Tis  true  —  I  mean  —  the  — 

Julie  \to  Richelieu].  Let  thine  eyes  meet  mine  j 

Answer  me  but  one  word  —  I  am  a  wife  — 
I  ask  thee  for  my  home —  my  fate  —  my  all  I 
Where  is  my  husband  f 

Rich,  You  are  Richelieu's  ward, 

A  soldier's  bride :  they  who  insist  on  truth 
Must  out-face  fear ;  —  you  ask  me  for  your  husband  ? 
There  —  where  the  clouds  of  Heaven  look  darkest,  o'er 
The  domes  of  the  Bastile  1 

Julie,  I  thank  you,  father ; 

You  see  I  do  not  shudder.     Heaven  forgive  you 
The  sin  of  this  desertion  ! 

Rich,  [detaining  her].        Whither  wouldst  thou  ? 

Julie.    Stay  me  not.     Fie  I  I  should  be  there  already. 
I  am  thy  ward,  and  haply  he  may  think 
Thou'st  taught  me  also  to  forsake  the  wretched  1 

Rich,    IVe  fill'd  those  cells  — with  many  —  traitors  all. 
Had  Ihey  wives  too  ?  —    Thy  memories,  Power,  are  solemn  1 
Poor  sufferer  t  —  think'st  thou  that  yon  gates  of  woe 
Unbar  to  love  ?    Alas  1  if  love  once  enter, 
'Tis  for  the  last  farewell ;  between  those  walls 
And  the  mute  grave* — the  blessed  household  sounds 

*  ^  Selon  I'usage  de  Louis  XIII.,  faire  arrSter  quelqu*un  pour  crime  d* ^tat, 
et  le  faire  mourir,  l'6tait  ^  peu  prhs  la  m£me  chose.**  —  Ls  Clbrc. 
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Only  beard  once  —  while,  hungering  at  the  door, 
The  headsman  whets  the  axe. 

Julie,  O,  mercy !  mercy ! 

Save  him,  restore  him,  father !     Art  thou  not 
The  Cardinal-King?  —  the  Lord  of  life  and  death — 
Beneath  whose  light,  as  deeps  beneath  the  moon. 
The  solemn  tides  of  Empire  ebb  and  flow  ? 
Art  thou  not  Richelieu  ? 

Rich,  Yesterday  I  was !  — 

To-day,  a  very  weak  old  man  I  —    To-morrow, 
I  know  not  what ! 

Julie,  Do  you  conceive  his  meaning? 

Alas !  I  cannot     But,  methinks,  my  senses 
Are  duller  than  they  were  I 

Joseph,  The  King  is  chafed 

Against  his  servant.     Lady,  while  we  speak. 
The  lackey  of  the  ante-room  is  not 
More  powerless  than  the  Minister  of  France. 

[Rich.     And  yet  the  air  is  still ;  Heaven  wears  no  cloud ; 
From  Nature's  silent  orbit  starts  no  portent 
To  warn  the  unconscious  world ;  albeit  this  night 
May  with  a  morrow  teem  which,  in  my  fall, 
Would  carry  earthquake  to  remotest  lands. 
And  change  the  Christian  globe.     What  wouldst  thou,  woman? 
Thy  fate  and  his,  with  mine,  for  good  or  ill. 
Are  woven  threads.     In  my  vast  sum  of  life 
Millions  such  units  merge.] 

Enter  First  Courtier. 

First  Cour,  Madame  de  Mauprat ! 

Pardon,  your  Eminence  —  even  now  I  seek 
This  lady's  home  —  commanded  by  the  King 
To  pray  her  presence. 

Julie  {clinging  to  Richelieu].    Think  of  my  dead  father !  — 
Think,  how,  an  infant,  clinging  to  your  knees, 
And  looking  to  your  eyes,  the  wrinkled  care 
Fled  from  your  brow  before  the  smile  of  childhood, 
Fresh  from  the  dews  of  heaven  1    Think  of  this. 
And  take  me  to  your  breast. 
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Rich.  To  those  who  sent  you !  — 

And  say  you  found  the  virtue  they  would  slay 
Here  —  couch'd  upon  this  heart,  as  at  an  altar, 
And  shelter'd  by  the  wings  of  sacred  Rome  1 
Begone ! 

First  Cour.     My  Lord,  I  am  your  friend  and  servant  — 
Misjudge  me  not ;  but  never  yet  was  Louis 
So  roused  against  you :  —  shall  I  take  this  answer?  — 
It  were  to  be  yoiu-  foe. 

Rich.  All  time  my  foe. 

If  I,  a  priest,  could  cast  this  holy  sorrow 
Forth  from  her  last  asylum  1 

First  Cour.  He  is  lost  1    [Exit  First  Courtier. 

Rich.    God  help  thee,  child  1  —  she  hears  not !    Look  upon 
her! 
The  storm,  that  rends  the  oak,  uproots  the  flower. 
Her  father  loved  me  so  1  and  in  that  age 
When  friends  are  brothers !     She  has  been  to  me 
Soother,  nurse,  plaything,  daughter.    Are  these  tears  ?  • 
Oh  !  shame,  shame !  —  dotage  !  ^ 

Joseph.  Tears  are  not  for  eyes 

That  rather  need  the  lightning,  which  can  pierce 
Through  barred  gates  and  triple  walls,  to  smite 
Crime,  where  it  cowers  in  secret  1  —    The  despatch ! 
Set  every  spy  to  work ;  —  the  morrow's  sun 
Must  see  that  written  treason  in  your  hands, 
Or  rise  upon  your  ruin. 

*  Like  Cromwell  and  Rienzi,  Richelieu  appears  to  have  been  easily  moved 
to  tears.  The  Queen  Mother,  who  put  the  hardest  interpretation  on  that 
humane  weakness,  which  is  natural  with  very  excitable  temperaments,  said 
that  **  il  pleurait  quand  il  voulait."  I  may  add,  to  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  imagine  that  Richelieu  appears  in  parts  of  this  scene  too  dejected  for  con* 
sistency  with  so  imperious  a  character,  that  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  **  quand 
ses  affaires  ne  r^uississoient  pas,  il  se  trouvoit  abattu  et  ^pouvant^,  et  quand 
il  obtenoit  ce  qu'il  souhaitoit,  il  6toit  fier  et  insultant.'* 


1  ^  When  man  weeps  he  should  be  alone  —  not  because  tears  are  weak,  but 
because  they  should  be  sacred.    Tears  are  akin  to  prayers." 

BULWER,  WhatwiUHtdowitkltl  II.,  vi. 
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CpoiL  irr  corgT- !  —    I 

FrreidB.  gfiTrv.  Franrr  aH  ns& 

Like  some  xan  "-rniTifaTr  winiii'iu  dt  fiRv 

PtisTzng^  imoeraL  Heaiveo.  and  tzIGn^  down, 

3iS!rj£SA  ani  iiarfarn'cL  to  dK  dost — a.  tiii^ 

J  IT  111  Tien  a  figgr  tn  traimJr  1    Y 

am 

T-Timgh  or  diadt  1    Look  iip» 

.-Lr  2^  iBT^ gnMgtmtr  tmUr  Rabaiuis  ««^De  Berixghev. 

B^,    Kt  Lacd.  die  Ka^  rwmt  bcfieve  jov  y— i»>«r#> 
Sc  za  Sor^ca  joor  datr.  aiid  his  greatocB^ 
As  tD  ccsisc  Ids  nuadaCe !    Pn.y  joOy  niadam, 
Obcv  die  £xn^ — oo  canae  for  fear ! 

/i».  Mjfadicr! 

iPicft.    SbedBEnotstirl 

Bmt.  Yoq  are  not  of  her  kimlred— 

An  orpiian — 

Ridu  AfldhercouMUf  is  hermotfaerl 

^«r.    TbecoootzTisdie  Kii^! 

^<Ar>L  At,  is  it  so? — 

Then  wakes  the  powerwiiich  in  die  age  of  iron 
Burst  forth  to  curb  the  great,  and  raise  the  low. 
Mark,  where  she  stands !  —  around  her  form  I  draw 
The  awful  circle  of  our  solemn  Chorch  ! 
Set  but  a  foot  within  that  holy  ground. 
And  on  thy  head  —  yea,  though  it  wore  a  crown  — 
I  launch  the  curse  of  Rome  ! 

Bar.  I  dare  not  brave  you  ! 

I  do  but  speak  the  orders  of  my  King, 
The  Church,  your  rank,  power,  very  word,  my  Lord, 
Suffice  you  for  resistance :  —  blame  yourself, 
If  it  should  cost  you  power  ! 

Rich.  That  my  stake.  —    Ah  ! 

Dark  gamester !  what  is  thine  ?    Look  to  it  well !  — " 
Lose  not  a  trick.  —    By  this  same  hour  to-morrow 
Thou  shalt  have  France,  or  I  thy  head ! 

Bar.  {aside  to  De  Beringhen].  He  cannot 

Have  the  despatch  ? 
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De  Ber.  No :  were  it  so,  your  stake 

Were  lost  already. 

Joseph  [aside].      Patience  is  your  game  :  ^ 
Reflect,  you  have  not  the  despatch ! 

Ridi.  O!  monk! 

Leave  patience  to  the  saints  —  for  /  am  human  I 
Did  not  thy  father  die  for  France,  poor  orphan  ? 
And  now  tiiey  say  thou  hast  no  father !  —    Fie ! 
Art  thou  not  pure  and  good  ?  —  if  so,  thou  art 
A  part  of  that  —  the  Beautiful,  the  Sacred  — 
Which,  in  all  climes,  men  that  have  hearts  adore. 
By  the  great  title  of  their  mother  country  ! 

Bar.  [asuU].  He  wanders ! 

BtcA,  So  cling  close  unto  my  breast, 

Here  where  thou  droop*st  lies  France.    I  am  very  feeble  — 
Of  little  use  it  seems  to  either  now. 
Well,  well  —  we  will  go  home. 

Bar.  In  sooth,  my  Lord, 

You  do  need  rest  —  the  burthens  of  the  State 
O'ertask  your  health ! 

Rich,  [to  Joseph].     I'm  patient,  see  ! 

Bar.  [aside'].  His  mind 

And  life  are  breaking  fast  I 

Rich,  [overhearing  him].     Irreverent  ribald  ! 
n  so,  beware  the  falling  ruins  !     Hark  ! 
I  tell  thee,  scorner  of  these  whitening  hairs. 
When  this  snow  melteth  there  shall  come  a  flood  ! 
Avaunt !  my  name  is  Richelieu  —  I  defy  thee  ! 
Walk  blindfold  on ;  behind  thee  stalks  the  headsman. 
Ha !  ha !  —  how  pale  he  is  !    Heaven  save  my  country ! 

[Falls  back  in  Joseph's  arms. 
[Baradas  exity  followed  by  De  Beringhen,  betraying 
his  exultation  by  his  gestures. 


1  Observe  the  puo. 
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ACT  V. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Scene  L  —  The  BastUe  —  a  Corridor;  in  the  back-ground 
ike  door  of  one  of  ike  condemned  cells. 

Enter  Joseph  and  Gaoler. 

Gaoler,     Stay,  father ;  I  irill  call  the  Governor. 

[Exit  Gaoler. 

Joseph.     He  has  it,  then  —  this  Huguet ;  —  so  we  learn 
From  Francois.  —    Humph  !     Now  if  I  can  but  gain 
One  moment's  access,  all  is  ours !    The  Cardinal 
Trembles  'tween  life  and  death.     His  life  is  power ; 
Smite  one  —  slay  both !    No  i£sculapian  ^  drugs, 
By  leamM  quacks  baptized  with  Latin  jargon, 
£*er  bore  the  healing  which  that  scrap  of  parchment 
Will  medicine  to  Ambition's  flagging  heart. 
France  shall  be  saved  —  and  Joseph  be  a  bishop. 

Enter  Governor  and  Gaoler. 

Gov.     Father,  you  wish  to  see  the  prisoners  Huguet 
And  the  young  knight  De  Mauprat  ? 

Joseph.  So  my  office 

And  the  Lord  Cardinal's  order  warrant,  son  ! 

Gov.     Father,  it  cannot  be :  Count  Baradas 
Has  summoned  to  the  Louvre  Sieur  de  Mauprat. 

Joseph.     Well,  well !     But  Huguet  — 

Gov.  Dies  at  noon. 

Joseph,  At  noon ! 

No  moment  to  delay  the  pious  rites 
Which  fit  the  soul  for  death.     Quick  —  quick  —  admit  me ! 

Gov.     You  cannot  enter,  monk  !     Such  are  my  orders  ! 

Joseph.     Orders,  vain  man !  —  the  Cardinal  still  is  minister. 
His  orders  crush  all  others  ! 


1  i^sculapius  was  the  god  of  medicine. 
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Gov.  [lifting  his  kat"].         Save  his  King's ! 
See,  monk,  the  royal  sign  and  seal  affixed 
To  the  Count's  mandate.     None  may  have  access 
To  either  prisoner,  Huguet  or  De  Mauprat, 
Not  even  a  priest,  without  the  special  passport 
Of  Count  de  Baradas.     Til  hear  no  more  ! 

Joseph.    Just  Heaven !  and  are  we  baffled  thus  ?    Despair ! 
Think  on  the  Cardinal's  power  —  beware  his  anger. 

Gov.     m  not  be  menaced.  Priest !     Besides,  the  Cardinal 
Is  djdng  and  disgraced  —  all  Paris  knows  it. 
You  hear  the  prisoner's  knell !  [Bell  tolls. 

Joseph.  I  do  beseech  you  ^- 

The  Cardinal  is  not  dying.     But  one  moment. 
And  —  hist !  —  five  thousand  pistoles  I  — 

Gov.  How !  a  bribe !  — 

And  to  a  soldier,  grey  with  years  of  honour ! 
Begone ! — 

Joseph.        Ten  thousand  —  twenty !  — 

Gov.  Gaoler,  put 

This  monk  without  our  walls. 

Joseph,  By  those  grey  hairs  — 

Yea,  by  this  badge  {touching  the  cross  of  St.  Louis, ^  worn  by  the 

Governor]  —  the  guerdon  of  your  valour  — 
By  all  your  toils  —  hard  days  and  sleepless  nights  — 
Borne  in  your  country's  service,  noble  son  — 
Let  me  but  see  the  prisoner !  — 

Gov.  No ! 

Joseph.  He  hath 

Secrets  of  state  —  papers  in  which  — 

Gov.  [interrupting],  I  know  — 

Such  was  his  message  to  Count  Baradas : 
Doubtless  the  Count  will  see  to  it ! 

Joseph.  The  Count ! 

Then  not  a  hope !  —    You  shall  — 

Gov.  Betray  my  trust ! 

Never  —  not  one  word  more.     You  heard  me,  gaoler  I 


1  Louis  IX.  of  France.    He  died  in  Tunis  is  1270  and  was  canonixed  by 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1297. 
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Joseph,    What  can  be  done  ?  —   Distraction  !     Richelieu  yet 
Must — what?  —    I  know  not !    Thought,  nerve,  strength, for- 
sake me. 
Dare  you  refuse  the  Church  her  holiest  rights  ? 

Gov.     I  refuse  nothing  —  I  obey  my  orders. 

Joseph.     And  sell  your  country  to  her  parricides  ! 
Oh,  tremble  yet !  —    Richelieu  — 

Gov.  Begone ! 

Joseph.  Undone  !    \_Exit  Joseph. 

Gov.    A  most  audacious  shaveling  —  interdicted 
Above  all  others  by  the  Count. 

Gaoler.  I  hope,  sir, 

I  shall  not  lose  my  perquisites.     The  Sieur 
De  Mauprat  will  not  be  reprieved? 

Gov.  Oh,  fear  not : 

The  Count's  commands  by  him  who  came  from  Mauprat 
Are  to  prepare  headsman  and  axe  by  noon  ; 
The  Count  will  give  you  perquisites  enough  — 
Two  deaths  in  one  day ! 

Gaoler.  Sir,  may  Heaven  reward  him ! 

Oh,  by  the  way,  that  troublesome  young  fellow, 
Who  calls  himself  the  prisoner  Huguet*s  son 
Is  here  again  —  implores,  weeps,  raves  to  see  him. 

Gov.     Poor  youth,  I  pity  him  ! 

Enter  De  ^'b.^y^qwe.^^  followed  by  Francois. 

De  Ber.  \to  Francois].     Now,  prithee,  friend. 
Let  go  my  cloak  ;  you  really  discompose  me. 

Fran.     No,  they  will  drive  me  hence  :  my  father !     Oh ! 
Let  me  but  see  him  once  —  but  once  —  one  moment ! 

De  Ber.  \to  Governor].    Your  servant,  Messire ;  this  poor 
rascal,  Huguet, 
Has  sent  to  see  the  Count  de  Baradas 
Upon  state  secrets,  that  afflict  his  conscience. 
The  Count  can't  leave  his  Majesty  an  instant: 
I  am  his  proxy. 

Gov.  The  Count's  word  is  law ! 

Again,  young  scapegrace  !     How  com'st  thou  admitted  ? 

De  Ber.    Oh !  a  most  filial  fellow :  Huguet's  son ! 
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I  found  him  whimpering  in  the  court  below. 
I  pray  his  leave  to  say  good-bye  to  father, 
Before  that  very  long,  unpleasant  journey. 
Father's  about  to  take.    Let  him  wait  here 
Till  I  return. 

Fran,  No ;  take  me  with  you. 

De  Ber.  Nay ; 

After  ?ne^  friend  —  the  Public  first ! 

Gov.  The  Count's 

Commands  are  strict.     No  one  must  visit  Huguet 
Without  his  passport. 

De  Ber,  Here  it  is.     Pshaw !  nonsense  I 

I'll  be  your  surety.     See,  my  Cerberus, 
He  is  no  Hercules !  ^ 

Gov.  Well,  you're  responsible. 

Stand  there,  friend.     If,  when  you  come  out,  my  Lord, 
The  youth  slip  in,  'tis^^«r  fault. 

De  Ber.  So  it  is  1 

\^Exit  through  the  door  of  the  celly  followed  by  the 
Gaoler. 

Gov*    Be  calm,  my  lad.     Don't  fret  so.     I  had  once 
A  father,  too !     I'll  not  be  hard  upon  you, 
And  so,  stand  close.    I  must  not  see  you  enter : 
You  understand  !    Between  this  innocent  youth 
And  that  intriguing  monk  there  is,  in  truth, 
A  wide  di^nction. 

Reenter  Gaoler. 

Come,  we'll  go  our  rounds ; 
111  give  you  just  one  quarter  of  an  hour; 
And  if  my  Lord  leave  first,  make  my  excuse. 
Yet  stay,  the  gallery's  long  and  dark :  no  sentry 
Until  he  reach  the  grate  below.     He'd  best 
Wait  till  I  come.     If  he  should  lose  the  way. 
We  may  not  be  in  call. 
Fran.  I'll  tell  him,  sir. 

{Exeunt  Governor  and  Gaoler. 

1  The  twelfth  labor  of  Hercules  was  to  bring  up  from  the  lower  world  the 
three-headed  watch-dog  Cerberus. 
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He's  a  wise  son  that  knoweth  his  own  father.^ 

I've  forged  a  precious  one  1     So  far,  so  well ! 

Alas  !  what  then  ?  this  wretch  hath  sent  to  Baradas  — 

Will  sell  the  scroll  to  ransom  life.     Oh,  Heaven  ! 

On  what  a  thread  hangs  hope!    {^Listens  at  the  doorJ]  Loud 

words  —  a  cry !  [Looks  through  tJu  keyhole. 

They  struggle !     Ho !  —  the  packet !  !  !  {Tries  to  open  the  door. 

Lost!     He  has  it  — 
The  courtier  has  it  —  Huguet,  spite  his  chains, 
Grapples !  —  well  done !    Now  —  now !     [Draws  dock.]    The 

gallery's  long  — 
And  this  is  left  us  ! 

[Drawing  his  dagger^  and  standing  behind  the  door. 

Re-enter  De  Beringhen  with  the  packet 

Victory  !    Yield  it,  robber  — 
Yield  it  —  or  die  —  [A  short  struggle. 

De  Ber.  Off!  ho!— there!  — 

Fran,  [grappling  with  him].  Death  or  honour! 

[Exeunt  struggling. 

Scene  II.  —  77ie  King's  closet  at  the  Louvre.    A  suite  of 
rooms  in  perspective  at  one  side. 

Baradas  and  Orleans. 

Bar.     All  smiles !  the  Cardinal's  swoon  of  yesterday 
Heralds  his  death  to-day.     Could  he  survive, 
It  would  not  be  as  minister  —  so  great 
The  King's  resentment  at  the  priest's  defiance ! 
All  smiles !  —    And  yet,  should  this  accursed  De  Mauprat 
Have  given  our  packet  to  another  —  'Sdeath ! 
I  dare  not  think  of  it ! 

Orle.  You've  sent  to  search  him  ? 

Bar.    Sent,  sir,  to  search  ?  —  that  hireling  hands  may  find 
Upon  him,  naked,  with  its  broken  seal, 
That  scroll,  whose  every  word  is  death  !     No  —  No  — 
These  hands  alone  must  clutch  that  awful  secret. 
I  dare  not  leave  the  palace,  night  or  day, 

1  "  It  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child."  —  Aft,  of  Ven,^  IL,  IL 
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While  Richelieu  lives  —  his  minions  —  creatures  —  spies  — 
Not  one  must  reach  the  King ! 

Orle,  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Bar,    Summon'd  De  Mauprat  hither. 

Orle,  Could  this  Huguet, 

Who  pray'd  thy  presence  with  so  fierce  a  fervour, 
Have  thieved  the  scroll  ? 

Bar,  Huguet  was  housed  with  us, 

The  very  moment  we  dismissed  the  courier. 
It  cannot  be !  a  stale  trick  for  reprieve. 
But,  to  make  sure,  I've  sent  our  trustiest  friend 
To  see  and  sift  him.  —    Hist  I  —  here  comes  the  King  — 
How  fare  you,  Sire  ? 

Enter  Louis. 

Louis,  In  the  same  mind.     I  have 

Decided  !  —  Yes,  he  would  forbid  your  presence, 
My  brother  —  yours,  my  friend,  —  then  Julie,  too  ! 
Thwarts  —  braves  —  defies  —  {Suddenly  turning  to  Baradas] 

We  make  you  minister. 
Gaston,  for  you  —  the  biton  of  our  armies. 
You  love  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Orle,  Oh,  love  you.  Sire  ? 

[j4side,'\  Never  so  much  as  now. 

Bar.  May  I  deserve 

Your  trust  {aside"]  until  you  sign  your  abdication ! 
My  liege,  but  one  way  left  to  daunt  De  Mauprat, 
And  Julie  to  divorce.  —    We  must  prepare 
The  death-writ ;  what,  though  signed  and  seal'd  ?  we  can 
Withhold  the  enforcement. 

Louis,  Ah,  you  may  prepare  it ; 

We  need  not  urge  it  to  effect. 

Bar,  Exactly ! 

No  haste,  my  liege.    [Looking  at  his  watch  and  aside,]    He 
may  live  one  hour  longer. 

Enter  Courtier. 

Cour,     The  Lady  Julie,  Sire,  implores  an  audience. 
Louis.     Aha !  repentant  of  her  folly !  —    Well, 
Admit  her. 
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Bar,  Sire,  she  comes  for  Mauprat's  pardon, 

And  the  conditions  — 

Louis.  You  are  minister — 

We  leave  to  you  our  answer. 

\^As  Julie  enters^  the  Captain  of  the  Archers  hy 
another  door,  and  whispers  Baradas. 
Capt.  The  Chevalier 

De  Mauprat  waits  below. 
Bar,  [aside'].  Now  the  despatch ! 

[Exit  with  Officer. 

Enter  Julie. 

Julie,    My  liege,  you  sent  for  rae.    I  come  where  Grief 
Should  come  when  guiltless,  while  the  name  of  King 
Is  holy  on  the  earth !    Here,  at  the  feet 
Of  Power,  I  kneel  for  mercy. 

Louis,  Mercy,  Julie, 

Is  an  affair  of  state.    The  Cardinal  should 
In  this  be  your  interpreter. 

Julie,  Alas ! 

I  know  not  if  that  mighty  spirit  now 
Stoop  to  the  things  of  earth.     Nay,  while  I  speak, 
Perchance  he  hears  the  orphan  by  the  throne 
Where  kings  themselves  need  pardon ;  O  my  liege. 
Be  father  to  the  fatherless ;  in  you 
Dwells  my  last  hope ! 

Enter  Baradas. 

Bar.  [aside].  He  has  not  the  despatch ; 

Smiled,  while  we  searched,  and  braves  me.  —     Oh  ! 

Louis  [gently'].  What  wouldst  thou? 

Julie.    A  single  life.  —    You  reign  o'er  millions.  —    What 
Is  one  man^s  life  to  you?  —  and  yet  to  me 
'Tis  France  —  'tis  earth  —  'tis  everything !  —  a  life  — 
A  human  life  —  my  husband's. 

Louis  [aside].  Speak  to  her, 

I  am  not  marble,  —  give  her  hope  —  or  — 
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Bar.  Madam, 

Vex  not  your  King,  whose  heart,  too  soft  for  justice. 
Leaves  to  his  ministers  that  solemn  chaige. 

[Louis  walks  up  the  stage. 

Julie.    Yon  were  his  friend. 

Bar.  I  was  before  I  loved  thee. 

Julie.    Loved  me ! 

Bar.  Hush,  Julie :  couldst  thou  misinterpret 

My  acts,  thoughts,  motives,  nay,  my  very  words. 
Here — in  this  palace? 

Julie.  Now  I  know  I'm  mad; 

Even  that  memory  fail'd  me. 

Bar.  I  am  young, 

Well-bom  and  brave  as  Mauprat !  —  for  thy  sake 
I  peril  what  he  has  not  —  fortune  —  power ; 
All  to  great  souls  most  dazzling.     I  alone 
Can  save  thee  from  yon  t3rrant,  now  my  puppet ! 
Be  mine ;  annul  the  mockery  of  this  marriage. 
And  on  the  day  I  clasp  thee  to  my  breast 
De  Mauprat  shall  be  free. 

Julie.  Thou  durst  not  speak 

Thus  in  his  ear  [pointing  to  Louis].  Thou  double  traitor !  — 

tremble ! 
I  will  unmask  thee. 

Bar.  I  will  say  thou  ravest. 

And  see  this  scroll !  its  letters  shall  be  blood ! 
Go  to  the  King,  count  with  me  word  for  word ; 
And  while  you  pray  the  life  —  I  write  the  sentence ! 

Julie.    Stay,  stay  [rushing  to  the  King].    You  have  a  kind 
and  princely  heart, 
Though  sometimes  it  is  silent :  you  were  bom 
To  power  —  it  has  not  flushM  you  into  madness. 
As  it  doth  meaner  men.     Banish  my  husband  — 
Dissolve  our  marriage  —  cast  me  to  that  grave 
Of  human  ties,  where  hearts  congeal  to  ice, 
In  the  dark  convent's  everlasting  winter  — 
(Surely  eno'  for  justice  —  hate  —  revenge)  — 
But  spare  this  life,  thus  lonely,  scathed,  and  bloomless; 
And  when  thou  stand'st  for  judgment  on  thine  own, 
The  deed  shall  shine  beside  thee  as  an  angel.  99 
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Louis  [much  affected\   Go,  go,  to  Baradas :  annul  thy  marriage, 
And  — 

Julie  [anxiously^  and  watching  his  countenance']   Be  his  bride ! 

Louis,  A  form,  a  mere  decorum; 

Thou  know'st  I  love  thee. 

Julie,  O  thou  sea  of  shame. 

And  not  one  star ! 

[The  King  goes  up  the  stage,  and  passes  through  the 
suite  of  rooms  at  the  side,  in  evident  emotion. 

Bar,  Well,  thy  election,  Julie ; 

This  hand  —  his  grave  ! 

Julie.  His  grave !  and  I  — 

Bar,  Can  save  him.— 

Swear  to  be  mine. 

Julie,  That  were  a  bitterer  death  I 

Avaunt,  thou  tempter !     I  did  ask  his  life 
A  boon,  and  not  the  barter  of  dishonour. 
The  heart  can  break,  and  scorn  you :  wreak  yom*  malice ; 
Adrien  and  I  will  leave  you  this  sad  earth, 
And  pass  together  hand  in  hand  to  Heaven ! 

Bar.     You  have  decided. 

[  Withdraws  to  the  side  scene  for  a  moment,  and  returns. 

Listen  to  me,  Lady ; 
I  am  no  base  intriguer.     I  adored  thee 
From  the  first  glance  of  those  inspiring  eyes ; 
With  thee  entwined  ambition,  hope,  the  future. 
/  will  not  lose  thee  /     I  can  place  thee  nearest  — 
Ay,  to  the  throne  —  nay,  on  the  throne,  perchance ; 
My  star  is  at  its  zenith.     Look  upon  me  j 
Hast  thou  decided? 

Julie.  No,  no ;  you  can  see 

How  weak  I  am :  be  human,  sir  —  one  moment. 

Bar.  [stamping  his  foot,  De  Mauprat  appears  at  the  side  of 
the  stage  guarded].     Behold  thy  husband !  —    Shall  he 
pass  to  death, 
And  know  thou  couldst  have  saved  him? 

Julie,  Adrien,  speak ! 

But  say  you  wish  to  live  I —  if  not,  your  wife. 
Your  slave,  —  do  with  me  as  you  will. 
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De  Mau,  Once  more !  — 

Why  this  is  mercy,  Count !     Oh,  think,  my  Julie, 
Life,  at  the  best,  is  short,  —  but  love  immortal ! 
Bar.  {taking  Julie's  hand].    Ah,  loveliest  — 
Julie.  Go,  that  touch  has  made  me  iron. 

We  have  decided  —  death ! 

Bar.  [to  De  Mauprat].     Now  say  to  whom 
Thou  gavest  the  packet,  and  thou  yet  shalt  live. 
De  Mau,     Pll  tell  thee  nothing ! 
Bar.  Hark,  — the  rack ! 

De  Mau,  Thy  penance 

For  ever,  wretch !  —  what  rack  is  like  the  conscience  ? 
Julie,     I  shall  be  with  thee  soon. 

Bar.  [giving  the  writ  to  the  Officer].      Hence,  to  the 
headsman ! 
[The  doors  are  thrown  open.      The    Huissier  an" 
nounces  "His  Eminence  the   Cardinal   Duke  de 
Richelieu." 

Enter  Richelieu,  attended  by  Gentlemen,  Pages,  &c.,  pale^ 
feeble,  and  leaning  on  Joseph,  followed  by  three  Sec- 
retaries OF  State,  attended  by  Sub-Secretaries  with 
papers^  6f*c, 

Julie  [rushing  to  Richelieu].    You  live  —  you  live  —  and 
Adrien  shall  not  die ! 

Rich.     Not  if  an  old  man's  prayers,  himself  near  death, 
Can  aught  avail  thee,  daughter !     Count,  you  now 
Hold  what  I  held  on  earth :  —  one  boon,  my  Lord, 
This  soldier's  life. 

Bar,  The  stake,  —  my  head !  —  you  said  it. 

I  cannot  lose  one  trick.  —    Remove  your  prisoner. 

Julie.     No!—    No!  — 

Enter  Lovis /rom  the  rooms  beyond. 

Rich,  [to  Officer].  Stay,  sir,  one  moment.     My  good  liege, 
Your  worn-out  servant,  willing,  Sire,  to  spare  you 
Some  pain  of  conscience,  would  forestall  your  wishes. 
I  do  resign  my  office. 

De  Mau,  You ! 

Julie.  All's  over !  «>« 
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Rich,    My  end  draws  near.    These  sad  ones.  Sire,  I  love  them. 
I  do  not  ask  his  life ;  but  suffer  justice 
To  halt,  until  I  can  dismiss  his  soul, 
Charged  with  an  old  man's  blessing. 

Louis,  Surely ! 

Bar,  Sire  — 

Louis,     Silence  —  small  favour  to  a  dying  servant 

Rich,    You  would  consign  your  armies  to  the  biton 
Of  your  most  honoured  brother.     Sire,  so  be  it ! 
Your  minister,  the  Count  de  Baradas ; 
A  most  sagacious  choice !  —    Your  Secretaries 
Of  State  attend  me.  Sire,  to  render  up 
The  ledgers  of  a  realm.     I  do  beseech  you, 
Suffer  these  noble  gentlemen  to  learn 
The  nature  of  the  glorious  task  that  waits  them, 
Here,  in  my  presence. 

Louis,  You  say  well,  my  Lord. 

\To  Secretaries,  as  he  seats  himself. 
Approach,  sirs. 

Rich,  I  —  I  —  faint !  —  air  —  air ! 

[Joseph  and  a  Gentleman  assist  him  to  a  sofa^ 
placed  beneath  a  window. 

I  thank  you  — 
Draw  near,  my  children. 

Bar,  He's  too  weak  to  question. 

Nay,  scarce  to  speak ;  all's  safe. 

Scene  III.  —  Manent  Richelieu,  Mauprat,  and  Julie,  the 
last  kneeling  beside  the  Cardinal  ;  the  Ofhcer  of  the 
Guard  behind  Mauprat.  Joseph  near  Richelieu,  watch- 
ing the  King.  Louis.  Baradas  at  the  back  of  the  King's 
chair,  anxious  and  disturbed,  Orleans  at  a  greater 
distance,  careless  and  triumphant.  The  Secretaries. 
As  each  Secretary  advances  in  his  turn,  he  takes  the 
portfolios  from  the  Sub-Secretaries. 

First  Sec,  The  affairs  of  Portugal, 

Most  urgent,  Sire :  One  short  month  since  the  Duke 
Braganza  was  a  rebel. 
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Louis.  And  is  still ! 

First  Sec.     No,  Sire,  he  has  succeeded!    He  is  now 
Crown'd  King  of  Portugal  ^  —  craves  instant  succour 
Against  the  arms  of  Spain. 

Louis.  We  will  not  grant  it 

Against  his  lawful  king.     £h,  Count  ? 

Bar.  No,  Sire. 

First  Sec.    But  Spain's  your  deadliest  foe :  whatever 
Can  weaken  Spain  must  strengthen  France.     The  Cardinal 
Would  send  ikit,  succours : — {solemnlyl  balance.  Sire,  of  Europe ! 

Louis.      The    Cardinal  1  —  balance  1  —     We'll   consider.  — 
£h,  Count? 

Bar.    Yes,  Sire'; — fall  back. 

First  Sec.  But  — 

Bar.  Oh !  fall  back,  sir. 

Joseph.  Humph ! 

Second  Sec.    The  affairs  of    England,   Sire,  most  urgent: 
Charles 
The  First  has  lost  a  battle  *  that  decides 
One  half  his  realm,  —  craves  moneys.  Sire,  and  succour. 

Louis,    He  shall  have  both.  —    Eh,  Baradas  ? 

Bar.  Yes,  Sure. 

(Oh  that  despatch  !  —  my  veins  are  fire  !) 

Rich,  [feebly y  but  with  great  distinctness"].     My  liege  — 
Forgive  me  —  Charles's  cause  is  lost !    A  man, 
Named  Cromwell,*  risen,  —  a  great  man  !  —  your  succour 
Would  fail  —  your  loans  be  squandered !  —    Pause  —  reflect* 

Louis.    Reflect.  —    Eh,  Baradas  ? 

Bar.  Reflect,  Sire. 

Joseph.  Humph ! 

♦  Sec  in  Cinq  Mars^  Vol.V.,  the  striking  and  brilliant  chapter  from  which 
the  interlude  of  the  Secretaries  is  borrowed. 


''•  In  December,  1640,  the  Portuguese  threw  oft  the  yoke  of  Spain  and 
placed  John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  on  the  throne  as  John  IV. 

*  The  fight  at  Edgehill,  October  23,  1642,  was  rather  a  drawn  battle  than 
a  decisive  one.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Richelieu  that  Charles'  real 
losses  began. 

.    s  Oliver  Cromwell,  afterwards  Lord-Protector  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Louis  \aside\     I  half  repent!    No  successor  to  Richelieu! 
Round  me  thrones  totter  !  —  djrnasties  dissolve  !  — 
The  soil  he  guards  alone  escapes  the  earthquake  ! 

Joseph,    Our  star  not  yet  eclipsed  I  —  you  mark  the  King? 
Oh  !  had  we  the  despatch  ! 

Rich.  Ah !  Joseph  !  —    ChQd  — 

Would  I  could  help  thee ! 

Enter  Gentleman,  whispers  Joseph,  who  exit  hastily. 

Bar,  [to  Secretary].    Sir,  fall  back. 
Second  Sec.  But  — 

Bar.  Pshaw,  sir! 

Third  Sec.  \mysteriously\    The  secret  correspondence^  Sire, 
most  urgent,  — 
Accounts  of  spies  —  deserters  —  heretics  — 
Assassins  —  poisoners  —  schemes  against  yourself !  — 
Louis.    Myself!  —  most  urgent!  —  [looking    on    the   docu- 
ments\ 

Reenter  Joseph  with  Francois,  whose  pourpoint  is  streaked 
with  blood.  Francois  passes  behind  the  Cardinal*s 
Attendants,  and^  sheltered  by  them  front  the  sight  of 
Baradas,  8lq.,  falls  at  Richelieu's  feet. 

Fran.  O  !  my  Lord ! 

Rich.  Thou  art  bleeding ! 

Fran.    A  scratch  —  I  have  not  faiPd  —      [Gives  the  packet. 

Rich.  Hush  !  — 

[Looking  at  the  contents. 

Third  Sec.  [to  King].  Sire,  the  Spaniards 

Have  reinforced  their  army  on  the  frontiers. 
The  Due  de  Bouillon  — 

Rich.  Hold  I  —    In  this  department  — 

A  paper —  here.  Sire,  —  read  yourself —  then  take 
The  Count's  advice  in't. 

Enter  De  Beringhen  hastily^  and  draws  aside  Baradas. 

[Richelieu  to  Skcketary,  giving  an  open  parchment. 
Bar.  [bursting  from   De  Beringhen].     What!  and  reft  it 
from  thee ! 
Ha!— hold! 
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Joseph,  Fall  back,  son,  it  is  your  turn  now ! 

Bar,     Death !  —  the  despatch  ! 

Louis  [reading].    To  Bouillon  —  and  sign'd  Orleans ! — 
Baradas,  too  !  —  league  with  our  foes  of  Spain  !  — 
Lead  our  Italian  armies  —  what !  to  Paris !  — 
Capture  the  King  —  my  health  requires  repose  — 
Make  me  subscribe  my  proper  abdication  — 
Orleans,  my  brother,  Regent !  —    Saints  of  Heaven  1 
These  are  the  men  I  loved  I 

[Baradas  draws,  —  attempts  to  rush  out,  —  is  ar- 
rested, —  Orleans,  endeavouring  to  escape  more 
quickly,  meets  Joseph's  eye  and  stops  short. 
RiCHELiEV  fails  dack. 

Joseph,  See  to  the  Cardinal ! 

Bar.     He's  d3ring  I  and  I  yet  shall  dupe  the  King  I 

Louis  [rushing  to  Richelieu].    Richelieu  I  —  Lord  Cardinal  I 
—  'tis  /  resign !  — 
Reign  thou ! 

Joseph,         Alas  !  too  late  I  —  he  faints  I 

Louis,  Reign,  Richelieu  1 

Rich.  \Jeebly\    With  absolute  power  ?  — 

Louis,  Most  absolute  1  —    Oh  !  live  ! 

If  not  for  me  —  for  France ! 

Rich,  France  ! 

Louis.  Oh  !  this  treason  I  — 

The  army  —  Orleans  — •  Bouillon  —  Heavens !  —  the  Spaniard  1 — 
Where  will  they  be  next  week  ?  — 

Rich,  {starting  up].  There,  —  at  my  feet  I 

ITo  First  and  Second  Secretary. 
Ere  the  clock  strike  I  —  the  Envoys  have  their  answer ! 

[To  Third  Secretary,  with  a  ring. 
This  to  De  Chavigny  ^  —  he  knows  the  rest  — 
No  need  of  parchment  here  —  he  must  not  halt 
For  sleep  —  for  food.  —    In  my  name,  —  mine  I  —  he  will 
Arrest  the  Due  de  Bouillon  at  the  head 
Of  his  army ! «  —    Ho  I  there,  Count  de  Baradas, 


1  A  creature  of  Richelieu,  afterward  secretary  of  state. 
*  See  the  quotation  from  Anquetil  on  page  442. 
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Thou  hast  lost  the  stake  1  —    Away  with  him !  * 

\^As  the  Guards  open  the  folding-doors^  a  view  of 
the  ante-room  beyond^  lined  with  Courtiers. 
Barada^  passes  through  the  line. 

Hal— ha!- 
\Snatching  De  Mauprat's  death-warrant  from  the 
Officer. 
See  here  De  Mauprat's  death-writ,  Julie  I  — 
Parchment  for  battledores !  —    Embrace  your  husband  1  — 
At  last  the  old  man  blesses  you ! 

fulie,  O  joy ! 

You  are  saved ;  you  live  —  I  hold  you  in  these  arms. 
Mau,    Never  to  part  — 

fulie.  No  —  never,  Adrien  —  never  I 

Louis  \^  peevishly"].     One  moment  makes  a  startling  cure, 

Lord  Cardinal.!  ^ 
Rich.     Ply^  Sire,  for  in  one  moment  there  did  pass 
Into  this  withered  frame  the  might  of  France  I  — 
My  own  dear  France  —  I  have  thee  yet —  I  have  saved  thee  I 
I  clasp  thee  still  I  —  it  was  thy  voice  that  call'd  me 
Back  from  the  tomb  I  —    What  mistress  like  our  country  ? 

*  The  passion  of  the  drama  requires  this  catastrophe  for  Baradas.  He 
however  survived  his  disgrace,  though  stripped  of  all  his  rapidly-acquired  for- 
tunes ;  and  the  daring  that  belonged  to  his  character  won  him  distinction  in 
foreign  service.  He  returned  to  France  after  Richelieu's  death,  but  never 
regained  the  same  court  influence.  He  had  taken  the  vows  of  a  Knight  of 
Malta,  and  Louis  made  him  a  Prior. 

t  The  sudden  resuscitation  of  Richelieu  (not  to  strain  too  much  on  the  real 
passion  which  supports  him  in  this  scene)  is  in  conformance  with  the  more  dis- 
simulating part  of  his  character.  The  extraordinary  mobility  of  his  counte- 
nance (latterly  so  deathlike,  save  when  the  mind  spoke  in  the  features)  always 
lent  itself  to  stage  effect  of  this  nature.  The  Queen  Mother  said  of  him,  that 
she  had  seen  him  one  moment  so  feeble,  cast  down,  and  "  semi-mort,"  that  he 
seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  ghost  —  and  the  next  moment  he  would 
start  up  full  of  animation,  energy,  and  life. 


1  Martin,  speakmg  of  Richelieu's  making  his  will  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1642, 
says :  "  Richelieu  ne  se  croyait  pas  si  prfes  de  sa  fin  que  semblait  l*indiquer  cet 
acte  solennel.  Le  vieux  lion  faisait  le  mort  pour  mettre  ses  ennemis  hors  de 
garde,  mais  il  avait  toujours  I'oeil  et  I'oreille  aux  aguets,  et  ressemblait  le  reste 
de  ses  forces  en  silence." 
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Louis,     For  Mauprat's  pardon  —  well  I    But  Julie,  —  Riche- 
lieu, 
Leave  me  one  thing  to  love  I  — 

Rich,  A  subject's  luxury  I 

Yet,  if  you  must  love  something,  Sire,  —  love  me! 
Louis  [smiling  in  spite  of  himself  \     Fair  proxy  for  a  young 

fresh  demoiselle !  ^ 
Rich,    Your  heart  speaks  for  my  clients: — Kneel,  my  chil- 
dren, 
And  thank  your  King,  — 

Julie.  Ah,  tears  like  these,  my  liege. 

Are  dews  that  mount  to  Heaven. 
Louis.  Rise  —  rise  —  be  happy. 

[Richelieu  beckons  to  De  Beringhen. 
De  Ber,  [falteringly'\.   My  lord  —  you  are  —  most  —  happily 

—  recover'd. 
Rich.    But  you  are  pale,  dear  Beringhen :  — this  air 
Suits  not  your  delicate  frame  —  I  long  have  thought  so :  — 
Sleep  not  another  night  in  Paris:  —  Go,  — 
Or  dse  your  precious  life  may  be  in  danger. 
Leave  France,  dear  Beringhen  I 

De  Ber,  I  shall  have  time, 

More  than  I  ask'd  for — to  discuss  the  pit^. 

[Exit  De  Beringhen. 

Rich,  [to  Orleans].     For  you,  repentance  —  absence  —  and 

confession  I  [To  Francois. 

Never  ssiyfail  again.  —    Brave  boy  I  [To  Joseph. 

HeTlbe  — 
A  Bishop  first. 
Joseph,  Ah,  Cardinal  — * 


1  Damsd,  young  woman. 

s  See  the  author's  note  on  page  491.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Father 
Joseph  died  several  years  before  Richelieu.  Upon  his  death  the  Cardinal 
is  said  to  have  made  use  of  such  expressions  as :  "  J'ai  perdu  mon  bras  droit,'* 
and  *'  J'ai  perdu  ma  consolation  et  mon  appui."  Martin  (1638)  writes  as  fol- 
lows of  the  two  men  : 

"  Si  considerables  qu'aient  €xh  ses  services,  on  a  exag6r6  outre  mesure  sa 
raleur  r6elle  en  I'elevant  au  niveau  ou  mSme  au-dessus  de  Richelieu,  qui,  sui- 
raot  certains  6crivains,  n'aurait  agi  que  d'apr^  ses  inspirations.     Apr^  la 
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Rick,  Ah,  Joseph  I 

[  To  Louis  —  as  Du  Mauprat  «»// Julie  converse  apart. 
See,  my  liege — see  through  plots  and  counterplots  — 
Through  gain  and  loss  —  through  glory  and  disgrace — 
Along  the  plains,  where  passionate  Discord  rears 
Eternal  Babel  ^  —  still  the  holy  stream 
Of  human  happiness  glides  on  I 

Louis,  And  must  we 

Thank  for  that  also  —  our  prime  Minister  ? 

Rich,    No  —  let  us  own  it :  —  there  is  One  above 
Sways  the  harmonious  mystery  of  the  world, 
Ev'n  better  than  prime  ministers  I  —    Alas  I 
Our  glories  float  between  the  earth  and  heaven 
Like  clouds  which  seem  pavilions  of  the  sun. 
And  are  the  playthings  of  the  casual  wind ; 
Still,  like  the  cloud  which  drops  on  unseen  crags 
The  dews  the  wild  flower  feeds  on,  our  ambition 
May  from  its  airy  height  drop  gladness  down 
On  unsuspected  virtue ;  —  and  the  flower 
May  bless  the  cloud  when  it  hath  pass'd  away !  ♦  * 

*  The  image  and  the  sentiment  in  the  concluding  lines  are  boROwed  from  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  writings  attributed  to  the  Cardinal. 


mort  de  Joseph,  la  politique  du  cardinal  ne  faiblit  sur  aucun  point,  et  rien  ne 
parut  chang6  en  France.  Richelieu,  sans  Joseph,  efit  toujours  6t6  le  grand 
Armand  ;  Joseph,  sans  la  haute  et  patriotique  impulsion  qu'il  recjut  de  Riche- 
lieu, n'eiit  peut-ltre  6t6  qu'un  brouillon  ultra-catholique  de  plus." 

1  For  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  languages  at  Babel  see  Genesis^  XI. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  development  and  the  reception  of  Richelieu  see 
Macready^s  diary  from  Oct.  24,  1838,  to  March  14,  1839. 
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APPENDIX. 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER. 

Page  5.     Goldsmith  on  Sentimental  Comedy, 

The  author  submits  it  to  the  reader  in  his  closet ;  and  hopes 
that  too  much  refinement  will  not  banish  humour  and  character 
from  ours,  as  it  has  already  done  from  the  French  theatre.  In- 
deed, the  French  comedy  is  now  become  so  very  elevated  and 
sentimental  that  it  has  not  only  banished  humour  and  MoH^re 
from  the  stage,  but  it  has  banished  all  the  spectators  too. 

Preface  to  The  Good-Natured  Man  (1768). 

Which  deserves  the  preference  —  the  weeping  sentimental 
comedy,  so  much  in  fashion  at  present,  or  the  laughing  and 
even  low  comedy,  which  seems  to  have  been  last  exhibited  by 
Vanbrugh  and  Cibber  ? 

If  we  apply  to  authorities,  all  the  great  masters  in  the  drama- 
tic art  have  but  one  opinion.  Their  rule  is,  that  as  tragedy  dis- 
plays the  calamities  of  the  great,  so  comedy  should  excite  our 
laughter  by  ridiculously  exhibiting  the  follies  of  the  lower  part 
of  mankind.  Boileau,  one  of  the  best  modern  critics,  asserts 
that  comedy  will  not  admit  of  tragic  distress : 

"  I>e  comique,  ennemi  des  soupirs  et  des  pleura, 
N'admet  point  dans  ses  vers  de  tragiques  douleors." 

Nor  is  this  rule  without  the  strongest  foundation  in  nature,  as 
the  distresses  of  the  mean  by  no  means  affect  us  so  strongly 
as  the  calamities  of  the  great.  .  .  . 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  weight  of  authority,  and  the  univer- 
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sal  practice  of  former  ages,  a  new  species  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion has  been  introduced  under  the  name  of  sentimental  comedy ^ 
in  which  the  virtues  of  private  life  are  exhibited,  rather  than  the 
vices  exposed ;  and  the  distresses  rather  than  the  faults  of  man- 
kind make  our  interest  in  the  piece.  These  comedies  have  had 
of  late  great  success,  perhaps  from  their  novelty,  and  also  from 
their  flattering  every  man  in  his  favourite  foible.  In  these  plays 
almost  all  the  characters  are  good,  and  exceedingly  generous; 
they  are  lavish  enough  of  their  tin  money  on  the  stage ;  and 
though  they  want  humour,  have  abundance  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing. If  they  happen  to  have  faults  or  foibles,  the  spectator  is 
taught  not  only  to  pardon  but  to  applaud  them,  in  consideration 
of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts ;  so  that  folly,  instead  of  being 
ridiculed,  is  commended,  and  the  comedy  aims  at  touching  our 
passions,  without  the  power  of  being  truly  pathetic  .  .  . 

But  there  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  sentimental  comedy 
which  will  keep  it  on  the  stage  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said 
against  it.  It  is  of  all  others  the  most  easily  written.  Those 
abilities  that  can  hammer  out  a  novel  are  fully  sufficient  for  the 
production  of  a  sentimental  comedy.  It  is  only  sufficient  to 
raise  the  characters  a  little ;  to  deck  out  the  hero  with  a  ribbon 
or  give  the  heroine  a  title ;  then  to  put  an  insipid  dialogue,  with- 
out character  or  humour,  into  their  mouths ;  give  them  mighty 
good  hearts,  very  fine  clothes;  furnish  a  new  set  of  scenes; 
make  a  pathetic  scene  or  two,  with  a  sprinkling  of  tender  melan- 
choly conversation  through  the  whole;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  all  the  ladies  will  cry  and  all  the  gentlemen  applaud. 

Humour  at  present  seems  to  be  departing  from  the  stage; 
and  it  will  soon  happen  that  our  comic  players  will  have  nothing 
left  for  it  but  a  fine  coat  and  a  song. 

The  Westminster  Magazine^  1 773. 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts. 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts ; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 
His  gallants  are  faultless,  his  women  divine. 
And  comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine. 

Retaliation^  61-66(1774). 
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19.     Goldsmith  at  Squire  FeatherstorCs, 

At  the  close  of  his  last  holidays,  then  a  lad  of  nearly  seven< 
teen,  he  left  home  for  Edgeworthstown,  mounted  on  a  borrowed 
hack  which  a  friend  was  to  restore  to  Lissoy,  and  with  store 
of  unaccustomed  wealth,  a  guinea,  in  his  pocket.  The  delicious 
taste  of  independence  beguiled  him  to  a  loitering,  lingering, 
pleasant  enjoyment  of  the  journey ;  and  instead  of  finding  him- 
self under  Mr.  Hughes's  roof  at  nightfall,  night  fell  upon  him 
some  two  or  three  miles  out  of  the  direct  road,  in  the  middle  of 
the  streets  of  Ardagh.  But  nothing  could  disconcert  the  owner 
of  the  giainea,  who,  with  a  lofty,  confident  air,  inquired  of  a  per- 
son passing  the  way  to  the  town's  best  house  of  entertainment. 
The  man  addressed  was  the  wag  of  Ardagh,  a  humorous  fencing- 
master,  Mr.  Cornelius  Kelly,  and  the  school-boy  swagger  was 
irresistible  provocation  to  a  jest.  Submissively  he  turned  back 
with  horse  and  rider  till  they  came  within  a  pace  or  two  of  the 
great  Squire  Featherston's,  to  which  he  respectfully  pointed  as 
the  "  best  house  "  pf  Ardagh.  Oliver  rang  at  the  gate,  gave  his 
beast  in  charge  with  authoritative  rigour,  and  was  shown,  as  a 
supposed  expected  guest,  into  the  comfortable  parlour  of  the 
squire.  Those  were  days  when  Irish  inn-keepers  and  Irish 
squires  more  nearly  approximated  than  now ;  and  Mr.  Feather- 
ston,  unlike  the  excellent  but  explosive  Mr.  Hardcastle,  is  said 
to  have  seen  the  mistake  and  humoured  it.  Oliver  had  a  sup- 
per which  gave  him  so  much  satisfaction  that  he  ordered  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  follow ;  and  the  attentive  landlord  was  not  only 
forced  to  drink  with  him,  but,  with  a  like  familiar  condescension, 
the  wife  and  pretty  daughter  were  invited  to  the  supper-room. 
Going  to  bed,  he  stopped  to  give  special  instructions  for  a  hot 
cake  to  breakfast ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  dispatched  this 
latter  meal,  and  was  looking  at  his  guinea  with  pathetic  aspect 
of  farewell,  that  the  truth  was  told  him  by  the  good-natured 
squire.  —  Forster,  I.,  i. 

Page  31.     The  Royal  Marriage  Act* 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  forbidden  the  Court  on 
his   marriage  with  a  handsome  widow,   Mrs.  Horton  (Lord 
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Carhampton's,  better  known  as  Colonel  Luttrell's  sister),  a  year 
before ;  but  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  subsequent  avowal  of 
his  marriage  with  another  and  more  charming  widow,  Lady 
Waldegrave  (Sir  Edward  Walpole's  natural  daughter),  the 
King's  indignation  found  vent  in  the  Royal  Marriage  Act; 
which  Was  hotly  opposed  by  the  Whigs  as  an  edict  of  tyranny, 
Lords  Rockingham  and  Camden  contesting  it  at  every  stage 
in  the  Lords,  and  Goldsmith  (perhaps  for  Burke's  sake)  helping 
to  make  it  unpopular  with  the  people.  "  We'll  go  to  France,"  says 
Hastings  to  Miss  Neville,  "for  there  even  among  slaves  the 
laws  of  marriage  are  respected."  Said  on  the  first  night,  this 
had  directed  repeated  cheering  and  popular  applause  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  sat  in  one  of  the  boxes. 

FoRSTER>  IV.,  xvi. 


Page  53. 
SONG. 

INTENDED  TO   HAVE  BEEN  SUNG  IN  She  StOOpS  tO  ConqUtT* 

Ah,  me  !  when  shall  I  marry  me  1 

Lovers  are  plenty,  but  fail  to  relieve  me ; 

He,  fond  youth,  that  could  carry  me, 
Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me. 

But  I  will  rally,  and  combat  the  ruiner : 
Not  a  look,  not  a  smile,  shall  my  passion  discover: 

She  that  gives  all  to  the  false  one  pursuing  her, 
Makes  but  a  penitent,  loses  a  lover. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  London  Magazine. 

Sir,  —  I  send  you  a  small  production  of  the  late  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, which  has  never  been  published,  and  which  might  perhaps 
have  been  totally  lost  had  I  not  secured  it.  He  intended  it  as  a 
song  in  the  character  of  Miss  Hardcastle,  in  his  admirable 
comedy,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  but  it  was  left  out,  as  Mrs. 
Bulkley,  who  played  ^i\ie  ^?LX\,,d\d  not  sing.  He  sung  it  himself 
in  private  companies  vety  a^eeaMv^.   TV^XxaMtSs*-^ pretty  Irish 
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air,  called  The  Humours  of  Balamagairy,  to  which,  he  told 
me,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  adapt  words ;  but  he  has  suc- 
ceeded very  happily  in  these  few  lines.  As  I  could  sing  the 
tune,  and  was  fond  of  them,  he  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  them 
about  a  year  ago,  just  as  I  was  leaving  London,  and  bidding 
him  adieu  for  that  season,  little  apprehending  that  it  was  a  last 
farewell.  I  preserve  this  little  relick  in  his  own  handwriting 
with  an  affectionate  care. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

James  Boswell. 

Page  86.     Goldsmith's  Letter  to  Cradock, 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  The  Play  has  met  with  a  success  much 
beyond  your  expectations  or  mine.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
your  Epilogue,  which,  however,  could  not  be  used,  but  with  your 
permission  shall  be  printed.  The  story,  in  short,  is  this :  Mur- 
phy sent  me  rather  the  outline  of  an  Epilogue  than  an  Epilogue, 
which  was  to  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Catley,  and  which  she  approved. 
Mrs.  Bulkley,  hearing  this,  insisted  on  throwing  up  her  part, 
unless,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  theatre,  she  were  per- 
mitted to  speak  the  Epilogue.  In  this  embarrassment  I  thought 
of  making  a  quarrelling  Epilogue  between  Catley  and  her, 
debating  who  should  speak  the  Epilogue,  but  then  Mrs.  Catley 
refused,  after  I  had  taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  it  out.  I  was 
then  at  a  loss  indeed ;  an  Epilogue  was  to  be  made,  and  for 
none  but  Mrs.  Bulkley.  I  made  one,  and  Colman  thought  it 
too  bad  to  be  spoken  ;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  try  a  fourth 
time,  and  I  made  a  very  mawkish  thing,  as  you'll  shortly  see. 
Such  is  the  history  of  my  stage  adventures,  and  which  I  have 
at  last  done  with.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  am  very  sick  of 
the  stage;  and  though  I  believe  I  shall  get  three  tolerable 
benefits,  yet  I  shall  upon  the  whole  be  a  loser,  even  in  a  pecuni- 
ary light ;  my  ease  and  comfort  I  certainly  lost  while  it  was  in 
agitation. 

I  am,  my  dear  Cradock, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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EPILOGUE. 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  FOR   She  StOOpS  tO 

Conquer. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bulkley,  who  curtsies  very  low^  as  beginning  to 
speak.  Then  enter  Miss  Catley,  who  stands  full  before 
her,  and  curtsies  to  the  audience. 

Mrs.  Bulkley.    Hold,  ma'am,  your  pardon.      What's  your 

business  here  ? 
Miss  Catley.    The  Epilogue. 
Mrs.  Bulkley.  The  Epilogue? 

Miss  Catley.  Yes,  the  Epilogue,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Bulkley.    Sure  you  mistake,  ma'am.    The  Epilogue,  / 

bring  it. 
Miss  Catley.    Excuse  me,  ma'am.    The  Author  bid  me  sing 

it. 

Recitative. 

Ye  beaux  and  belles,  that  form  this  splendid  ring, 
Suspend  your  conversation  while  I  sing. 

Afrs.  Bulkley.     Why,  sure  the  girl's  beside  herself !  an  Epi- 
logue of  singing  ? 
A  hopeful  end  indeed  to  such  a  blest  beginning. 
Besides,  a  singer  in  a  comic  set !  — 
Excuse  me,  ma'am,  I  know  the  etiquette. 

Miss  Catley.    What  if  we  leave  it  to  the  house  ? 

Mrs.  Bulkley.  The  house !  —  Agreed. 

Miss  Catley.  Agreed. 

Mrs.  Bulkley.   And  she,  whose  party's  largest,  shall  proceed. 
And  first,  I  hope  youMl  readily  agree 
I've  all  the  critics  and  the  wits  for  me. 
They,  I  am  sure,  will  answer  my  commands : 
Ye  candid  judging  few,  hold  up  your  hands. 
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What !  no  return  ?    I  find  too  late,  I  fear, 
That  modem  judges  seldom  enter  here. 

Miss  Catley,   I  'm  for  a  difiEerent  set,  —  old  men,  whose  trade  is 
Still  to  gallant  and  dangle  with  the  ladies ; 

Recitative, 

Who  mump  their  passion,  and  who,  grimly  smiling, 
Still  thus  address  the  fair  with  voice  beguiling :  — 

Air —  Cotillon, 

Turn,  my  fairest,  turn,  if  ever 

Strephon  caught  thy  ravish'd  eye ; 
Pity  take  on  your  swain  so  clever, 
Who  without  your  aid  must  die. 

Yes,  I  shall  die,  hu,  hu,  hu,  hu ! 

Yes,  I  must  die,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho !    \Da  capo. 

Mrs,  Bulkley.    Let  all  the  old  pay  homage  to  your  merit ; 
Give  me  the  young,  the  gay,  the  men  of  spirit. 
Ye  travelled  tribe,  ye  macaroni  train, 
Of  French  friseurs,  and  nosegays,  justly  vain. 
Who  take  a  trip  to  Paris  once  a  year 
To  dress,  and  look  like  awkward  Frenchmen  here,  — 
Lend  me  your  hands.  —     Oh !  fatal  news  to  tell : 
Their  hands  are  only  lent  to  the  Heinel. 

Miss  Catley,    Ay,  take  your  travellers  —  travellers  indeed  ! 
Give  me  my  bonny  Scot,  tiiat  travels  from  the  Tweed. 
Where  are  the  chiels  ?    Ah,  ah,  I  well  discern 
The  smiling  looks  of  each  bewitching  bairn. 

Air — A  bonny  young  lad  is  my  Jockey, 
ril  sing  to  amuse  you  by  night  and  by  day 
And  be  unco  merry  when  you  are  but  gay ; 
When  you  with  your  bagpipes  are  ready  to  play, 
My  voice  shall  be  ready  to  carol  away 

With  Sandy,  and  Sawney,  and  Jockey, 
With  Sawney,  and  Jarvie,  and  Jockey. 

Mrs.  Bulkley,    Ye  gamesters,  who,  so  eager  in  pursuit, 
Make  but  of  all  your  fortune  one  va  toute : 
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Ye  jockey  tribe,  whose  stock  of  words  are  few, 

**  I  hold  the  odds.  —     Done,  done,  with  you,  with  you :  " 

Ye  barristers,  so  fluent  with  grimace, 

"My  Lord,  —  your  Lordship  misconceives  the  case ;  " 

Doctors,  who  cough  and  answer  every  misfortuner, 

**  I  wish  rd  been  call'd  in  a  little  sooner; " 

Assist  my  cause  with  hands  and  voices  hearty. 

Come  end  the  contest  here,  and  aid  my  party. 

Air — Ballinamony. 

Miss  Catley.    Ye  brave  Irish  lads,  hark  away  to  the  crack, 
Assist  me,  I  pray,  in  this  woful  attack ; 
For  sure  I  don't  wrong  you,  you  seldom  are  $lack, 
When  the  ladies  are  calling,  to  blush,  and  hang  back. 
For  you're  always  polite  and  attentive, 
Still  to  amuse  us  inventive. 
And  death  is  your  only  preventive : 
Your  hands  and  your  voices  for  me. 

Mrs.  Bulk  ley.    Well,  madam,  what  if,  after  all  this  sparring, 
We  both  agree,  like  friends,  to  end  our  jarring  ? 

Miss  Catley.     And  that  our  friendship  may  remain  unbroken, 
What  if  we  leave  the  Epilogue  unspoken  ? 

Mrs.  Bulkley.     Agreed. 

Miss  Catley.  Agreed. 

Mrs.  Bulkley.  And  now  with  late  repentance, 

Un-epilogued  the  poet  waits  his  sentence. 
Condemn  the  stubborn  fool  who  can't  submit 
To  thrive  by  flattery,  though  he  starves  by  wit.  {Exeunt. 
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EPILOGUE. 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  BULKLEY  FOR 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

There  is  a  place,  so  Ariosto  sings, 

A  treasury  for  lost  and  missing  things ; 

Lost  human  wits  have  places  there  assigned  them, 

And  they,  who  lose  their  senses,  there  may  find  them. 

But  Where's  this  place,  this  storehouse  of  the  age  ? 

The  Moon,  says  he  ;  —  but  I  affirm  the  Stage : 

At  least  in  many  things,  I  think,  I  see 

His  lunar,  and  our  mimic  world  agree. 

Both  shine  at  night ;  for,  but  at  Footers  alone, 

We  scarce  exhibit  till  the  sun  goes  down : 

Both  prone  to  change,  no  settled  limits  fix : 

And  sure  the  folks  of  both  are  lunatics. 

But  in  this  parallel  my  best  pretence  is. 

That  mortals  visit  both  to  find  their  senses. 

To  this  strange  spot,  rakes,  macaronies,  cits. 

Come  thronging  to  collect  their  scatter'd  wits. 

The  gay  coquette,  who  ogles  all  the  day. 

Comes  here  at  night,  and  goes  a  prude  away. 

Hither  the  a£Eected  city  dame  advancing. 

Who  sighs  for  operas,  and  dotes  on  dancing. 

Taught  by  our  art  her  ridicule  to  pause  on. 

Quits  the  ballet,  and  calls  for  Nancy  Dawson, 

The  gamester  too,  whose  wit's  all  high  or  low, 

Oft  risks  his  fortune  on  one  desperate  throw, 

Comes  here  to  saunter,  having  made  his  bets, 

Finds  his  lost  senses  out,  and  pay  his  debts. 

The  Mohawk  too,  with  angry  phrases  stored. 

As  *  Dam'me,  sir,'  and  *  Sir,  I  wear  a  sword,' 

Here  lesson'd  for  a  while,  and  hence  retreating, 

Goes  out,  affronts  his  man,  and  takes  a  beating. 
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Here  come  the  sods  of  scandal  and  of  news. 
Bat  find  no  sense — for  they  had  none  to  lose. 
Of  an  the  tribe  here  wanting  an  adviser 
Our  Author's  the  least  likely  to  grow  wiser; 
Has  he  not  seen  how  you  your  ^vour  place. 
On  sentimental  queens  and  lords  in  lace  ? 
Without  a  star,  a  coronet  or  garter. 
How  can  the  piece  expect  or  hope  for  quarter  ? 
No  high-life  scenes,  no  sentiment :  —  the  creature 
Still  stoops  among  the  low  to  copy  nature. 
Yes,  he's  far  gone :  —  and  yet  some  pity  fix. 
The  En^^ish  laws  forbid  to  punish  lunatics. 


THE  RIVALS. 
Page  95.    Lines  Substituted  in  the  Prologue. 

After  the  second  production  of  the  play  it  was  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  the  stage  for  improvements.  When  it  was 
again  performed  the  following  lines  took  the  place  of  lines  5-10 
in  the  first  Prologue : 

How's  this !  the  poet's  brief  again  !     Oh  ho  ! 
Cast,  I  suppose? 

Att.  Oh  pardon  me  —  No  —  No. 

We  found  the  Court  o'erlooking  stricter  laws, 
Indulgent  to  the  merits  of  the  cause ; 
By  judges  mild,  unused  to  harsh  denial, 
A  rule  was  granted  for  another  trial. 

Serj,     Then  hark'ee.  Dibble,  did  you  mend  your  pleadings  ? 
Errors,  no  few,  we've  found  in  our  proceedings. 

Att,     Come,  courage,  sir,  we  did  amend  our  plea. 
Hence  your  new  brief,  and  this  refreshing  fee. 
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THE   SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
Page  199.    The  Two  Plots. 

Moore's  account  of  the  growth  of  Sheridan^s  powers,  and  of 
the  steps  by  which  he  ascended  to  the  mastery  of  his  art,  are 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  Rivals  sprang  into  being 
without  much  thought,  with  that  instinctive  and  unerring  per- 
ception of  the  right  points  to  recollect  and  record,  which  makes 
observation  the  unconscious  instrument  of  genius,  and  is  so 
immensely  and  indescribably  difEerent  from  mere  imitation. 
But  the  School  for  Scandal —  a  more  elaborate  performance  in 
every  way  —  required  a  different  handling.  It  seems  to  have 
floated  in  the  writer's  mind  from  the  moment  when  he  discovered 
his  own  powers,  stimulating  his  invention  and  his  memory  at 
once,  and  prompting  half  a  dozen  beginnings  before  the  right 
path  was  discovered.  Now  it  is  one  story,  now  another,  that 
attracts  his  fancy.  He  will  enlist  those  gossiping  circles  which 
he  feels  by  instinct  to  be  so  serviceable  for  the  stage,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  scheming  woman  and  separate  a  pair  of  lovers. 
Anon,  departing  from  that  idea,  he  will  employ  them  to  bring 
about  the  catastrophe  of  a  loveless  marriage,  in  which  an  old 
husband  and  a  young  wife,  the  very  commonplaces  of  comedy, 
shall  take  a  new  and  original  development  Two  distinct  stories 
rise  in  his  mind  like  two  butterflies  circling  about  each  other, 
keeping  him  for  a  long  time  undecided  which  is  the  best  for  bis 
purpose.  The  first  plot  is  one  which  the  spectator  has  now  a 
little  difficulty  in  tracing  through  the  brilliant  scenes  which 
were  originally  intended  to  carry  it  out,  though  it  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  first  scene  between  Lady  Sneerwell  and  Snake 
which  still  opens  the  comedy.  As  it  now  stands,  this  intimation 
of  her  ladyship's  purpose  is  far  too  important  for  anything  that 
follows,  and  is  apt  to  mystify  the  spectator,  who  finds  little  in 
the  after  scenes  to  justify  it  —  a  confusion  at  once  explained- 
when  we  are  made  aware  that  this  was  the  original  motif  oi  the 
entire  piece,  the  object  of  which  was  to  separate,  not  Charles 
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Surface,  but  a  sentimental  hero  called  Clarimont  [Clerimont,] 
Florival,  and  other  pastoral  names,  from  the  Maria  whom  he 
loves,  and  who  is  the  ward,  niece,  or  even  step-daughter  of  Lady 
Sneerwell,  a  beautiful  widow  and  leader  of  scandal,  who  loves 
him.  But  while  the  author  is  playing  with  this  plot,  and  design- 
ing fragmentary  scenes  in  which  to  carry  it  out,  the  other  is 
tugging  at  his  fancy  —  an  entirely  distinct  idea,  with  a  group  of 
new  and  individual  characters :  the  old  man  and  his  wife,  the 
two  contrasted  brothers,  one  of  whom  is  to  have  the  reputation 
of  being  her  lover,  while  the  other  b  the  real  villain.  At  first 
there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the  two. 

Mrs.  Ouphakt,  III. 


VIRGINIUS. 

Pages  297  and  339.     The  Murder  of  Dentatus  and  the  Affair 

of  Virginia. 

To  the  calamities  received  from  the  enemy,  the  decemvirs 
add  two  flagitious  deeds,  one  abroad,  and  the  other  in  the  city. 
In  the  Sabine  district  Lucius  Siccius,  who,  during  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  decemvirs,  introduced,  in  secret  conversation  with 
the  common  soldiers,  mention  of  electing  tribunes  and  of  a 
secession,  was  sent  forwards  to  select  a  place  for  a  camp :  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  soldiers  whom  they  had  sent  to 
accompany  him  in  that  expedition,  to  attack  him  in  a  convenient 
place  and  slay  him.  They  did  not  kill  him  with  impunity  ;  for 
several  of  the  assassins  fell  around  him  resisting  them,  whilst, 
possessing  great  personal  strength  and  with  a  courage  equal  to 
that  strength,  he  was  defending  himself  against  them,  now  sur- 
rounded as  he  was.  The  rest  bring  an  account  into  the  camp 
that  Siccius,  when  fighting  bravely,  had  fallen  into  an  ambush, 
and  that  some  soldiers  were  lost  with  him.  At  first  the  narra- 
tors were  believed ;  afterwards  a  cohort,  which  went  by  permis- 
sion of  the  decemvirs  to  bury  those  who  had  fallen,  when  they 
observed  that  none  of  the  bodies  there  were  stripped,  that 
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Siccius  lay  in  the  middle  with  his  arms,  all  the  bodies  being 
turned  towards  him,  whilst  there  was  neither  any  body  of  the 
enemy,  nor  even  any  traces  of  them  as  going  away ;  they  brought 
back  his  body,  saying  tliat  he  had  certainly  been  slain  by  his 
own  men.  The  camp  was  now  filled  with  indignation,  and  it 
was  being  determined  that  Siccius  should  be  forthwith  brought 
to  Rome,  had  not  the  decemvirs  hastened  to  perform  a  military 
funeral  for  him  at  the  public  expense.  He  was  buried  amid  the  % 
great  grief  of  the  soldiery,  and  with  the  worst  possible  reputation 
of  the  decemvirs  among  the  common  people. 

Another  atrocious  deed  follows  in  the  city,  originating  in  lust, 
attended  with  results  not  less  tragical  than  that  deed  which 
drove  the  Tarquins  from  the  city  and  the  throne  through  the 
injured  chastity  and  violent  death  of  Lucretia :  so  that  the  decem- 
virs not  only  had  the  same  end  as  the  kings  had,  but  the 
same  cause  also  of  losing  their  power.  Appius  Claudius  was 
seized  with  a  criminal  passion  for  violating  the  person  of  a 
young  woman  of  plebeian  condition.  Lucius  Virginius,  the 
grirPs  father,  held  an  honourable  rank  among  the  centurions  at 
Algidum,  a  man  of  exemplary  good  conduct  both  at  home  and 
in  the  service.  His  wife  had  been  educated  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  also  were  their  children.  He  had  betrothed  his  daughter  to 
Lucius  Icilius,  who  had  been  a  tribune,  a  man  of  spirit  and  of 
approved  zeal  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  This  young  woman, 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  distinguished  for  beauty,  Appius,  burning 
with  desire,  attempted  to  seduce  by  bribes  and  promises ;  and 
when  he  perceived  that  all  the  avenues  (to  the  possession  of 
her)  were  barred  by  modesty,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  cruel  and 
tyrannical  violence.  He  instructed  a  dependent  of  his,  Marcus 
Claudius,  to  claim  the  girl  as  his  slave,  and  not  to  yield  to  those 
who  might  demand  her  interim  retention  of  liberty  ;  considering 
that,  because  the  girPs  father  was  absent,  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  committing  the  injury.  The  tool  of  the  decemvir's 
lust  laid  hands  on  the  girl  as  she  was  coming  into  the  forum  (for 
there  in  the  sheds  the  literary  schools  were  held) ;  calling  her 
**  the  daughter  of  his  slave  and  a  slave  herself,"  he  commanded 
her  to  follow  him ;  that  he  would  force  her  away  if  she  demurred. 
The  girl  being  stupified  with  terror,  a  crowd  collects  at  the  cries 
of  the  girl's  nurse,  who  besought  the  protection  of  the  citizens. 
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The  popular  names  of  her  father,  Virginius,  and  of  her  spouse, 
Icilius,  are  in  the  mouths  of  every  one.  Their  regard  for  them 
gains  over  their  acquaintances,  whilst  the  heinousness  of  the  pro- 
ceeding gains  over  the  crowd.  She  was  now  safe  from  violence, 
when  the  claimant  says,  *'  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  raising 
a  mob ;  that  he  was  proceeding  by  law,  not  by  force."  He  cites 
the  girl  into  court.  Those  who  stood  by  her  advising  her  to 
follow  him,  they  now  reached  the  tribunal  of  Appius.  The 
claimant  rehearses  the  farce  well  known  to  the  judge,  as  being 
the  author  of  the  plot,  **  that  a  girl  born  in  his  house,  and 
clandestinely  transferred  from  theface  to  the  house  of  Virginius, 
had  been  fathered  on  the  latter.  That  he  stated  a  thing  ascer- 
tained by  certain  evidence,  and  would  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction 
even  of  Virginius  himself,  whom  the  principal  portion  of  that 
loss  would  concern.  That  it  was  but  just  that  in  the  interim 
the  girl  should  accompany  her  master."  The  advocates  for  Vir- 
ginia, after  they  had  urged  that  Virginius  was  absent  on  busi- 
ness of  the  state,  that  he  would  be  here  in  two  days  if  word 
were  sent  to  him,  that  it  was  unfair  that  in  his  absence  he  should 
run  any  risk  regarding  his  children,  demand  that  he  adjourn  the 
whole  matter  till  the  arrival  of  the  father ;  that  he  should  allow 
the  claim  for  her  interim  liberty  according  to  the  law  passed  by 
himself,  and  not  allow  a  maiden  of  ripe  age  to  encounter  the 
risk  of  her  reputation  before  that  of  her  liberty. 

Appius  prefaced  his  decree  by  observing  that  the  very  law, 
which  Virginius's  friends  were  putting  forward  as  the  ground 
of  their  demand,  clearly  showed  how  much  he  favoured  liberty. 
But  that  liberty  would  find  secure  protection  in  it  on  this  con- 
dition, that  it  varied  neither  with  respect  to  cases  or  persons. 
For  with  respect  to  those  individuals  who  were  claimed  as  free, 
that  point  of  law  was  good,  because  any  person  may  proceed 
by  law  (and  act  for  them)  ;  with  respect  to  her  who  is  in  the 
hands  of  her  father,  that  there  was  no  other  person  (than  her 
father)  to  whom  her  master  need  relinquish  his  right  of  posses- 
sion. That  it  was  his  determination,  therefore,  that  her  father 
should  be  sent  for :  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  claimant  should 
suffer  no  loss  of  his  right,  but  that  he  should  carry  ofiE  the  girl 
with  him,  and  promise  that  she  should  be  produced  on  the 
arrival  of  him  wVvo  vj^s  c^W^^V^x  ^aJCciKt,    When  many  rather 
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murmured  against  the  injustice  of  this  decision  than  any  one 
individual  ventured  to  protest  against  it,  the  girl's  uncle,  Publius 
Numitorius,  and  her  betrothed  spouse,  Icilius,  just  come  in; 
and  way  being  made  through  the  crowd,  the  multitude  thinking 
that  Appius  might  be  most  efEectually  resisted  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Icilius,  the  lictor  declares  that  "  he  had  decided  the  mat- 
ter," and  removes  Icilius,  when  he  attempted  to  raise  his  voice. 
Injustice  so  atrocious  would  have  fired  even  a  cool  temper.  "  By 
the  sword,  Appius,"  says  he,  "  I  must  be  removed  hence,  that 
you  may  carry  off  in  silence  that  which  you  wish  to  be  concealed. 
This  young  woman  I  am  about  to  marry,  determined  to  have  a 
lawful  and  chaste  wife.  Wherefore  call  together  all  the  lictors 
even  of  your  colleagues ;  order  the  rods  and  axes  to  be  had  in 
readiness ;  the  betrothed  wife  of  Icilius  shall  not  remain  without 
her  father's  house.  Though  you  have  taken  from  us  the  aid  of 
our  tribunes,  and  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  commons  of  Rome, 
the  two  bulwarks  for  maintaining  our  liberty,  absolute  dominion 
has  not  therefore  been  given  to  you  over  our  wives  and  children. 
Vent  your  fury  on  our  backs  and  necks ;  let  chastity  at  least  be 
secure.  If  violence  be  ofiEered  to  her,  I  shall  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens  here  present  in  behalf  of  my  spouse; 
Virginius  will  implore  that  of  the  soldiers  in  behalf  of  his  only 
daughter ;  we  shall  all  implore  the  protection  of  gods  and  men, 
nor  shall  you  carry  that  sentence  into  efEect  without  our  blood. 
I  demand  of  you,  Appius,  consider  again  and  again  to  what 
lengths  you  are  proceeding.  Let  Virginius,  when  he  comes, 
consider  what  conduct  he  should  pursue  with  respect  to  his 
daughter.  Let  him  only  be  assured  of  this,  that  if  he  yield  to 
the  claims  of  this  man,  he  will  have  to  seek  out  another  match 
for  his  daughter.  As  for  my  part,  in  vindicating  the  liberty  of 
my  spouse,  life  shall  leave  me  sooner  than  my  honour." 

The  multitude  was  now  excited,  and  a  contest  seemed  likely 
to  ensue.  The  lictors  had  taken  their  stand  around  Icilius ;  nor 
did  they,  however,  proceed  beyond  threats,  when  Appius  said, 
"  that  it  was  not  Virginia  that  was  defended  by  Icilius,  but  that, 
being  a  restless  man,  and  even  now  breathing  the  spirit  of  the 
tribuneship,  he  was  seeking  an  occasion  for  a  disturbance. 
That  he  would  not  afford  him  material  on  that  day ;  but  in 
order  that  he.  may  now  know  that  the  concession  has  been  made 
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not  to  his  petulance,  but  to  the  absent  Virginius,  to  the  name  of 
father  and  to  liberty,  that  he  would  not  decide  the  cause  on  that 
day,  nor  interpose  a  decree:  that  he  would  request  of  Marcus 
Claudius  to  forego  somewhat  of  his  right,  and  suffer  the  girl  to 
be  bailed  till  the  next  day.  But  unless  the  father  attended  on 
the  following  day,  he  gave  notice  to  Icilius  and  to  men  like 
Icilius,  that  neither  the  founder  would  be  wanting  to  his  own 
law,  nor  firmness  to  the  decemvir ;  nor  would  he  assemble  the 
lictors  of  his  colleagues  to  put  dowiv  the  promoters  of  sedition ; 
that  he  would  be  content  with  his  own  lictors."  When  the  time 
of  this  act  of  injustice  was  deferred,  and  the  friends  of  the 
maiden  had  retired,  it  was  first  of  all  determined,  that  the 
brother  of  Icilius  and  the  son  of  Numitorius,  both  active  young 
men,  should  proceed  thence  straightforward  to  the  gate,  and 
that  Virginius  should  be  brought  from  the  camp  with  all  possible 
haste.  That  the  safety  of  the  girl  depended  on  his  being  pres- 
ent next  day  at  the  proper  time,  as  her  protector  from  injury. 
They  proceed  according  to  directions  and  with  all  speed  carry 
the  account  to  her  father.  When  the  claimant  of  the  maiden 
was  pressing  Icilius  to  become  defendant,  and  give  sureties,  and 
Icilius  said  that  that  was  the  very  thing  he  was  doing,  designedly 
spinning  out  the  time,  until  the  messengers  sent  to  the  camp 
might  gain  time  for  their  journey,  the  multitude  raised  their 
hands  on  all  sides,  and  every  one  showed  himself  ready  to  go 
surety  for  Icilius.  And  he  with  tears  in  his  eyes  says.  It  is 
very  kind  of  you  ;  on  to-morrow  I  will  avail  myself  of  your 
assistance;  at  present  I  have  sufficient  sureties.  Thus  Vir- 
ginia is  bailed  on  the  security  of  her  relations.  Appius  having 
delayed  a  short  time,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  sat  on 
account  of  the  present  case,  when  no  one  applied,  all  other 
concerns  being  given  up  by  reason  of  their  solicitude  about 
the  one,  betook  himself  home,  and  writes  to  his  colleagues  to 
the  camp,  "  not  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Virginius,  and 
even  to  keep  him  in  confinement."  This  wicked  scheme  was 
late,  as  it  deserved  to  be ;  for  Virginius,  having  already  ob- 
tained his  leave,  had  set  out  at  the  first  watch,  while  the  letter 
regarding  his  detention  was  delivered  on  the  following  morning 
to  no  purpose. 

But  in  the  city,   when  the  citizens  were  standing  in  the 
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forum  erect  with  expectation,  Virginius,  clad  in  mourning,  by 
break  of  day  conducts  his  daughter,  also  attired  in  weeds, 
attended  by  some  matrons,  into  the  forum,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  advocates.  He  then  began  to  go  round  and  to  solicit 
individuals;  and  not  only  to  entreat  their  aid  as  a  boon 
to  his  prayers,  but  demanded  it  as  due  to  him:  "that  he 
stood  daily  in  the  field  of  battle  in  defence  of  their  children 
and  wives,  nor  was  there  any  other  man,  to  whom  a  greater 
number  of  brave  and  intrepid  deeds  in  war  can  be  ascribed 
than  to  him.  What  availed  it,  if,  whilst  the  city  was  still 
secure,  their  children  would  be  exposed  to  sufiEer  the  severest 
hardships  which  would  have  to  be  dreaded  if  it  was  taken  ? " 
Delivering  these  observations  like  one  haranguing  in  an 
assembly,  he  solicited  them  individually.  Similar  arguments 
were  used  by  Icihus:  the  female  attendants  produced  more 
effect  by  their  silent  tears  than  any  language.  With  a  mind 
utterly  insensible  to  all  this,  (such  a  paroxysm  of  madness, 
rather  than  of  love,  had  perverted  his  mind,)  Appius  ascended 
the  tribunal;  and  when  the  claimant  began  to  complain 
briefly,  that  justice  had  not  been  administered  to  him  on 
the  preceding  day  through  a  desire  to  please  the  people, 
before  either  he  could  go  through  with  his  claim,  or  an  op- 
portunity of  reply  was  afforded  to  Virginius,  Appius  inter- 
rupts him.  The  preamble  with  which  he  prefaced  the 
sentence,  ancient  authors  may  have  handed  down  perhaps 
with  truth ;  because  I  no  where  find  any  one  that  was  likely 
(to  have  been  used)  on  so  scandalous  a  business,  it  seems,  that 
the  naked  fact  should  be  stated  as  being  a  point  which  is 
agreed  on,  viz.  that  he  passed  a  sentence  consigning  her  to 
slavery.  At  first  all  were  astounded  with  amazement  at  so 
heinous  a  proceeding;  then  silence  prevailed  for  some  time. 
Then  when  Marcus  Claudius  proceeded  to  seize  the  maiden, 
the  matrons  standing  around  her,  and  was  received  with 
piteous  lamentation  of  the  women,  Virginius,  menacingly  ex- 
tending his  hands  towards  Appius,  says,  "  To  Icilius,  and  not  to 
you,  Appius,  have  I  betrothed  my  daughter,  and  for  matrimony* 
not  prostitution,  have  I  brought  her  up.  Do  you  wish  men 
to  gratify  their  lust  promiscuously,  like  cattle  and  wild  beasts  ? 
Whether  these  persons  will  endure  such  things,  I  know  not; 
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I  hope  that  those  will  not  who  have  arms  in  their  hands." 
When  the  claimant  of  the  girl  was  repulsed  by  the  crowd  of 
women  and  advocates  who  were  standing  around  her,  silence 
was  commanded  by  the  crier. 

The  decemvir,  engrossed  in  mind  by  his  lustful  propensi- 
ties, states  that  not  only  from  the  abusive  language  of 
Icilius  yesterday,  and  the  violence  of  Virginius,  of  which  he 
had  the  entire  Roman  people  as  witnesses,  but  from  authentic 
information  also  he  ascertained  that  cabals  were  held  in  the 
city  during  the  whole  night  to  stir  up  a  sedition.  Accord- 
ingly that  he,  being  aware  of  that  danger,  had  come  down 
with  armed  soldiers ;  not  that  he  would  molest  any  peaceable 
person,  but  in  order  to  punish  suitably  to  the  majesty  of  the 
government  persons  distiurbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  better  to  remain  quiet  "  Go,  lictor,"  says 
he,  **  remove  the  crowd ;  and  make  way  for  the  master  to  lay 
hold  of  his  islave."  When,  bursting  with  passion,  he  had 
thundered  out  these  words,  the  multitude  themselves  volun- 
tarily separated,  and  the  girl  stood  deserted  a  prey  to  injus- 
tice. Then  Virginius,  when  he  saw  no  aid  any  where,  says, 
"  I  beg  you,  Appius,  first  pardon  a  father's  grief,  if  I  have  said 
any  thing  too  harsh  against  you:  in  the  next  place,  suffer  me 
to  question  the  nurse  before  the  maiden,  what  all  this  matter 
is?  that  if  I  have  been  falsely  called  her  father,  I  may  depart 
hence  with  a  more  resigned  mind."  Permission  being  granted, 
he  draws  the  girl  and  the  nurse  aside  to  the  sheds  near  the 
temple  of  Cloacina,  which  now  go  by  the  name  of  the  new 
sheds :  and  there  snatching  up  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  "In 
this  one  way,  the  only  one  in  my  power,  do  I  secure  to  you 
your  liberty."  He  then  transfixes  the  girPs  breast,  and  look- 
ing back  towards  the  tribunal,  he  says,  "  With  this  blood  I 
devote  thee,  Appius,  and  thy  head."  Appius,  aroused  by  the 
cry  raised  at  so  dreadful  a  deed,  orders  Virginius  to  be  seized. 
He,  armed  with  the  knife,  cleared  the  way  whithersoever  he 
went,  until,  protected  by  the  crowd  of  persons  attending  him, 
he  reached  the  gate.  Icilius  and  Numitorius  take  up  the  life- 
less body  and  exhibit  it  to  the  people :  they  deplore  the  vil- 
lany  of  Appius,  the  fatal  beauty  of  the  maiden,  and  the  dire 
necessity  of  the  father.  The  matrons  who  followed  exclaim, 
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"  Was  this  the  condition  of  rearing  children  ?  were  these  the 
rewards  of  chastity  ? "  and  other  things  which  female  grief  on 
such  occasions  suggests,  when  their  complaints  are  so  much 
the  more  affecting,  in  proportion  as  (their  grief)  is  more  in- 
tense from  the  natural  tenderness  of  their  minds.  The  voice 
of  the  men,  and  more  especially  of  Icilius,  entirely  turned  on 
the  tribunitian  power,  on  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people 
which  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  on  the  indignities  thrown 
upon  the  state. 

The  multitude  was  excited  partly  by  the  atrocious  nature 
of  the  deed,  partly  by  the  hope  of  recovering  their  liberty 
through  a  favourable  opportunity.  Appius  now  orders  Icilius 
to  be  summoned  before  him,  now  on  refusing  to  come  to  be 
seized ;  at  length,  when  an  opportunity  of  approaching  him 
was  not  afForded  to  the  beadles,  he  himself  proceeding  through 
the  crowd  with  a  body  of  young  patricians,  orders  him  to  be 
taken  into  confinement.  Now  not  only  the  multitude,  but 
Lucius  Valerius  and  Marcus  Horatius,  the  leaders  of  the 
multitude,  stood  around  Icilius:  who,  having  repulsed  the 
lictor,  stated,  that  "  if  he  meant  to  proceed  by  law,  they  would 
protect  Icilius  from  one  who  was  but  a  private  citizen;  if  he 
desired  to  employ  force,  that  they  would  be  no  bad  match 
for  him  even  then."  Hence  arises  a  furious  scuffle.  The 
decemvir's  lictor  attacks  Valerius  and  Horatius:  the  fasces 
are  broken  by  the  people.  Appius  ascends  the  tribunal; 
Horatius  and  Valerius  follow  him.  To  them  the  assembly 
pays  attention,  they  drown  with  clamour  the  voice  of  the 
decemvir.  Now  Valerius  authoritatively  ordered  the  lictors 
to  depart  from  one  who  was  but  a  private  citizen:  when 
Appius,  whose  spirits  were  now  broken,  being  alarmed  for  his 
life,  betook  himself  into  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forum, 
unknown  to  his  enemies,  with  his  head  covered  up. 

LiVY,  III.,  43-49,  Spillan's  trans* 
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Pages  443  and  456.     Baradas. 

Il  ^toit  n^  en  Bourgogne,  gentilhomme,  et  fut  d'abord  page 
de  la  petite  ^curie.  On  ne  sait  comment  Baradas  vint  k  bout  de 
plaire  k  Louis  XIII ;  mais  il  y  r^ussit  tellement  que  ce  prince  ne 
pouvoit  se  passer  de  sa  compagnie :  il  dtoit  m^me  jaloux  des 
politesses  qu'on  pouvoit  faire  k  son  favori,  et  vouloit  qu'il 
n'acceptit  rien  d*autre  personne  que  de  lui.  £n  six  mois  il  le 
fit  premier  ^cuyer,  premier  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre,  capitaine 
de  Saint-Germain,  et  lieutenant  de  roi  en  Champagne.  £n 
moins  de  temps  encore  on  lui  dta  tout ;  et,  des  debris  de  sa 
grandeur,  k  peine  lui  resta-t-il  de  quoi  payer  ses  dettes:  de 
sorte  que,  pour  signifier  une  grande  fortune  dissip^e  aussi 
promptement  qu'acquise,  on  disoit  en  proverbe ;  fortune  de 
Baradas,  II  ^toit  peu  souple,  peu  complaisant,  et  montroit 
trop  ouvertement  son  d^go(it  pour  la  vie  moUe  de  la  court, 
sur-tout  pour  les  amusements  pu^rils  de  Louis  XIII.  On  dit 
aussi  qu'il  ^toit  fier  et  peu  endurant,  et  qu'il  eut  un  jour  la  hard- 
iesse  de  faire  un  appel  au  marquis  de  Souvr^,  en  presence  du 
roi,  ce  qui  occasiona  sa  disgrice  :  mais  la  veritable  cause,  c*est 
que,  voyant  la  repugnance  du  monarque  k  soufiErir  le  manage 
de  son  fr^re,  en  bon  courtisan,  il  conseilla  k  son  m&itre  de  ne  le 
pas  permettre :  par-Ik  il  se  trouva  li^  avec  la  cabale  contraire  k 
Richelieu,  quoiquMl  fut  ennemi  personnel  de  Chalais,  son  rival 
dans  la  faveur.  Louis  XIII  fut  quelque  temps  sans  rdvdler  au 
cardinal  la  conduite  de  son  favori :  mais  enfin,  dans  un  moment 
d'humeur,  ce  secret  lui  ^chappa ;  et  le  ministre,  qui  n'avoit  pas 
pu  plier  ce  jeune  homme  \  d^pendre  de  lui,  et  qui  voyoit  dans 
son  caract^re  altier  un  ^loignement  invincible  pour  la  soumis- 
sion,  le  fit  cong^dier.  —  Anquetil,  1626. 


Page  443.     The  Day  of  Dupes. 

The  Queen  Mother,  Mary  de'  Medici,  steadfastly  holding  by 
the  high-Catholic  and  Spanish  party,  had  determined  to  have 
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one  great  and  final  struggle  with  Richelieu,  and  to  overthrow 
him.     She  was  supported  by  a  formidable  coalition :  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  contemptible  enough  in  himself,  was  yet  the  heir  of  the 
throne,  and  no  one  thought  that  Louis  would  live  long.    Besides 
him  she  had  at  her  back  the  great  House  of  Guise,  £pernon, 
Bassompierre,   Cr^qui,   and   the  two   Marillacs,  the   Marshal, 
and  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals.     The  relief  of  Casale  and  peace 
in  Italy  had  brought  things  to  a  point.     Nevers,  her  foe,  was  to 
be  secured  in  Mantua  by  the  Emperor's  hand :  the  renown  of  the 
Cardinal  was  daily  growing,  as  success  attended  the  French 
arms  and  negociations.     But  Casale  being  out  of  peril,  Louis 
XIII.  could  now  no  longer  allege  that  the  Cardinal  was  essential 
for  him  and  for  France :  Richelieu's  very  success,  they  thought, 
might  be  turned  to  his  ruin.     The  Queen  Mother,  however, 
though  she  held  the  place  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  had  little  or 
nothing  of  her  finesse,  her  self-control,  her  high  intelligence : 
she  was  a  brutal  and  violent  woman,  a  fanatic  and  a  partisan. 
Her  means  were  singularly  ill-chosen:  she  thought  she  could 
overbear  the  weak  King  by  violence ;  —  she  had  heard  Richelieu 
scold  him  like  a  boy;  and  had  observed  that  the  Cardinal's 
influence  had    not  sufiEered    from  his  plain  speaking.      She 
determined  that  she  too  would  speak  out,  and  did  so  with 
emphasis  and  oaths.     The  King  seemed  to  yield  to  her  fierce 
invectives,  to  the  storm  of  passion  with  which  she  overwhelmed 
the  Cardinal  in  his  absence.     Louis  retired  from  her  presence 
in  great  agitation :  and  the  Queen  Mother,  following  up  her 
advantage,  made  him  sign  the  first  of  the  two  despatches,  which 
was  instantly  sent  o£E  to  Casale.     No  sooner  had  Louis  signed 
the  document  than  he  rode  o£E  to  Versailles  to  hunt,  hoping 
thereby  to  find  calm  for  his  troubled  spirit,  and  to  be  rid  of  the 
turmoil  in  the  quiet  of  the  woods,  doubtless  also  thinking  in  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  to  forget  his  own  weakness  and  ingrati- 
tude towards  his  faithful  servant.     Catherine  de'  Medici  would 
never  have  lost  sight  of  one  of  her  sons  for  a  moment ;  but 
Mary,  blinded  by  triumph,  stayed  behind  in  Paris,  that  she 
might  enjoy  her  success:  it  cost  her  dear.     The  obsequious 
friends  who  thronged  to  pay  her  court  at  the  Luxembourg  heard 
how  the  Cardinal  was  down :  how  the  dreadful  scheme  of  the 
Cardinal's  party,  which  embraced  not  only  the  marriage  of 
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Madame  de  Combalet,  Richelieu's  niece,  to  the  Count  of 
Soissons,  but  the  deposition  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  seizure  of  the 
throne  and  the  setting  thereon  of  the  Count  ^nd  his  new  spouse, 
had  been  defeated  by  the  plain  speaking  of  the  Queen  Mother: 
how  the  two  Marillacs  should  now  ride  the  state,  the  one  at 
home,  the  other  in  the  field :  how  the  Spanish  alliance  should 
flourish  and  carry  all  before  it :  how  the  despatch  had  been 
already  sent  off  to  Italy :  how  the  proud  Cardinal  had  hastily 
packed  up  his  valuables  and  was  perhaps  even  now  on  his  way 
to  Havre.  Swift  couriers  sped  with  the  tidings  to  all  the  hostile 
Courts,  to  Brussels  and  Madrid,  to  Vienna,  even  to  Turin. 
But  while  the  two  Queens  thus  lived  in  this  pleasant  buzz  of 
falsehoods  and  fatal  hopes,  the  vigilant  Cardinal  had  already 
followed  his  master  to  Versailles,  and  in  a  single  interview  had 
smitten  down  all  their  cardboard  fabric.  The  King,  who  had 
seen  clearly  enough  that  their  triumph  would  be  his  own  over- 
throw and  reduction  to  nothingness,  threw  himself  entirely  into 
Richelieu's  hands :  and  the  Queens  woke  up  next  morning  to 
find  themselves  and  their  party  the  silly  victims  of  *  The  Day 
of  Dupes.' 

Nor  was  their  punishment  leaden-footed.  The  despatch  to 
Marshal  Marillac  was  recalled :  Gaston  of  Orleans  thought  it  well 
to  yield;  the  Marshal's  staff  was  granted  to  Montmorency  and 
Toiras,  to  reward  or  to  secure  them  :  the  Queen  Mother  was 
forced  to  bow  her  head  and  be  silent ;  Queen  Anne  for  the 
moment  was  curbed.  —  Kitchin,  1630. 

See  the  fuller  and  somewhat  difiEerent  account  of  The  Day  of 
Dupes  in  Martin's  Histoire  de  France  under  the  year  1630. 
The  story  of  the  interviews  with  the  Queen  is  vividly  told  by 
Anquetil  in  the  following  : 

Le  II  novembre,  fete  de  Saint  Martin,  jour  fameux  dans 
les  fastes  de  I'histoire  de  ce  temps,  et  qu'on  a  nommd  lajoumie 
des  dupes,  est  fixd  pour  cette  explication,  qui  devoit  tout  rac- 
commoder  et  qui  brouilla  tout.  Madame  de  Combalet  est 
admise,  en  presence  du  roi,  k  I'audience  de  la  reine,  qui  de- 
muroit  au  Luxembourg  :  elle  se  jette  k  ses  pieds  et  lui  demande 
pardon  de  lui  avoir  d^plu.  Marie  la  recoit  froidement,  et 
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bientOt,  lasse  de  se  retenir,  elle  se  laisse  aller  k  toute  la  fougue 
de  son  caract^re,  Taccable  de  reproches  et  d'injures,  la  traite 
d'ambitieuse,  d'ingrate,  de  fourbe,  de  femme  d^bord^e,  et  avec 
tante  de  p^tulence,  que  le  monarque  ne  peut  la  contenir,  et  est 
oblig^  de  faire  signe  k  cette  dame  de  se  retirer.  II  tiche  de 
calmer  sa  m^re,  la  conjure  de  se  mod^rer ;  et,  croyant  avoir 
trouvd  un  moment  favorable,  il  appelle  le  cardinal.  Celui-ci, 
qui  avoit  vu  sortir  sa  ni^ce  toute  en  larmes,  entre  lui-m^me  en 
tremblant  Cette  sc^ne  commence  et  finit  comme  Pautre.  La 
reine,  plus  irrit^e  qu'adoucie  par  les  excuses  de  Richelieu,  qu'elle 
traite  de  soumission  hypocrite,  pleure,  sanglote,  s'^crie  que  le 
cardinal  est  un  perfide,  un  scdidrat,  Phomme  le  plus  mdcbant 
et  le  plus  detestable  du  royaume.  "  Vous  ignorez  ses  projets, 
dit-^lle  k  son  fils ;  il  n'attend  que  le  moment  011  le  comte  de 
Soissons  aura  dpous^  sa  ni^ce,  pour  lui  mettre  votre  couronne 
sur  la  t6te."  —  "  Mais,  madame,  lui  disoit  le  roi  attendri  et  dmu, 
madame,  que  dites-vous  la  ?  A  quel  exc^s  vous  transporte  votre 
colore  ?  C'est  un  homme  de  bien  et  d*honneur ;  il  m'a  toujours 
servi  fiddement ;  je  suis  tr^s  satisfait  de  lui ;  vous  me  d^sobligez, 
vous  me  mettez  k  la  g^ne ;  j'aurai  de  la  peine  k  revenir  du 
chagrin  que  vous  me  faites."  Peu  touch^e  de  Tdtat  violent  ou 
elle  mettoit  son  fils,  dont  peu  de  choses  alt^roit  la  sant^,  elle 
pers^v^re  dans  son  emportement ;  il  est  oblig^,  pour  mettre  fin 
k  une  sc^ne  aussi  d^sagr^able,  d'ordonner  brusquement  au 
cardinal  de  sortir.  Celui-ci  se  croit  perdu ;  il  se  retire  constem^, 
et  peu  apr^s  le  roi  sort  lui-m6me,  profond^ment  blessd  de  la 
double  offense  de  sa  m^re,  qui  lui  manquoit  si  ouvertement  de 
parole  et  d'^gards.  —  Anquetil,  1630. 

Page  443.     Cinq  Mars  and  Bouillon, 

The  exiles  in  the  north  had  been  smitten  back  in  1641 ;  the 
foes  at  Court,  in  spite  of  Richelieu's  most  rigorous  exclusion  of 
all  but  persons  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  himself,  were  still 
active  and  mischievous.  One  of  these,  Cinq  Mars,  the  Grand 
Equerry,  a  mere  boy,  observing  that  the  King  chafed  under  the 
CardinaPs  rule,  and  weary  of  the  dulness  of  Court-life,  entered 
on  a  wide  circuit  of  intrigues  with  the  Queen  Mother,  with 
Gaston,  with  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  and  at  last  with  the  Spanish 
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Court.  He  also  imparted  his  plans  to  young  De  Thou,  his 
friend,  son  of  the  historian  '  Thuanus,'  who  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  attempt,  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  it. 

Richelieu,  suspecting  mischief  —  for  he  had  a  thousand  ears 
—  thought  well  to  take  steps  to  defeat  the  plot;  he  conl&ned 
the  war  elsewhere  to  the  defensive,  while  he  persuaded  the 
King  to  take  the  command  of  a  strong  army  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  threatening  to  penetrate  into  Catalonia,  and  perhaps 
to  dictate  peace  at  Madrid.  The  King. and  his  Minister,  inva- 
lids alike,  moved  to  the  south  by  difiEerent  roads:  and  Cinq 
Mars,  thinking  all  things  favourable,  the  Cardinal  absent,  the 
Court  drawing  near  to  the  Spanish  borders,  where  there  were 
greater  facilities  for  communication  and  a  refuge  in  case  of 
stress,  redoubled  his  efiEorts,  and  seemed  to  carry  the  King  com- 
pletely with  him.  Strange  is  this  last  struggle  over  the  dying 
King  and  the  dying  Cardinal.  Richelieu  had  scarcely  strength 
to  continue  his  journey:  while  the  King  commanded  at  the 
siege  of  Perpignan,  the  Minister  lay  at  Tarascon,  within  reach, 
if  things  finally  went  wrong,  of  Avignon  or  even  of  Italy. 

Louis  XIII.,  selfish  and  ungrateful  though  he  might  be, 
knew,  as  by  instinct,  that  he  could  not  stand  a  single  day  in  the 
midst  of  the  bewildering  entanglements  and  risks  of  European 
politics  without  the  support  of  Richelieu's  iron  hand  :  to  be  free 
was  to  be  miserable ;  no  caged  bird  escaping  in  wintry  weather 
would  have  more  lamented  his  release ;  and  Louis  knew  also 
that  if  Richelieu  were  gone  he  would  only  exchange  a  nobler 
for  a  baser  dependence.  It  must  in  justice  be  added  that  there 
was  this  good  point  in  the  King's  character,  that  he  really 
desired  to  advance  the  honour  and  dignity  of  France,  little  as 
he  himself  had  done  for  it :  the  knowledge  of  this  gives  us 
now,  as  on  the  Day  of  Dupes,  the  clue  to  the  King's  conduct, 
and  made  it  possible  for  Richelieu  to  outwit  his  enemies  and 
secure  his  final  triumph.  When  the  moment  came  at  which  the 
plot  against  the  great  Minister  was  to  take  effect,  and  Louis 
should  have  shaken  himself  free,  the  King,  instead  of  deposing 
Richelieu,  sent  Chavigny,  one  of  the  Cardinal's  most  trusted 
adherents,  to  Tarascon,  where  he  was  lying,  with  a  friendly 
message.  The  Cardinal  answered  by  placing  in  Chavigny's 
hands  a  copy  of  the  secret  treaty  between  Cinq  Mars  and 
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Spain.  This  quite  decided  the  King's  action :  he  ordered 
Cinq  Mars  and  De  Thou  to  be  arrested  ;  the  Duke  of  Bouillon, 
who  was  commanding  in  Piedmont,  was  seized,  even  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  shut  up  in  Casale;  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  a  prisoner  at  Blois.  Then  the  King  rejoined  his  great 
Minister  at  Tarascon,  and  named  him  *  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  realm  with  full  powers.'  Having  thus  finally  placed  all 
authority  in  Richelieu's  hands,  he  returned  to  Paris,  while  the 
Cardinal  slowly  made  his  way  up  the  Rhone.  It  was  a  strange 
sight  to  see  the  dying  Minister,  as  cold  and  hard  as  ever,  a  soul 
of  steel  in  a  body  of  ice,  lying  in  his  barge,  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  move,  while  towed  behind  in  another  boat  were  the 
two  state-prisoners,  whom  he  was  dragging  to  their  execution  at 
Lyons.  It  was  a  gloomy  triumph,  *  in  the  manner,  but  not  with 
the  glory,  of  the  Roman  consuls  who  entered  the  eternal  city 
with  their  captives  bound  behind  their  chariot ;  an  act  more 
pagan  than  Christian.'  Richelieu  was  stern  and  relentless ;  all 
France,  now  on  his  side,  condemned  as  traitors  the  conspirators 
who  would  have  sold  their  country  to  the  foreigner.  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  scared  by  the  overthrow,  this  time  more  complete  than 
ever,  of  all  his  unpatriotic  schemes,  fled  from  Blois  to  Bourbon, 
and  thence  sent  to  the  Cardinal  a  full  and  abject  submission, 
buying  once  more  after  his  contemptible  fashion  his  own  par- 
don by  a  mean  and  cowardly  abandonment  of  his  accomplices. 
He  supplied  the  actual  proofs  on  which  Cinq  Mars  and  De 
Thou  were  condemned  and  decapitated  at  Lyons  in  the  autumn 
of  1642.  Like  some  great  hero  of  antiquity,  Richelieu  had  sent 
worthy  victims  before  him  to  the  shades ;  he  now  made  ready 
to  follow.  He  returned  to  Paris,  carried  in  a  great  litter  with 
the  utmost  care:  as  he  went  none  came  forth  to  bless  him  : 
France  seemed  to  regard  him  with  fear,  amazement,  admiration, 
as  something  scarcely  human.  He  had  now  not  long  to  live : 
these  last  three  months,  however,  saw  his  chief  ambitions  for 
the  State  fulfilled  ;  and  as  no  man  ever  identified  himself  more 
distinctly  with  his  country,  we  may  believe  that  the  late  autumn 
months  of  1642  brought  the  dying  Minister  some  sense  of 
happiness,  and  some  reward  for  all  the  manifold  toils  and  perils 
of  his  life.  —  Kitchin,  1642. 
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